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PBEFAC& 

In the fbllotHng pa^ will be found several eoenes of elairvdycm^ ; and from the manner in which 
they an described it may possibly be supposed by some of my readers that I am a betiever in that 
alleged mystic faculty. I beg therefore tq assure them of the contrary. I have merely availed 
myself of the novelist's or romancbt*s license to seize upon a particular material for the purposes of 
a tale of fiction, in the same way that I introduced demonological marvels in " Faust** and 
** Wagner,** or spiritual apparitions in ** Kenneth.** 

The nanative which Occupies the Fourteenth Chapter is not an original emanation from my pen : 
It is a translaUon (with much expurgation) of the beautiful novel of Sentr Anne by Paul de Kock. 
Having made this translation, several years ago, with gjeat carefulness, I was unwilling that it 
should be lost, as it were, from amidst the assemblage of my literary producUons ; and I therefore 
reeolved upon introducing it, with proper explanations, into the present volume. 
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THE EMPRESS EUOBHIB. 



CHAPTER I. 
i COUHtBSB DB 



In one of the beat siteeU of the Clinaute 
d'Antin, or muai fubionidils qaarter of Pjiria, 
vns liiDated the manuon of the Coanteu de 
Mauleon. Tkii ladj wu about fife-uid-tirentj 
jtara of age : ihe wu a widow, and posieued 
n handiome income. Having bean BacriHced, 
when a f onng cnatnre of leventeen, to the 
No. 1. 



pMsion of a nobleman old enon^ to be hsr 
acaadrather, riie had found benalf after about 
nur yean of marriage released from ao nnanit- 
able ia allianee by ute death of her hnaband ; 
and aa no children had reaolted from the 
union, she had no eaiea to shacUe the fnedom 
of her widovhood. 

Man; of our English reader* will natnnUjr 
be inctiaed taaak bow itwaa that theCoanieM 
de Hauleou did not marry again, and now thlt 
aha waa poaseaaed of wealth, select a aomewbat 
more witable compaDlon than tho aatlqoated 
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noble on whom she had bestowed the beauty 
of her girlhood ? For she was now in the 
bloom of a splendid woiftanhood, and possessed 
all the adyantages which personal attractions, 
ample fortune, elegant accomplishments, and 
briUiant position conld possibly combine to- 
gether to render her what in this country 
would be termed '* a most excellent match. 
But young widows in France seldom tempt 
the matrimonial lottery a second time. They 
are too fond of the liberty which the^ haye re- 
gained to be indined to surrender it up yeiy 
easily once more ; and if by their first mar- 
riage they haye obtained wealth, a patsid)W 
name, and a ffood position, they feel tb^ iney 
haye acquired all the social adyantages whi<^ 
matrimony can confer. As for love acting as a 
motiye power towards a second marritMe, this 
is scarcely to be thought of in the sphere of 
French fashionable society ; for it is looked 
upon as a penchant or a sentiment which csm 
take its course yery pleasantly without any 
marriage at all ; so that while on the one hand 
there is no necessity for a handsome young 
widow to lead the life of a nun within the walls 
of her own mansion, on the other hand there 
need be no loss of liberty inyolyed in the 
secret yielding to her tender inclinations. From 
idl that we haye just said, therefore, the reader 
may comprehend that it was not for want of 
eligible offers that the Countess de Mauleon 
declined to change her widowed position ; but 
that she now regarded the liber^ and license 
which she enjoyed as the well-merited re- 
wards earned by that early self-sacrifice which, 
when a portionless girl, she had made to ob- 
tain rank, wealth, and social position. 

The Countess de Mauleon was the yeritable 
type of Frendi women moying in the fashion- 
able sphere. Her conduct was outwardly 
marked by the strictest propriety; so that 
she seemed to the uninitiated to be a woman 
whose yery pride would prevent her from 
placing herself in the power of any human 
being ; — and yet if the yeil were drawn aside, 
it might be seen that it would be somewhat 
inconyenient for her to quarrel with her con- 
fidential maid. Yet to a few of her most in- 
timate friends,— ladies situated pretty well like 
herself be it well understood,— she would just 
suffer a comer of the veil to be now and then 
lifted for a moment, so that a partial glimpse 
might be obtained of what was concealed be- 
hind. She would not ac^iowledge it outright 
— neither would she deny it in set terms ; but 
she would leaye it floating in the mind as a 
suspicion which there was not evidence enough 
to form into a substantial shape. In short, she 
did not choose to affect the prude or seem to 
arrogate the merit of being better than her 
acquaintances; while on the other hand she 
was careful that no positive and actual cogni- 
zance should be obtained of the little frailties 
and weaknesses into which she might be led. 
It was dias that she coquetted, so to speak, 
with her character as at times she coquetted 
with her charms. And on this latter point be 
it observed that she knew fuU weU the effect 
of a glance sent flashing forth — ^vibrating as if 
with all the eloquence of an avowal or with all 
the significancy of an overture — and tben in- 



stantaneously curtained by the dropping of 
the thickly ninged lids, leaving the mind be- 
wildered as to whether it were a mere random 
look innocently meaningless, or whether it 
were one thrown out with purpose and with 
aim. Full well did she likewise know how 
the transient revelation of the bosom, by the 
throwing back of a scarf, or by stooping to 
pick up a flower or a kerchief seemingly 
dropped by accident, would be fraught with 
a far more seductive power than a longer 
and more deliberate exposure; and that Uie 
same argument also applied to the mere mo- 
mentary display of the exquisitely shaped foot 
and Vfll-tumed ankle beneath the sweeping 
train-like skirt of the dress. Without appear- 
ing to have the slightest thought upon the 
point, and far less to be making such a subject 
her study, the Countess was always so regu- 
lating her demeanour and proceedings as to 
appeil to the imagination. This was the pur- 
pose and the zest of that artful decency itself 
which veiled the bosom and dropped the skirt 
over the ankle after a moment's exposure : 
it was at bottom the veriest coquetry : for full 
well she knew that the imagination to which 
she thus appeiUed would endow her with all 
the most glowing beauties while completing 
the picture of thos^ charms of which a transient 
glimpse only was permitted. 

The Countess de Mauleon, like all French- 
women in fiuhionable lif«, was a very pleasant 
companion, wi(Ui|g to converse at aU times, 
and able to skim the surfiMse of all topics with 
a facility and gracefulness which actually made 
^ou forget that she was able to dive profoundly 
into none,— constantly disposed to pe amusing, 
and easily amused in her tarn. She was vi- 
vacious and full of animal spirits — but never 
noisy nor boisterous; and even her most inti- 
mate friends and those who knew her best, 
could never say that they had found her insipid 
or duU. It was just as possible to catch her 
in an untidy dress or slovenly morning toilet, 
as to find her in a mood incapable of either 
entertaining or being entertained : and all these 
indeed were absolute vnposnlnlitiee. But on 
the other hand, she was as deficient in soft 
sensibility of the soul as she was of true moral 
principle ; and it was only because she was so 
brilliant in her beauty, so fascinating in her 
manners, and had such an air of saying every- 
thing with so winning a grace, that the dazzled 
and delighted eyt» of those with whom she 
came in contact failed to detect the under- 
current of frivolity and levity which assuredly 
belonged to her character. 

Such was the Countess de Mauleon; and 
inasmuch as perhaps the reader may wish to 
have her portrait sketched somewhat more in 
detail, we will add that though only slightly 
above the medium stature, yet she possessed 
one of those striking and briftant figures which 
add as it were to the height, especially as in 
every movement and gesture there was dignity 
commingling with grace. Her hair, of a dark 
chesnut, too light to be accurately denominated 
brown, was luxuriant and glossy, and she wore 
it in a style which set off her well- shaped head 
to the utmost advantage. Her eyes were of 
the hazel hue ; and they were capable of all 
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thoid Tarietie9 of expresBion which might be 
niade gnooeMively to corre0{K>nd with the 
haleidoflcope phaces of her mincL Her fea- 
tures weire regular : her lips had a half serious, 
half smiling expression; and her chin was 
softly, almost sensuously rounded. Her bust 
was full ; her arms were superbly modelled ; 
and her complexion was fair, without being 
what may be termed delicate. As for her toilet, 
it was inrariably of the most exquisite de- 
scription ; and yet such was the well-bred ease 
with which the Countess de Mauleon wore the 
richest dresses or the costliest ornaments, that 
it would seem to even the most hypercritical 
observer as if she embellished her toilet rather 
than was embellished by it. 

It was in consequence of her rank and for- 
tune, her position as a star of fashionable 
society, her elegant manners, and her finished 
taste m all that related to the beau monde — as 
well as on account of belonging to a family 
which had ever shown itself devoted to the 
Bonu>artist cause^— that the Countess de Mau- 
leon had been selected as one of the principal 
ladies to form the courtly retinue of the beau- 
tiful Empress Eugenie. The Countess had 
therefore her apartments at the Taileries, as 
well as her own house in the fashionable quar- 
ter of the Chauss6a d*Antin t but i( was only 
when her fortnightly turn came to attend upon 
her imperial mistress that she occupied oer 
suite of rooms at the palace. 

Our narrative opens in the first week of Oc- 
tober, 1854, when the intelligence of the battle 
of the Alma was still electrifying all Europe. 
It was about noon ; and the Countess de Mau- 
leon was seated in a handsomely furnished 
apartment at her own private mansion. She 
was still in her momiug deshabUUe : but how 
elegant was that toQet I The very air of neg- 
ligence which belonged to it, constituted one 
of its charms, and was as totally distinct from 
untidiness as a gracious ease of manner from 
a vulgar familiarity. The muslin wrapper, fas- 
tened at the throat — undulating over the con- 
tours of the bust, which it completely concealed 
— gathered in at the waist — and then flowing 
in hn ample skirt down to the feet, which in 
their elegant shoes, and in no slipshod style, 
rested upon the ottoman,— delineated all the 
flowing outlines of the form of the beautiful 
woman. A book lay upon her lap : it was the 
first volume of a new novel ; but the Countess 
had not read more than to the middle of the 
second page. She was not reading now : she 
seemed to forget that the book was there. We 
have already said that in public she was ever 
gay, ready to amuse and to court admiration 
for her vivacity as well as for her beauty : but 
in private, when unseen within four walls, she 
played no false part and wore no illusive mask. 
We therefore now find her pensive— but not 
actually melancholy: she was vexed and an- 
noyed, but not neaiiy to the degree which may 
be termed grief or affliction. Her vanity had 
been somewhat wounded : but her heart scarcely 
fblt the effect of the blow, — ^though it was 
nothing more nor less than the loss of a 
lover which she had to refiect upon, if not ac- 
tually to deplore. The final explanation had 
not yet taken place ; but she knew that it was 



close at hand; and as she slowly raised her 
beautiful hazel eyes to the time-piece on the 
mantel and saw that it was near the hour of 
noon, she murmured to herself, "In a few 
minutes he will be here." 

The silver bell of that clock began to strike 
—the door opened gently, almost noiselessly 
indeed— and a genteel, pretty-looking lady's- 
maid glided into the apartment. At the very 
moment that the door began thus to move on 
its hinges, the Countess caught up the book^ 
openea it as far as the middle, and appeared to 
be reading with the utmost attention. 

"Ah, Adele?" she ejaculated, as if she were 
utterly unconscious of the damsel's presence 
until she had approached close up to the sofa 
on which she was seated : " how you startled 
mer 

"Indeed, madame!** responded* the maid. 
"I am very sorry ** 

"It is Qf no consequence,** interrupted the 
Countess : " but this new novel Is so very in- 
teresting that I became quite absorbed in its 
contents. What has brought you hither t" 

" Captain Marmande is waiting in the ante- 
room, madame," rejoined Adele. 

"Ah, the Captain? To be sure ^I quite 

forgot !" said the Countess, with a very slight 
degree of ejaculatory accent. " Show him in. 
Adele." 

Captain Marmande had not however waited 
for this permission to enter the sitting-room. 
Adele had left the door of communication ajar ; 
he had overheard what passed between the 
ladv and her dependant; and he bit his lip 
witn mortified vanity as he somewhat abruptly 
threw the door open. The discreet Adele at 
once glided forth firom the apartment, closing 
the door behind her, and thus leaving her mis- 
tress and the Captain alone together. 

"It seems, madame," said the officer, who 
was a light-haired young man, about twenty- 
eight years of age, good-looking, well-man- 
nered, and of fine military appearance, — "it 
seems, madame, that either my billet must 
have miscarried, or else you must have forgot- 
ten its purport." 

"Indeed, Faustin," responded the Countess, 
with the languid air of well*bred indifibrence, 
"your note did not miscarry— it reached me 
exactly at half-past ten. I am enabled to be 
thus accurate, because the billet was brought in 
to me at the same time as this book ; — and it 
must have taken me at least an hour and a 
half," she added, glancing at the time-piece, 
"to have read three hAdred pages." 

Captain Marmande bit his lip with renewed 
vexation : and then, in order to appear as if 
he were quite unconcernedi he twirled his 
moustache. AU this time he remained stand- 
ing; for a French gentleman would not take 
a seat, even in the presence of his mistress (at 
least when it was her own house) unless sue 
invited him to do so. 

"Oh, pray sit down, Faustin," said the 
Countess de Mauleon, now extending her 
hand as if it were quite an after-thought to 
present him with that fair hand of her's. 
"Seet I will shut up mv book— although I 
confess that I long to see how the heroine gets 
out of her trouble, and whether the widted 
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soblenian sncceeds in conqnering her virtue at 

lABt." 

Captain Marmande bad taken the beantifal 
hand of the Conntess, and had toncbed it with 
his lit>8. It was more an act of deference and 
homage to the ladj of the honse, than a token 
of lore, or indeed than as an indication of any 
remnant of the good nnderstanding which was 
wont to exist between himself and the Coun- 
tess. She perceired the coolness, the indif- 
ference, or the spite — ^whicheyer it were ; bat 
she looked last for all the world as if she had 
not noticea it ; and she was immediately 
aTCDged when she made the observation abont 
shutting up the book. For she caught up a 
note which lay apparently tossing idly upon 
the sofa ; she tore a piece off, and put it in as 
a marker for her page,— at the same time 
crumpling up the remainder of the billet and 
tossing it with a negligent air into the fire. 
Harmande was almost furioos : it was a con- 
tinuation of insults— or at least of superdlious 
eridences of consummate indifference, begun 
even before he had entered into her presence! 
He could restrain himself no longer ; and 
though he kept back an outburst of passion, he 
nevertheless spoke in a thick voice which 
showed how poignantly he really felt the con- 
duct of the Countess. 

"Madame," he said, '' perhaps you will con- 
descend to explain the meanin|r of this scene 
in which ^ou are bearing so singular a part ? 
Ton receive a note from me at half-past ten 
o'clock this morning, intimating that I shall be 
here at the hour of noon precisely. As the 
clock strikes I am in your ante-room. Tour 
maid enters — you seem to be totally oblivious 
of my intended visit — ^you are absorbed in the 
volume which you nave been reading, or 
affected to be reading, from the very moment 
yon received my billet " 

"I never affect anything, Faustin," inter- 
jected the Countess, with a calmness that was 
the more provoking because it was accom- 
panied with a smile that had all the sweetness 
of lady-like courtesy and yet all the signifi- 
cancy of thorough indifference. 

'* And now, madame," continued the Cap- 
tain, as if not noticing this fresh slight on her 
part, '* you tear up my letter before my e^es 
In a manner which in itself is an indignity, 
and after eyerything that has taken place be- 
tween us *' 

"Ah," said the Countess with a slight 
mockinff laugh ; ** after eveiything that has 
taken place between us 
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Yes, madame," interrupted Faustin, fixing 
his large blue eyes upon her: — and then, after 
8ome little degree of hesitation, as if he were 
fearful that he was about to utter an insult 
which a certain remnant of manly feeling 
made him pause ere consummating, he added, 
" For two yean past I have been your lover 
and you have been my mistress." 

"And was it to teU me this," inquired the 
Countess, with a smile of mingled contempt 
and surprise, " that you wrote me a formal 
l»llet this morning, announcing your intention 
to visit me at noon if I should be at liberty to 
receive you?" 

"No, madame— fuch was not my intention," 



was the officer's response. " But I will at 
once come to explanations, in order that I may 
accomplish all that an honourable man ought 
to do in certain circumstances, and that yon 
may decide whether we may not henceforth be 
on terms of friendship, seeing that in all other 
respects we must exist as objects of indiffer- 
ence to each other." 

"Proceed," said the Countess: and then 
with another slightly mocking laugh, she 
added, " I can promise you my attention." 

"For some few weeks past, madame," re- 
sumed Faustin Marmande, "you have re- 
proached me with what yon have denominated 
a growing coldness ; and yesterday you 
charged me outright with no longer entertain- 
ing the same sentiments towards you as here- 
tofore. I therefore resolved to come to expla- 
nations ; and I penned a billet in terms of the 
most respectful friendship, soliciting an inter- 
view at this hour, — that billet which you have 
treated as if it were the vilest scrap of paper 
that any scavenger would scorn to pick up 
and put into his ras-basket ! Bat let that 
pass, madame — and let me proceed to assure 
jrou that I have not been indifferent to your 
kindness towards me in many respects. At 
the same time, I must deal candioly by de- 
claring that I always felt I was the mere 
object of your fantasy — the toy of your 
sensual passion. Therefore, when my heart 
began to be inspired with the sentiment of a 
pure love for a young and innocent creature — 
and when I had mode up my mind to woo her 
upon honourable terms — I deemed it a mere 
act of duty towards herself, towards you, and 
towards myself likewise, to break off a con- 
nexion ** 

" Oh, I thank you I" exclaimed the Countess 
ironically. "This is indeed most considerate 
on your part ! You have transferred your 
affections to another : or rather I shoald say," 
she added still more sarcastically, "you are 
tired of serving as the object of my sensual 
passion — and yon are thus with a species of 
deliberate courtesy disposing of your mistress 
before you think of taking unto yotirself a 
wife!" 

" Though disliking the phraseology in which 
you have explained the point, madame," re- 
joined Marmande, " it is literally and sub- 
stantially correct. *And now will you be 
pleased to tell me where and in what my con- 
duct merits so much malevolence — ^for I really 
can style it nothing else — on your part?" 

"Indeed, Captain Marmande," replied the 
Countess, with another smile, the very sweet- 
ness of which was (saving the paradox) most 
provokingly bitter; "I am incapable of 
malevolence. Indeed, the whole proceeding 
is too trivial and insignificant for any strong 
feeling whatsoever. But might I ask how 
long it is since you first entertained this pure 
ana virtuous sentiment for the innocent young 
lady to whom you have alluded?" 

"I will answer with candour," rejoined 
Faustin. "It may be about six weeks ago 
that on analyzing my own feelings and seriously 
interrogating myself, I be^an to be assured 
that my heart was experiencing sensations 
which it had never known befo 
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^ Enough, monsieur I** interrnpted the Conn- 
te88. "It i» preciselj for t'.tit that I should 
blame you—if I thought it worth while to 
blame yon for anything at all." 

**For this?" exclaimed the Captain, with a 
real Burprise. " What ? because, not being the 
master of my own feelings *• 

''No— you mistake me," said the Countess; 
''or else perhaps I failed to render myself 
sufficiently intelligible. I meant to intimate 
that I should blame you— if I blamed at all — 
for hanng continued to visit me on particular 
terms a/Ur your mind had been impressed 
with the couTiction that you loyed another. It 
only seems to me, from the slight casual 
glance I have chosen to fling upon the matter, 
that yon did not act a manly part — ^you have 

been deficient in moral courage ^nay, worse I 

for six weeks past you ha?e been perpetrating 
a continuous treacheir towards me — Shaving 
in your mind the settled purpose of severing 
our connexion, and yet overwhelming me 
with protestations of continued love every 
time 1 sought the reason of your apparent 
cooluess.*' 

"Well then, madame," exclaimed Faustin, 
" granting that I was deficient in moral cou- 
rage— granting that I ought to have come to 
an explanation with you the very moment 
that I felt my affections were turning towards 
another, — is my sin unpardonable ?" 

'' Oh I as for being unpardonable," said the 
Countess, with a low laugh of pity — that pity 
which is worse than scorn and more galling 
even than contempt — " it really is not worth 
whUe to discuss such a point! But look you, 
monsieur! I have a few more words to add. 
Is there nothing of self-sufficiency — ^nothing of 
self-arrogating importance m the way in which 
yon write me a formal note, heralding your 
visit by one hour and a- half, to prepare me as 
it were for the mighty calamity which yon 
thought was to overtake me — and if not so 
prepared, to overwhelm me? Now, confess, 
my friend — for friends we will remain, if you 
will— friends as the world goes — ^that is to say, 

speaking acquaintances, confess, then, I 

repeat, do yon not think that yon gave your- 
self mighty airs when you made up your mind 
ihos pompously to announce to me the fact 
that Tarn no longer to be your mistress? Did 
yon not suppose that I should consider myself 
a cast-off " 

" Ah ! if yon have taken it thus seriously," 
ejaculated Marmande, — "if yon—" 

"But I tell you, mj good friend," inter- 
rupted the Counteu, with another of her pro- 
▼okingly sweet smiles, and with a look of the 
most compassionating pity, " your conceit and 
vanity blind you ! I have not taken it at all 
seriously. For yon must remember," she 
added, with a little display of dignity mingled 
with an indescribable gracefulness, " I am the 
Countess of Mauleon— young, rich, and not 
particularly bad-looking ; and although ^ou 
are a captain in the army, and junior aide- 
de-camp to his Majesty the Emperor " 

"Oh, I know what you would say!" ex- 
ezdaimed Faustin : " you are too highly placed 
and too independent in every sense to care 
about the loss of such a lover as I am ! Well, 



pray let this sparring and duelling and skir- 
mishing between von and me cease I Heaven 
knoVs that if I have given any offence and 
played the coxcomb in the way in which I 
sought to bring this explanation about, you 
have sufficiently punished me within the fast 
half-hour! Yon said we might be friends: 
let ns be so." 

"Tes — ^friends, I repeat, as the world goes," 
rejoined the Countess. "Ton shall lift your 
hat to me when we pass in the streets— or yon 
may come up to my carriage-window and chat 
with me for five minutes. When we meet at 

the palace you may hand me a chair But 

no I" exclaimed the Countess, suddenlv check- 
ing herself in the midst of her ironical enume- 
ration of the cold eveiy-day courtesies whidi 
thenceforth must subsist between them. 

"What do you mean?" inonired Faustin, 
with a sudden confusion in his looks. 

" I mean that in public," she replied, " you 
had better show me as little attention as pos- 
sible ; because if the object of your affections 
has by any possibility heard a whisper — if the 
slightest breath of suspicion should happen to 
reach her ears — ^it mignt lead to jealousy." 

" Then have you fathomed my secret ?" 
asked the Captain, looking scrntinizingly upon 
the countenance of Madame de Mauleon. 

" What secret ?" she asked, with an air of 
the most perfect innocence. 

" The secret ? — why, I mean the young lady 
towards whom I feel myself so irresistibly at- 
tracted." 

" Oh, no indeed 1" exclaimed the Countess. 
"How on earth could I have fathomed a 
secret whereof I have only just now received 
the slightest hint for the first time ? Bat of 
course I presume that the young lady moves 
in the best society : if so, 1 must necessarily 
meet her — perhaps indeed I already kaoyr 
her " 

" Tes— you know her," interjected Faustin ; 
"and if I thought that you would not take 
any step to prejudice her against me " 

"I indeed?" said the Countess, with a con« 
temptuons curl of her beautiful lip. " So com- 
pletely is evervthing at an end between you 
and me, that I woiud not take half-a-dozen 
steps across this room either to help or to mar 
the progress of your matrimonial speculation." 

"However uncourteously you have worded 
the assurance," said Marmande, "I at least 
take it as a pledge of complete neutralitv on 
your part. But do not for a moment think 
that I have played so insultins a part towards 
yon as to make an avowal of mv love to the 
young lady or to demand her hand before I had 
come to this explanation." 

"Ah, then," said the Countess, in a mere 
conversations! strain, " the young lady is as 
yet ignorant of your favourable feelings to- 
wards her?" 

" She can scarcely be altogether ignorant," 
rejoined Faustin, "since my looks mu^t have 
told her something." 

" Well, now then, at least you are free," said 
the Countess, " to go and make your avowal 
as soon as you think fit. Pray do not delay on 
my account! We are now just the same to 
each other as if the last two years of our exlst- 
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ence coald be utterly obliterated. Farewell, 

Captain Marmande Ah, bj the bye I I 

think YOU were going to tell me who the 
yonne lady is ?" 

" Yes— as a secret." 

"Well — as a secret, so long as yon may 
choose it to remain so." 

" Why, yon know, my dear Countess," re- 
joined J^anstin, "until 1 have avowed myself 
to the young ladjr, and spoken to her parents, 
and obtained their consent — and moreover, as 
a matter of duty, until we shall both have 
respectively obtained the sanction of the £m- 
peror and Empress ** 

"The Empress?" ejaculated Madame de 
Mauleon, with an air of surprise, but yet with 
a sly smile for a moment on her lips. "I can 
understand how you, as an aide-de-camp, must 
dbtain the imperial consent: but the young 
lady " 

^* And what if she be attached to the person 
of the Empress?" asked the Captain with a 
significant look. 

'.'Ah, that is .different I" said the Countess. 
** And now indeed 1 do perceive how all these 
circumstances render it expedient that the 
secret should be kept for the present. Do not 
trust me with it if you think I shall betray it 
a nd yet I never did betray a secret wMch 
I promised to keep I" 

"And therefore I will trust you," replied 
Marmande; "because after evervthing that 
has taken place between us, yon nave a right 
to know. Yet cannot vou guess? Of all the 
ladies attached to her Imperial Majesty " 

"If I had ever perceived that ^ou paid par- 
ticular attention to any one," said the Coun- 
tess, with an assumed air of dignity, "you may 
rest assured that I should not have waited for 
such explanations as those which have taken 
place between us within this hour. Name 
therefore the young lady to whom you allude." 

"I will," answered Fanstin. " It is Made- 
moiselle Talmont." 

"Ah, Julie Talmont I" ejaculated the Coun- 
tess, with a look that seemed to be fuU of sur- 
prise. " Oh, then, my poor friend, I think you 
are very unfortunate in your choice I" 

"Madame?" ejaculated Marmande fiercely. 
"Mademoiselle Talmont is a paragon of vit^ 
toe!" 

" Oh, I fully believe it," responded the Coun- 
tess, with that same provoking half-smiling, 
half-serious coolness which she had so much 
adopted during the earlier part of the present 
interview, "fiut in return for your secret I 
will tell yon another; — and pra^ be careful. 
Captain Marmande, to keep it entirely to your- 
self ; for although I just now boasted of my 
own fidelity and stanchness in keeping secrets, 
I am really about to violate my character on 
that point* 

" Tell me, madame — tell me," exclaimed the 
Captain, quivering with suspense, "what do 
you mean ? what is this secret ? why do you 
call me unfortunate ? what do you know in re- 
ference to Julie Talmont ?" 

"Simply this,*' rejoined the Countess, — 
" that her faith is secretly plighted to a young 
infantry lieutenant now serving in the Cfrimea 
a certain Henri Vigors." 



" Ah I is this indeed true ?" demanded Faus- 
tin, turning very pale and quivering with emo- 
tion. 

" I swear it," replied the Countess. " Made- 
moiselle Villefranche is Julie Talmont's confi- 
dante, and she has revealed this secret to me." 

Fanstin Marmande looked hard at the 
Countess de Mauleon for several moments, as 
if to assure himself that she was speaking the 
truth ; and then, with an abrupt start, he ex- 
claimed in a tone of corresponding curtness, 
"We. shall see." 

Having thus spoken, he bowed to the Coun- 
tess, and hastened forth from the apartment 
where this singular scene had taken place. 

" The last vengeance which I prepared for 
him was the best of all !" said the Countess to 
herself as the door closed behind the Captain : 
for she had in reality perceived for some little 
time past that Faustin, when fancying himself 
unobserved, had thrown tender glances upon 
Mademoiselle Talmont. 

To the post of that same day the following 
letter was consigned: — 

"Faris,Ootober5,lS54. 

" My dear Clive, 
"As 1 am aware Qf the friendly feeling 
which leads you to associate with my fellow- 
countrymen, it is probable that you may form 
the acquaintance of several at the seat of war. 
Try, my dear friend, to ascertain something of 
a certain Henri Vigors, a lieutenant in the 

th regiment of light infantry. But if you 

should happen to become acquainted with this 
very individual himself^ do not mention the 
receipt of this Tetter from me. The truth is I 
have particular reasons for wishing to know 
all about him, — his character, his personal 
appearance, the family to which he belongs, 
his pecuniary possessions or prospects, and so 
forth. I know that for old friendship's sake I 
can ask such a favour of you ; and it is for the 
very reason of my having no better or dearer 
friend amongst my own fellow-countrymen, 
that t address myself on this important point 
to you, 

" Believe me, my dear Clive, 
" Tour's ever sincerely, 

"FAUBTIN MARMAKDE." 

The letter was addressed to "Captain 

Clive, th CavalzT Begiment of ^e 

British Army before SebastopoL" 

By the same post another communication 
was despatched to the seat of war ; and this 
latter was written in a beautifiU feminine 
hand, though a disguiaed one. The contentr 
were as follow :— 

"A friend, who is acquainted with the 
secret engagement existing between yoursel' 
and Mademoiselle Talmont, considers it a 
mere dutv to inform you that this young lad? 
has now become the object of the addresses ot 
a certain Captain Faustin Marmande, who 
some few months back obtained the appoint- 
ment of junior aide-de-camp to his Imperial 
Majesty. These addresses, which are as yet 
but faintly developed, wul speedily declare 
themselves more pointedly ; and if rejected 
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(as no doubt they will be) they may possibly 
be changed into a veritable persecation; for 
Fanstin Marmande is not the man to be 
davnted by any dijfficalties that may present 
themselTes at the outset of an enterprise. 
Ton can act upon this information in whatso- 
ever way yon may deem most consistent with 
prudence and propriety: but you are charged 
as a man of honour to destroy this letter im> 
mediately upon reading it ; and in whatsoever 
eonrse you may pursue, yon will conceal from 
every one the fact that the hint thus conveyed 
to you emanated ftom an anonymons female 
Bouroe in the French capitaL*' 

The letter which we have just quoted, was 
addressed to ** Lieutenant Vigors, -— — th Re* 
ciment of Light Infantry of the French Army 
before SebastopoL" 



CHAPTER IL 

TH£ BOTJDOXlt. 

Tbh scene wo are about to describe took place 
about a fortnight after the incidents which 
occupied our opening dhapter. We must now 
introduce our readers into one of the most ex- 
ouisitely furnished apartments in the palace of 
the Tuileries. A stranger entering that room 
for the first time, wotild not so much be struck 
by the richness of the appointments and the 
costliness of the derorations, as by the admi- 
table taste which pervaded the whole. This 
tasTe was refined to the very highest degree, 
showing an accurate appreciation of the har- 
mony of colours where it was proper that the 
hues of cushions, carp^^ ^^ draperies should 
be thus harmonious, — and displaying likewise 
a rare intelligence In forming contrasts that 
without for a single moment snocking the eye, 
produced the most striking efR^cts. Therd 
were superb porcelain vases exhaling a degree 
of perfume that was just sufficient to impart a 
delicious sweetness to the atmosphere, without 
rendering it oppressive or sicklv ; and the 
lights were so arranged as to illuminate the 
entire room completely, leaving no comer in 
the shade : but still it was not wi^i a flood of 
lustre so brilliant as to dazzle the eyes — it was 
mellowed and subdued into a Softer reful- 
gence. 

This apartment was the boudoir of the Em- 
press Eugenie. There may be some of our 
£nglish readers who though often meeting with 
the name of boudait in books, have neverthe- 
less formed only vague or erroneotis notions 
concerning the nature of the apartment itself. 
It is neither a bed-chamber, nor a dressing- 
room : but yet it is more or less a species of 
sanctuary into which only a very limited num- 
ber of persons may be allowed to penetrate. 
Amongst the wealthy classes in France a lady 
bas her own special suite of apartments com- 
municating one with another : and one of these 
rooms is the boudoir. It is an elegantly fur- 
nished sitting-room, where the lady may shut 
herself up to write, or to read, or to think, ac- 
cording to her inclinations, — ^where she may 



nurse herself if she be indisposed, and where 
she may receive the visits of those intimate 
friends to whom she does not mind showing 
herself en dethabUlie. A discreet husband 
would never think of penetrating into the 
boudoir without first ascertaining from a lady's- 
maid whether his wife be disengaged pt the 
moment and willing to receive him: so that 
the boudoir is the retj paradise for gossipi, 
who are sure to remain undisturbed whUe their 
tonjpes run the gamut of all the scandal of 
Pans. This same boudoir maj likewise serve 
as the bower of love, accordmg to circum- 
stances. It is as much the sanctuary of the 
lady as the *' study "Is the sanctum of the 
master of the house. But where there is an 
admirable accord between the husband and 
yfifb, the former is often enabled to appreciate 
the comforts of the boudoir. On returning 
home ttom the opera or theatre, cold ana 
hungry, how still more chilling would it be to 
repair to the spacious dining-room, to sit down, 
at the laige table formally spread with supper, 
and wiA the footmen in ceremonious attend- 
ance ! But how delightful, on the other hand, 
to hasten to the boudoir, to find an elegant 
little supper spread upon the table which is 
only just large enough for the sociable accom- 
modation of a very few persons — to have it 
drawn close in front of the fire — ^to put on 
dressing-gowns and slippers— 4o dismiss the 
maids into the adjacent rooms — to eat and 
drink and converse without restraint! — Ah! 
this is indeed one of the enjoyments of the 
boudoir I 

We have endeavoured to convey to our pr^ 
vioosly uninitiated readers some idea of tho 
uses which the boudoir serves amongst our 
Continental neighbours : but we have now 
especially to speak of the boudoir of the Em- 
press Eugenie. It can easily be understood 
how this apartment might serve as an agree- 
able resort for the Empress when wearied 
with Court ceremoniesL she would wish to be 
alone with some half-dozen of her ladies-in- 
waiting, — that formality being thrown aside, 
she might converse without restraint on the 
leading topics of the day, or indulge her musical 
taste, or listen while some new work was being 
read to her. 

It was, as we have said, about a fortnight 
after the incidents related in the opening 
chapter, and between five and six o'clock in 
the evening, that the Empress was seated in 
the boudoir with some of the principal ladies 
atuched to her person. Thev were all in ftdl 
evening attire, and prepared ror the announce- 
ment that dinner was served up— but previous 
to which they might reckon on a full honr of 
agreeable discourse in the elegant retirement 
of that boudoir. 

The Empress — ^the central star of the beau- 
tiful group— was half reclining upon a sofa. 
She was about twenty-six vears of age, and 
exceedingly beautifhl. Kothing could trans- 
cend the transparent fairness of her com- 
plexion, with the delicate tint of the rose upon 
the cheeks, and with the bright carnation of 
the lips, the freshness of which were charac- 
teristic of health. Her light auburn hair— 
luxuriant in quantity, soft and fine in quality, 
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and ahining with a rich natural ^loss — was 
arraaffed in bands, and gathered m a large 
knot Tow down at the back of the head, thos 
setting off the beauty of that well-shaped head 
to its fullest adyantage. . Her eyes wererdark, 
and with their lashes and brows many shades 
deeper than the hair, fox^ned a species of con- 
trast therewith, producing the most pleasing 
effect— giyinff animation to the whole coun- 
tenance—and enhancing, if possible, the bril- 
liant fairness of the complexion. The features 
were fiiultlesslv regular, and the countenance 
formed a perfect oval. Slightly above the 
middle height, the figure of the impress was 
remarkablr handsome and graceful in its sym- 
metry, lliou^h a Spaniard by birth, she pos- 
sessed the fiur complexion of the EngUsV 
woman, with the lively and agreeable manners 
of the French. All who approached her were 
particularly fascinated by the sweetness of her 
smile and by the goodness which beamed in 
her looks. If such high positions as that 
which she occupies in the world must perforce 
exist, infinitely more worthy thereof was she 
than aine-tenths of any of the females who 
were embellished with the prestige of Royalty 
from their very birth ; — ^and we may add that 
pity 'twas such a being as Eugenie should 
have become the spouse of a man who had 
waded knee-deep in blood in order to seat 
himself upon, a throne I But on this subject 
we shall say no more ; for politics have nothing 
to do with the narrative which we are now 
giving forth to the public 

Let us endeavour to make our readers ac- 
quainted with the ladies who on the present 
occasion were in attendance on the Empress 
Eugenie. Her Majesty, as we have said, was 
half-reclining upon a sofa: at the foot stood 
the Countess de Mauleon, holding in her hand 
a small bouquet of flowers, enclosed in a piece 
of snowy-white paper, for fear lest the stalks 
should soil the delicate gloves which the lady 
wore. On an ottoman dose by, sat a young 
and beautiful girl, about eighteen years of age, 
whose dark brown hair served as a frame-work 
for a countenance full of candour and in- 

Snuousness, and in the liquid depths of whose 
rge dark blue eyes the purest thoughts of an 
innocent soul might be read. This was Julie 
Talmont, whose name is already iiuniliar to 
our readers. 

At the head of the sofa three ladies were 
standing. One, who was placed immediately 
behind the Empress, v(as the same Biade- 
moiselle Villefrancbe who was alluded to 
in the preceding chapter as the confidante 
of Julie Talmont. She was a fair-haired 
beauty, with a figure the least thing inclined 
to eiROot^iai, but nevertheless perfectly sym- 
metrical. Next to her stood the Baroness de 
Cardillac— a superb woman, of tall suture 
and magnificent shape. She was married, and 
her husband was a high dignitary about the 
person of the Emperor. She bore the Chris- 
tian name of Juno ; and assuredly no appel- 
lation could have been more appropriate, for 
there was something in her majestic looks, in 
the expression of her fine aquiline counter 
nance, and in the imposing msjest^ of her 
griind and striking figure, which might well 



remind the obsen^er of the Qaeen of the Olym- 
pian heaven. The remaining young lady was 
flCademoiselle Lesparre— « beautiiur creature, 
about the same age as Julie Talmont, and of 
the same style of loveliness. 

Thus, of the five ladies now in attendance 
upon the Empress, one wfu married — that is 
to say, the Baroness de CardiUac : one was a 
widow — namely, the Countess de Mauleon; 
and the other three were single. When the 
Empress found herself alone with her ladies 
on such occasions as this of which we are 
writing, she treated them as friends and comr 
panions — she strove to place herself on a foot- 
ing of eanality with them — and she bade them 
be seatea if such were their inclination. Thus, 
if some of them were now standing round 
the sofa whereon the Empress herself was 
placed, it was not through any observance of 
a formal etiquette, nor because they felt them- 
selves to be under any restraint : it was simply 
because each was doing at the moment that 
which best suited her tantasy or inclination — 
so that while Julie Talmont only was seated, 
all the rest were standing. 

Within the last fortnight the Countess ot 
Mauleon had displayed a great friendship to- 
wards Julie Talmont : she appeared to be at- 
taching herself to this young lady, and demon- 
strating all those little amiabilities and kind- 
nesses which seemed to be the overtures of a 
warm friendship. Julie was artless, right- 
principled, and generous-souled; and she there- 
fore met the Ck>untess de Mauleou's advances 
with as much cordiality as a certain natural 
timidity of disposition would allow her to dis- 
play. jBut let us now see what is taking i>lace 
within the boudoir of the Empress Eugenie. 

The conversation turned brst of all upon 
the war ; and then Julie Talmont's heart pal- 
pitated with mingled hope and fear, as she 
thought of her absent lover, — ^hope that he 
might find opportunities of distinguishing him- 
self as well as that he might escape all peril, 
— ^and fear lest in the pursuit of glory he 
should encounter death ! But she did her 
best to veil her emotions while the discoulrse 
dwelt upon the warlike topic ; for, as we have 
already seen, this love-affair of her*s was a 
secret which she had revealed only to her con- 
fidante Georgette Villefranche, and which she 
little imagined to be withiit the knowledge of 
the Countess de Mauleon. 

The Countess, perceiving that the topic was 
in reality more or less painful to Julie Talmont, 
sought an opportunity of changing it so soon 
as she could do so without appearing to trench 

rn the prerogative of the Empress, who on 
such occasions was supposed togive the 
conversation its tone and impulse. We do not 
exacUy know how it came about — nor is it 
needful to pause to ifiquire ; but certain it is 
that sometning was said which induced the | 
Empress to inquire, *'Can any one tell me 
whether it be really true that this clairvojfani 
•—somnambulist — ^mesmerist — or whatever he 
may style himself— is performing such wonder- 
ful things and creating such a sensation ?" 

" There can be no doubtjrour Majesty," an- 
swered the Baroness de CardiUac, that this 
youth Alexandre has made himself talked 
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about thronghont the entire metropolis. As 
for mj husband the Baron, he 1b a perfect be- 
liever in M. Alexandre*B powers/' 

'* And yet, mj dear Jano,'* said the Empress, 
^ every one gives yoor husband the credit of 
being a shrewd, strong-minded man." 

*' True, your Majesty," rejoined the Baroness: 
''but after that Incident in respect to my hns- 
band*s uncle the hanker, M. Bonvard ** 

**l hare not heard it," said the Empress. 
"Was it to this that the Countess was just now 
referring r* 

"Oh, your Majesty should hear this tale!" 
exclaimed Georgette Villefranche : " It is really 
most remarkable I" 

" Upon no other authority would I haye be- 
lieved it," interjecied Annett<9 Lesparre, "than 
on that of such respectable personages as the 
banker and the Baron.** 

" You have all heard the story^ then,** said i 
the ^fimpress, smiling, but at the same time 
manifestrng a considerable degree of curiosity ; 
" and you all appear to believe it?" 

'*I beg your Majesty's pardoiL" said the 
beautiful Julie Talmont; "but I have not 

heard the story and indeed, until the topic 

was now started, I nerer bestowed any parti- 
cular attention on the subject of dairvofancej 
somnambulism, or mesmerism." 

" Well, my dear J'uUe,** rejoined the Empresii 
with a smile, " we will soon see whether we are 
to become converts tp the belief in those mys- 
teries. Now, JunOf are are all impatient for 
your narrative." 

"It was about a fortnight ago," began the 
Baroness de Cardillac, " that M. donvard, my 
husband's uncle the opulent banker, who has 
had the honour of being presented to your 
Majestv, despatched a box of gold bullion by 
the railway, addressed to M. Dubois, a banker 
at Marseilles. A letter was sent bv the post to 
inform that banker of the precise time when he 
might expect the box at Marseilles. Two days 
afterwards M. Bonvard received a telegraphic 
message to the effect that the bullion case bad 
not arrived. The electric wires were instanta- 
neously set to work along the whole line : and 
the results were these: — The box had arrived 
in safety at Lyons, where it had to be chan^d 
into another t^aln; the guard first havms 
charge of it gave it into the care of the guard 
who was to convey it to Marseilles; the latter 
guard did not deny ihat such was the case, but 
declared that he fancied he had seen it sal^ in 
the care of a porter to convey it to his own 
train ; that he did not think anything more of 
it until he arrived at Marseilles, and then it 
was not to be fonnd« In short it had disap- 
peared at Lyons, or at all events could he 
traced no farther than that point. Such was 
the position of the matter ; and although two 
of the clerercit agents of the Parisian police 
were sent down to co-operate with the detec- 
tives of Lyons, no farther information could 
be obtained : the late of the bullion box con- 
tinued to be involved in the deepest mysterf. 
But the disappearance of the box was not the 
only calamity involved in the business ; for it 
seemed impossible to determine on whose head 
the loss was to faU. M. Bonvard insisted upon 
reparation from the railway company: the 



company on the other hand proclaimed certain 
neglected rules and unfulfilled forms in the 
transmission of the box as a reason for dis- 
puting the claim. Thus it seemed that an 
appeal to the law courts was inevitable. At 
that moment some one suggested that applica- 
tion should be made to the clairvoyant Alex- 
andre. M. Bonvard treated the proposition 
with a smile of pity; my husbano, who was 
with him at the time, laughed outright ; while 
the two agents of police, who had returned 
from Lyons, shrugged their shoulders in dis- 
gust and scorn. Nevertheless, the friend who 
jiifered the suggestion persevered, and vowed 
Ihat if his advice were not adopted he would 
go alone to Alexandre and consult him on the 
point. He also cited some marvellous tales in 
respect to the youthful clairvoifant*8 wondrous 
powers { BO that at length M. Bonvard began 
to vaver, and my husband remarked that it 
could at least do no harm, even if it produced 
Qo goo3, to consult M. Alexandre." 

*^A.nd so they went?" said the Empress in- 
quiringly. 

"les, your Majesty," was the response: 
" they went and consulted the clairvoyant when 
he was in a profound sleep or state of coma. 
This, be it understood, was precisely one week 
after the box of gold disappeared at Lyons. 
The box was minutely described to Alexandre, 
M. Bonvard not forgetting to mention that it 
had been addressed to M. Dubois, Banker, 
Marseilles. Presently Alexandre spoke; and 
he said that at that very moment he beheld a 
box answering the given description, on the 
quay of the port of Boulogne; but that there 
was no such address then upon it. After a 
little while the clatrvoyant added that this was 
the address which he now read on that box: — 
M. LegranOj Paris : then a penmark had been 
drawn through the word Paris, and underneath 
were written these words, via Bouhone for 
England, ^nftbermore Alexandre declared 
that dosa by this box stood a tall dark-looking 
man, with beard and moustache, and with a 
deep scar upon his left temple. He was ele- 
gantly dressed ; and in addition to the box, had 
a portmanteau and a carpet-bag at his feet. 
Having given this information, the clairvoyant 
awoke ; but when further questions were put 
to him, he did not recollect a single thing that 
he had been saying or that he had seen in his 
visions ; nor could he again be thrown into a 
state of coma." 

"This la really very interesting," said the 
BmpresB. 

" V ery," murmured Julie Talmont, in a lower 
tone. 

"*rhoee who had proceeded with a feeling of 
incredulitr to the lodging of the clairvoyant,"* 
resumed tlie Baroness de Cardillac, " departed 
tnence in a somewhat altered Btate of mind, for 
the exterior description of the box was most 
minutely accurate, with the exception of the 
substitution of one address for another. The 
telegraph was at once set to work : the electric 
queries flew with lightning-velocity along the 
wires to Boulogne ; and after a brief interval, 
they brought back the jesponses. Yes— there 
w€u such an individual as the one described, 
in the town of Boulogne; be had intended to 
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embark for EngUnd— he had been on the port 
with hifl luggage— and a portion of that Ing- 
gage conaisted of a box of precisely the form 
and appearance as the one that was missing, 
with tht exception of the difference of the ad- 
dress printed in large bold ink-letters upon it. 
Bvt this address corresponded precisely with 
the one which the cUurvojfcuu Alexandre had 
particnlarized. It farther appeared that the 
mdividn^ with his inggage had not embarked : 
a violent storm was raging^the wind was blow- 
ing a hnrricane — the sea was mnning moun- 
tains high — and no vessel dared put out of 
Boulogne harbour; so that the traTeller and 
his baggage had gone back to the hotel. Tour 
Majesty may easily conceive what step was 
tiien taken. Another message flew down the 
wires: in half an hour the answer came back : 
the instructions were obeyed — M. Legrand was 
arrested, and his luggage was under embargo. 
Away went M. Bonvaitl down to Boulogne ; 
and on his representations the box was opened. 
Tes ! — it proved to be the lost properfrr, and 
was at once identified. M. Legrand was 
brought up to Paris ; and he confessed to the 
detectives that he had stolen the box at the 
railway station at Lyons — ^that he had over- 
heard the instructions given by one guard to 
the other, and therefore Inew what it contained 
— (hi^ he had travelled across ihe country in 
postchaises and other hired vehicles, so as to 
avoid tfaA lines of railway— and that he had 
thus been so delayed in various ways as to be 
a week in getting to Boulosne, whence it was 
his intention to pass over to England and there 
dispose of his plunder. X need only add," said 
the Baroness de Cardillac, "that when the 
bullion was discovered, M. Bonvard sent a 
veiT handsome present to the dcMrwnfont Alex- 
andre ; and I believe that the directors of the 
railway company followed the example as 
liberally— which indeed they were bound to do, 
for the results of the extraordinary exercise of 
the youth's powers were to clear up a strange 
mystery, to exonerate the suspected characters 
of the two railway guards, to restore lost pro- 
perty, and to prevent a costly lawsuit." 

'* This is most remarkable !" said the Empress. 
*< It is no wonder that the banker, the BarOn 
de Cardillac, and aJl concerned, now put im- 
plicit faith in the powers of the claxntotfont. I 
should conceive that even the police-agents 
themselves must be cured of their scepticism ?" 

'*I believe," responded the Baroness de Car- 
dillac, "that those were ihe only persons who 
have abstained from expressing any positive 
opinion on the point: but, as my husband told 
me, they only shrugged their shoulders and 
looked at each other more mysteriously than 
ever." 

"For myself;" said the Bmpiess, ^I cannot 
do otherwise than firmly believe the tale, 
given as it is upon such respectable authority. 
And you, my dear Julie ?" 

Mademoiselle Talmont was absorbed at the 
moment in profound meditation t she suddenly 
started on being thus appealed to by the Em- 
press; and with a blush upon her beautiful 
cheeks, she said tremulously, "Oh, I, your 
Majesty? I think the narrative is very won- 
derful— but it is impossible to doubt itr' 



Dinner was now announced ; and the Em- 
press Eugenie, attended by her ladies, repaired 
to the drawing-room, where the Emperor and 
several nobles of his household were waiting 
to be thus joined by the remaining portion m 
the imperial company. 



CHAPTEB nL 

TRB TBBKB OOUST I.AI>IB8. 

Thb Emperor and Empress were to be present 
that evening at one of the principal theatres ; 
and thus at eight o'clock they iDse firom table. 
The Empress was attended to the theatre by 
the Baroness de Cardillac and Mademoiselle 
Lesparre: so that the Countess de Mauleon, 
Mademoiselle Yillefranche, and Mademoiselle 
Talmont remained behind in the apartments of 
their imperial mistress at the Tuileries. 

We ought to avail onrsdves of this oppor- 
tunity to state that Julie Talmont was the 
daughter of the Imperial Procurator (or local 
attorney-general) of an hnportaat city in the 
south of France. It was in that dty she had 
formed the acquaintance of Henri Vigors,-^ 
a subaltern in an infantry regiment, hSA who 
possessed nothing but his pay. The young 
lovers felt that it would be utterly useless to 
implore the assent of M. Talmont and his wife 
to tbeir betrothal and engagement ; for Julie's 
parents had formed high notions on behalf of 
their daughter. Thus, when some few months 
previous to the opening of our narrative, the 
regiment to which Uemri Vigors belonged was 
ordered to the East, the lovers ptighted their 
vows in secret ; for Julie was almost distracted 
at the idea of separation ; and her i^ection for 
the handsome Henri, on whose breast she was 
weeping at the time, got the better of the sense 
of duty and obedience which she owed to her 
parents. By those parents her engagement 
remained unsuspected ; and shortly afterwards 
the Procurator's interest obtained for his 
daughter the post of Maid of Honour about 
the person of the Empress Eugenie. The post 
combined that of Lettrice^ or "reader/* to her 
Imperial Majesty ; and thus Julie Talmont 
lived altogether in the palace^ and did not 
take her duty by turns, as was the ^j^ with 
the other Maids of Honour as well as with Uie 
Ladies of the Bedchamber. 

A great friendship had speedily sprung up 
between Julie Talmont and Georgette "^lle- 
franche ; and as every young damsel must 
necessarily have a confidante in her love^ the 
reader will be prepared to lean that there was 
no exception to the rule in the present in- 
stance. But it will sometimes happen that 
young ladies who are made the confidantes of 
others, bum to disclose the secret to some 
other confidantes in turn ; And this is espe- 
cially the case with French ladies, who above 
all things enjoy a little bit of gossip and mys- 
terious whispering in reference to love-aflkirs. 
Georgette Yillefranche was really not mis- 
chievous, nor treacherous, nor ill-disposed ; 
but she had the foibles of her sex and nation 
— ^e could not ke^ Julie's secret— and so 
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she one day confidentially whispered it to the 
Countess of Maaleon. Perhaps it would have 
gone no farther if it had not been for the dis- 
solntiqn of the connexion betwixt the Coun- 
tess and her lorer Faustin Mannande ; and 
then the Countess revealed the secret to Aun, 
as a means of wreaking a portion of the yin- 
dictiye spite which she entertained against 
him. 

After having given these Utde requisite ex- 
planations, we will resume the thread of our 
narrative. It was eight o'clock ; and now we 
find the Countess de Mauleon, Georgette 
Villefranche, and Julie Talmont seated toge- 
ther in the boudoir. The last-mentioned 
young lady was pensive and silent : the Coun- 
ters de Mauleon failed not to notice It — ^in- 
deed she had perceived that such was Julie's 
mood throughout dinner-time. What could 
be the cause of it? The Countess was not 
merdy full of curiott^, but she had likewise 
displayed great friencUhip towards Julie dur- 
ing the last fortnight ; and there was now an 
opportunity of making another demonstration 
of the same kind. 

'* My dear Julie," she said, taking the young 
maiden's hand, " you are in low spirits — ^you 
are dull ? I am afraid you are unhappy ?" 

Julie started, blushed, and looked confused, 
just as she had done before dinner when the 
Empress had appealed to her fur her opinion 
in reference to the stoxy of the dairvoyani and 
the box of bullion. 

"Now, my dear friend," the Countess at 
once proceeded, " if you have anything to vex 
or grieve you, pray let Georgette and myself 
have the opportunity of offering consolation. 
It you need advice, you shall not vainly appeal 
to us. Tou know that Georgette is your friend ; 
I hope you wHl look upon me as your firiend 
likewise?" 

"0, vest" exclaimed Julie: ''Ton have 
been so xind to me I" 

"And let me be your confidante," said the 
Countess: "reveal to me and to our amiable 
Georgette here whatsoever is occupying your 
mind^— at least, I mean, if there be nothing 
indiscreet in asking you thus to confide in us. 

"Oh, indiscreet — no !" ejaculated Made- 
moiselle Talmont. " How can I ever be suf- 
ficientlv grateful to you for these proofs of 
friendship? Georgette is already in my con- 
fidence : — 4ind the beautiful girl, with con- 
tinued blushes on her cheeks, bent a look of 
mingled archness and confusion uponMade- 
moifHoUe Villefranche. 

" Ah ! I see that it is some little love-affair t" 
exclaimed the Countess. "Well, my dear Julie, 
you are young and charming — it is natural 
that your heart should be susceptible " 

" Oh, tell the Countess everything !" sud- 
denly interrupted Julie, thus addressing herself 
to Audemoisdle Villefranche :" tell her eveiy- 
thinff, my dear Gecurgette— though of course it 
is aUa secret !" 

"Oh, decidedly!" ejaculated the Countess 
de Mauleon. "Come, Georgette :"-^and she 
gaily led her ofi'into an adjoining room. 

Of course there was no revelation to make — 
becanse, as the reader has seen. Mademoiselle 
Villefiraaehe had abready communicated Julie's 



secret to the Countess. But they remained in 
that adjoining room for some ten minutes for 
the sake of appearances ; and then they re- 
turned into the boudoir, where Julie started 
up firom another deep reverie the instant that 
the door was opened. 

"Ah, my dear young friend," exclaimed 
the Countess, hastening forward to embrace 
her, " I give you all my sympathy — and I will 
render you all my assistance in whatsoever 
way my services can be made available. I 
myself will pretend to have some .deep interest 
in ^our Henri Vigors — ^I will apeak to influ- 
ential friends — and they in their turn shall 
speak to the Minister of War, and to the 
Emperor ; so that we may ensure the promo- 
tion of the young subaltern. Or we may get 
him a good Staff appointment — we will push 
him on — ^we will raise him so high thatM. 
Talmont, the Imperial Procurator, will not 
hesitate to give his assent to the union of his 
daughter with Henri Vigors I" 

Julie pressed the hand of the Countess with 
the most grateful fervour ; and then, with an 
air as if there were a certain confusion and 
bewilderment in her thoughts, she said with a 
singular abruptness, "Do you really put faith 
in that tale which was toldiust now? 

" Ah 1" responded the Countess ; ''if you 
ask me whether I believe that the incidents 
were precisely as Juno de Cardillac related 
them, I answer in the affirmative : but if yon 
inquire whether I believe in ckurvojfance, that 
is quite another thing 1" 

" And I confess that I do 1" ejaculated 
Georgette Villefranche. "And if you believe. 
Countess, in the incidents as related by Juno, 
vou must necessarily put faith in the power 
by which the lost bullion-box was recovered 
and the thief has been lodged in the hands of 
justice." 

" Perhaps," said the Countess, with a smile, 
" there is a certain levity in my disposition — 
or else a certain disinclination to believe in the 
marvellous — which made me answer off- band 
and with too little consideration. Well then, 
I recant," she added deliberately ; " and I 
think that I must confess I do believe." 

" Ah I" — and so suddenly as well as so sin- 
gularly did the ejaculation bunt forth from 
Julie Talmont's lips, that both the Countess 
and Georgette gased upon her with an air of 
surprise. Again was the young damsel seized 
witn an indescribable confusion ; and as if 
endeavouring to check the progress of her own 
thoughts, she exclaimed, " No 1 no I I will 
not be so foolish !" 

A light flashed in unto the mind of the 
Countess of Mauleon; and taking Julie's 
hand, she said with a most fHendly smile, "I 
can fathom ypnr wishes. Nay I do not be 
ashamed! There is no harm in harbouring 
such an inclination I— there would be no harm 
in gratifying it! We have got nothing to do 

1 had ordered my carriage for nine o'clock* 

as I intended to jro home for an hour or two: 
but if you like. Georgette and I will accom- 
panyyou." 

" What on earth does all this meanT asked 
Mademoiselle Villefranche, opening her large 
azure eyes in the most unfeigned amazement. 
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"Ton are talking in enigmas, Conntess— at i 
least so far as I am concerned ; though Jnlie ' 
appears to comprehend them." 

*^ Oh, how doll yott are, Ay dear friend!" 
ejacnlated Madame de Manleon. *'Do yon 
not see that we are thinking of paying a yisit 
to the chirvcjfOHt Alexandre ?" 

"^Ah! that would be delightful I" cried 
Geoigette. " If I had a lover who was hun- 
dreds of miles off, I would reiy soon consult 
H. Alexandre, to assure myself that the be- 
brred one is in good health I" 

** And these are precisely the ideas," said 
the Countess, ^* which our friend Julie has been 
entertaining. Come ! we will proceed together 
to the elairvoyant''§ / But let us muffle our- 
selves well up in cloaks or shawls, and put on 
thick Tails, so that we may not be recog- 



^But do yon not think me veiy, very fool- 
ish ?" asked Julie Talmont, with a tremulous 
Toice and blushing countenance. 

''Poolish 7 — ^no !" and this ejaculation on 
the part of the Conntess was at once echoed 
by Georgette. 

The three ladies accordingly separated to 
their respective chambers in that department 
of the palace : but in about ten minutes they 
again met in the boudoir, whence they de- 
scended to the Countess de Mauleon's carriage, 
which was in waiting. The Conntess first of 
all gave the order to drive to her own resi- 
dence, so that the domestics of the palace who 
were lounging about at the entrance where the 
equipage drew up might not become informed 
of their real intention : but when some little 
distance had been accomplished, the Countess 
pulled the check-string and issued a different I 
mandate. The carriage accordingly drove in 
another direction. It presently entered a nar- 
row street, and at length stopped at a house 
some half>way down this thoroughfare to which 
we are alluding. No summons was needed at 
the bell; for tbe moment the equipage drove 
up, a wicket in the large carriage-gates of the 
habitation opened. As the three Court ladies 
passed in, the wicket at once closed behind 
them ; for it was managed with a wire and a 
spring communicating with the porter's lodge. 
It must not however be supposed that Alex- 
andre the datrvoycmt occupied 'an entire man- 
sion or kept a porter at his gate : but for the 
sake of our untravelled readers we will observe 
that nearly all the houses in Paris are of im • 
mense siie, built in the form of squares, with 
court-yards in the midst, whence three or four 
staircases open up; and the huge carriage - 

Ktes, with the appurtenances of a porter and 
ige, are thus to be seen at almost every one 
of these houses. Each house itself contains 
numerous suites of apartments, varying in sise 
and appointments, from the ground floor to the 
highest, and thus apportioned to all standards 
of rent. Twenty or thirty families — sometimes 
even double that number — ^may therefore idl 
live as it were beneath the same roof— all as 
complete strangers to each other and as entirely 
ignorant of each other's names, as the same 
number of families would be if living in Lon- 
don in as many houses all forming a row and 
denominated ** a street." 



The three ladies, ere alighting from the car- 
riage, had put on their black veils, and had 
muffled themselves in the plainest and com- 
monest travellinff-cloaks which their wardrobes 
could furnish. On passing through the wicket, 
the Countess de Manleon stepped up to the 
window of the porter's lodge, and simply spoke 
the name — **m1 Alexandre." 

It was an inqniry : the porter knew what it 
meant; and he answered, **The first to the 
right— third floor." 

The ladies accordingly took the first stair- 
case on the right hand: it was well lighted 
with gas, and &ey hastily ascended it They 
passed the door of the suite of apartihents on 
the first floor : a physician dwelt there. They 
passed the door of the suite of apartments on 
the second floor; some private familv dwelt 
there. They reached the landing of the third 
floor; and on the outer door of that suite of 
apartments, appeared the name of M. Alex- 
andre on a small oval line plate. 

But now the courage which had been inspired 
by ardent love's anxious curiosity on the part 
of Julie Talmont, began to fail ; and stopping 
short, she said in a tremulous whisper to her 
two companions, *' Oh, what if I were doing 
wrong ? — ^what if I were seeking to penetrate 
unduly into hidden mysteries, and to court the 
agency of powers which may be less allied to 
inspirations from heaven than from another 
and very different source !" 

*'Be not frightened, my dear friend," said 
the Countess de Maoleon, who liked the ad- 
venture well enough. ** Taking for granted 
every point of Juno's story, it is quite evident 
that M. Alexandre's powers are exercised for a 
good purpose. Besides, we have gone too far 
to retreat without overwhelming ourselves with 
ridicule in each other's eyes." 

**Then let us proceed,'^ said Julie. 

The Countess of Manleon rang the bell; 
and tiie door was immediately opened by an 
elderly woman, plainly dressed, and of rustic 
appearance. She respectfully ssiuted the three 
ladies, but said nothing — and at once conducted 
them through a little lobby, or hall, into an 
ante-room well lighted and heated by a shut-up 
stove. 

''Is M. Alexandre disengaged?" inquired 
the Countess de Manleon. 

"Yes," responded the woman; "and yon 
could not have come more opportunely: for 
though this is the hour when the spiritual 
humour is chiefly upon him, yet it is likewise 
the time of the day when he has fewest visitors. 
He is at present alone." 

"Then lead the way, my good woman," said 
the Countess: "for we wish to consult him." 

"But you must enter separately," replied the 
female. " The one who chooses to consult my 
son first, may come with me." 

"Indeed! is it so?" ejaculated Madame de 
Manleon. "For my part, I have nothing to 
learn in which your son's agency can serve 
me." 

" Nor I," added Georgette Yillefranche: and 
then both the ladies turned towards their friend 
Julie Talmont. 

Again did this yonng maiden's courage fail 
her: indeed a sensation of awe had taken pbs- 
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sesaion of her — and she would faiu have re- 
treated. Bat she remembered what the Coun- 
tess had said in reference to OTerwhelming 
themselves with ridicule : and thus a certain 
little feeling of pride— or rather, we should 
say, a fear of contempt — ^nrged her on. The 
woman stood with her fingers upon the handle 
of an inner door — Julie stepped forward — ^the 
Countess whispered "Courage !" and the young 
maiden accompanied the female into the ac^a- 
cent apartment. 

It is not however our purpose to follow her ; 
but we must remain with the Countess de 
Mauleon and Georgette ViUefiranche in the 
ante-room. They conversed together for some 
little while In a subdued tone, for they were 
not altogether exempt from the same sensa- 
tion of awe which had gradually closed in as it 
were upon the mind of their younff friend. They 
expressed a wonder whether she would sus- 
tain her courage becomingly — what she would 
hear — whether it would be agreeable — whether 
it would prove true — or whether it would be 
the mere random assertions of empiricism? 
But after a little while their discourse gradu- 
ally dwindled into silence: Greorgette Yille- 
franche found her superstitious sensation grow- 
ing more and more oppressive ; and even the 
Cotmtess felt her usual vivaciousness and cheer- 
fulness failing her. The two ladles sat down 
and gave way to their reflections. 

H2if an hour elapsed from the moment that 
Julie Tidmont had passed away from their 
presence ; and now the inner door opened and 
she came forth. The veil was still over he^r 
countenance, so that her two friends could not 
see how she looked ; but it Btruck> them both 
that she sta^ered, or at all events walked un- 
■teadily, as if labouring under some powerful 
emotion. The woman was behind her; but 
her countenance was just as calm and unruffled 
as when she had first given the three ladies 
admission. 

** Come away I come quickly I" said Made- 
moiselle Talmont, in a low, hurried, and al- 
tered voice, as the Countess hastily approached 
her. 

*'Good heavens, my sweet friend !" exclaimed 
liadame de Mauleon, now smitten with alarm : 
*<has anything happened?" 

« Come qmck, I say ! — let ns leave this 
place I" responded Julie ; and it was still in a 
voice that sounded most unnaturally unlike 
her own. 

'* Are there any fees to liquidate ?** asked 
the Countess, turning towards the woman ; for 
she thought that Julie might have possibly 
forgotten this part of the business in the midst 
of the agitation under which she was evidently 
labouring. 

**The fees are paid," answered the mother 
of the cla^rvoyanL 

She then opened the outer door of the suite 
of apartments; and the Countess said in a 
hurried whisper, **Lean on my arm, dear 
Julie r 

«No, I thank you," replied the young lady, 
in a voice that was no longer tremulous, — ^but 
eold, level, and monotonous, as if emanating 
firom fixed despair itself. 

Madame de Mauleon saw that this was not 



I the moment to ask for explanations; and She 
led the way down the staircase, Julie follow- 
ing, and Georgette closing the rear. The lastr 
mentioned young lady was even more pained 
and anxious than the Countess herself on her 
friend's account, because she really possessed 
a better heart and more sensibiUty than 
Madame de Mauleon. In a couple of minutes 
they were all three seated in the carriage ; and 
the Countess ordered the coachman to drive 
to her own mansion. But Julie at onoe said, 
" No, I beseech you I Iiet us return to tha 
palace — for I do not feel very well — ^I am 
anxious to seek my own chamber — ^I reqmre a 
night's rest to— to— " 

The Countess comprehended that Made* 
moiselle Talmont had received some shock 
which it would probably take a few hours to 
get over ; and therefore she at once determined 
to comply with the young ladv's request. 

"Yea— drive to the psTace,'^ she said to the 
lacquey who was awaiting orders. 

" Stop one moment V* ejaculated Made- 
moiselle Talmont ; and opening her cloak, she 
looked at her watch by the light of the lamp 
which was over the gateway whereat the car- 
riage was standing. '* Twenty-five minutes to 
ten," she said. " Thoenty-Jive tninuiea to ten I" 
she still more emphatically repeated. *' And 
now drive on." 

The footman leapt up to his place oa tha 
box by the side of the coachman; and the 
equipage rolled rapidly away. 

"Twenty-five minutes to ten I" again re- ^/ 
peated Julie Talmont : " in the evening of tb« 
19th of October," she went on to say in a 
musing tone^ but in a voice which sounded so 
strange and altered £rom its natural accents 
that it was painful to hear it: — then suddenly 
seeming to recollect that she had companions 
with iier, she exclaimed quickly, "Ajid yon 
too, my dear flriends, bear in mind this honr 
and this date 1" 

"Good heavens, my dear Julie!" said the 
Countess; "what can you possibly mean? 
Something has distressed you ^" 

" Oh I" cried Georgette Yillefiraiiche, " how 
bitterly, bitterly do I deplore that we should 
have yielded to this fantasy— that we should 
have given way to this idle whim !" 

"Blame not yourselves," interrupted Julio 
Talmont, now speiJung firmly and as if with a 
mind courageously nerved. "It was all my 
own fault. I sought by illegitimate means to 
obtain a knowledge-*— but no matter I Per* 
haps it is all for the best." 

"Is it possible that you have heard soma 
evil tidings?" inquired the Countess, whose 
curiosity amounted almost to a veritable ^^7- 
"Has anvthing happened to your lover? Is 
he wounded — fll— " 

"Do not ask me, I beseech you I" inter- 
rupted Julie Talmont. "If you are both 
really my friends, you will not question me on 
the subject 1— you will never again allude to 
it I No! — nor yet let the name of Henri 
Vigors be ever again breathed in my hearing ! 
I adjure yon by all that there is sacred and 
solemn in the feeling of friendship, to grant 
me these favours 1" 

"The mystery is dreadful^" said Qeoigetto 




ViUefiranche, shuddering ; ** bat still yon have 
» right to dictate, Jnlie, in the name of firiend- 
•hip— and you shidl be obeyed!" 

The Countess de Mauleon dared not urge 
any further queries or give rein to her own 
cariosity, after the generous speech which 
Geoigette had just made ; and she therefore 
was compelled to add, *'Tes, my dear friend — 
you shall be obeyed I" 

The equipage reached tiio Tnileries; and 
Mademoiselle Talmont, now raising her veil, 
embraced both her friends ere retiring to her 
own chamber ; and they noticed that uie was 
pale as deatl^ and they felt her countenance 
was also as cold as that of a corpse. 



CHAPTEBIV. 

THB OBIMBAH TBICT. 

Thb sceae now changes ; and we most trans- 
port our readers to the interior of a tent be- 
long^g to the English encampment in front of 
SebastopoL But though it is to the Crimea 
that we thus for a time transfer the theatre of 
our stor^, yet we deem it proper not to lose an 
instant m notifying that our purpose will be to 
have as little concern as possible with the tre- 
mendous eyents which occurred in that clime, 
and which have ere now tfLkta their proper 
places in the pages of history. 

The tent to which we purpose to introduce 
our readers, belonged to a young officer named 
Gement Stirling^ fuid who was a lieutenant in 
an infantiy regiment. He was about four or 
fiye and twenty years of age— slender, well- 
made, and tolerably good-looking. The in- 
terior of his tent was not utterfy devoid of 
evei^ comfort, althoneh it assuredly afforded a 
striking contrast to the handsomely furnished 
apartment which Lieutenant Stirling was wont 
to occupy when his regiment had been quar- 
tered in England. Tet now, within that tent, 
there was the camp-bedstead, made of iron 
and with brass ornaments — a light and even 
elegant manufacture ; and there was an ample 
Supply of bedding. A portable stove stood 
near the opening of the tent, so that the smoke 
might escape by the same avenue that served 
as a door. A cheerful fire was blaaing, and a 
kettle was sending forth its steam ; for the 
water was boiling to make punch for tb# be- 
hoof of Clement Stirling and a friend who had 
dropped in to bear him company for an hour 
or two. There was no table; but this defi- 
ciency was supplied by a trunk, which was 
covered with bottles and glasses ; and a couple 
of camp-stools served for the accommodation 
of the master of the tent and his guest. 

It was between six and seven o'clock in the 
evening when we thus peep into the interior 
of that tent ; and as it suits the purpose of our 
tale to be very particular in reference to dates, 
we will add that it was the 19th of October— 
the verjr same day, in short, on which occurred 
the incidents so futhfuUy described in the pre- 
ceding chapter. Perhaps our readers will have 
the goodness to bear' in mind these coin- 
cidences of date, as they may possibly have 



more to do with the development of our nar- 
rative than may at present appear. 

We have already said that jUlement Stirling 
was a tolerably good-looking younp man ; and 
if we now contemplate him, as he is seated on 
his camp-stool, leaning in a nonchalant way 
against the pole supporting the tent, smoking 
his cigar, and discoursing with his companion 
on the battle of the Alma, the flank march to 
Sebastopol, and the preparations that were 
making for the grand siege, we should say that 
he was a good-tempered young man — not par- 
ticularly overburdened with brains— somewhat 
thoughtless — courageous, but not boastful — 
and with bat a very superficial knowledge in- 
deed of military affairs. His companion was 
Captain Clive — an officer in a cavalry regi- 
ment, who was some five or six years older 
than the infantry lieutenant Captain Clive 
had strongly marked features of tfie aquiline 
cast : he wore a moustache, and was already 
suffering hia beard to grow : he was tall and 
strongly built, and altogether had a veritable 
martial appearance. As he sat smoking his 
meerschaum pipe, and conversing with his 
companion, a strong contrast might have been 
peroeived between the looks ot the two officers : 
for whereas there was something off-hand ana 
frank, and even generous in the expression of 
Lieutenant Stirling's countenance, there were 
on the other hand all the evidences of the 
shrewd, calculating, experienced man of the 
world depicted on the features of Captain 
Clive. 

After Clement Stirling had been talkine for 
a while — somewhat fiippantly and superficially 
withal— on recent events and militaiy matters 
in general — and after Edward Clive had dog- 
matized in an authoritative, arrogant, self- 
sufficient style for an equal length of time on 
the same subject— there was a pause in the 
discourse, while the glasses were being re- 
plenished. 

'* By the bye," exclaimed Clement Stirling, 
suddenly recollecting something, " I expect an- 
other fellow to smoke a cigar here presently." 

"Do I know him?" inquired Clive. 

*'No: he belongs to oui neighbours," re- 
sponded Stirling. " A devilish fine specimen 
of a young French officer he is too I" 

"Well, I don't know how it, is," observed 
Clive, "but those French officers never im> 

?ressed me with the idea of being gentlemen, 
'hey all look as if they had risen from the 

ranks " 

"Come, come, Clive!" ejaculated Stirlbig, 
" that's being a little too severe on our neigh- 
bours. I teU you what I — ^I think we ought to 
be generous and do them all the justice possi- 
ble, now that we are fighting alongside of 

them " 

" And who the devil wants to do them an 
injustice?" demanded Clive, almost gruffly. 
" I don't say the officers ain't brave : but I say 
that they don't look like gentlemen. I Imow 
deuced well they don't shrink from the smell 
of powder : but I'll also take my oath that they 
are not a bit more afraid of the smell of 



n 



onions. 

Clement Stirling burst out laughing at this 
wretched attempt at wit; and then lie said, 
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"Ton mj seal, Cliye, yoa are too hard apon 
the French officen. In the first place yoa 
know they don't all rise from th6 ranks ; a 
good many of them enter the army direct from 
the Polytechnic Schools -^ which are pretty 
mnch like our Military College at Sandharst, 
you know." 

'* Jnst as if I didn't know about the French 
Polytechnic Schools!" said Captain Cliye. 
** Didn't I liye four or fiye years in France 
before I went into the army ?" 

"Well then," ejaculated Stirling, <<you 
must haye seen that there are some fine ele- 
gant young men amongst the students at the 
military a^uidemies; and if you grant me this, 
yon must also grant that a number ot the same 
sort are necessarily to be found in the army." 

"Well, we wont dispute on the point,**^ re- 
joined Captain Cliye. "But who is this fine 
specimen of a French officer that you haye 
picked up?" 

"You will see him presently," answered 
Stirling. " I met him a few days a^ down 
atBalaklay'a: we got into conyersation — ^and 
I soon found that he was a deyilish nice sort 
of a fellow, and that I should like him yery 
much. He is not older than I am ; and he 
has got a couple of decorations." 

"What?" exclaimed Captain Cliye; "two 
decorations ?~and he not more than three or 
four and twenty I" 

"It is as I tell you," answered Stirling. 
" He was all through two campaigns against 
the Kabyles in Algeria. In one he led a sort 
of fot lorn hope, which however fully succeeded ; 
and in the other he had the good fortune to 
saye the life of the Goyemor-General, Chan- 
garnier. So he obtained a medal for the first 
exploit, and the cross of the Legion of Honour 
for the second. Then, it appears, he distin- 
guished himself yery highly the other day at 
Alma ^" 

" I suppose he told you so ?" said Captain 
Clive superciliously. 

"Not he I" returned Clement Stirling : " I 
heard it from another quarter. The fact is, 
this new friend of mine inyited A the day 
before yesterday to yisit his tent an« go oyer 
the French encampment. Well, I i^nt ; and 
what do you think? After we had gone oyer 
the camp, he took me to his tent — and there 
was as elegant a little luncheon as you could 
wish to see. Two or three other French officers 
were present ; and it was afterwards, when in 
conyersation with one of them, that I learnt 
how my new friend had distinguished himself 
at the Alma. He belongs to Bosquet's di- 
yision ; and he was therefore one of the first 
up the heights that day." 

"Bat I am afraid," said Captain Cliye, 
looking slowly round the tent, "that you won't 
be enabled to retam your French friend's 
hospitality in anything like decent form. What 
the deyil will you give him as a set-off against 
his elegant luncheon ? A glass of grog and 
one of these yillanous cheroots ?" 

"And a hearty welcome," added Clement 
Stirling. "But still, that's not quite all. I 
had made arrangements for a liitle amuse- 
ment this evening, Ned — a sort of surprise, my 
boy "* 



" How so ?" asked the Captain. 

"Well, there'll be supper here between nine 
and ten o'clock," rejoined Stirling: "that 
matter is all settled, I can tell you ! Oysters 
—cold fowls — a ham in short, enough for 



SIX." 

" And who are to be the six?" asked Clive. 
" We shall be three men ; and by rights there 
ought to be three women : but aeyii a chance 
is there in this place of seeing anything decent 
in the shape of a petticoat 1" 

" Now don't be too certain," said Clement 
Stirling, with a sl^ look: and then, as he 
beheld his companion's puzzled countenance, 
he burst out into a loud merry laugh. 

"Well, I suppose there's another surprise," 
said the Captain, "greater still than your 
supper of oysters, fowls, and ham ?" 

" I tdl you we shall be six," rejoined Stir- 
ling ; " and the three who are to make up the 
{)arty will be the prettiest — genteelest — ^mcest- 
ooking girls '* 

"Nonsense!" exclaimed Clive. "You don't 
mean to say this ?" 

"I do mean to say it; for I saw them at 
Balaklava, where they arrived the very same 
day that I first fell in with my French friend. 
The fact is, I went down to clear a hamper of 
wine and spirits that had arrived from Eng- 
land ; and 1 fell in with the three beauties who 
had come up from Constantinople in the same 
ship which brought my package. Two of the 
girls are English^the third French." 

" And they are coming to sup with you ?" de- 
manded Clive. 

" Positively. Wait and you will see. They 
have doubtless warlike tastes," continued Stir- 
ling, with a merry laugh ; " and therefore they 
have followed the allied armies." 

" Then^ all things considered," observed Cap- 
tain Clive, "you will return most handsomely 
the hospitality you experienced on the part of 
your French friend. A supper is an equiva- 
lent for a luncheon, to begin with: but you 
throw in the additional advantage of a delec- 
table female society." 

" And thus I have prepared a little surprise 
for my French friend," exclaimed Stirling. 

" We will have a bit of fun with him we 

won't tell him a single syllable about the ex- 
pected visit of these fair ones he shall in- 
deed be taken unawares I^and as I think he 
is the least thing inclined to be sentimental — 
though a devilish fine high-spirited fellow, 
mind you ! " 

"Do you mean that he will either be making 
serious love to one of these girls, or that he 
will be somewhat shocked at finding himself 
in such company ?" asked Clive, with a sneer. 

"Well, if either of the two, it wiU be the 
latter : for I noticed that when we were down 
at Balaklava together, and I pointed out the 
girls to him on the quay, he seemed perfectly 
indifferent ; and when I said that I should go 
and introduce myself to them, he bade me 
* good day.' Then, when I was at lunch with 
him, I got tolking of those girls, and told him 
how one was a fellow-countrywoman of his — 

a sweet pretty creature What the devil is 

her Christian name ? Oh, I remember I— 
Artemis I" 



"How cUnical 1* ejseulated CliTB. -"And 
VTMj wbu ua the dmiim of the other ronng 

" Oh, the; «n Ea^iih. Well, I loigU 

Oh, no I I ramambu t Lanra mnd CaroUoe I 
But I wu tellinB jon thM when at lancheon 
with in; Fren^ fHend, I jpoke to him of 
HadMHobelle An«mU ; ud inilead of enter- 
ing into the spirit of the thing, he pat on a 
Mrioni look, Mjlog tomething kbont poor 
girl, and wul a thockmg Aiitg it icat tht 
thntJd amt aU tKe vagfiom Franetjor iMiMraf 

"Well, «fter Ibkt, BUrling," nid Ceptain 
CliTe, with acontemptnoni langh, "I liegin to 
think thM IhU ;onng Trench officer of jonn 
ii nolhing more or 1m« tbu a preoion* milk- 
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to be called a milksop. We shall bring him 
ontand hare some fun wilh him. Conxe, Hedl 
don't go and be prejndiGed againK Tigon ba- 
fore joa see him." 

" Eh 1 what r" ej'acnlaied Clire, with a Hid- 
den itarL "What name did yon lay f* 

" Vigon — Henri Vigors," responded Stir- 
ling. " Bat the name seemed to strike jon ?" 

" No — not at aH," retained the cavaliy offi- 
cer, who bad iomediatelT recoTered bis wonted 
cool Klf-posseseion. " It onlj occtirred to ma 
that the name was rather a cnrioas one — no- 
thing aristocratic in it:" and then as Clire pro- 
ceeded to replenish bis meerscbanm pipe, he 
mattered to himself, "This U singslarl the 
reiy penon I wanted to get acqoainlsd wlthl 
How exceeding]; remarkable 1 But alter all, 
let me make qnite sore." 

Clive drew forth a letter; and nnder pro- 
tano« of tearing off a piece of the B;-sheet f<ii 
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the purpose of lightinff hU pipe, he glanced at 
its contents, and reaa the words—'* a certain 
Henri Vigors, a lieutencuU in the — th regiment 
of light infantry" There could no longer be 
a doabt ; for Captain Cliye knew Terjr well 
that tha regiment thus referred to belonged to 
General Bosquet'i dirision. 

'* No.— the name certainly is not a rerj aris- 
tocratic one," said Olement Stirling, tn replj 
to the remark which his companion had Just 
now made : " bat itiU Ifc is a good enough name, 
for all that." . 

«< Do yon mean that hL Vigors belongs to 
a good family ?" inquired the cavalry officer. 

*'I know notldng abont his family : we hare 
never spoken on Ihe point But it most at 
least be a respectable one; or else he could not 
haye got admitted into the PoWtechnic School 
of Paris, where ne was educated ibr the army.'* 

**True!'* observed Clive: "but a family 
may be resbectable without being genteel, 
much less aristocratic. Otie's butcher and 
baker and grocer may be Hff resptciabU " 

" How ydti do run ofl in reference to my 
poor young fyiettd Henri Vicors I" exclaimed 
Clement, laufthing. "TotT Are pbsitlvely 
amusing, Nedr' 

" Ob, yoQ call liim A po» friend, do fotl ^ 
Then I suppose ne is ndt |»articttUrly well flff? 
—perhaps nothing but his pay f In fact, there 
is scarcely one bnt of t4»n 6f these Frehch 
oncers who caA boist llf A Ihllliog 1»6yond 
their actual stipends." 

'*I am able to tell yon," ans^^red Stlfiinff, 
" that Vigors has not a sln^e frane beyond hui 
pa^; beeause the same French ttfflcer who 
whispered to me at tke luncheon how iplen- 
didly Vigors had behaved on the heights the 
other morning— the Alma affiur I mean— told 
me that he wAs considered a capital iellow in 
his regimehtt he was iiever in debt, and 
always had A few francs to lend A friend ; he 
kept himself respectable. And 6ould ocea-. 
sionally afford sucn a spread as he gave ns on 
the occasion In the shape of lunch. And now 
I think yon know all about him— or at least 
as much as I can tell yon. But it is eight 
o'clock I" added Stirling, looking^ at his watch, 
*' and I expected him here by this time." 

The young officer rose and went to the 
entrance of his tent : it was a beautiful light 
evening — the sky was cloudless — the stars 
were shining brilliantly. A form was advanc- 
ing at a little distance amidst the mazes of 
the English encampment ; and Stirling quickly 
recognised the individual whom he was ex- 
pecting. Lieutenant Vigors approached — 
hearty shakings of the hands took place— and 
entenng the tent together, Stirling introduced 
his friend to Captain Cli?e. The Captain 
greeted the young gentleman with all befitting 
courtesy ; and he could not heln admitting in 
his own mind that Clement Stirling's eulogies 
of Henri Vigors were by no means exaggerated. 
It required bnt a glance at Uie French officer 
to feel convinced tnat he was a perfect gentle- 
man in his appearance and manners : remark- 
ably handsome he assuredly was; his figure 
was faultlessly svmmetrical : and he looked 
the accomplished young soldier. He wore 
upon his breast ue aecorations to which 



Clement Stirling had alluded. In order to 
oomplete the portraiture, we may add that he 
had dark hair and eyes, and his glossy black 
moustache threw out in most advantageous 
contrast the brilliancy of his teeth. He wore 
no whiskers : his complexion was embrowned 
with exposure to the sun— but this gave a 
manly air to the countenance. 

The conversation that followed was carried 
on in French, which language Edward Clive 
spoke with perfect fluency ; and Clement Stir- 
ling was tolerably well versed in it. 

''Now, Vigors," said Clement, "yon may 
either sit on this canlp-stool — or on that bed— 
or on the comer of Uiis box: for, as you may 
perceive, my domestic Arrangements are some- 
what Umited." 

" Do not pnt vooTadf to any inconvenience 
on my account," interrupted Renri. *^ I should 
prefer standing for the {^resent: I have been 
sitting in my tent All the afternoon—" 

** Drinking And Hmoklng^ t suppose— as we 
have been doing t" interjected Captain Clive. 

*'No ;" responded Henri Vigors, with a smile. 
"I have been studying fnaps and plAns of all 
this part of the Crimea { and I have also been 
writing several letters to France." 

''mil, then," ejacolated Stirling, <<now you 
can enjoy yourself. Here are dgars " 

**i took the liberty of bringing yoii tom^," 
said Vigors, *'not Itilowing exactly hdw yon 
might M ^npi>lied ill thii place, where one 
cannot step out And get #bAi ^ne wants, As in 
Paris or Loudon. tlenerAl Bdiidtiet made me 
a present dt A Doi bf cigAr» ihlA morning ; and 
here are | fc#, , - . 

thiti ifojsakifag, Vigorff j^Ai^d poat i couple 
of doaen cigars dfl the bqx serving at A table ; 
atid the ehtire nroceeding Ih reference to this 
little |>re8etit was conducted with the most 
gentlemanly tact— not with the air of a person 
stvdious^. and officiously bestowing a favour 
-!-hut with the ingenuous, off-hand» frank 
demeanour 5t d fellow-soldier ready to share 
with his comrades whatsoever he might possess 
and in which they might be deficient. 

"Thank yon, mv dear Vigors," said Stir- 
ling: ** these do indeed look like capital cigars 
— better than my own. And now brew for 
yourself. Here's wine, and brandjr, and gin ; 
and the kettle, as you see, is boiling away 
furiously." 

The three officen continued to discourse on 
a variety of subjects; and Henri Vigors 
showed himself, without pedantry, to be a 
young man of intelligence — ^well read in all 
useful branches of education, and with a veri- 
table scientific knowledge in respect to mili- 
taiT matters. Clement otiilin^who usually 
indolged in a light frivolous style of conversa- 
tion, spiced itith a ribald anecdote, a loose 
jest, or an obscene song . s ee med to forget his 
wonted predilection, and fell into the strain 
of more serions and rational discourse which 
now took its inspiration from the voung 
Frenchman. As for Captain Clive, ne in 
reality possessed far more understanding than 
his English comrade ; and he presently found 
himself almost fasciikated by the conversation 
of Henri Vigors. And yet Henri himself was 
totally unconscious that for the time-being he 



WB» effecting this wholesome ehaage ia the . 
tMtei of OTeineiit Stirling} or that he was 
prodaeing ao great an impression apon Edward 
CliTe. 

The time passed rapidly away : and Clement 
Stirling^ on presently referring to his watch, 
fonnd to his surprise that it was half-past nine 
o'doek, when lie had scarcely thooght that it 
oonld be as yet nine. 

*'By Joret" he ejaenlaled, starting up from 

his seatt *Mt is time they came -I mean it 

is time that my serraut showed himself to 
make some little arrangements for sapper.** 

'*Ah, to be sorer said Captain Clive. 
<«Bat what about a table ?" 

''Oh, that is all arranged," cried Stirling. 
''Two boxes placed upright^ endways, with 
some boards laid across — there's the tablet 
Then yonr tent can furnish foor camp-stools, I 
know ; aad so we are provided for seats l^ 

'* Yon e&pect companjr ?" asked Vigors. 

"Just two or three finends," responded Stu> 
Ung, with an ^parently careless air. *'Ah, 
by hearen I here they are !** he ejacnlated. 

And save enougli, at the moment, three 
young women made their appearance at the 
entrance of the tent, wb«n they stood timidly 
and hesitatingly for a fow moments, until they 
eaaght this ejaculation from the lips of Clement 
Stirling ; and then thev immediately recognised 
kim to be the English officer who had inrited 
them thither. They were all three good-look- 
ingt young, and weU eressed t the two English 
girls had light hair and blue eyes — ^the French 

£'rl, who might even be termed beautiiul, had 
krk hair and brilliant black eyes. 

The instant they entered the tent, a shade 
of dispieasore foil upon the- ooantenance of 
Henri Vigors: but he almost immediately 
muttered (o himself, "Well, but at all erenls 
I must not appear like a fool or a saint in the 
presence of these English officers 1 I did not 
oonrt this position : but I must yield to it I 
9est assured, sweetest Julie, th*t now as erer 
shall I remain foithful to jiotir image 1" 

Both CUve and Stirling had watched the 
sudden change of displeasure which came orer 
the young Frenchman's coontenence: but at 
the second glance which they flung towards 
him, they saw that the cloud had passed away 
and that his features beamed with as much 
good-nature as erer— so that they fancied they 
must hare been deceived* by their own siye- 
sight. 

" Ladies 1" exclaimed Clement Stirling, "let 
me present you to my friends. This is Captain 
Clive--AS braien-fac^d a follow as ever you 
oonld wish to meet 1 And this is M. Vigors— 
as modest and retiring as if he had never 
pressed the lips of a pret^ girl in all his 

" Oh r' eried Caroline— a gay, giddy, laugh- 
ing creature, "I will take your French friend 
under my own special guidance 1" 

"And I must do the same kind office ia re- 
spect to you. Captain Clive," said Laura, who 
was %bomt as sprightly as her English com- 
panion. 

'*Then yon, my dear Artemis," exclaimed 
Clement Stirling, " must sit next to me at the 
•npper^table.'' 



The French girl burst into a merry musical 
laugh, as she ejaculated, "Table indeed 1 
Where is your table? And where is this 
splendid supper you promised us?— oysters, 
chicken, champagne, and heaven knows what I 
I am sure the jolting which we have endured 
for five mortal miles in that dreadful sort of 
vehicle without springs—^*' 

" The arabOi my dear Artemis," interjecldd 
idaroUne. 

" Ah, well I the araba, or whatsoever the 
vehicle is called 1" continued the French girL 
" I am sure a five miles* jolting from Balaklava 
up to the camp, in such a wretched contrivance, 
is enough to give one a good appetite I" 

"No doubt, my dear girl," interjected Cle- 
fnent Stirling: "and you shall not be disap- 
pointed." 

" Oh, that is excellent !" ejaculated Artemis, 
clapping her hands with delight. " But really, 
unless you possess an enchanter's wand, I do 
not see how anything of all you have promised 
is to be forthcoming— unless it be the cham- 
pagne?" 

"Ah I now you will seel" exclaimed Stii^ 
ting, as his man-servant entered at the mo- 
ment. 

Armstrong— for that was the name of the 
soldier acting in the capacity of Clement Stir- 
ting's domestic— quickly ^owed th^ he had 
an eye to the comforts of his master, even 
though it were within the canvass walls of a 
Crimean tent. He had borrowed a table-cloth 
here, and some extra glasses there; he had 
even got together a sufficiency of plates to 
allow a couple to each guest— which was a 
great achievement, even at the veiy commence- 
ment of the siege, and before casualties of idl 
sort^ had utterly denuded the unfortunate 
English army of every possible comfort. Arm- 
strong had moreover alreadv procured the 
camp-stools from Captain Cuve's tent; and 
eveiything, in short, seemed to progress in the 
most promising manner. The provisions were 
under Armstrong's special care, m a tent which 
he shared with three or four other soldiers who 
likewise acted as domestics to some of the 
officers ; — and he could rely upon his comrades 
in neither making an onslaught on the said 
provender on their own account, or suffering it 
to be made by any other hungry marauder. 

In a very short time a table was constructed 
and spread in Clement Stirling's tent: the pro- 
mised viands were produced— the guests took 
^eir seats — and the champagne-corks speedily 
began to fly. 

Artemis sat next to Clement Stirling: Laura 
placed herself by the side of the cavalry cap- 
tain ; and Carolnie, as a matter of course, was 
left to the attentions of Henri Vigors. The 
reader mav have perceived that it was with a 
feelinff of distaste the young Frenchman found 
himself dragged into this scene : but how was 
he possibly to retreat fit>m it ? No young man 
chooses to stamp himself as a puritan or a 
male prude (if the expression may be allowed 
us) in the estimation of his friends and ac- 

^Intances ; much less could such self-degra- 
on be inflicted in the army. Henri would 
not have wiltingly sought such a scene ; and if 
pievionsly warned of the company in which he 
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was to find himself, he assnredlj would not 
hftve Tisited Clement Stirling's tent on the pre- 
sent occasion. Bat he was taken onawares — 
it WEB a complete surprise — ^It was jost the 
same as if the ground had opened under his 
feet and let him down into a mine. He was 
there — and he must stay: hut, as we hare seen, 
he inwardly yowed that his conduct should 
proye as httle faithless to the imaAe of his 
beloyed Julie Talmont as possible. He was by 
no means ansrjr with the two English officers 
for haying thus taken him by surprise and 
played him a sort of trick; bis ideas were 
manl;^ and enjaiged — and he therefore knew 
that it would onTj be courting ridicule if he 
took umbrage at the ^roceemng. It was a 
practical joke which amongst men was only 
calculated to proyoke laughter, — a fact of 
which Henri*s good sense and experience at 
once made him aware. 

The joung French officer therefore seemed 
to enter fullj into the spirit of the conyiyial 
scene: but at the same time there was some- 
thing in his look and his manner which kept 
Miss Caroline at a certain distance, and pre- 
yeuted her firom becoming <^uite so familiar 
with him as Laura and Artemis were rendering 
themselyes with the other gentlemen respec- 
tiyelj. Not that these two gentlemen could 
themselyes perceiye anything constrained in 
Henri's conduct, or that Caroline had the 
slightest reason to complain of an^ want of 
attention in respect to the amenities of the 
supper- table. It was a sort of tacit, secret, 
nndefinable influence which rendered Caroline 
less bold than she otherwise would haye been 
towards her companion, and made her compre- 
hend that while he was treating her with the 
utmost politeness and courtesy, it was only be- 
cause he found himself in that particular posi- 
tion, and not with a design of cultiyating her 
acquaintance after the banquet should be oyer. 

The champagne corks were flying— justice 
was being done to the supper — Slaughter and 
hilarity preyailed. At length after a brief pause 
in the discourse, which had hitherto been con- 
tinued along with eating and drinking— Clement 
Stirling inquired, **Bat what on earth, after 
all, made you thne fair ones think of coming 
to the Crimea?" 

«« Did we not tell you the other day f " asked 
Laura with a laugh. 

'* I remember yery well you told me that yon 
wanted to see something of the fighting : but 
that I did not belieye — ^for although I am pre» 
pared to hear that femide curiosity will go to 
my extent, yet it is rather too much to suppose 
it will reach to this extreme. Now, for my 
Murt, I should be more inclined to fiacy that you 
lad particular objects—" 

<* Particular objects?" ejaculated Artemis. 
*Ahl then," she continued, with a joyous 
ttyeiy laugh, ** you think that we haye loyen 
n the Crimea!" 

^ Ton haye them to-night within the canyass 
rails of this tent," responded Clement Stirling. 
*But still, after all, we are not the byers that 
im come to seek on the theatre of war." 

** I can assure you for my part," said Laura, 
--^* and I know I can speak for mr two firiends 
Jkewiie, that we are not indncea to loek the 



Crimea by any such tender consideratioiia. 
Aht loyers indeledl I had for the last eighteen 
months been under the protection of an agetU" 
dk<kaMae^ or stockbroker, in Paris : he died 
suddenly^-*" 

**And left yon. a fortune^ doubtless ?" said 
Captain Cliye. 

** He died insolyent, and left me nothings" 
r^oined Laura. ** O ! yes ! I foi|^ I— he left 
me all my debts to pay: and as this was by no 
means conyenient, I determined to take a trip 
somewhere." 

** And yon did not think of returning to 
your natiye England?" said Captain Cliye, in- 
quiringly. 

" Ob, England indeedl or rather London we 
ought to say 1" ejaculated Lanra. '*No^ I 
thiuikyoni There is no such thing as existing 
in London after haying liyed in Paris'— especi- 
^Ijy" vke added after a moment's pause^ and 
with a slight blush upon her cheek, ^for any 
one in my position. Ah I it grieyed me to 
leaye the neighbourhood of the Lorettes : bnt 
I shall go back to it in timel" 

" You haye not yet told us what made you 
tnyel to the Crimea," said Clement Stiriing. 

*'But I was coining to that point," replied 
Laura. ^ When my stockbroker died and left 
me with nothing but debts, I was thinkiuff of 
what I should do— I mean to say of which 
part of the world I should yisit— when my Mend 
Caroline came to call upon me." 

<< And did Caroline also liye in the district 
of the Lorettes ? " asked Cliye. 

''Yes, certainly," responded Laura; **and 
in the same street as myself. But let her 
tell her own tale." 

*< It is soon told," said Caroline: and then 
haying glanced timidly for a moment at Henri 
Vigors, of whom she began to be a little afraid, 
for she saw that his morals were better than 
those of tiie other gentlemen present— she 
went on to obsenre, " I am not like Laura in 
her passionate adoration of Paris. I like change 
and yariety, and want to see the world. I 
haye liyed in excellent style in London and 
Paris — ^I was also for a few weeks at Brussels — 
and once paid a flying yisit to Berlin " 

*' So that you haye been a great trayeller, 
Ifademoiselle," said Henri Vigon, with that 
species of constrained politeness which he had 
from the first manifested towards his fair com- 
panion. 

" Yes-!-I am fond of trayelUng," answered 
Caroline. "Therefore, one day, after haringhad 
a desperate quarrel with the Under-Secretary 
of Sute, beneath whose protection I was liying 
at the time, I called upon m^ friend Lanra : 
she was anxious to leave Pans on account of 
her debts— I wanted to get away for change 
of scene— excitement— or whateyer you may 
choose to call it: and while we were still 
deliberating to what part of the world we 
should journey. Mademoiselle Artemis was 
announced." 

*< And her appearance settled the point," in- 
terjected Laura : '<so we all three resolyed to 
come to the seat of war. Ah I it was amusing 
to behold us takin|{ stock of our possessions^ 
so to speak !— agreeing to unite our flnanoes 
and make a common purse I AU ^ * 
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went for the mt : but tfie aale of fome of m j 
Jewels produced wewwtf or eighty pounds : and 
to this extent wu I a contributor to the joint- 
stock concern." 

<* As for mei" said Caroline, ''Ibad no debts 
*4>ut on the other hand I had no readj money 
»-for I don't know how it is, but I noTer could 
keep money in my life. I had rery fow jewels : 
for my Under-Secretary of State was the 
meanest fellow in existence; and I do not 
think that I should hare kept on good terms 
with him so long as I did, if it hul not been 
that the connexion itself was something to be 
proud of, and rendered me an object of great 
consideration amongst the I«orettes. But I 
was going to obserre that haying no ready 
moner at command and no more iewelleiy than 
was siosolutelT necessaiy for a decent appear- 
ance^ I was oDliged to sell my furniture ; and 
that realised a hundred pounds. It went at an 
immense sacrifice; but I was in a hurry to 
dispose of it — and so it was taken off my 
hands by the lessee of a theatre who wished 
to place a young actress in apartments of her 



" And how was it that Mademoiselle Artemis 
decided the point in reference to the scene of 
your trarels r" asked Captain CUtc. 

^Oh, it is no secret," said the beautifol 
French girl, with a peculiar look for a moment, 
and then with a sudden resumption of a gay 
carelen air. ** Laura has told yon that she 
wanted to leaye Paris on account of her debts 
—Caroline because she longed for change of 
scene—" 

"And you, my dear Artemis^" asked Stir- 
ling. 

" Oh, I f responded the French girl : << why, 
in search of yengeance I" 

«*What?" ejaculated Stirling, who thought 
that his ears must haye deceiy^ him. 

"You cannot mean what you say, ICade- 
moiselle?" exclaimed Captain Ciiye. 

Henri Vigors said nothing ; but he contem- 
nlated Artemu with attention and interest, 
for his curiosity had been suddenly excited by 
the strange explanation she had giyen of her 
motiye in yisitmg the Crimea. 

" I can assure you I mean what I say," con- 
tinued Artemis, sipping from the glass of 
champagne which she held in her hand. 
**yeiy likely you may smile to think that a 
IfOrette should dream of yengeance? — and 
perhaps you will be all the more likeW to 
treat the matter with ridicule when yon leam 
that it is a -tale of loye, and treachery, and 
seduction." 

"No, Mademoiselle," said Henri Vigors: 
** we BhsU not treat your narratiye with ridi- 
cule." 

"Ah, indeed," exclaimed Artemis, laugh- 
ing gaily, yi am not going to inflict the story 
upon you." 

"Pray tell us it," said Captain Cliye, sip- 
pfaog his champagne. " I am sure it must be 
interesting.'' 

"Tes-^o tell us all about it I" exclaimed 
Lieutenant Stirling. "And yet of all the 
people in the world, he continued, "yon seem 
to be the yery last, my dear Artemis, who 
would step out of your way for any purpose 



besides that of pleasure, or take so much 
trouble to wreak a yengeance. Besidea, one 
can scarcely belieye that you haye eyer suniBred 
any annoyance." 

"Ah I I see that you are qot acquainted 
With the character of Frenuiwomen^" re* 
sponded Artemia. "We are too yiyacious — 
too foil of animation— too prone to seek diyer- 
sion, to suffer a settled melancholy to steal 
upon us, to yield to despondency, or to aban- 
don ourselyes to despair. But tmnk you that 
because we are so reader to smile upon all 
those who haye neyer ixgured us, that we can 
forget the injuries sustained at the hands of a 
wrong-doer? No I no! We haye our feel- 
ings — ^we are alike weak and strong in our 
passions I But I shall say no morel" she 
peculated, her whole countenance brightening 
up into absolute radiancy. "Come, let us 
drink and ei^oy ourselyes, and forget that the 
conyersation was eyen for a single moment 
yerging towards a serious topic." 

"Ah I that is the way," exclaimed Laura, 
"you always bre^ off in the middle when dis- 
coursing on that particular subject." 

"To be sure!^ ejaculated the French^L 
"Let me be Artemis the Lorette so long as I 
am in blithe and gay society—and not Artemis 
the Ayengeress I" 

"But still," said Clement Stirling, "you 
haye excited our curiosity to such a degree 
that I hope you will at- least giye us a few 
more particulars in reference to your yisit to 
the Cnmea. Ton see how candid Laura and 
Caroline haye been ^" 

"Ah I and I will be candid on the same 

Eoints," cried Artemis. "Well, I had been 
ring in the same district as Laura and Caro- 
line for a couple of years and upwards— my 
friend, or protector, or whateyer you choose to 
call him, was a rich gentleman— yery old — 
yeiy eccentric— but yery fond of me— in- 
deed to the extent that he offered me mar* 
n 
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"And is it possible that you refused?" 
ejaculated Stirling. 

"I was scarcely so blind to my own in- 
terests," responded Artemis. "A gentleman 
with three hundred thousand francs a 
year " 

" Twelye thousand pounds in our money I" 
interjected Cliye. 

" Old enough to be my grandfather— with 
one foot in the graye," proceeded Artemis, 
"and therefore not yery likely to trouble me 
long— bnt on the contrary, with eyery chance 
of leaying me a rich young widow in a year or 
two "^ 

"What adyantagesi" ejaculated Stirling. 
"Bnt how the deuce came such an excellent 
match to be broken off? Or perhaps it is 
only postponed— or the old gentleman may be 
dead ^ 

" Yon will neyer guess," interrupted Artemis, 
"and therefore you had better let me tell 
you. The truth is, my old friend had some 
twenty nephews, nieces, and other kins- 
folk ; so they took counuNl together, and on 
the yery day when the first arrangements were 
to be made, and the wedding presents were to 
be bought, the intending bridegroom of seyenty- 



tix yean of age waB anddenly poiuced upon 
and locked up in a mad-house. 

** What a tragedy I " ejaculated Qement Stir- 
ling. 

'*I oonld nft help lapghing at such an isane, 
aa ladicrona as the whole proceeding itself," ob- 
served Artends : " hot to mj annoyance I found 
tiiat other people won langbing likewise." 

•fWho?" asked Stirlii^, **the old fellow'a 
nephews and nieces ? " 

** Oh, I dare say they laughed, as all persons 
who win mag chuckle,'* rejoined Artemis : *' but 
that is nothmg at all, for I did not see them in 
their momenta of merriment, and their mirth 
did not reach my ears. But all the Lorettes of 
the district treated tha afiair as one that was 
supremely ridiculous. The fact is," continued 
Artemis, with a smile, **I had been foolish 
enough to say that whtti I was married I would 
become reritably and truly an honest woman, 
in conduct as well as in name. It was a great 
mistake on m^ part. The Lorettes, who can- 
not bear tha idea ol virtue in woman, took 
great oiTence at what they considered to be 
the slight thrown upon the whole sisterhood, 
au^ therefore they rejoiced at an opportunity 
of pointing at me the fingers of ridicule and 
scorn. Now this was conduct that I could not 
bear up against^ 1 can laugh at every possible 
misfortune under the sun : but to be Uie object 
of ridicale— no» never I 80, for the first week 
I eried my eyes out — " 

** Why the devil didn't you move into ano- 
ther part of Paris? " asked Clement Stirling. 

" lionsense, mv dear fellow I " interjected 
Clive: ^yoii dont know what you're talking 
about." 

*' What I " eried Artemis, ** remove intp ano- 
ther neighl^ourhood? leave the quarter of the 
liorettes ? But, niy dear sir, that would have 
been a humiliation! — the first step in that 
pathway of descent which — which — But no 
natter,'* she ejaculated, thus suddenly inter- 
rupting herself " Well, as I was saying, for the 
first week I cried my eyes out " 

" Ton have got a very beautiful pair of sqb- 
atitutes," said Stirling ; and then he compla- 
cently caressed his chin, evidently fancy- 
ing that he had paid a compliment most ex- 
quisitely happy and sweet. 

" Well, well," eried Artemis, laughing,— for 
every Frenchwoman loves a complime}it, no 
mattes how wretched, insipid, or mawkish it 
may be ; '*yon know X wasonlv speaking figu- 
ratively. Let us say, then, that I cried for a 
whole week. Afterwards I wiped my eyes, 
and proceeded to take counsel of my friends, 
Laura and Caroline. Ah! I should observe 
that they, dear girls t had never treated me dis- 
courteoBsly ; but on the contrary they came 
and condoled with me, when my old septua- 
genarian was locked up in the mad-house." 

<* Well," said Clive ; " and so I suppose you 
found these young ladies i|i the act of holdinff 
a conncil-of-war upon their own proceedings ? ^' 

** Precisely so," responded Artemis. **Bnt 
at that moment I received an intimation which 
led me to believe that a certain person— the 
object of my cherished vengeance — ^was with 
the French armv at the seat of war. The very 
thing Uiat suited me 1 Aiutions to le»Te Paris 



until the storm of ridicule should have blown 
over, what could I do better than prosecute 
that idea which for five years past had never 
been absent from my mind, but which had only 
lain dormant because of my ignorance of the 
whereabouts of him whom I hated. But hen 
lam again I" she ejaculated, — '< touching on 
the forbidden subject! Come, let usdnnki 
Ton now know how it was that I joined with 
Laura and Caroline in this trip. Ah I J might 
have mentioned that having some little ready 
money by me, I was compeQed neither to dis- 
pose of jewels or furniture; so I shut up my 
apartments in the Quarter of ^e Lorettes — 
gave the key to the porter— and set out with 
my two friends here for KarseiUes. Thence 
we voyaged to Constantinople — and from Con- 
stantinople we came to fialaklaTa Uka three 
adventuresses as we are." 

f* Yon are the mos^ incomprehensible being 
I ever met in mj life 1" said Clement Stirling. 
<*So full 01 animation and spirits^-and vet 
pursuing this vengeance so implacably *^ 

" Perhaps Mademoiselle was deeply, deeply 
wronged," said Henri Vigors, still surveyiuff 
hii foUow-conntiywoman with interest and 
curiosity. 

" Tea," said Artemis i *^ and it was not alto- 
gether tfie old story— or else I should not crave 
vengeance I no, nor shonld I have ever regis- 
tered an oath within the depths of my own 
soul that this vengeance should be sooner or 
later wreaked I Comet I see that yoti are all 
bent in pressing me on this topic : therefore 
I will just say a few words — and then we wiU 
talk of someuiing else. I am going to look 
back for about five or six years. At that time 
I was liTing with my parents — no matter 
where: it was in a beautiful little village a 
considerable distance £rom Paris. My father 
was a notaiy — a sort of lawyer, you know. He 
was notvery well off— but be gave me a decent 
education. The house he lived in was his own: 
it was much larger than was required for family 

{purposes ; and a portion of it was let out in 
odgings. One day a young gentleman came 
to look at the apartments : he was pleased wiUi 
them, and he offered to take them. My fiither 
however did not exactly like the circumstances 
in which the young gentleman arrived at the 
village. He had no luggage and no passport : 
but he had plenty of money— and on taking up 
his temporary quarters at the inn, he se^t out 
to buy necessaries of eveiy description. It 
seemed as if he had run away from somewhere ; 
but he was good-looking and agreeable in his 
manners — I, a mere gin of sixteen, was struck 
by him — and I therefore pleaded in his favour. 
My moth^if who loved money, did the same : 
mv fadltr was therefore overruled — ^and when 
trft young gentleman came back for his answer, 
hewas'tiud that the apartments were at his 
dlsposaL Well, I am not going to make my 
story a long one. I loved — and I was deceived. 
At the end of six months the young gentleman 

Pretexted the necessity of a joamey to Paris : 
ut he never came back I Then it transpired 
—I scarcely know how, fori was overwhelmed 
with grief at the time— bat my father by some 
means discovered that the yoong gentleman 
had been staying with ns under a false name, 
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and that it was some drcamstance of an in- 
famous character which had compelled him to 
hujj himself in that seclusion nntil his friends 
had contrived to hash np the transa4}tion and 
enable him to reappear in the world." 

'« Ah, this becomes romantic," said Captain 
Clire, in a tone which slightly saTotired of a 
sneer; bat instantaneonsly assuming his most 
conrteons aspect, he said, '*Then I suppose, 
Madeqioiselle Aitemisi 70a found out his real 
name?" 

The young Frenchwoman had flung her eyes 
angrily upon Captain Clive for a moment 
when he made that semi-sarcastic observation : 
but likewise recovering )ier good humour, with 
the utmost quickness, she responded, ** No^ I 
did not discoTer his real name. I have never 
known it. If I had, I should not now be in 
pursuit of him— bntmr vengeance would long 
ago have been wreakeaT 

"And have yon noTer seen him since?'* 
asked Clive. 

" Yes-— once," returned Artemis \ *' and that 
waa two j[ea^ ago. I was riding .in an open 
carriage in the neighbourhood of YersaiUes, 
when a horseman in an undress military uni- 
form rode past. It was he. I recognised him 
at once — an ejaculation burst from my lips — 
but he was gone. That was how I learnt that 
he belonged to the military profession.'* 

**And you have never since mik him?" 
asked Clive, now sipping his champagne with 
a careless, listless air. 

"I have never since seen him," answered* 
the young Frenchwoman. **Bnt the other 
day, in Paris, I met an elderly woman who 
nsed to live as a servant at my parents' abode. 
She had recently come flrom Marseilles ; and 
she gave me a piece of intelligence. It was to 
the effect that some few weeks previous, she 
had witnessed the embarkation of troops at 
that port; and she had recognised in a hand- 
some uniform that young man who was a 
lodger at our house years ago — ^by whom my 
ruin was. accomplished— and who was the 
cause of my fleeing from that happy home of 
mine and becoming what I am." 

The tone and look of Artemis had gradually 
assumed a serious impressiveness towards the 
end of this speech; but all in a moment re- 
gaining that vivaciousness which was her cha- 
racteristic, and her countenance now sparkling 
with animation, she cried, " Let us think only 
of the happiness of the present moment 1 
Drink, my friends I — drink to the success of 
the Allied Armies I" 

Bumpers were accordingly filled, and the 
glasses were drained. But then a pause fol- 
lowed—a certain degree of pensiveness seemed 
to be stealing on all present — the narrative 
of Artemis had produced an effect which it was 
evidently difficult to shake off. 

" i see ihat you must have as many details," 
she cried, **as I am able to affordi I was 
wrong to touch upon the subject — ^but since I 
have piqued your curiosity, I have no right to 
leave it half gratified. Let me see ?^what was 
I telling you? Oh I that I met Madeleine— 
that was our old servant — ^the other day in 
Paris, just at the very time when I was going 
to consult with Laura and Caroline. Madeleine 



told me of having seen that officer at Mar- 
seilles: but in the hurry, bustle, and confusion 
that attended the embarkation of several regi- 
ments, she was unable to obtain an answer to 
any query that she put. Thus she failed to 
discover who be wi^ or to what regiment he 
belonged — in short, she could gite me no de- 
tails whatsoever." 

" And it was upon this yague inibrmationy 
Mademoiselle," s^d Umi Yigors, " that you 
eame all the way to the Crimea^ — ** 

'* Yes— on no other information. Bui wliy 
not as well visit t^e Crimea as any otl^er part 
of the world? Ahf perhaps you wonder that 
I have not returned to my home ? That home 
ceases to exist — my parente are no more. 
Now, you see," continued Artemis, speaking 
with a rapidity that was assumed for the pur- 
pose of concealing or subduing the emotions 
that had been excited within her, *^I am a 
tery singular person — ^a trifle given to senti- 
mentality: but then am X not a veritable 
daughter of prance ? You Englisl^ people can 
scarcely oomprehend the character and dispo- 
sitions of French wompn. Now. if mine had 
beep a common case of love and seduction, I 
should consider it to be the height of absurdity 

to harbour a spite against my undoer -I 

mean if there had been nothing more than the 
ordinary weakness on |>^!th sides. But this 
case is difibrent, for I have not told you all. 
That man not merely w6n the affections of mjf 
hearty but he likewise ingratiated himself into 
my father's confidence. Yes I — ^my father, at 
first so mistrustful, ended by becoming the com- 
plete dupe of that young man ; so that when 
the wretched impostor's own finances were ex- 
hausted, he had recourse tS my sire's purse. 
Before Jie departed for Piuris» he succeeded 
in obtaining a considerate sum from my 
father, 6n pretexts which I will not now pause 
to detail. My father could not afford thus to 
lose his little savings : he was plunged into 

difficulties in consequence ^And thus," added 

Artemis, in a low roice, " it was not altogether 
my disgrace and fiight from home which broke 
my father's heart. As for my poor mother, 
she died almost at the same time, of a disease 
of the spine with which she had been long 
afflicted. How, to bring this doleful historjr to 
a conclusion, let me reiterate the observation 
that mine was no ordinary case — ^but it was 
associated with many circumstances which 
rendered it one of deepest yillany on the part 
of the author of my ruin. Therefore is my 
vengeance implacable !" 

*^And have you yet made any inquiries," 
asked Clement Stirling, **in the French en- 
campment, so as to ascertain whether there is 
any one resembling that person to whom you 
are alluding?" 

**Yes — ^I have made inquiries," resppnded 
Artemis, "but as yet ineffectually." 

<* Well, here is an opportunity V* exclaimed 
Stirling; ** O^r friend Vigors, who is so popular 
in the French army, and knows everybody, 
may perhaps be enabled to satisfy your curi- 
osity. Come, give him the description of the 
hitherto nameless one " 

«( No— pray do not appeal tP met" inter- 
rupted Henri Vigors. '* GreAt have evidently 
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been the wrongs wbich UademoiBelle Artemii 
has fuatained: but still I cannot be apartj to 
a deed of venseance. I should feel myself 
bound to decline infonnlng Mademoiselle 
where she might enooonter the indiTidnal, 
eren supposing that I was enabled to glTe such 
Information ;— and I do not wish to be forced 
into acting what may seem an unhandsome or 
churlish part." 

'* Quito right! quito right!" said Captain 
CUto: and for a moment Clement Stirling 
looked astonished, for he thought that this 
speech on the part of Henri Vigors was just the 
reiy one calculated to ezdto the sneers of the 
cavalry officer. It however seemed to be quito 
the reverse ; and Clive went on to sav, ** Made- 
moiselle Artemis would do well to tmnk deli- 
berately over this project of vennance of hers 
—so that if she ever should fall in with the 
individuid who has so angered her, she might 
rather trust to his honour and good ibeling^— " 

'< What I for marriage ?" ejaculated Artemis, 
with an air of surprise and disdain. 

^* No, not ezacify marriage," responded Clive, 
— ** but for the restitution of the money bor- 
rowed fromyourfiuher, as well as for damages, 
or indemnification—" 

(«£nouffh, sir!" interrupted Artomis, with 
an air of dignity. '*AsaLoretto I sell my 
charms: there is no hesitation in confessinff 
this truth I But as a Woman, I could never seU 
my feelings. All the gold in the worid would 
not produce the slightest abatement of that im- 
placable hatred wmch I feel towards the man 
of whom we have been speaking. Bat now 
enough ! — ^we have Already been too serious 
and too grave. Captain Clive, you no doubt 
meant well in what you said; so there is 
no Hl-will between us. Come, let us Xrinqmr 
together." 

*< Willingly, my dear girl!" responded the 
Captain. 

The two champagne glasses were accordinfflv 
filled; and then the process took place, whkh 
was merely that of the Captain and Artiimis ap- 
proaching their glasses until the brims touched, 
— eomethmg resembling what in vulgar par- 
lance amongst the English is called ** to hob- 
end-nob together." 

*'And now, my cfaaaner," said Clement 
Stirling, ** since we are going to leave serious 
subjects, and talk upon all unds of light and 
firinal nothings, let me tell you that I am very 
curious to ask two questions." 

** Ask them, sir," replied the young French- 
woman. *' When I hear them I shall know 
whether I can give the answers." 

«« The first question is how yon came to be 
called Artemis? It is a sweet pretty name, 
and becomes you admirably." 

Here the young woman burst into a fit of 
the most joyous unghtor; and Clement Stlr- 
Mlg looked as If he suddenly suspected he had 
siud something very ridiculous. 

^ As for the name becoming me," she said, 
" I think your desire to pay compliments Is 
much greater than your knowleage of the 
classics. Now, I have been told that ArtemisU 
was the chasto wifo of some ancient king, and 
that all kinds of beautiful epithets nsedtobe 
bestowed vpon h«. Do yon know it was for 



this very reason thM the name was given to 
me by the other Lorettes when I first went 
amongst them? They are fond of anything 
epigrammatic, or humorous^ or witty, or that 
has to be intorpreted by the rule of contraries. 
I have known the most licentious amongst 
them called Diana, and the most depraved has 
often been styled Vesta— which you will admit 
were misnomers amusing enough ?" 

** Then Artomis is not your proper name ? * 
asked Stirling, with some degree of surprise. 

'^ No^" r^oined the young woman. "What- 
ever my proper names wer»--Christian or sur- 
name—they are renounced and abandoned— 
not because they are unworthy of sie, but be- 
cause I have become unworthy of lAem/" she 
added in a low tone and with a 'gradually 
drooping look. 

« Upon mj soul, my dear!" ejaculated Stir- 
ling^ '^ there is an immense deal of true sen- 
timentalitv in your disposition !— and what 
with the champagne and one thing and another, 
I think it is very pretty." 

" Did you not know that Artemis is fond of 
poetry?" exclaimed Laura. 

"Oh, yes I I can assure yon she is," cried 
Caroline. "She is more accomplished than 
vou fancy; and it was because she stood so 
high amongst the Lorettes, and was so supe- 
rior to the generality of them, tiiat they be- 
came jealous of her and treated her as she has 
told you." 

"I can understand ' that," said Stirling; 
"for you are beautifol enough, my dear Arte- 
mis, to excito the hottest love and provoke the 
fiercest jealousy." 

"Thanks again for your compliment, sir,* 
she replied. 

"And so Artomis is now your Christian 
name, just as If you had reodved It at your 
baptism?" 

"Just as if my Rodfothers and godmothers 
had given It to me." 

"Well," said Stirling "so much for your 
Christian name. Now may I ask by what sur- 
name vou are known ?" 

"Ah ! I hav6 not thought of that lately^" 
replied Artomis, with a smue. 

" What do you mean ? I don't think of my 
name : but vet I know what it Is— and when 
questioned, I am always ready to answer that 
it Is Stirling." 

" Oh! but that is very di£Rnent," responded 
Artomis. "When I first went to Paris I was 
Mademoiselle Desoroiz— then I became Ma- 
dame Benouard— then Biadame Lurange^ 
then Madame Duchatel— lastly ana latteriy, 
indeed for upwards of two years, I was 
Madame Beaufort, because that was the name 
of my Under-Secretaiy of State." 

" Ah ! now I comprehend !" ejaculated 
Stirling; "and therefore yon have kindlv in- 
formed us how many lovers yon have blest 
with your fovous nnoe yon first went to 
Paris.^ 

Artemis fiung vpon Clement Stirling a sly 
mischievous 1o<M[, at the same time obMrvlnib 
"My memoir is rather bad, and therefore I 
cannot tell whether I have enumerated quito 
alL But yon said that vou hada second qoee- 
tioatoask? Pray put it." 
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"It may be showing my ignorance •*-ba( 
still I have a great curiosity on thepoint," said 
Identenant Stirling. " Of coarse Cliye knows 
all about it — ^for he was in Paris for some 
years " 

"Ask me," ^id Artemis, "what it is yon 
desire to know ; and if I can instruct yon, I 
will" 

. "A thoQSiti^d tWM this eyening,** replied 
Stirling, "have I heard the l^nn LiretU men- 
tioned; and I scarcely comprehend what it 
means— unless it is a eeftiM ezpressiQa for^ 
for *• , 

" Something of the soii," iUU4 Arteiilll, with 
a blush and a smile., " Bat I most teU yoti 
that a yery pretty part of Paris, qohe at the 
West End, bears the aame of the tjttarter d| 
the Lorette«. , In that district there is ii hand- 
some chnrch dedicated to Oat Lady of Lo- 
retta. I know not how it was, but oerifiin it 
is that 60|Qe twenty or thirty years ago all ,^6 
moat f^hionable and beaatifal of a certfuii 
class of ladies took up their abode in thai 
^uart^. As theb number increased the other 
mhabitants made way for them, and were dis- 
lodged so to speak. The conseqaence was 
that all the streets in tne immemate neigh- 
bourhood of the church of Our Lady of Loretta 
beodme occupied by lad^M living under the 
proteotion of distinguished tiud wealthy per- 
sons. Thtts they receiyed the name of ioretus 

from this circumstance ^though, by the bye, 

whether they gaye themselyes the name, or 
wer^ so christened from another iource, I 
really cannot telL" 

"Ah, then, I comprehend. !" said StirUnf^ 
" It is a sort of aristo^aoy bf gay iadies — the 
patrician order of frail beauties ** 

" Spea^ it out frankly," said Artemli : ^ik<d 
Iiorettes are the dite 6f $ certain class. T6 
abandon the quarter of the Lo^ettei ana 16 
take a lodging elsewhere, is t9 be rinking in 
that particular grade of the iodal sphere: h 
is considered to be a sign of going dowk In ihe 
world — ^therefore you understand tnat I enter- 
tained a repugnance at the idea of removaL" 

" Just so t I see it all now !" said Stirling. 
"But our two friends here— Laura and Caro- 
line » 

"Ah! they hayo not remoyed from one 
quarter to another," responded Artemis : " they 
haye merely glyen up nousekeeping in Paris 
for the present, because they are on their 
trayels. But cornel — we hare ha4 enough 
wine. Have yon no musier Let us have 
a waltz." 

Artemis started np firom her seat: Laura 
and Caroline imitated her example, both clap- 
ping their hands, and exclaiming^ "A waits 
or a polka! — and then back to Bmklaya I" 

"But this uble— all these things here»" 
said StirUng,— " the tent is fuU !" 

" Call your Inan," exclaimed Artemis ; " let 
eyerything be femoyed, and we will haye a 
polka." 

Stirling accordingly summoned Armstrong, 
who was at no great distance ; add in a yery 
few minutes the aspect of the tent's interior 
was completely metamorphosed again. 

"It is close upon half -past twelye o'clock," 
laid Artemis, conanlting a very handsome 



watch which she possessed. "Come now! If 
we haye no music, we must content ourselyes 
with humming airs. Ton will dance, M. Vigors 
—will you not?" 

" Ton must really excuse me, Mademoiselle," 
responded the young Frenchman : " but — ^but 
— ^1 am so fatigued with duty — and moreoyer 
I must be up early in the morning^—" 

" Caroline," cried Artemis, "I am ashamed 
of you ! Ton haye not actually succeeded in 
making this young soldier reasonable or ra- 
tional!" 

" I will try !" ejaculated Caroline ; and being 
now excited with champagne, she no longer 
rab the glacial influence of the Erench offices 
coidresarye. 

$kfi Doanrnd towards Vigors. A glance 
Ihtiwed hJLtn. that there was already a sneer 
"' ton tne lips of Captain Cliye, and that eyen 

e naturally good-natured countenance of 
lez^e^l ([tirline wore an incipient expression 
of 9a]yi^inpt ana scorn. He was smitten with 
the orisad of ridicule, — that fear which is so 
galling to all young inen in general, to all 
officen in particular, but more especially still 
to $H Frenchmen. Therefore, as Caroline 
bonndea towards Mm, he did not repulse her 
— ^he ^d not keep her off— ne did not eyen re- 
treat. Ko: he dared )lot! But He laughed, 
as if suddenlV entering with blitheness into 
the spirit of the thing — ^he receiyed the girl in 
his arms, and then began to whirl her roand 
the tent in a polka. . Uiive, Stirling, Artemia, 
and Laura laughed heartily; and the next 
moment the three couples were all engaged in 
the dance, — Clement Stirling whistling a tune 

{^t the highest pitch, and performing the most 
antastic trieks as well as cutting the most 
curious capers, to the infinite delight of Made- 
ihoiselle Artemis. 

And no^ let our readers bear in mind that 
ooincidence of date to which we have already 
alluded^ and thereby comprehend the coinci- 
dence of circumstances which we are about to 
describe. For inasmuch as there is a dif- 
ference of exactly three hours between the 
clocks in the Crimea and those in Paris, it 
was half-an-hour past midnight in the Crimea 
when it was as yet only half-past nine in the 
eyening in the Irench metropolis ; — and thus 
at the yery moment when Henri Vigors, with 
a merry-sonnding shout of laughter, was re- 
ceiying the yolatile and excited Caroline in his 
arms, — ^the beautiful Julie Talmont, hundreds 
of mfles away, was octelsulting the clavrvoyant 
Alexandre in reference to the well-being and 
proceedings of h^r Dur-off loyer I 



CHAPTER V. 

THB BBAUTIFUL STRAIVOER. 

It was about half-past one in the morning 
when Henri Vigors reached his own tent 
within the French encampment. He felt 
yexed and dissatisfied with .himself : he was 
uneasy in his mind. Hiffh-spirited to that 
desree which made him dread the sneer of 
ridicule eyen for the performance of a moral 
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f^toi* pndn i;«rtain circoinstances, he wm 
pepiwpjclj wnsitire^ and his feelings were of 
fhe li^PVK generpns character. He could not 
lheieA>re £#lp thinking that he had more or 
less pi^trage4 the iniage of his heloved Julie 
Xalmoi^t uj thp oigie at which he had been 
pfesept and t|ie fact of having strained a loose 
gftX in his ai^ns. He was natorally top up- 
right in his character, too noble in ms princi- 
pMs, ana too sensible of the dignitj of the 
mascoiine mind i^elt^ to he a yery good hand 
a^ dealing in sophistry or conjuring np specious 
9«asonings in order to senre as a salve for his 
^nscience. He therefore felt all the more 
acatelj this indelicacv of his copdifct towards 
the image of Julie Tf Ipnont ; and ,his natural 
sensitiveness becon^ng morbid on the point, 
made him regard ^t as even fnore'ontrageons 
that in reali^ [t was. 

It wM tl^ns ip no yeij sprightlj mood tii^t 
Qeni7 Vigbrs reached hif tent. His servant 
wa# nttjng vp for |iim— or rather was sup- 
posed to ie doing so; but the poor lellow, 
wearied put, had sunk dowli ^^poi^ nis master's 
camp-bed a^d was last asleep. An English 
officer would most probably have given his 
servant a kick, levelled imprecations against 
his eyes, Und askea him what the devil he 
geaot by such impndonce as that : but Henri 
Vigors only smiled good-naturedly and com- 
passionately ; and layinj^ his hand upon his 
servan^^s shoulder, he said, '^Pierrot f ierre 1^ 
ia a voice ii&efely calculated to awaken the 
man wi^oiU cfii>4ng him to start pp in 
alarp.' 

**£h? what? I beg yon a thousand par- 
dons, sir,'* said Pierre : "I forgot myself— 
sleep^inuft have overtaken me ^ 

**okt why did you wait for me at all, 
Pierre?" i^qflired the Lieutenant^ **f told 
yo^ when { 9et off that you might retire to 
vest— that { shopld Aot want you any more to- 
aiAht— ** 

**l beg'pardony sir," interjected Pierre; 
^hnt I was entrusted with a particular mes- 
sage hj Qeneral Bosquet ** 

^Akl a message?" q'aenhjkted Henri. 
"Some dnty to perform ^ 

'*I^o, sir — this letter to deliver," rejoined 
Pleite. " It ought to have been in your nands 
two or three days hack: but this and several 
other letters were accidentally detained up at 
head-quarters— they were sent down to General 
Bosqujet's tent this evening at about ten o'clock 
--«ad tha General's aide-de-camp, when he 
eame to you^ tent, sir, charged me to sit up 
and deliver this explanation, accompanied by 
resets at the delay whidi has occurred" 

Henri Vigors had taken the letter : he saw 
that the address ^as written in a very beau- 
tilbl female hand — ^but a second fflance showed 
him that it was not that of his heloved JuUe 
Talmont. He now perceived that the hand- 
writing was evidently disguised : he hastened 
to open it — and on beholding the name of her 
who was uppermost in his thoughts, he turned 
away under |he pretence of approaching the 
li^lu, but really for the purpose of preventing 
Piene from observing the emotion that was 
expressed npoivhis countenance. The reader 
has alrea4y coi^ectared that this was the letter | 



which the Countess of Mauleon had anony- 
mously penned immediately after her inter- 
view, 1^ fortnight back, with Faustin Har- 
nxande. » ^ 

" Ton can retire, Piefre,^ said yigor^ : i^nd 
^e domestic withdrew accordingly. ^ 

"A friend acquainted with the secret en- 
gagement existing between myself and Made- 
moiselle Talmont?" murmured Vigors, in d. 
musinff strain : " who can this mend be ? 
Julie has not told pae in her letittt that she 
has made a confidante of anybody 1 Paustii^ 

Marmande-^-^— I knbw him only by name '• 

and to my knowledge I have never seen him. 
Ah I the writer exptesses a conviction tha^ 
this Marmande's aadresses will be rejected, 
Oh, yes I — ^this Is a tribute to the steadfast 
affection of my Juliet But these addresses 
may be changed into a veritable persecution I 
What 1 — woul4 he dare But no t The Em- 
press will protect the otherwise defenceless 
Julie! Ah, if I might venture to implore leave- 
of-^bsence and speed to Paris, I would speedily 
teach this insolent Marmande a lesson that he 
would not in a nuny forget! But no. To 
leave the army now under any pretence, were 
to brand myself as a coward I Why need 1 be 
thus excited — ^Ihus alarmed? Julie is faithful 
— and she will remain so. As a man of 
honour I am to destroy this letter, and not to 
a fioul must I hint that the information was 
Conveyed from an anonymous female source 
in Paris I Well, those injunctions shall be 
obeyed.** 

Henri Vigors read the letter over agaip — 
weighing every word, estimating the meaning 
of evenr sentence, uiitil it was completely im- 
pressed upon his memory. He then burnt the 
document by ^e flame of the lamp which 
lighted his tent. 

<*Tes— Julie is faithful to me!" he repeated 

to himself. "But I Oh, mv God!" and 

how he nearly wrung his hands in anffuish 

'^ how have I been conducting myself towards 
her ? Faithless in deportment though not in 
soul !— criminal in my actions, though guilt- 
less in my intentions t Ah, Julie 1 would you 
forgive me if you knew what has taken place? 
—and can I forgive myself ? . Perhaps at the 
very moment when you, my beloved Julie, 
were in fondness thinking of me, the absent 
one, I was committing a fearful outrage against 
you ! Ah, never shall It occur again I No !^- 
ten thousand times rather let me dare the 
shafts of ridicule and the arrows of scorn than 
prove faithless, beloved Julie, to thine image ! 
The date — the hour — yes, the very minute, 
sh^ become memorable in my life; because 
it shall prove the commencement of a new 
epoch. Henceforth let me arm myself with 
moral courage, — ^that courage which is even 
greater than physical courage! The brute 
may have the latter : it is only the sentient 
being which can possess the former ; — and I, 
by the want of it, have reduced myself to a 
level with the brute 1" 

Henri Vigors paced to and fro in his tent in 
an agitated manner ; and then suddenly stop- 
ping short, he drew forth his pocket-book, and 
with a pencil made the following memoran- 
dum : — '* Hdff-past twelve in the night between 
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the 19M and 20th of Octobtr. To be the daU 
fff a new mochi Moral oouragel" 

''There r ejaculated Yigon, as he comigned 
the book to his pocket again, "I feel happier 
and more at ease I It is as if some one 
had giTen me a talisman which henceforth 
shall maintain me in the path of strictest recti- 
tude and propriety !" 

The yonng Frenchman then retired to rest; 
and he slept sonndl j, dreaming of Julie Tal- 
montp— hut with no torturing nor terrifying 
Tisions arising from the anonymous letter 
which he had received. 

Some days elapsed, during which Henri 
Vigors did not see anything more of either 
Clement Stirling or Captain Cb're : for within 
the lines of both armies the utmost actiTitr 
was preTailing. Neither did our young French 
officer encounter the three Iiorettes; and he 
knew not whether Artemis was still prose- 
cuting her inquiries throughout the ^ench 
encampment for her faithless swain. 

^ One morning Henri Vigors had occasion to 
Tifit Balaklava for some business purpose; 
and as he was proceeding along one of the 
cU£f8 overlooking the har^ur, he was struck 
by beholding a fenude in a siuffular posturo at 
a little distance. She seemed to be seated 
upon a part of an old ruined wall, — her elbows 
resting on a higher portion of the masonry 
than that which senred as her seat — ^while her 
clasped hands sustained her head which was 
slightly inclined forward, though not actually 
drooping. The spot was a lonely one; and 
thus it occurred to Henri Vigors that the 
female, whoever she were, must fancy herself 
to be altogether unobserved and was yielding 
to a deep pensive roverie. 

He draw nearor : she moved not — and again 
he stood to contemplate her. He could not vet 
obtain a view of her countenance ; but he be- 
held the Ions; flowing masses of her raven hair, 
and he could trace the outlines of her figure, 
the exquisite symmetry of which was not 
concealed by the loose apparel tiiat she wore. 
Indeed, it seemed as if she were some beauti- 
fully sculptured statue, draped with a flowing 
robe, which was confined to the waist by a dark 
ribbon tied negligently round her form. Her 
arms were bare lUmost to the shoulders ; ad- 
mirably modelled were they— and the com- 
plexion of the skin was that of a clear brunette. 
That this female was young, Vigors had not 
the slightest doubt ; for the figure had all the 
fresh, full, and swdUng contours of youth, — and 
her hair, as we have said, was of raven black- 
ness. It floated down her back,— it floated 
likewise on her bosom, between her two beauti- 
ful arms which rested on the masonry-— the long 
heavy tresses depended below her waist and 
rested upon her lap. 

Henri Vigors drew nearer still. And now 
was it a dream in which his imagination was 
cradled? or was there earthly r^ity in the 
vision which seemed to be brei^ng upon him ? 
Motionless sat the female. But graaually as 
Vigors approached, a countenance of angelic 
loveliness was revealed to him. The Grecian 
profile — the large black eyes, soft and full of 
tender feeling, raised towards heaven— the 
brows well divided and nobly arched— the ex- 



quisite configuration of the mouth-^e saint* 
hke pensiveness of the look,— all constituted 
a picture which made Henri Vigors stop short 
in astonishment. The intererang strannr 
was not above the middle height; but her 
figure, as the dn^eiy revealed all its oudinet 
and contours, was of a symmetry that might 
have constituted a model for a Gredaa statue. 
One foot had escaped fiK>m its dipper : it was 
stoddndess— it peeped forth from beneath the 
skirt of her fiowing garment— it was as ex- 
quisite in its proportions as the arms and the 
hands, which were naked — or as the bust which 
the folds of the drapery delineated. A large 
strew hat lay upon the ground near her, and a 
shawl which she had taken firom her shoulden 
appeared upon the masonry against which she 
was supporting herself. As'Vigors continued to 
gaze upon this beautiful being, her lips moved 
as if with the wavering of silently breathed 
prever ; and then a gUmpse was caught of 
such a set of teeth as might have been ex- 
pected to shine in pearl-like embellishment of 
so lovely a mouth. But all this while she 
seemed not to notice the young Frenchman : 
her looks were turned upward : the full orbs of 
her larve black eyes were completely visible — 
for the long dark fringes of the lids pointed up 
towards the senith. Who was she? What 
could she be? Her garments denoted not a 
high position: but a soft elegance pervaded 
her form — ^there was an undennable graceful- 
ness even in that posture whichi was so un- 
studied. Her looks, though pensive, were 
not unhappy, nor even melancholy:— they 
seemed full of a beatific feeling, as if they 
were those of a saint aspiring to heaven ! 

Without on this occasion meriting the 
slightest accusation of infidelity towards the 
beautiful Julie Talmont, Henri Vigors was 
assuredlv filled with the utmost interest and 
admiration. Amidst that wild scenery the 
appearance of such a figure was not altogether 
inappropriate: for there was a preternatural 
beauty— a somewhat more than earthly air— 
which would have rendered her existence in 
the crowded cities of European civilisation 
someUiing incompatible, as if two inconsistent 
things were being associated. But to meet 
her tnere, seated amidst the rocks overlooking 
the sea, — ^there, in that wild Crimean clime — 
loosely dressed as if it were the sutue of a 
female saint, and yet with the softest and 
sweetest animation of vitality upon her angelic ' 
face,— to find her in that posture, with eyes 
upturned to heaven,— there was a certain 
appropriateness for such a vision appearing in 
such a place, in the same way that we might 
expect to meet with a holy anchorite in the 
mountains of Lebanon or Ararat, or with the 
loveliest fiowers upon the vast prairies of the 
Far-West. 

Henri Vigors knew not whether to steal 
away, still unpereeived by the beautiful stran- 
ger,^K>r whether he might venture to accost 
her with some remark, in the hope of leading 
her into discourse. He could nttt determine 
in his mind upon any specific conjecture in 
reference to ^e country to which she might 
belong. She had the pure Gtreek profile : but 
still vIgorB did not exaetiy fancy that she was 
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of the Greek race-— for her long raven hair was 
evidently ad soft as silk and shming with a rich 
natural gloss; so that wl^ereMt was parted 
smooth down upon the heantifal-shaped head 
ere it began breaking into heavy curls and 
tresses, it had a velvety appearance. Such is 
not the case i^th Greek women ; for their hair 
is slightly inclined to be coarse, and it is of a 
dead black — that is to say absolutely jetty, 
without the shining gloss upon it. Neither did 
Henri Vigors believe that she was Italian, nor 
yet Spanish ; for the delicate brunette of 'hftt 
complexion — ^a mere slight tinge of bistre^ 
was utterly devoid of saUowness or of the lint 
of the olive. Then of what nation was she r 
True it was, thought Vigors, that France and 
England produced beauties of all Qtyles i^nd 
appearances, though each nation mignt nave 
its own special type to serve as a general rule : 
but «till he was at a loss to assign unto this 
mysterious personification of loveliness any 
particular country as a birth-place. 

While he was still standing at a shoit dis- 
tance, uncertain whether to advance nearer ojp 
retreat altogether, the beauteous being s]owl]^ 
turned her looks towards him— but without the 
least evidence of surprise on beholding a 
stranger there: she was no more startled at 
finding that Vigors was so he4r her than if she 
had from the first had some inbitive idea of 
his approach, though her outward visio^ being 
lifted heavenward, perceived him not. jf either 
did any change come over her countenance : it 
remained pensively serene, with an expression 
of saint-like resignation upon it, just as at thd 
moment when the young French lieutenant 
caught the first glimpse of that charming fiice. 
She appeared to be about eighteen yean of 
age ; and as she slowly removed her arms fin>m 
the species of pulpit of masonry on which sbe 
had been leaning, and rose up from the se4t 
which she had occupied. Vigors perceived that 
in nothing .had he misjudged the exquisite 
symmetry of her form or the natural graces of 
her general appearance. 

It was only for a few instants that she turned 
her looks upon him, without surprise and with- 
out curiosity— but yet with an air that more or 
less bewildered the young officer; for it did 
not encourage him to make the slightest over- 
ture towards conversation, while on the other 
hand there wm nothing repelling or prudishly 
reserved in her manner. A calm self-posses- 
sion supplied the place of a bashful modesty — 
and, in a word, it seemed as if the presence of 
Henri Vigors was a matter of the utmost in- 
.dlfference to the lovely stranger. Havins for 
a few moments turned her beautiful large black 
eyes upon him, she stooped to pick up her 
straw hat ; she then threw her shawl over her 
shoulders — she thrust her naked foot Into the 
slipper that had temporarily come off— and she 
moved away from the spot. 

Vigors was about to hasten after her, to laj 
■omething — he knew not what, — to get into con- 
versation with her — to learn who she was and 
where she dwelt, — when «^ in a moment it 
struck him that the very curiosity he thus ex- 
perienced was another treachery to the image 
of his beloved Julie Talmont. And then he 
thought of the memorandum he had entered 



in his pocket-book, and of the solemn protes- 
tations which he had made at the same time. 
Moral courage was from that day forth to be 
the watchword of his conduct — ^the talisman of 
his life's tenouit Here, thenl-on this very 
occasion — was an opportunity of putting him- 
self to the test ; and though the lovely stranger 
was still scarcely fifty yards distant, he sped 
not forward to overtake her— but tunung 
abruptlv round, struck into a descending path 

«^}eh led towards the harbour of Balaklava. 
e n!4 not even look behind him ; and as he 
reached the foot of the cliffs, he felt that he 
had done his duty, and experienced the 
supreme satisfaction of a man who had re- 
mained faithful to a valuable maxim laid down 
as a rule of conduct. 

As he was proceeding in the direction of the 
English staUon — for it was there that his 
business lay — he suddenly heard some one 
shoutjqg out his name in a cordial and enthu- 
siastic manner; and he was almost imme- 
4lat ely joined by Clement Stirling. 

** Whv, my dear fellow," exclaimed the En- 
glish officer, H% is an age since we met!" 

**You are very kind/' replied Vigors, "to 
ittHt^jkte that a week is an age in the estima- 
uQU of fjpienqship; — and perhaps you may 
(|)'mh me remiss if^. not having called upon you 

Emce the enteit^mment yon gave me ? But I 
lave hot haa a single half-hour that I could 
ci^ll jffif own- 
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, -ray don't ofibr nnj excuses," returned 
Olement Stirling; ** for I have been just as 
fiiuch occupied m yoi| nftve. Only perhaps 
^ou have been doing something, whereas I 
nave been doing nothing.^ 

Vigors laughs and said* ^pome, come, my 
dear Stirling, thit will not do I— for I know 
that the greatest activity him been prevailing 
within the British lines as vrell as within our 
own." 

"Oh, yes— thd greatesl activity," said Stir- 
Ung; quietly taking out his cigar-case and 
ilgntlng one of thd cigar^ — having proffered 
the first choice to Vigors, who however de- 
dined; "the greatest activity indeed," re- 
peated Stirling. 

^ Wefl, t thou^t 80^" said tfin French friend. 
** And you therefote h^vebeen busy along with 
the rest?" 

^' As hniy ii the devil," replied StirUng. " I 
have to turn out every ttioming at seven 
o'clock to come down to Balaklava, to super- 
intend the transport of aU these stores up to 
the camp." 

"That must be nn agreeable duty enough," 
observed Vigors. 

" Oh, hncdmmon •greeaMet I have nothing 
to d^ w to come down to Balaklava, smoke 
and cbal eU day long— go hack to the camp at 
nighl) and report that Ihe stores can't be re- 
moved tin th« morrow. Hien, yon see, as the 
old proverb says to-moirow never comes, so the 
stores are never removed." 

Henn Vigors stared in Masement for a few 
moments, while Clement Stirling leant lonng- 
ingly against a bale of goods, quietly puffing 
his cigar. M length 'the youdg Frenchman 
exclaimed, "And you therefore come hite 
Balaklava every day ibr nothing^" 




Stirling nodded his head in a listless, care- 
less way ; and then with a jawn, he said, '* So 
yon see, my dear fellow, I am constantly occa- 
pied in doing nothing." 

*'Bat how is thiaT inqnirod his French 
^end. 

*' Ah I how the deyil is it f ejaculated Stir- 
ling. ** Suppose you were in my place and 
yon found that you had to deal with people 
who knew uothuig and could do nothing, to 
what conclusion would vou come ? Why, you 
would be so bewilderea that you would givB 
vp thinking on the matter. Yes — ^u would 
giye up thought itself as a bad Job I" 

'* I really do not understand you, my dear 
Stirling," said Vigors. 

'* Well, listen a bit," resumed Clement. ** I 
come down to Balaklava at about nine to 
superintend the transport of these stores to the 
camp. I go to First Authority and report my 
object. *VeTy well, sir,' is the reply; 're- 
mote the stores by all means.' — 'But where 
am I to get yehicIesP' I ask.— * Ah, sir, that 
it not my department,' says Urst Authority. — 
So I ffo to Second Authority and say, ' I want 
yehicles to transport the stores.' — 'Where is 
your written order for the remoyal of the 
stores?' — *I have not got one,* — 'Then you 
must procure it, sir,' says Second Authority. — 
So back I go to First Authority, who tells me 
Second Authority knows nothing of his busi- 
ness and is bound to supply the vehicles on 
demand. So back I go to Second Authority, 
who while absolutely refusing to waive the 
particular point of official etiquette, tells me at 
the same time that it would be all the same if 
he did waive it, as he has no vehicles to supply. 
Then I think to myself that while First Au- 
thority is making up his mind about sending 
the written order, and SeconM Authority is 
looking out for the vehicles, I may as well be 
looking out for the horses, so as to lose no 
time. I therefore go to Third Authority. 
He receives me most kindly — would do any- 
tiiing to serve me — anything to advance the 
interests of the army-r-but he really cannot act 
until tie has seen the ordor for removal, signed 
by First Authority and countersigned by 
flieoottd Authority : and efen then he does not 
think that he shall see his way very dear 
about the fhmishing of the horses, for the 
simple reaeon that he has got no horses to 
furnish. Now this was the occupation of my 
first day,* continued Clement Stirling; ^and 
ever since— that is to say, for about six eon- 
secutive days — ^I have done nothing but lounge 
about on the port— sikioking, chatting^ and 
yawning— waiting for the oi^er wMch seems 
destined never to be written, the vehioles which 
are not to be got, and the horses which cannot 
possibly be> furnished." 

The young French tieutenant^i countenance 
grew serious, and even mournfol, as he listened 
to this narrative in which iHe grauhic and the 
flippant styles were so singulariy blended. He 
hM already heard several floating whispers of 
the ignorance, the inoompetenOT, and the 
tedious delays of routine which cbaraoterised 
every department of the British service : but 
hi could scarcely believe in the existence of 
fueh monttrouB anomalies aftd downright iai- 



aulties until he received the present practical 
proof as it was displayed to him in the peculiar 
manner of Clement Stirling. 

" So I suppose," added the latter, now com- 
pletely relapsing into his careless, listless way. 
"I shall have to come down to Balaklava 
every day for another week— mightiljr busy in 
doing nothing. But how do yon get on u^ lit 
your part of the country ?" 

**No sooner are our stores landed al 
Kamiesch," responded Vigors, " than they arn 
at once transported to the camp." 

^ Well, I suppose you have got a diiftreiit 
system," remarked Stirling, with another long 
yawn. **But don't let us bother about these 
things any longer. Have you seen thoslo girb 
since the other night in the tent ?" 

"No," leplied Vigors. 

" Well, I have," resumed Stiriinff,— « that f»' 
to say, Laura and Caroline have Ibeen two dk 
three times to see Clive and me — ^but their 
F^nch friend, Mademoiselle Artemis, did not 
come with them on either occasion. I rather 
thought she was taking a fancy to me — ^for yoit 
may remember we were very sweet toffetner 
on that niffht of the supper : but i wak disan- 
pointed. X have not seen her ftince : aha tne 
fair Caroline — the one, by the bye, that you 
polked with in so splendid a style — ^has come 
to console me for the loss of the more brilliant 
Artemis." 

"Then you do not know," toid Vigorfcj 
" whether Mademoiselle Artemis has yet dis^ 
covered the object of her vindictive Aesonch ?" 

" I positively know nothing on the point," 
repUea Stirling: "for Laura and Caroline 
themselves have been unable to |pve me any 
information. And now, what are you goinr 
todof Tom won't smoke: but perhaps yoi 
will come and drink a bottle of wine — ^for ] 
know where we can get one dose by. It ii 
about lunch-time," added Clement, lo<«ing it 
his watch. " Just two o'dock." 

"You must really excuse me," responded 
Vigors : " I have little or no leisure upon my 
hands. I seldom smoke at this hour — and 
I never dribak till dinner-time. So farewell 
for the present. I hope we shall ineet again 
foon*" 



"I think it will be at BalaUava still," teM 
Stirling, i^ancing round upon the heaps of 
stores; "for I have no doubt that I shall 
be upon this duty for the next week or fort- 
niffht." 

The two young men shook hands and 
separated,^jlement Stirling pulling out his 
dgar case to light yother " weed"— and 
Henri Vigors proceeding to the Englisn depart- 
ment where he had some little business to 
transact on behalf of General Bosquet. The 
affair (which might have have been conduded 
in five minutes) occupied an hour; and when 
it was terminated Henri Vigers began to re- 
trace his way towards the French encampment. 
He did not pass by the piles of British stores, 
lying exposed to all weathers upon the port— 
because he did not wish to be detained in re- 
newed conversation with Clement Stirling: 
ndther did he uke that pathway amidst the 
rocks to which we have previously alluded, 
because he was resolved to prove faithful t# 
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the image of Julie Talmont, and therefore he 
ftToided Uie chance of heing again inspired 
by admiration or interest on account of the 
heantifol stranger. 

Henri Vigors had proceeded about a mile 
from Balaklaya when he beheld an elegantly 
dressed female walking slowly. along in the 
same direction which he himself was pursuing. 
Indeed, so slow was her pace that he fancied 
she must either be absorbed in a deep reyerie, 
or else that she must be ill and onlj able to 
drag herself painfoUy along. In a few mo- 
ments he oyertook her: she did not hear his 
footsteps until he was almost close to her ; and 
then it was with a sudden start and an ejacula- 
tion of recognition that she flong her looks 
upon him. 

This was Mademoiselle Artemis — differently 
dressed from the manner in which she was 
apparelled on the nisht of the supper ; for she 
had eyidently thought it worth her while to 
bring a well-stocked wardrobe to the Crimea, — 
thus preying that yanity and a loye of admira- 
tion occupied as large a portion of her thoughts 
as the de^te of discoyering her betrayer and 
wreakinffli fierce yengeance upon him. 

** Ah, Monsieur Vigors 1" she exclaimed, her 
countenance instantaneouslj losing its pen- 
siyeness and brightening up with animation; 
** this is an imezpected pleasure !" 

The lieutenant bowed with that courtesy 
which a Frenchman always shows, towards a 
ftmale, no matter how equiyocal her character 
may be : but there was no shaking of hands, 
for this is a ceremony which amongst the 
French only takes placie where there is a yery 
great intimacy. 

^The truth is, Monsieur Vigors,** proceeded 
Artemis, ** I was buried in my reflections at 
the moment when you oyertook me. Indeed, 
■o absorbed was i in my thoughts that you 
quite startled me." 

"I am sorry. Mademoiselle,*' responded 
Henri, '* that I should haye been so incuscreet 

as to adyance too rapidly ** 

^ *' Oh, indeed there is no necessity for apolo- 
gizing,'* interrupted Artemis, whose fine dark 
eyes were now beaming with animation, and 
who certainly looked exceedingly handsome 
in the plain yet elegant dress which she wore, 
and which seemed most appropriately adapted 
for the climate and the season. *^But if you 
knew what has happened,** she continued 
somewhat more seriously, *'you would not be 
surprised that I was plunged in such deep ab- 
straction !'* J 

"I am sure you will excuse me, Mjadfr* 
moiselle,** said Vigon;**<but I am in haste to 
}oin the encampment— my duties demand my 
presence th^ie " 

** 1 will not detain yon. M6nBieur,** said Ar- 
temis; ^ and yet you wm suffer me to be your 
companion for a short distance. I can walk 
.as ftst as you; and I really do wish to speak 
^to yon—for I am bewildered how to act- 
In fact, I am almost firightened when I think 
of something that has occurred: for on the 
other hand I dare not treat it as an imposture 
on the part of that young female— and I am 
yeiy sue that it is no delnsion of my own 
bnoiL** 



Vigors could not preyent Mademoiselle Ar- 
temis from walking with him: it would haye 
been the height of brutality to do so : be- 
sides, he was really armed with all his moral 
courage; and moreoyer it did not seem that 
she was endeayouring to play off the artilleiy 
of her wiles upon Mm, but that on the con- 
trary she was disposed to address him on some 
serious subject. 

" Yes — I do indeed foel the want of consult- 
ing some one,** resumed Artemis: '*and it is 
assuredly a subject on which you, Monsieur, 
may freely giye me your adyice without deyi- 
ating from the strictest path of moxali^. I 
fathomed your character the oUier night," she 
added significantly; '*and as I am not one 
of those Lorettes who laugh at all ideas of 
yirtue either in man or woman, I can respect 
your feelings. Now, sir, after this little pre- 
&ce,*' added Artemis, with an amiable yet 
modest smile, "will you giye me your atten- 
tion ?'* 

" I will,** responded Vigors. " Proceed." 

'* You will scarcely belieye me in what I am 
going to tell you,'* resumed the Lorette : *' but 
It is as true as that there is an earth beneath 
or a heayen aboye us I You heard all that I 
said the other night — ^you are in consequence 
aware that I was in search of some one whom 

I only knew by a false name of whose real 

name, in fact, I was therefore ignorant, and am 
in ignorance stilL** 

« Well, Mademoiselle, haye yon discoyered 
this person ? " inquired Vigors. 

'* Yes : — that is to say I know where he is : 

but nothing more than this do I know 

Unless indeed," she added, in a musinff strain, 
"it be all an imposture — and then! know 
nothing I** 

" And where is he ?'* inquired Vigors. " But 
how foolish of me to ask 1 He is here with the 
army doubtless : for it is here that you expected 
to find him ! Now, since you haye found him. 
Mademoiselle, let me appeal to your merciful 
feelings — ^for I see you are far from being defi- 
cient in all good qualities ** 

"You may saye yourself the trouble of ap- 
pealing,! Monsieur/ interrupted the Lorette: 
"for the indiyidnai to whom we are alluding 
is not within my reach.*' 

" Ah ! then he is a man of rank— yery hiffhly 
placed ? ** ejaculated Vigors, misunderstanding 
what Artemis meant. 

" No— this is not the reason,** she said : " but 
the truth is, in one word— he is not here at alll 
He is far, far away—he is in Paris.** 

"In Paris?** ejaculated Vigors. "Well 
then, I suppose you haye receiyed a lette r * * 

"No,** interrupted the Lorette: "I haye re- 
ceiyed no letter. I haye entrusted no one 
with the task of writing to me on the subject ; 
and therefore no correspondence is either ex- 
pected or can pass thereon.** 

"And yet you haye found out the where- 
abouts of this indiyidnai?** 

**Yes: and I repeat, he is in Paris. Nay 
more,I can eyen tell yon his address— the yer^ 
number of the house in which he lives I It is 
Number 10, Bue Monthabor." 

"You are bewildering me, Mademoiselle 1" 
cried Henriy in amamancnt. **Pray 



/oorMlf. Too 1m«« htid DO ]ett«i^-u4 T«t 
yon h»TB made tbi) discofory?" 

"Yei; and t^r i» (he ao«t woodtoAl put 
of it. I could giro no mnn« — I could fomUh 

no clae in thort, I coold do DOthinK but 

deicribe Ibe exact penoQal appeannee of tbe 
iodividnaJ — hi* heigbt — tha ooloiir of hia hftir 
and ejM — hii profile acd gonanl tbaturea— bli 
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Mem ai if jou were Favouring me with obapien 
out of the middle of a book, undei tbe impiet- 
lion that I had read the openingonei— whereas 
I hare done nothing of the *ort. Fra; be more 
explicit" 

"Ah, it (eema to me," laid tbe I^relte, "aa 
No. 6. — Tub EiuKEtB Edomul 



own thought!. Bat I am reallf a 
where to begin- " 

"You gars a deicription, 70a laj," inter- 
poaed Vigon. " Let ug proceed logicMly. To 
whom did yon gire ihii deicription 7" 

" To the singalar young female whom I met 
amonggt the mountainii," replied AitemU. 

" Ab t " ejacniated Henri : " % beautiful 
creature clad ia loine liitbl drapery— bar raven 
hair flowing in most graceful negligence orer 
her ■bontden?" 

"Theaamel the HmeT' laid the Lorette. 
"You have aeen her, then? But have you 
ipoken to her?" 

"Ho— not a ajUable," reeponded Tigon. 
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''Scarcely three hours have elapsed since I 
beheld her seated upon the fragment of a 
rained wall—" 

" Yes — with her eyes npraised to heaven I" 
interjected Artemis. 

''And the sunbeams playing with a Bem- 
brandt effect upon her beautunl face," con- 
tinued Vigors, — '* delineating the purity and 
perfection of the Grecian profile." 

"O yes! she is eminently beautiful!" ex- 
daimed Artemis, with enthusiann : *' but how 
different her beau^ from any woman that I 
ever saw before 1 All other beauty now seems 
to be of earthly grossness — ^the beauty of frail 
and fallen humanity I — ^whereas Asrs is the 
beauty of an angel— the loveliness of a celestial 
being that has not fallen and never can &11 1 " 
Th«re was something absolutely awe-in- 
spiring as well as touching to hear such senti- 
ments as these emanate from the lips of a 
Lorette.-*an avowed woman of pleasura, who 
only a tew days back had unblushingly enume- 
rated her list of lovers. But then Altemis pos- 
sessed a certain sentimentality: she was not 
utterly depraved in heart ; and she could ap- 
preciate goodness and virtue in others, jost as 
the savage might instinctively comprehend all 
the beauty of a statue. 

" Tes — it is the same whom I hav« HdB day 
seen," said Henri Vigors. <* fibe did not speak 
to me — she put on her hal and 9ktmh aod took 
her departure from the spot. But wliit would 
you have me understand ?" 

''That it was she to whom I gav« tho d»- 
scription of my betrayer——" 

''Yes, yes— you h*ve told me thatP eiied 
the lieutenant. '*And therefore I supupse 
that the voun^ female happened to know nim, 
and was likewise enabled to give yon the in- 
formation you sought in reference tohia where- 
abouuF" 

"She neter kiiaw him— at least such was 
her positive asgorancel She has never in her 
life seen him! She has never even bMn in 
Paris at alL" 

"What is all this, MademoiseUe ?" de- 
manded Vigors, with 'renewed • amazement. 
" Would you have me suppose that this young 
female is a witch ?" 

"Ah! it is upon all this that I wish to con- 
sult some one who would advise me candidly 
and kindly," said the Lorette. "Most traeit 
is when I met that young female amongst the 
hills, and she saw that I was pensive and 
melancholy, she gazed upon me with the 
utmoet sweetness of look— cuoid we got into 
conversation.** 

"What language does she speak?" asked 
Vigors hastily. 

"She first addressed me in a langnage 
which I did not understand: but I am umost 
sure that it was Italian — so soft) so flowing, so 
harmonious ! And Oh, shr I if yon only heard 
her voice !" 

"Is it so very beautifhl?" asked Vigors. 
"Yes! it must be, when flowing fr^m such a 
beauteous mouth I" 

" Touch a silver bell, and it wonld not send 
forth such a sweet pure music! Touch a 
golden chalice," contu.ued Artemis, "and the 
air would not vibrato with so delightful a har- 



mony! But I cannot describe her voice! 1 
grow bewildered when I think of everything 
which concerns her !" 
"Continue ^our narrative. She saw that 

you were pensive and melancholy ** 

"She inquired the reasons," resumed the 
Lorette ; "and I told her some little portion of 
my history. She bade me follow her. She led 
me to a cottage at a little distance. There, it 
appears, she dwells with an old man of most 
venerable demeanour. She called him Grand' 

sir§ ^at least I am almost sure that it was 

thus she addressed him ; for when they spoke 
it was in the langnage which I did not compre- 
hend, but which I believed to be Italian. The 
cottage is furnished with the utmost plainness 
and simplicity — ^but yet there is no indication 
of absolute penury. Befreshments were offered 
me. I decuned them — ^I was too anxious to 
learn for what purpose I had been brought 

thither ** 

**Yes, yes!" said Vigors, whose curiosity 
was now greatly exeited. 

" The young fbinale retired to a small inner 
chamber," nroeeeded Artemis; "and I re- 
mained in the out^ room with the old man. 
He conversed in the S^nch tongue ; — and Ah I 
1 forgot to tell you that the young female 
speaks I'rench with the utmost fluency — not 
with a Parisian accent, but still with a purity 
which wonld lead one to suppose that she must 
be a native of France, were it indeed possible 
to conjecture anything qonoeming her. It 
was entirely on indifitsrent subjects that the old 
nan conversed with me; and when once I 
alluded to the beautiful girl, asking whether I 
was right in surmising that she was his grand- 
daughter, — he raised his finger to his lips, say- 
ing, 'Hush! hush!' — and then immediately 
changed the discourse. At the exoiration of 
about a quarter of an hour he peeped into the 
adjoining room, but returned to his seat shak- 
ing his head. Another quarter of an hour 
of desultory conversation elapsed: then again 
he peeped into the little chamber adjoining; 
and this time he nodded his head complacently, 
as if he were satisfied with something that was 
in progress. He now beckoned me to follow 
him into that inner room. I did so : but scarcely 
had I crossed the threshold when a shriek was 
on the very point of bursting from mv lips — for 
methought that I beheld the lifeless form of the 
besndfid girl stretched upon the humble bed ! " 
"Qood heavens!" said Vigors. "Proceed! 
proceed !" 

"It was indeed Jkr form: but the old man^ 
as if foreseeing what my first impression would 
be, laid his Iwnd upon my anp, smiled en- 
couragingly, and whispered, ' She is not dead^ 
the sleeps.'" 

"What! is it possible^" ejaculated Vigon^ 
as a light now suddenly fiaahed in unto his 
mind, '* that I am about to hear a tale of c^otr- 
voifance — mesmerism — coma — or whatever it 
is called?" 

"You aie incredulous, therefore?" said 
Artemis, surveying him with anxiety. 

"Incredulous indeed! Until this moment 
I never gave the subject a serious thought— I 
have always treated it as something utterly un- 
worthy of sober refiection !" 
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"Ahr said the Lorette: "and I waalike 
Yon — a thorongh sceptic in sach matters. I 
looked upon them all as Tile impostures " 

•( Good heavens I" cried the f^enerons-heartad 
jonng Frenchnum, "is h possible that a heing 
so iMMiutifal should he a yile impostress after 
all?->that her angelic looks inonld be all 
assumed?" 

*' Those are the rexy qaestions which I hare 
put to myself!*' exclaimed Artemis: "and I 
knew not what answers to gire. This is whj 
I wished to consult some one—*' 

"And yet — and yet," said "Vigors, pursuing 
the train of his own altering thoughts, "it may 

be possible Who knows? who shall dare 

fathom all the mysteries of nature?" 

"Ahl I see that yon are not alto^thera 
sceptic I" cried Arteinis. "No, no I — ^it is im- 
possible to be! If you had seen what I 
saw ** 

" Continue," said Vigors ; " and let me 
judge for myself." 

" Tou will deal impartially with the ques- 
tion ?" 

" Aj I have a soul to be saved I" 

"Thanks, sir, for that assurance," rejoined 
the liOrette. 

"Ah, Mademoiselle f this is far too serious 
a matter to be treated with levity or to be 
judged superficially! Indeed, the more I think 
of that be&nteous creature, with her angelic 
looks — ^her eyes upturned to heaven " 

"Oh, indeed, it is impossible it can be a 
cheat and a fraud !" said Artemis fervently : 
"impossible that she could find pleasure in 
perpetrating such an iniquitous delusion — so 
useless and unprofitable likewise to herself." 

"Did she receive money fVom you?^lid 
the old man receive money?" demanded 
Vigors hastily. 

"They were both offended when I offered 
it," replied Artemis. "And yet I made 
my proffer with as much delicacy as pos- 
sible : I shaped it in the kindliest words 
and most friendly terms. I said that perhaps 
they might be ac(}uainted with poor persons 
deserving of chanty. But no! my artifice 
was seen through — it was acknowledged to be 
well meant — and the offer was rejected. In 
abort, M. Vigors, one thing Is veiy certain," 
added the Lorette with emphasis, "they are 
noi interested persons !" 

" All this is very, very strange !" said Henri, 
in the half hushed tone of one who was un- 
consciously giving verbal Expression to his 
musings. "But proceed. Mademoiselle," hq 
criedy now suddenly turning his looks upon 
Artemis. 

"I think I have already told you eveiy- 
thine," responded the young female. 

"No: you suddenly broke off your descrip- 
tion at the point where yon said you beheld 
the lifeless form of the beautiful girl stretched 
upon the bed in the humble cottage." 

"Yes. — ^And when the old man told me that 
she was not dead but only sleeping," con- 
tinued Artemis, "I experienced an infinite 
sense of relief. After a little while the en- 
tranced girl murmured some few words in a 
low tone, and In that language which I could 
not understand. The old man answered her 



in the same ton^e ; and then tuning to me 
he whispered, ' You may now question her 
if you think fit. Your purpose, as I think yon 
have already informed her, is a good one, or 
at least a harmless one: you are desirous to 
learn some tidings of a lover by whom yoa 
think yourself neglected. It is therefore for 
the generous object of satisfying your curiosity 
and gratiijfing your ardent inclination, that 
the who lies there will suffer herself to be 
questioned by yon. But if you have deceived 
her, and if your purpose be in any sense an 
evil one, may the consequences be upon your 
own head I"*^ 

"Ah! the old man spoke thus— ^d he?" 
asked Vigors. "And you. Mademoiselle,— 
how did you rwly ?" 

"I must conrass," returned Artemis,^ that 
those solemnly spoken words caused a eold 
shudder to pass over my fhtme: and for a mo* 
ment I was on the point of confessing that my 
purpose was not a good one. But the next 
instant that sensation of awe passed away, and 
other feelings resumed their empire over me: 
I was again craving for the means of wreak- 
in^ my revenge — and I was likewise io- 
spired by the most fervid curiosity to see 
whether that beautiful sirl, while wrapped in 
a trance-like sleep, conla in any way ferward 
my designs — and if so, to what extent. I 
therefore assured the old man that my purpose 
was an innocent one; and he bade me pro- 
ceed to question the sleeping girl, be sug- 
gested that at first I must put £L few ordinary 
queries to her — for the purpose, as he smd, <» 
establishing a sympathy between us — a blend- 
ing or transfusion as it were of the two spirits^ 
fitting us for the mysterious intercourse that 
was about to take place. But I will not weary 
you, M. Vigors, with all the details. Suffice U 
to say that after the interchange of some little 
discourse betwixt myself and the sleeping ffirl, 
— a discourse in which she chiefly replied in 
monosyllables — I proceeded to the point. I 
gave her a personal description of the false 
one who so vilely betrayed me ; and I asked 
her where he was. She was a long while be- 
fore she answered ; and the old man whispered 
in my ear, ' Her mental regards are travelling 
all over the world 1' — At length she spoke; 
and it seemed to me that this breaking of the 
protracted silence was accompanied by a slight 
convulsive start which quivered like an elec-^ 
trie shook through her outstretched fbrm. 
'Yes,' she said: 'I see him.* — 'How is he 
dressed?* linquired.— ' In a blue ttock coat^th 
epaulettes,* she replied, — * Where is he ?* was 
my next question. — ' He is seated at a table 
in a handsome apartment.* — 'But where? 
where ?* I anxiously demanded ; ibr I had ex- 
pected to learn that he was in a tent belonging 
to the French encampment on this Crimean soiL 
— ' I do not know wnere,' responded the sleep- 
ing girl : 'it is in the midst of a very large 
city, and at a great distance.* — 'Can you tell 
the name of the street in which the house is 
situated?' I inquired. — 'Yes,' rejoined the 
sleeper after a brief pause; 'I can read the 
name painted on the comer of the street. It 
is Rue Monthabor:—' Ah V I ejaculated : 'that 
must be in Paris t I know it wettl But teU 
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me, do yoa see any remarkable stracture in 
the immediate Deighboarhood?* — 'I see a 
laige open space sorronnded bj handsome 
bmudinn,' replied the young female ; * and in 
the middle a tall column with the statue of 
Napoleon Bonaparte upon the summit.'— 
*Truer I said; for I knew that this was the 
Place Vendome, and that therefore the Rue ! 
Monthabor of which she had spoken was the 
street in Paris .bearing that name. * Can you 
tell me whether there be any number over the 
gateway of the house in wnich you see the ' 
indiTidual in the military umform ?' — * Yea, it ' 
is number 10/ was the answer. She then ' 
gave a long gasp, as if a heavy sigh which had j 
hitherto remained pent up in her bosom was 
forcing for itself a Tent; when the old man 
hurriM me out of the room, with the in- 
timation that she was about to awake. I sat 
down in the little parlour, overwhelmed with 
mingled awe and astonishment. The old man 
did not speak another syllable, but left me to 
the contemplation of my own thoughts. In 
about a quarter of an hour the beautnul crea- 
ture appeared from the inner room; and 
taking my hand, she said, in a low .gentle 
Toice, 'Have you obtained the information 
you sought?'— I gazed upon her in wonder- 
ment : but with a soft angelic smile she went 
on to say, * Do not be surprised at the ques- 
tion. I never recollect when awake, anything 
which has appeared to me in my spiritual 
visions.' — * Permit me to ask one question,' I 
said. *Were you ever in Paris?*— * Never,' 
she replied: and the old man added, *No, 
never.' — * You have given me the information 
that I souffht,' I proceeded to observe ; 'and I 
find that he for whom I have been searching 
is in ^e French capital instead of with the 
French Brmj^ as I imagined.' — ^It was then I 
endeavoured to force a pecuniary recompense 
upon that singular creature and the old man : 
but both refhsed." 

Artemis ceased speaking: and Henri Vigors 
reflected profoundly for some minutes in silence. 
At length he said, '* And what advice, made- 
moiselle, do yon now need in this maKer ?" 

'*Ah, monsieur I you see howl am bewil- 
dered I I was anxious to appeal to some in- 
telligent mind, to obtain a serious and deli- 
berate opinion upon this case—" 

*'It is impossible, mademoiselle,* inter- 
rupted Viffors, " that I can give you such an 
opinion. Suppose, for argument's sake, that I 
was firmly convinced of the wondrous spiritual 
powers of vision possessed by this young 
female, — ^I should hesitate to tell you so^ be- 
cause it would be as much as to say, 'Go, 
mademoiselle, to Paris — seek your betrayer 
in the Rue Monthabor, and be revenged upon 
himl* — ^But this is advice that I cannot give. 
On the other hand, I cannot display so much 
sceptical levity or flippant presumptuousness ' 
as to denodnce the whole proceeding on the 
part of the young girl and the old man as a | 
vile and contemptible impostore. I am sorry, ' 
mademoiBelle," added Vigors, " that I can say 
nothing more decisive nor positive to yon on 
the point, since you have thought 6t to con- . 
suit me and have taken so much trouble to 
put me in possession of the facts," | 



"Ah, monsieur!" exclaimed the Lorette, 
** I see that you are more inclined to believe 
than to doubt in respect to that scene at the 
cottage — and I shall act accordingly. Fare- 
well, monsieur 1" 

** No, no, mademoiselle !" exdaimed Vigors : 
''I would not for the world have vou draw 
any such inference ^m what I have just 
said !" 

But Artemis was already speeding away — 
she was beyond earshot — and Vigors mur- 
mured to himself, "Well then, she must 
pursue her own course: all interference on 
my part would be in vain !" 



CHAPTER VL 

FAUBTIN XABMAKOS. 

Tbb scene now ehanges to Paris ; and we are 
again about to intr^nce our readers to the 
palace of the Tuileries. But on this occasion 
It is not the imperial boudoir which we are 
about to enter : but it is one of the sitting- 
rooms appropriated for the general use of those 
personages, male or female, respectively at- 
tached to the household of the bmperor and 
Empress. 

It was about two o'clook in the afternoon-* 
some four or five days after the incidents re- 
lated in the preceding chapter — ^that Captain 
Faustin Marmande entered the i^artment to 
which we have just alluded. He there found 
the Countess de Mauleon, Mademoiselle Ville- 
franche, and Mademoiselle Talmont. He had 
fancied that the two latter young ladies were 
there alone together; and under this impres- 
sion he purposely sought them at that moment. 
He was therefore somewhat surprised and vexed 
on beholding the Countess there also : but in- 
stantaneously recovering his self-possession, 
he advanced into the room with the gentle- 
manly ease of one who had sustained no cause 
for embarrassment or feeling of awkwardness. 
The Countess de Mauleon received him with 
the ordinary aflbbility of simple acquain- 
tanceship : Greorgette Y illefranche bowed dis- 
tantly; while Julie acknowledged his salu- 
tation with a veiy slight inclination of the 
head. 

Julie was looking pale— but all the mere in- 
teresting in her beauty on that account. A 
fortnight had now elapsed since that memorable 
visit which was paid to the dairvoifant Alex- 
andre ; and the young lady had not once again 
alluded to the subject — nor had the Countess 
or (Georgette ventured to qaestion her on the 
point. As she was never very liveljr, much 
less volatile or giddy in her disposition, but 
rather of a quiet and pensive cast of mind,— 
her demeanonr appeared in the eyes of general 
observers to have undergone no change during 
the last fortnight ; and therefore it was only 
the Countess and Georgette who noticed that 
there was an under- current of painful thoughts 
— ^a species of agony agitating the soul beneath 
the calmly beautiful surface of the counte- 
nance. They had no difiiculty in tracing the 
source of the change from the memorable night 
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of the 19th of Oetober: but thej were still in 
ignorance of the actual cante of this blight 
which seemed to have fallen so secretlj and 
rilentljnpon the heart of Jnlie Talmont. That 
it was something conneeted with Henri Vigors, 
they knew from what Jalie herself had said : 
bnt what that wmethinff was, they were utterly 
at a loss to coneeire — and they had not yen- 
tured to tonch again npon the painfol topic. 

fiat let OS resume the thread of our narra- 
tive. Faustin Marmande^ on entering that 
sitting-room in the Tuileries, took a seat at a 
little distance fh>m the sofa on which the three 
ladies were placed ; and he finit began to speak 
on those trivial conversational topics which 
seem especially to belong to the gilded saloons 
of fashionable life. At length he said to the 
Countess of Mauleon, "Ton have doubtless 
read this morning's papers, madame ? They 
are filled with despatcnes from the seat of 
war." 

** Oh, yes," replied the Countess ; ''we have 
all been greedily devouring them, as yon may 
naturally suppose. It must have been a tre- 
mendous affair at Balaklava on the 25th. The 
charge of the English Light Cavalry was mag- 
nificent !" 

''Magnificent as a spectacle," responded 
Marmande, *'but a terrible error as a detail of 
warfare. Nevertheless, our British Allies are 
endowed'with a truly Roman courage ; and the 
Russian enemy must admire and respect them, 
if those barbarians Hre capable of admiring and 
respecting anything." 

**! believe. Captain Marmande," said the 
Countess of Mauleon, by way of saying sorae- 
thiuf^ "that yon have friends amongst the 
Engtish officers?" 

"I have one very stanch friend amount 
them," replied Faustin; 'and he was in the 
affair the other day at Baliiklava. He is a 
eaptain in the cavalry, and his regiment was in 
the hottest of the fray. His name is Clive. 
Some years ago he was staying in Paris for 
awhile: and then we were very intimate." 

"I suppose he has written you a long ac- 
count of the battle of BalaklaTa?" said 
Madame de MaUleon. 

" Doubtless he has written an account," re- 
sponded Faustin; "but the letter has not yet 
reached me. I have however received a very 
interesting epistle from him, dated a few days 
previous to the Balaklava affair; and this 
letter was only delivered this morning. It is 
dated the 20th of October ; and therefore it 
has been exactly one fbrtnight in coming to 
hand. This is really too bad I" 

" I heard the Emperor observe yesterday," 
said Mademoiselle villefranche, " that greater 
celerity is to be introduced into the post-ofiice 
department so far as it relates to communi- 
cating with the seat of war." 

"iUi, there have been great complaints," 
said Marmande. " Bnt in reference to that letter 
which I received from my English friend. 
Captain Clive, it seems that in spite of battles 
and alarms they are not altogether devoid of 
the means of gaiety and recreation at the seat 
of war. For instance, Clive tells me in his 
letter that he had spent the previous night in 
the tent o{ a friend nwned Stirling: they had 



a fine suppei^^and there were three uncommon 

handsome girls but, saving your presence, 

ladies, they were of a class which must not be 
more particularly alluded to." 

" XTnfortunate creatures of that description," 
said the Countess of Mauleon, " are doubtless 
to be found all over the world." 

'* Oh, bnt these whom Clive speaks of," re- 
joined Faustin Marmande, " did not belong to 
the native Crimean population at all— one was 
French — the other two were English. Ah I by 
the bye, and Clive tells me that he was intro- 
duced on the occasion to a fellow-countrv- 
man of ours, of whom in his letter he speaks 
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here is evidently a great friendship," said 
Mademoiselltf Villefranche, " springing up be- 
tween the French and English officers ; for all 
the accounts from the seat of war prove this 
fact." 

'*Most assuredly!" ejaculated Marmande; 
" and as a proof of it I can tell you that both 
Captain CIiyo and Mr. Stiriinghave conceived 
the greatest friendship for M. vigors." 

AU the three ladies started at the mention 
of this name. Julie Talmont, already pale^ 
became white as a sheet; and for an instant 
she thought of rushing from the room — ^but the 
next moment she resolved to remain, for fear 
lest her conduct should seem strange to Cap- 
tain Marmande if he were unacquainted with 
her secret: — and she cotdd not conceive that 
it was possible it had beoome known to him. 
As for Georcette Villefranche, she hastily 
whispered in Mademoiselle Talmont's ear, " I 
take heaven to mtness, my dear friend, that it 
is not from my lips Captain Marmande has 
learnt your secret! You know that I detest 
him !" 

The Countess of Mauleon rose from the 
sofa as if to fetch her kerchief which lay upon 
a table at a little distance ; and as she passed 
Julie Talmont, she rapidly whispered some- 
thing to the same effect as that which had 
iust oeen breathed from the lips of Georgette 
villefranche. But, as the reader is aware. 
Georgette really spoke the truth; while the 
Countess of Mauleon was giving utterance to 
a falsehood. 

Captain Marmande perceived all these little 
manoBuvrings, — bnt he affected not to notice 
them: indeed he took out his pocket-book and 
began to turn over the contents as if in search 
of some particular document. 

"I was looking to see whether I happen to 
have Captain Olive's letter here," he said; 
" for, if so, I would have read parts of it to 
you, ladies — and you could see what high 
eulogies he passes on this young Vigors. Bat 
I have not got the letter in my pocket-book." 

The Countess of Mauleon, who had now- re- 
sumed her seat upon the s <fa, bent a look half 
severe, half entreating, upon Marmande : but 
he pretended not to observe it. 

'< Henri Vigors," he continued, as if quite In 
a conversational chatty way and without the 
slightest sinister intent, **is a fine doshng 
fellow. He behaved admirably at the battle 
of the Alma, and is considered a rising young 
officer." 

The Countess of Mauleon now flung a look 
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of gratitude upon FauBtin Mannande as sha 
thought within henel^ '* Thia if indeed most 
generous of him I I could scareely hare giren 
him credit for so much magnanimity 1 But 
what on earth can his purpose he V 

** Assuredly, my dear Julie," hastily whis- 
pered Georgette Yillefranche to her friend, 
'* Captain Marmande has not the slightest sus- 
picion that you are acquainted with M. 
yigors. It is a mere coincidence I" 

*'Yes— 4 mere coincidence," responded 
Mademoiselle Talmont, who nofir entertained 
the same belief. ^ 

** But if our ffallant young fellow- 
countryman Henri Vigors," continued Mar- 
mande, in the same careless. conTenational 
way as before, ** has won golden opinions by 
his behaviour as a soldier, he also seems to 
haye pleased Uiem quite as highly by his 
frankness, hilarity, and good spirits as a boon 
companion. He was present in Mr. Stirling's 
tent that night " 

*'0h, Captain Marmande!" exclaimed the 
Countess of Bf auleon, ** if yon are going to 
refer to that scene, I am sure I think we had 
better talk of something else 1" 

«< Decidedly !" said Mademoiselle Yille- 
franche. 

'* With the utmost pleasure," reioined Mar- 
mande, with a courteous bow. ''I will there- 
fore, with your permission, proceed to express 
my opinion that the English and the French 
only require to know each other for a few 
weeks or a few months, in order to get rid of 
the animosities, the antipathies, and the nrejn- 
dices of half a century. As for my friend 
Captain Ciive, he declares that it is only ne- 
cessary for the French and English officers to 
know each other for a few hours. But Clive 
is a jovial fellow ; and when he sees a com- 
panion drinking his glass freely— entering irith 
spirit into that sort of conversation in which 
men like to indulge— and seising a pretty girl 
in his arms to polka with her round the tent 
half-an-hour after midnight— «" 

'* Captain Marmande 1" ejaculated the 
Countess of Mauleon, springing up from her 
seat with angry looks ; ** thu £scours^ sir, is 
most unbecoming V* 

'* Qood heavens, madame I pardon me I" 
cried Faustin, as if with the most contrite air 
in the world : ** for I pvisitively forgot that I 
bad promised not to allude any more to that 
scene in the Crimean tent and our young 
countiyman fienri Vigors I" 

Julie Talmont^once more pale as a corpse 
—had risen from her seat for the purpose of 
quitting the apartment, when she suddenly 
staggered, reeled, and appeared on the very 
point of sinking upon the fioor. The Countess 
and Georgette started up with cries of terror : 
the former was foremost and was about to ex- 
tend her arms to the support of Julie, when in 
the twinkling of an eye Faustin Bfarmande 
darted from his chair and caught her just at 
the very instant that she was sinking back- 
ward. 

At the same moment the time-piece on the 
mantel proclaimed the hour of three in the 
afternoon. 

Julie Talmont had fdnted in the arms of 



Faustin Marmande, — ignorant in whose em- 
brace she had been thus caught — ^unconscious 
on whose breast she was snsuined. But not 
for many moments did the young maiden re- 
main supported in those arms ; for the Coun- 
tess of Biauleon and Georgette Yillefranche 
litemlly tore her awav from the grasp of the 
offieer ; and it was a look of concentrated fury 
which the Countess darted upon him. He onlv 
repliedJby means of a smile of mingled triumph 
and defiance ; but in the confusion of the mo- 
ment neither that look on the part of the lady 
nor that smile on the part of the gentleman 
were observed by Georgette Yillefranche. 

JnUe Talmont was M»me in an unconsoious 
state from the apartment «dd conveyed to her 
own bed-ohamber; but as soon as the Coun- 
tess of Mauleon had seen Julie consigned to 
the |>roper ministrations for her recovery, she 
hastily returned to the sitting-room where 
Faustin Marmande had remained. Still with 
fiery anger in her xegards, the Countess 
walked straight up to the Captain, saying 
''Tour conduct^ Monsieur, is as mfamous as it 
is cowardly !" 

<* When I ask yon, madamoi for your opinion 
on my conduct,'' replied Faustin, with cold 
contempt^ *'it will be time enough for you to 
give it. 

** But I give it now, sir !— and I give it un- 
asked 1" ejaeidated the Countess. <*Touar^ 
a coward 1 yon are unworthy to wear the 
uniform or the sword of a French officer !" 

'*And pray, madame," asked Marmand^ 
** wherein lies the greatness of my offence ?" 

''Oh, this is too absurd I" exclaimed the 
Countess, literally stamping her foot with 
rage. " It was from my lips that you learnt 
the secret of Julie Talmont's attachment for 
Henxi Yigors I I told you at the time that it 
was a secret — ^I l^esonght you to be careful in 
keeping it entirely to yourself, for I was vio- 
lating the trust and confidence that had been 
repoMd in me when 1 revealed this secret to 
your knowledge 1" 

'«Well then, madame," retorted Faustin, 
«how dare ^ott, the violator of a secret, accuse 
me " 

*'I almost pity you," interrupted the Coun- 
tess, with a look of disdain; '*ior you are so 
thoroughly contemptible I Yes, I am half in* 
dined to pity a man who is so utterly deficient 
in the digniQr of his sex 1" 

** Ah, madame," said Marmande, *' I can do 
without your pity^and I oare very tittle for 
your contempt. Do yom think I did not pene- 
trate your motive when yon revealed to me 
the secret of Julie's love for Henri Yigors ? 
You buried that secret at me as an evidence 
of your spite! you darted the weapon for th0 
purpose of wounding me I Well, you see, I 
picked that weapon up that it might serve my 
turn. I told yon at the time that we should 
see whether Julie Talmont really loved Henri 
Yigors or not—-" 

** Well, and now yon have received a proof 
of itr* exclaimed the Coontess; *'and that 
proof yon have elicited in the most dastardly 
manner?" 

'* You think so ?" said Marmande. *< I think 
otherwise; I have played « skiifnl game. Bf 
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the itme stroke I have dlscorered that what 
Ton told me was indeed trne, and that Jnlie 
loves the yonng lieutenant : bat at the same 
instant that I made this discoTeir I also 
annihilated erery hope for Henri Vigors him- 
self." 

"And Ton think that yon will thereby suc- 
ceed in winning the lore of Julie Talmont ?** 
demanded the Countess. 

''If I destroy her lore for another/lt is a 
great point gained to begin with — is it not ?*' 
and Fanstin Harmande surveyed the Coun- 
tess with an air of insolent self-complacency. 

''Miserable coxcomb 1" ejaculated the lady 
within herself: ** how is it possible that I erer 
could have liked yon ?" 

*'Tou do not answer me,** said the Cap- 
tain. 

''I was thinking,** responded the Coun- 
tess. 

''Ton were thinking perhaps," resumed 
Faustin, " that yon would endeavour to pre- 
judice Julie Taunont against me? But be- 
ware how you do this ! — for remember, | 
madame, that I can tell a tale how for two 
jears you were my mistress ; and of this con- 
nexion I have the prooft in at least fifty little 
billets, which are significant enough, even 
though perhaps they were never coached in a 
strain of any extraordinary tenderness.*' 

The Countess of Mauleon became crimson : 
then all the colour vanished completely from 
her cheeks — and she said in a low hoarse 
voice, "You are a villain, Faustin I — ^too great 
a villain indeed for me to enter upon a warfare 
with you!** 

"Well,** said Marmande coolly, "I can 
brook hard names, when at the same time I 
receive the comfortable assurance Uiat I am 
not to have you as my enemy. Ah, my dear 
Countess, if you had not felt that you were in 
my power, you would have left no stone xm» 
turned to ruin me in the opinion of Julie Tal- 
mont. I have watched you — and I shall con- 
tinue to watch you. If I succeed in marryinff 
her, I will dve you back all your letters : I 

swear that I will do so as a reward for 

what shall we call it ?^YelI, your forbearance, 
if you like ! And that I shall marry her, rest 
assured ! Oh, I well know how to conquer all 
^er indifference, now that the image of Henri 
Vigors is once crushed or covered with oppro- 
brium in her heart! It is astonishing how 
soon a younff girl, when she is disgusted with 
one lover, takes to another I** 

"And under no circumstancesj Captain 
Marmande," said the Countess, " will you be- 
tray the fact that it was I who breathed in 
your ear the secret of Juli6*s love for Henri 
Vigors ?** 

** Why, my dear madame,** ejaculated Kar- 
mande, '*it is not my intention to seem to 
kno.v the secret at alL I did not just now 
show that I did. On the contrary, X gave to 
the whole affair such a complexion that it 
seemed just as if it was by the merest coin- 
cidence In the world I was mentioning the 
name of Henri Vigors, and for no other reason 
than because it occurred in a letter which I 
received from a friend.** 

"But why plant such a dagger,** asked the 



Countess, "in the heart of an innocent young 
girl whom yon pretend to love ?** 

"Pretend to love?" ejaculated Marmande. 
" I adore her! But is not the physician com- 
pelled to administer the most unpalatable 
medicine even to his dearest friend— or to his 
own wife, mother, sister, or daughter, in order 
to extirpate disease ? Well then, I have been 
playing a part not a whit more cruel than that 
of the physician. Or to speak more plainly 
still, my dear Countess, I love Julie Talmont 
'~I have determined that she shall become my 
wife— and in order that I may accomplish my 
end, it was absolutely necessary in the first 
place to destroy the fantasy which she had 
conceived on behalf of a rival. The destruc- 
tion of that fantasy could not be efi^ected with- 
out some degree of rudeness and violence; 
but let us hope that henceforth all will be 
plain-sailing on smooth water. As for the 
circumstanoe of my hearing frt)m your lips the 
secret of this love betwixt Henn Vigors and 
Julie Talmont. I shall not mention it : I can 
have no possible need to allude to it. And 
now,** adaed the unprincipled soldier, glancing 
at the time-piece on the mantel, " it is half- 
past three, and I must hasten to attend upon 
the Emperor." 

He quitted the room by one door, while the 
Countess de Mauleon issued from it by an- 
other. She bent her way to Julie Talmont's 
chamber ; and she now found the young lady 
seated on the sofa in company with Georgette 
Villefranche, who had remained with her from 
the instant that she was conveyed thither. 

"Ah, my sweet liiend, how do you feel 
now?" inquired the Countess, taking Julie's 
hand and pressing it between both her 
own. 

"I am much better— indeed I am quite well 
now," answered Julie. "Perhans you may 
have thought me very foolish " 

"No I" Interrupted the Countess ; " but the 

coincidence was a most unfortunate one ^I 

mean that Captain Marmande should have 
taken it into his head to tell the contents of 
his friend Captain Clive*s letter." 

"And do you really think it was a mere 
coincidence ? asked Julie : '* or had he a 
fixed purpose ? I think I have already told 
you both tluU on several occasions He has 
sought to b^nmther pointed with his atten- 
tions : indeed I shall not incur the imputation 
of vanity if I declare that his words and looks 
have been unmistakable in their meaning. But 
Oh ! his appearance is odious to me !" 

" Whatsoever your feelings may be, my dear 
Julie, on this point," answered the Countess de 
Mauleon, — " aid I do not wonder at them, — 
yet I am sure that be had no sinister purpose. 
Because you have only confided your secret to 
Oeorgette aud myself ; and therefore to sup- 
pose that Captain Marmande was acquainted 
with it, would be to infer that either Georgette 
or mvself had betrayed your confidence." 

'* Ah, I am sure, my dear friends," exclaimed 
Julie, " that neither of you would do this I 
Well then, I must believe that the scene 
which has just now occurred was the result 
of a mere coincidence, and that when Captain 
Marmande spoke of Henri Vigors, he was 
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nnoonscioiulj mentioxung a xiame which once 
—yes, once had an influence npon my heark** 

There was a hrief panie ; and then Jolie 
xesnmed in the following manner:— 

" Since the name of Henri Vigors has again 
been pronounced from my lips, — and after the 
oocorrences of this day, — I think that I ought 
no longer to keep silence in reference to the 
circumstances which happened on a certain 
evenioff. Ah I yon know to which occasion I 
allude r I mean to die eTcniug of the 19th of 
October." 

'^ Ah I an idea has struck me 1" ejaculated 
the Countess. '* Did not Captain Marmande 
fix the date of that festiyal which was given in 
the Crimean tent?" 

<' Yes,yesP responded Julie Talmont *'Cap- 
tain Ciive's letter was written on the 20th of 
October ; and he says that on the previous 
evening the loose revel had taken place ! And 
that evening; was the one» my dear friends, on 
which we visited the house of the cknrvoyttiU 
Alexandre I — thai same evening on which I 
consulted him I Ah I his mother warned me 
that the replies which I should receive to the 
questions I purposed to put would be most 
strictly correct ; and she furthermore bade me 
beware lest by the course I was taking I shoold 
be actoally courting evil intelligence t But I 
know not how it was, the spell of an infatua- 
tion was upon me— and I persisted I Ah, and 
was I not terribly punished for my fatal curi- 
osity ? For what was the answer of the clair- 
voyant f I spare you all the details, my Mends 
— I will not render myself tedious with an ex- 
planation of the preliminary questions and 
answers which prepared the way for the grand 
climax " 

'' No, no— do not enter into needless par- 
ticulars," said Georgette hastily; "but tell u% 
my dear friend— tell us what was the clair' 
voyanCu final and fatal representation?" 

Julie Talmont shuddered at the recollec- 
tion ; and then she said, ** I will tell you his 
exact words. It was thus he spoke ^— * At 
thii very itutani I see the young officer whom you 
have detcribedf he ie innde a tent in the mtdtt 
of an immense encampment before a large dig* 
Other persons are la the tent And now he re- 
ceives in his arms a beautiful girl who bounds 
towards him ; and now he wkkU her round the 
tent in a rapid dance^ whilst the others oresent 
are wtparvM to follow. It u a wild loose 
revel t* — Such were the words spoken to me," 
added Julie Talmont, " by the lips of Alex- 
andre the dairvogamty at predselv half-past nine 
o'clock on the memorable evening of the 19th 
of October. Do yon not rememMr that when 
we were seated in the carriage I looked at my 
watch; and it was then twenty*five minutes to 
ten ; bet in my own mind I reckoned that five 
minutes hod elapsed since the moment when 
those fatal words were spoken in mv ear. And 
now, alas ! if any nnoertainty had remained 
in my mind — ^if anv doubt had hovered there 
with regard to the veritable existence of 
Alexand^'s powers of clairvoyance^ and the 
scene in the Crimean tent which those powers 
enabled him to depict,— all that uncertainty 
and all that doubt would have only been too 
fatally dissipated, or rather converted into cer- 



tainty and conviction, by the insisht afforded 
us into the contents of Captain Clive's letter 
of the 20th of October." 

'' No I" suddenly ejaculated Georgette Ville- 
franche ; ** there is a discrepancy which is 
fetal to the supposition that the representa- 
tions of the ctinrvogant are exactly corrobo- 
rated by that letter of Captain Clive I" 

**How? how?" demanded Julie quickly. 
** Speak, speak, my dear friend 1" 

*' You say — and you say truly too," resumed 
ICademoiselle V iUefranche, ** that it was half- 
past nine o'clock when M. Alexandre pre- 
tended to behold that scene in the Crimea ?" 

*" Well? well?" ejaculated the Countess of 
Hauleon : ** what then, GeorseUe ?" 

'^ Why, if I understood uarmande's repr^ 
sentation of Captain CUve's letter, it was luJf- 
an-hour after midnight that the scene took 
place. There is a mscrepancy I — ^there is a 
falsehood on one side or the other 1 — there ta 
still room for doubt I" 

*< Alas, not so I" interrupted Julie Talmont. 
with a voice and look profoundly mournful ? 
** Know you not, my dear Georgette, that there 
is a diiii»ence of tluree hours between the time 
in the Crimea and that in Paris,— so that when 
the hands of the dock point to half-past twelve 
in front of Sebastopol, the clocks in Paris will 
tell only half-past nine !" 

The countenance of Geonette Villefranche 
fell as she found that she had nothing more to 
urge for the consolation of her afflict^ friend : 
the Countess of Mauleon said nothing, but 
looked sad ; while Julie murmured, ** Alas I 
I spoke only with too much reason and justice 
when I implored that the name of Henri 
Vigors should never again issue from your 
lipsl" 



CHAPTER Vn. 

THB COTTiiOa ON THS OhOY^ 

TxuB circumstances of our story again render 
it necessary that we should transport the at- 
tention of the reader to the Crimea; and we 
are about to speak of something which oc- 
cnared on the same day which marked the in- 
cident of the preceding chapter ;— or, to be 
still more particular as to dates, we will at 
once specify that it was the 8rd of November. 

Ponr or five days had thus elapsed since 
Henri Vigors had encountered Axtemis : he 
had not since seen her— but having fallen in 
with Clement Stirling, he learnt from this 
Eoglish offioer that the handsome French 
Lorette had suddenly quitted the Crimea with- 
out more than a few minutes' warning to her 
English friends Laura and Caroline. They 
supposed that she had obtained some clue to 
the object of which she had been so long in 
search ; but she would not give them any nar- 
ticulars at the time— and they had no inclina- 
tion to start off with so brief a notice on a 
Toyage to Western Europe. 

Henri Vigors did not let fall from his lips a 
single syUaBle of what had passed between 
himself and Artemis a few days back ; bat he 
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Iimd no loDgn mdj donbt that the had m 
OD her rttnm to Puii in Goiueqa«nce ol the 
iiit«Uigetice she had reeelrBd from the lips of 
the beantifal clairvoyaiat. Vigon thai law 
that this intelligence miut hare piodaeed the 
atrongest poMible impreoioD upon the mind 
of Artemii. Indeea, he bimielf bad, in 
mlnglad wonder and doubt — in half-belief 
and hair-tceptidtm — pondered over -~' 
over again all ihe had told him, nnEil ha 
that he wai aeised with a moat ardent 
carioti^ to clear np the m;«lerioai point. 
X.ika ninety-nine penoni out of ererj han- 
dred, Benii Vigors had hitherto treated 
dainioj/anee aa either an halladnation or an 
Impotlare, — a cheat on the part of loms 
— a dreamy ilhuion on Ihe part of others ; bnt 
DOW be found himself reflecting most aeilontlT 
upon the whole subject. And that which 
chiefly bewildered him waa the fact tfcat the 
So. e. — TiiB EMFaxaa Euostm. 



Tonng crealore trota whoH lip* AmtnU had 
heard anch strange intelligence, waa one who 
by her appearance conld not poaaibly be 
stamped as a wilful impostreas; whQe on the 
other band ehe leemed to be equally remote 
from msdnesa in her eutbaaiaini. IF ahe had 
received money from Artemia — or if she had 
bidden tbe Lorette go and publish nhoUoerer 
hod taken place at the cottage, lAen Henri 
Vigors would hare suspected her. But it waa 
all the TBiY rarene : and there waa in jugtice 
DO ground for doubting the good faim and 
sincerity of the yonng woman and hei grand< 
'"Te (if such he were). 

The longer Henri Vigors reflected upon all 
these matters, the greater became his cuiiositj. 
And thia was no vulgar curiosity ; bat it had 
MTOral phaieSn It was philosophical and re- 
learchfal: it waa theyeaminp or an intelligent 
mind to ponaa ita InTettigatMtt iuo a lobjeet 
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where trath had tp be separated from false- 
hood and the light evoked from the depths of 
obscurity. His curiosity was likewise associ- 
ated with his loye ; for if an^ one had said to 
him, *' Behold I here is a magic mirror wherein, 
hj merely expressing the wish, you may at 
any moment new the beloved of TOur heart ;" 
would he not have availed himself of the op- 
portunity ? would he not have remrded that 
mirror as the most predons of gifts? Yes, 
assuredly I If, therefore, there were really any 
truth in the supposed ehtrvayant power of the 
youn^ female of the mountains, would not the 
exercise thereof if invoked by Heniii be pre- 
cisely the same thing as if he were lo oonsult 
the magic mirror to which we have aQuded ? 
And here we may confidently add that not for 
a single moment was the imaginatioB of Henri 
Vigors lured by the idea of the exceeding 
beauty of the voung female:— his allegiance 
was wholly and flnnly devoted to Julie Tal- 
mont. 

Now, after all that we have just been saying, 
will the reader fed astonished to learn that 
Henti Vigors at length made up his mind to 
visit the swposed dairvoyante f He did not 
forget to ask himself whether in yielding to 
this impulse he were violating the vow of 
moral courage which he had made and wUeh 
he had duly recorded In his pocket-book-^but 
he soon came to the condusion that in the 
present instance he was violating not his 
pledge. It waa to no weak infatuation that he 
was yielding ; no evil thoutffat was in his mind : 
on the contrary, he was ehwfly inspired by the 
image of his Moved Julie Talmont— it was 
mainly with the fervid hope of hearing good 
and cheerftil tidings of the beloved one that he 
was now bending lus way towards ^e heights 
in the neighbouniood of Balaklava, 

This, as we have said, was on the 8rd of 
November; and it was not nntU late in the 
day that he was enabled to absent hiniself 
from the camp. He had about five miles to 
walk ; for he did not choose to borrow a hone 
for the purpose of the journey, lest it should 
seem to the inhabitants of the cottage as if his 
visit were an intentional one, whereas he pro- 
posed to ffive it the sembUmce of beina acd- 
dental. It was verging towards five o'dodL in 
the evening when Henri Vigors reached that 
fragment of a ruined wall on which he had 
seen the beautiful female seated a few davs 
previously. 6he was not now there; and he 
was unacquainted with the precise situation of 
the cotta^ where she dwdt. He however 
recollected that Artemis had informed him the 
habitation was only at a little disunce firom the 
ruin ; and as it was still light in that Crimean 
dime, the ^oung Frenchman began searching 
over the heights in the vicinity. In a few mi- 
nutes he came npon a little cottage almost 
completdy concealed amidst masses of sur- 
rounding crag : and as it was remote from any 
beaten pathway, he did not wonder that its ex- 
istence had hitherto remained generally un- 
known to the army — as he knew that it was, 
frt>m the fact of never once having heard any 
of his comrades allude to it. Indeed, if it had 
not been for a light which was glimmering 
through the window. Vigors would nave most 



probably passed it by, so strangely was it hidden 
amongst the rocks that it seemed to be part 
and pared of the crags themselves. 

Vigors approached the door and tapped 
gentijy, but no attention was paid to his sum- 
mons. He knocked again — ^and still without 
effect. He endeavoured to open the door; 
but h was fitftened inside. That some person 
was within, he fdt convinced, inasmuch as 
there was a light burning in one of the rooms. 
He knocked a third time ; and still no heed 
was taken of the summons. The window 
whence the light was glimmering forth, had a 
dark curtain--or rather blind — ^which did not 
come quite up to the top ; and Vigors mur- 
mured to himself, "Suidy there will be no 
indiscretion in peeoinff into the room under 
snch circumstances r It were hard if I have 
come- all this way for nothing!" 

Henri accordmgly looked over the blind; 
and he beheld the interesting young female 
lying stretched upon the coudi — pale, and 
utteriv moti<mless, just as if she were dead : 
but Vigors reoollected what Artemis had told 
him, and he was not therefore affiighted on the 
beautiful stringer's account The old man 
was in the lame room: he was on his knees — 
hia baek wet turned towards the. window — and 
he seemed to be bending over a ehest or box: 
but "Vlgon eonld not immediatdy discern what 
his occupation mlly was. In the course of a 
minute or two tiie patriarchal-looking person- 
age roseftom his knees — approached the couch 
— and gesing with a look or unutterable affec- 
tion npon the entranced girl, he exoUimed in 
the Italian language, " O Mira t BUra I beau^ 
tifu) likeness of your sainted mother I— charm- 
ing perpetuation of the image of my beloved 
daughter l^-maj happiness ever attend upon 
thee ? Oh, my iweet grandchild I may all good 
angels coamne to be thy guardiana and pro- 
tectors 1" 

Having thus spoken, the old man extended 
his hands over tne couch ; and he produced 
upon Uie mind of Henri Vigors the impression 
of a prophet of the olden time bestowing a 
blessing upon one of the dect. Vigors was a 
good linguist: he spoke Italian fluently — ^he 
was acquainted witn Qerman and Spanish j 
and thus in this profidency he at once per- 
cdved that A'l^'"'* was right in the two con- 
jectures she had made— that the tenants of 
the cottage spoke Italian, and th& old man 
was the girl's grandsire. But he nad made 
a still farther discoveiy : he had found out 
that the name of the sleeping female was 
Mira. He almost fdt as if ne were guilty of 
an unwarrantable intrusion— the violation of 
something that was sacred— in peering into 
that chamber; and he was just on the point 
of leaving ^the window and making another 
summons at the door, when he caught sight 
of an object which riveted his attention. 

This was something that brilliantly re- 
flected the beams of the candle which burnt 
on the Uble; it looked like a star set with 
diamonds :— but diamonds in that humble cot- 
tage—was it likely? was it possible ? And yet 
pieces of glass never threw forth such jets 
of light; and the youn^ Frenchman now 
percttved that the brilliant star was se4 
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upon tbe front of a high tnrbaii, and that 
it marked the place where a tall feather was 
fixed. What conid thia mean? It was a 
ttuhan somewhat in the shape of tiiat which 
the Sultans nsed to wear hefore the intro- 
duction of the fee?-— and how conld such an 
object come into the possession of this old 
man ? or who was he that he should hate it 
in his keeping? He tnmed away hrom the 
eoxuh ; end he again knelt at the box in which 
this tarban appeared, fie took it forth and 
looked at it: and now, as he moved it about, 
tiw light flashed brightlj from the diamonds 
— as Henri Vigors had eeaieelj any longer 
a doubt that they refUy were. The old 
man replaced the tniban in the box, whence 
he now drew out a large bag : he emptied the 
contents upon the floor— and it was a pile of 
gold pieces which Vigors now beheld. The 
old man counted than back into the bag, 
whidi he ieenred aboat hit person : he then 
closed the box — locked it— and ijrooeeded to 
fasten a cord round it. When this was done, 
he again bent over the couch— affain extended 
his hands evidently to Mess the aleeping Mira ; 
and then taking up the tight^ he passed Into 
the next room. 

It was with this next room tiiat the front 
door of the cottage communicated; and now 
Henri Vigors knocked once more. The door 
was at once opened ^ and the old man looked 
somewhat surprised, though not alarmed, on 
beholding a visitor in a fODreign nniform. 
. ** May I crave permission to rest myself for a 
brief space ?" asked Vigors : ** and pardon me, 
venerable sir, if I am guilty of any indis- 
cretion in makinc this request.^ 

" You are guuty of none, provided the re- 
quest itself be the strict truth," responded the 
venerable-looking individual, witli a mild be- 
nignant air. 

Henri Vigors coloured deeply as he saw that 
the old man had fathomed his pretext for en- 
tering the cottage ; and he said, ^ I will tell 
you frankly, I am not wearied! I do not 
. need rest I But— ^^ 

** You came expressly," said the old man, 
^ to see my srand-dauAter. Are not you the 
aame young French officer who surprised her 
the other &y when she was seated amidst the 
rains of oae of the ancient castles of the 
Crimea?" 

** Yea," responded Henri : <* I b^eld that 
angel-looking being there." 

*' And perhaps you may liave heard by some 
means or another," continued ^e old man, 
*^that she possesses marvellous powers — ^Uiat 
heaven's own blessed inspirations themselves 
are frequently infused into her soul——" 

*<Yes," ngolaed Vigors ; ''this also I have 
heard. Oh ! I beseech yon, attribute not my 
-visit here to an unworthy motive—" 

" Ko— I do not suspect you," murmured the 
old man : '' there is franuiess in your looks. 
Berides, heaven always protects and shields 
its eleot ; and she" — ^here he pointed towards 
tiie door of the inner-room—" is one of the 
•aittted chosen I" 

Vigors studied the old man's featoree very 
h«rd to ascertain whether there were any- 
thing savouring of cant and imposture in the 



language which thus flowed from his lips : but 
that countenance expressed onlv a patriarchal 
benevolence and an equally primiUve simpli- 
city. 

" My love is devoted to one whom I look 
upon as an angel in human shape," said 
Vigors ; ** and therefore believe me, I am in- 
eapkble of haibourihg any other idea than that 
of the profoundest respect towards her whom 
I understand to be your mnd-daughter." 

** Walk in," said the old man ; for hitherto 
Henri had been standing just ontside the 
threshold. '* Yon are a soldier of France," 
continued the patriarch, now surveying our 
hero with tiie utmost attention : ** and vou are 
come to flght the battles of Turkey apamst the 
barbarian Buss I May you be victonous !— '- 
although," added the old man, with a sigh, 
*<the triumphs of the allied armies will not 
give to me nor to &at beloved being yonder" 
and he agidn pointed towards the inner 
room— ^'^ the rights that should be onrsl" 

Henri gased upon the old man with aston- 
ishment; and as he suddenly recollected the 
diamond star upon tite turban, and the im- 
mense bag of gold, he thought to himself that 
this venerable patriarch and tbe beautiful 
Mira must veritably be personages whose real 
consideration was concealed by the assumed 
humbleness of their present position. Bat 
who could they possiblv be ? Henri knew not 
even how to frame the slightest conjecture 
towards the solution of the mystery. 

*' You have spoken strange words, venerable 
sir," he said, hesitatingly and deferentially: 
** you seem to have some very great interest at 
stake in the pending struggle * 

"Ah, foiget, young man," ejaculated the 

Eatriaich, "that anyming Inadvertent should 
ave fallen from my lips ! But let us speak 
of yoursdf ! Have you come hither for the 
purpose of consulting my beautiful Mira ? 
Yes ! yes 1 I am convinced tliat it is so I— and 
you need not hesitate to confess the truth 1 
Ah, I recollect you just now said that your 
heait cherished tne image of some being whom 
you tenderiy love : and doubtless it is in re- 
ference to this adored one that you would 
seek ittfonnation ?" 

Henri Vigors bowed respectfully to the old 
man — and said, " Such is indeed my wish." 

"It shall be gratified," was the response of 
that venerable-looking personage. "But in 
the first instance you can render me a service 
^— and I have no doubt that you will cheerfully 
prove your good-will in this respect?" 

"Oh, cheerfully I" exclaimed Vigors. "What 
can I do, venerable sir?" 

"I simply require you," rejoined the old 
man, " to ffive me a little information where- 
of I stand in need. In short, I am about 
to set off with the least possible delay on a 
voyage to Western Europe— it is to fVance 
that I am proceeding— and Paris is my des- 
tmation." 

This intended journey explidned to Vigors 
the circumstance of the cording of the tnink 
and the securing of the large bag of gold about 
the person of the old man. 

"Now," continued this personage, "I have 
never been in Paris— I am consequently an 




utter BtnuDger in thmt eitr ; and though Hin io 
her dreamt can spiritiiaUjr wander through its 
fomptnoas sqnaref and splendid streets, yet In 
her waking hours she loses all reooUectfon of 
ererything which in her yisions she thus he- 
holds. Paris therefore is as strange to her as 
it is to me." 

This assurance on the part of the old man 
serred to Henri Vigors as a corroboration of 
something which had oocorred in the details 
giren him a £bw dajs back by Artemis ; namely. 



Ah I yon wonder why I should be thus eom- 
municaftiTe ? I know not— unless it be that 
frankness and honesty are in your looks. 
But this is the first time for a long period that 
I ha^e held familiar intercourse with any 
stranger, or haTe thus spoken of the past so 
ihr as regards my fiunily and myself. How- 
eyer,** cried the old man, abruptly rising from 
his peat, ** I must not keep yon listening to 
my idle gossip, while I ought to remember 
that you must be dying with curiosity to learn 



that the patriarch and his grand-daugbt^ had ! from my Mira*s lips the information iriiieh yon 



neyer been in Paris. The young- French lieu- 
tenant was now therefore all the; more inte- 
rested in the proceedings on which ,he had 
entered, and all the less indined to be sceptical 
in reference to the clairvoyant powers of , the 
beautifhl Blira. 

I ** Te^," continued the old ma|i, *< we sh|ll be 
complete strangers in Parif ; aujd.^he iqf^niia- 
tion which I seek at your hapd^ ,i8 simply a 
friendly hint for our snidaacQ an^'WriKmg ^t 
that capital. I should de^re ;to.iBst4l(Ksh; our 
quarters at a hotel of the highest respeotahility 
— ^but quiet and Sec^nded-nand where we may 
shield ounelyes. from the g|aae of imperlineat 
euriosity." ^ i" 

«OhI this information I will cheermlly 



seek, fint, Ah 1 1 should bid you beware, young 
man," added the patriarch, with a solemn ex- 
pression of . countenance, '* how you proceed to 
consult an oracle whose responses will be as 
strictly consistent with the truth as if the 
fapts ioemselyes were passing before you ; and 
therefore whatsoeyer is eyil or vnpleasant will 
be comynnnicated unto yon with the same un- 
erring precision as whatsoerer is cheering and 
h<Q)efnl." 

*< Ihaye well weighed all this in my mind," 
returned > Vigors ; ** and I am prepared to 
incur the risk, iC a risk it be." 

The old nian now gently opened the door 
leading into the inner chamber; and he 
beckoned Vigors to follow him. The instant 



giye you," responded Vigors : and he at onop the young Frenchman reached the threshold, 
wrote down the address .of a Parisian hotel I. he again beheld the form of Mira stretched 
which be thought Would -suit the yiews of his>' upon the humble pallet, sad still seeming as 
yenen^le qaestioner. ' . if she were dead, jnst.as she was when he had 

The^old man pot seirml other qneries to ' ere now peeped in upon her oyer die blind of 
him in reference to th^ host itinerary that I the window. Her eyelids were, completely 
ought to be pursued in order to reach the ! closed : the long ebon fringes rissted upon 
French capital wi^h the least possible delay, .her cheeks. Her lips, were slightly apart, and 
and yet in a manner contistent widi comfort | afforded a glimpse of the iyory teeth. The 



and convenience; Vigors gladly satisfied him on 
all these points ; ^nd the .old man took notes 
of tiie yarions details that were giyen him. 

^'Pardon me for asking a question," said 
Vigors ; ^ but how is it that you speak J^ench 
so fluently, if you haye neyer . been in Paris ? 



light of the candle which the old man carried 
feU opon her countenance with a sort of Bem- 
brandt effect, and defined the pure Grecian 
outline of the profile. 

The old man motioned, to Vigors to place 
himself on a seat by the side of the conch. 



^-and I judge fron^ «your conversation that ! and then to ask a few questions on indifferent 
you are not a Frenchman." i topips, so as to establish tk, rapport between* 

** In my earlier ycarsj' respon^ded the old < himself and the slee|un|[ dairvoyanie. 
man, " I passed a considcfrable time in Savoy, "All is now quiet in Sebastopol," said 



which is nov( called Piedmont : I also studied 
under profWsors at Nice and Turin; and there- 
for you nejitd be no. longer i^tonished if I 
speak the Jrench tongue with iuility. I am 
Uso as w«U aequaiated with ■ tb/d, Italian lan- 
ffuage as if I W|eie a native .of Italy. And 
Slixar-shA.is.a fiais)^ iingnist ; fpr I may 
tell you tnat I espousedr an Italian la^v of no 
ordinary accompUsKments-^and the, oolv: issue 
of ourmaniage was a di^ij^^r who innerited 
all her mothers intelligence, and who in due 
time became graced with au thesam'e aocbm- 
pliahments. She married an Italian noble- 
man— —and the offspring of "ffwi alliance is 
there I" 

Again the old man pointed towards the 
inner chamber ; and Henri Vi^rs was more 
and more astonished at all he heard, and more 
and more bewildered as he asked himself who 
this old man could be. 

** Wife — daughter — son-in-law — all are 
gone 1" continued the patriarch in a mournful 
yoice ; " and I am left alone with my darling 
grandchild, the beautiful and gifted Mira! 



Vigors. 

'' The cannon are not firing from the ram- 
.pariis," responded Mira, in a soft silvery yoice ; 
** but activity prevails within the walls." 

**^at there is now silence throaghout the 
encampments in. front of the city," said Vi* 
gors. 

''Yes, silence. in the encampments," re- 
sponded Mira. 

''Bo I gx>uble your sleep by thus eonyersing 
with yon?" asked Henri, in obedience to the 
whispered suggestion of the old man. 

' "Nor-I.am not^ troubled in my sleep," was 
Mira's answer. 

* **May. I ask yon a question which deeply 
interests me 2" . 

" You may," was the reply. 

"I wish to know hpw it fares with ft certain 
beautiful young lady to whom my heart is de- 
yoted, and who loves me in return? I would 
fain know whether her countenance denotes 
happiness at this moment, and whether I may 
inaulge in the hope that she is bestowing a 
thou^t upon me?^ 
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her,*^ said Mira. 

Henri Yifton at oooe proceeded to depiet 
the portrmture of his befoved Jalie. It was 
with all a loYer's enthuaiasm th«t he ipoke of 
her magnificent dark brown hair— her large 
hlne eyes, with their finely arching brow»— her 
high forehead, looking like the ivoiy throne of 
innocence itaelf-— the amall weUrformed month 
—and the perfect oTal of the conntenanoe. 
He also described her height as that of the 
mediam stature: he dwelt upon the fimltless 
gymmetrr of her shape— the mingled dignity 
and modestr of her cairiage — the elegance 
and grace which perraded tSl her moyements. 
In a word, the portraiture was complete. 

Then followed a longsilence, daring which 
the heart of Henri vigors palpitated vio- 
lently ; and he wondered what he should hear 
when the clairwwanie next opened her lioi. 

*< Ye^^I sma her," at length said M in, in 
the soft flowinff harmony of her beantifol 
voice. **Tes— I see her. Tis a gorgeously 
furnished apartment, in a vast and sumptuous 
httilding looking like a palace ! A flag waves 
over the centnu pavilion. There is a beauti- 
ful garden in firont— in the rear a wide open 
space, with an arch in the centre, and soldiers 
mountiuff guard." 

'•Yes,^ ejacuUted Vigors: *'it is indeed 
there that my Julie is to be found I** — ^for be at 
once comprehended that the cUdrvoifante was 
giving him a most accurate description of the 
palace of the Taileries. 

" Hush !" said the old man, in a hasty whis- 
per: 'Met her proceed in her own way I do 
not interrupt her!" 

"Tes — 1 see her — that beautifiil young 
ladyl" continued Mira. ''There are two 
other ladies present. Yes— and there is a ffen- 
tleman. He is an officer in his uniform. But 
Ah! the scene appears to be fading away 
firom my eyes ^it is departing " 

" Look once again, I beseech you I** inter- 
jected Vigors, oMient to a suggestion con- 
veyed to him by a rapid sign on the part of 
the old man: "look once again — and tell 
me whether that beautiful young lady wears 
a happy and smiling countenance; or whe- 
ther "* 

" Hash !*' — and the old man abruptly placed 
his finger on his lip; for he knew by the ex- 
pression of his grand-daugbter^s countenance 
at the moment that she was about to speak. 

"Ah!** exclaimed the cktirvoyanie, now in 
a somewhat excited tone: "I behold the en- 
tire scene once more ! Yes— vividly ! vividly I 
And Ah I the beautifiil young lady is now em- 
braced in the arms of that officer I The huids 
of the time-piece in that apartment denote the 
hour of three precisely 1" 

Henri Vigors started up horn his seat on 
hearing a piece of inteuigence which was 
sufficient to galvanize him into a wild excite- 
ment or to goad him into veritable madness. 

''No I no!" he ejacidated: "look again, I 
beseech you !" 

But Mira had begun to show symptoms of 
awi^ening ; and the old man hurried Vigors 
from the chamber. 

" Be courageous I be self-possessed, I con- 
joTO yon I" he said, the instant they were in the 



adjoining apartment together. "You have 
evidentlv received information which you little 
expected to learn! You are pained and 
afflicted — and it is natural-— for here is most 
probably another illustration of the deoeitfol- 
ness of women, as well as of the vanity of 
human hopes and the insnbstantiaUW of love's 
fond dream ! Alas, young man I t pity you 
—but Oh! I warned you I" 

"Venerable sir," responded Vigors, in a 
low deep voice, "it is entirely my own fault ; 
and you are not to blame. No! — ^nor yonr 
beautiful Mira ! I am now plunged into the 
vortex of unhappiness ; but I pray Ibr all pos • 
sible happiness for yourself and your grand- 
daughter, whoever ye may be I Farewell sir — 
ftrewell!"— and fienri Vigors mshed forth 
firom the cottage. 

It was in a state of mind bordering almost 
upon distraction that he mshed along his route, 
and at length reached his tent in the French 
encampment. Dismissing his servant with an 
impatient gesture, he thraw himself upon his 
pallet, murmuring, "O Julie! Julie! is it 
poasible that you can have proved faithless ? 
Ah ! no doubt that Fanstia Marmande, aeainst 
whom I was warned by the anonymous letter, 
has succeeded in rendering you thus incon- 
stant to the vows which your lips pledged to 
me 1 Oh, that I were there I — not to upbraid 
thee, Julie ! for I love thee too mueh to give 
vent to reproaches ! — ^but to punish him who 
has thus dared to constitute himself my rival !" 

Then the unhappy young man sprang up 
firom his camp-bedsteac(, and paced to and fro 
in the tent with agitated steps and a wild ex- 
pression of countenance. Suddenly a thought 
struck him. 

" Ah ! what was it that she said?" he eja- 
culated, stopping short. " The time-piece in 
that apartment of the Toileries indicated the 
hour of three ! And it must have been about six 

^Yes ! I remember I looked at my watch 

just before the old man led me into the cham- 
ber where his grand-daughter lay ; and it was 
then ten minutes to six! Let me test the 
accuracy of this!" 

Vigors flew to a chest which contained a 
quantity of books: he quickly selected the 
particular one which he required — ^he con- 
sulted it for a lew moments— and then he sud- 
denly dashed it upon the ground, exclaiming 
with passionate vehemence, "Yes, yes ! every- 
thing proves only too fully the fatal accuracy 
of Mira's words I^ 

For the book had shown him that there 
were three hours' difference between the time 
in the Crimea and the time in Paris,— three 
hours of which the sun was thus in advance 
in its. passage firom east to west : and that 
consequently when it was three o'clock in the 
afternoon in Paris, it was precisely six o'clock 
in the Crimea. ' 

Henri Vigors dared not doubt the accuracy 
of Mira's representation. It was something 
wonderful— but still its truthfulness could not 
be questioned. The power itself seemed in- 
credible ; but the fact was not to be repudiated. 
He had merely described Julie Talmont, but 
he had not thrown out the slightest intimation 
to show whether she would be found in a cot- 




tage or a palaott The mental Tision «f Ae 
deeping Mum had diaoemed her beneath the 
roof of a ]iidaee; and thia palace ahe had- xax^ 
mistakablV depicted aa the Taileriea. Hour, 
then, conld Henri Yigotn donbt the oftitriwy« 
aate'f repneentation f No^ no I it wai im* 
poariblel 

** Jnlie is fluthless to mel" he aaid, whan on 
the following day calmlgr end delibeimtely re* 
Tiewing the inddaata of the preceding OTen- 
tng; <*and it is donbtleti tbn imperiu aide- 
de-<anip Fanttin ManDanda who has won her 
from her allegianea tome I Bntlamaioldier 
-x^uid I mnit not abandon myaelf to pnerile 

Elefi No I— I mntt be a man I Bni Ahl 
ppinen has fled froat me for ever— -and 
despair is now mr lot! Well, tiien, I may 
court a soldier's late^ and end my sorrow in 
the performaaoa of mj daty to the banner 
nnder which I servo 1 When neat the Vraneh 
and the Boariana shall be fkce to faee '■■■ 
thert, in the thickest of the flght, will Henri 
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death r 

It was not Teiy long after these denMiiring 
ejaculations wentnp mm the seal of Henn 
vigors, that he did indeed find an opportunity 
of pimging into the thickest of one of the 
most tremendous fights that OTer ocenrred. 
Be it rsoollected that it was in the erening of 
the 8rd of NoTomber he had sought the cot- 
tage on the cliiiii : it was on the morning of 
the ith that those passionate ezdamations 
went up ftom amidst the dark despair of his 
soul; and it was during the ensuing night 
that the Bussiaas marshalled their tremendous 
hosts for the attack of the heights of Inker- 
man. 

We hare already said in a previous chapter 
that it is not our intention to deal mors than 
is neceesaiT with the events of the lam war. 
Suffice it» therefbre, now to remind the reader 
that the Bassians first of all attacked the 
English position on the heights of Inkerman, 
and that a body of the French troops shortly 
moved on to the succour of their gallant allies. 
It was a stupendous conflict, — a straggle of 
awful desperations-crowned by immortal gloxy 
for the allies on the one hand, with signsl de- 
feat and fearful carnage for the Bussiaas on 
the other. And amongst the French com- 
batants there was one mo even on a scene 
where all his comrades were heroes, signaUxed 
himself in a manner so conspicuous that it 
showed how amidst the sublimest deeds there 
may be a suMimer still. Hie hero to whom 
we allude, was Henri Vigors; and ft is no 
hyperbolic extravagance — ^no plagiarism ttom 
tbe wonders of ancient romance^ to declare 
that he performed prodigies of valour. He 
plunged into the thickest of the figl^t; and 
none but himself knew that he was seeking 
death. But dettth had that day no weapon 
wherewith to smite the young hero I~no mis- 
sile to conduct in a straight line unto his heart I 
Indeed, after having apparently passed through 
the ordeal of a thousand deaths, and incurred 
a mvriad mortal perils, Henri Vigors came out 
of the conflict so nearly scatheless that a few 
trivial scratches were all the injury he had sus- 
tained. 



When General Caarobert, the Frendi ^m- 
maader4n-Chie^ had prepared his despatches 
deseriptive of the tremendous conflict which 
had been sustained and won by the allied 
amies on the heights of Inkerman, to whom 
oouM he more appropriately entrust the ho- 
nourable duty of conveying those doovaents 
to Pari% than to the yonthfol hero who had 
earned a deathless renown on that memorable 
oeoaslon? Promotion and decoratloas were 
the rewards that were sure to be coafemd on 
Henri Vlgon mon reaching Paris ; and for 
thia reason was it that QeneMl Canrobcnrt con* 
flded the task to him. Aeeordtaoly, on the 
morning of the 6tt of November Henri Vigora 
embarked on board a X^ench sleemer at Bala* 
Uava. 
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It was MMSedays after the ocesarreaoes which 
we have boon relating, and at about seven 
o'clock in Ae eventefe that Captain Fanstia 
Marmaade iras seatod over his dessert, at the 
lodgings which he occupied in a street at no 
very great distance ftom the palace of the 
Tnileries. Re was sunonnded by every com* 
fyn, and indeed with every luanry: he was 
sipping.Ms wine, which belonged to a generous 
vintage — a cheerful wood-fire was Mating in 
the grate— and he was rediaing upon a luxu- 
rious sofo tatwn near the table ; so that from 
this description the reader will most probably 
imagine that the imperial aide-de-camp felt 
completely happy ana at his ease. This was 
not however the case: on the contrary, his 
mind was perturbed — uneasy misgivings were 
floating through his brsin^-he was a prey to an 
increasing anxiety: he felt that there was 
something which ought to be done^ but he could 
not make no his mind as to what this some- 
thing should be. 

Presently Captain Marmande fetched a 
writing-desk ftom an adjoining room$ and 
opening it upon tiie dinner-table, he took 
out two letters. The flrst of these letters waa 
comdied in the following terms :— 

^English Bncampment before SebastopoL 

« October 20th, 1854. 
<*My dear Marmande, 
^I received your letter of the 5th instant ; 
and as accident would have it, I last night fell 
in with the veiy person to whom it specially 
refers : I mean Henri Vigors. I have not 
time to write much on the present oocasion ; 
but still I will endeavour to answer your ques- 
tions in lill thefr details. Vigors is a very 
handsome fellow ; he Is reputed to be as brave 
as a lioa ; and he has two decorations. He 
distinguished himself wonderfolly at tbe Alma, 
fie is intelligent, well-mannered, highly 
educated, and a most agreeable companion. 
There is no possibility of denying all these 
points. As for his pecuniary means I believe 
that ho has got nothing but his pay — ^yet he 
keeps himseff out of debt. In respect to his 
fiunily I have been enabled to learn nothing ; 



bat abonM b« ipdnced to think it is » tolerably 
good one, inasmuch as the young buuh wab 
edncated at the Foly te<$hnic School. It wa« in 
my friend Clement Stirling's tent that I met 
^nri Vigors last night. We had exceUent 
amnsement* Stirling had somehow or another 
jpicked vp three dashing I«orettea newly ar* 
riTed from Paris (one French and two £ng- 
lish) ; and we had a capital snppet. I thoognt 
Ibai Vigors was a little of a milksop ia vesiwet 
to the gxrla: hot my opiaMn svhseqmeatlj 
ehangedt whan lo and behold 1 I piwantl^ 
found hjuoa 9hMq>iiig oao of thtm in hb arsia 

Sid whirling hov in a polha xonnd the tent 
owy as this happened half*an*hoar after mid* 
Bfghi yon ma[^ luppose that we had earaaBent 
fnn and kept it up tolerably late. 

*'I had other Ihlnfs to write o^ b«tnrast 
poa^ne ihem notU a better opportnni^. 
** ]Sv« your siBoer^ 6i«id> 

^'Sdwabd Oletm/' 

The leader wUl have oMnprehended thai 
this was the letter which faniiahed FanstiB 
Marmaade the infotmalioa whereby he waa 
enabled to play so iaaidions and dastard a 
part in the p r ese nc e of Jnlia Talmoaty Oeor- 
galte ViUemBchey and the Conatesa of ICan- 
Uon» as already related. Bat let as now see 
what wave the contents of the seoead letter 
which Captaim Marmande took from hie 
writing-desk* and whiek he read with a 
epeeias of sombre attention» thoagh ha had 
sireadv perosad it some half-doaen times ; for 
il reached him three or foor dagra prarioae to 
tiM date of whioh wf are sow wntingi^ 

M English Camp befaift SebaetopoL 
««Oelobet26th. 
<<Mydear Marmande^ 

** By the time this reaehea yov, yon will 
haTO heard from other sources of the trenen- 
doai affair which took place vesteirday near 
BaUkkrai Mt regiment was m it .' we k«?a 
loat npwarda of one-third, of oar nvmber ; and 
how the deril I escaped without a seratch I 
cannot tell-^for yon may be assoied that I did 
my duty without flinching. But I am not 
gmng to say any mora on that business i I 
told you in my last letter that I had soma- 
thing of importance to touch upon— and I feel 
that I cannot delay it any longer. 

Mj mentioned that there were three 
Lorettes in StirUnafs tent the other night. 
One of them was a fVench girl ; and she calls 
bar name Arlemis. What her real name is, I 
do not know : but one thing is rery certain, 
my dear friend Faustin— «nd that is, she ia on 
the look out for ysic. Ska is a tall handsome 
girl, with dark hair and brilliant black eyes, 
and about two*and*twenty years of age. She 
says her father was a notary, who l^red in a 
beautifal little village a considerable distance 
from Paris. Five or six years ago a young 
flentlaman arriyed in that Tillage, under a 
feigned name, with ua luggage or passport, but 
with plenty of money. He took lodgings at the 
notaiy's house— sednced the girl, and borrowed 
a large sum of money from the frither. At 
the end of six months he disappeared. Now, 
my dear Marmande, though yon nerer men* 



lioned to me the adventure about the young 
lady, there is a sufficiency in the other ciroum- 
stances^ dates, and so fordi, to render me con- 
vinced that you were the hero of that affair. 
Ah \ I forgot to mention that Artemis learnt 
ikom her fether that it was soma ciroumstaaoa 
of an InfamoBS character which had compelled 
her hetarayer to bury himself in that seclusion 
xmtil his friends had hushed up the tronsao- 
tioa and enabled him to re<^pear in the 
world. Now, my dear iellow, tUs eridently 
pointa to that eursed alEur in which you and I 
heeMia ambioiled with Legrand— who» by the 
bye^ I see by the newspapers has got himself 
into a terrible scrape bv stealing the box ef 
gold bollion at I^rons a few weeka ago. I fbel 
oeannoed it must be the same Iieiimnd, ba- 
eanse the eu^t of the bullion lobberv is ra« 
preaented aa having a deep scar upon the left 
templai Now heaven ^raat that ho mar not 
be lad into apy confwsions estendlng back* 
ward for a period of Ave er six years I 

"But, after all, the chief point in m yp t ese nt 
lottet le to warn you in lespaet to this girl 
who calls herself Artemia. She has come to 
the Grime% thinking that you are with the ^ 
Frenekami^. Fortunately, she does not know ' 
yoBT name: nor does eha know that you are 
an aide-de-camp to the Smperor. She heard 
that oeasa weeks ago you ware witnessing the 
embarkation of troops et liaraeilles ; and so 
she cama to the ooudusioo that you were to 
embaA with tbam-^-littla euspeeting that your 
duty was merely one of inspection at that port. 
However, here sha i»-«aad she shows herself 
UtterW vindietivew I cannot vseoUeot all the 
dreadtnl things she said ; but it is voy certain 
that if she found you out, she would inflict 
seme mischief. I do not know whether she 
would stab you outright, or whether she would 
take sosae olhev means tat wreaking her ven- 
geanee. I shall keep an eya upon her as much 
as possihloi and will let you know if she leaves 
the Crimea : but it is bv no means an easy 
matter to attend to one'e duties and to think 
of all these thinn into the bargain. 
^ 1 onr sincere friend, 

-** Sdw^bd Ctrva.** 

Such waa the letter whieh had excited so 
deep aa uneasinesB In the mind of Fanstin 
liarmande ; and it was no wonder that he 
read it over and over again with a sombre ex- 
pression of countenance. Scarcely had he 
perused it on this particular occasion of which 
we are writing, when there was n violent ring- 
ing at the outer door of his suite of apart- 
ments. The reader will not ha? e forgotten 
the description which we gave in an earlier 
chapter, how the houses in Paris are divided 
into suites, each one having as it were an 
outer door of its own opening upon a landing, 
just like the sets of chambers at the Inns of 
Court in the British metropolis. Now, as 
Marmande was a bachelor, he kept but one 
servant — and this was a valet. He had no 
cook, because his meals were sent from an ad- 
joining restaurant f and the porter's wife took 
care of his apartments in the capacitv which a 
housemaid would have otherwise filled. On 
the present occasieui Mannande had sent out 
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his valet on some meiBage : therefore, upon 
hearing that load ringing at the bell, he hastily 
throBt the two letten into his writing-desk, 
and sped to answer the summons. 

I'anstin Marmande opened flie oater door of 
his suite of apartments : and a taU indiTldnaL 
enveloped in a cloak, ana with a broad-brimmed 
hat pulled far dowA over his oountenance, has- 
tily crossed the threshold. 

"Thank Qodr he ejaculated, at the same 
time shutting the door without ceremony, just 
as if it were his own abode that he had en- 
tered : and then turnine towards the officer, 
he said, "My dear Marmande, how are 
you?" 

"Good heavens, is it yon?" faltered the 
aide»de-camp, turning deaAv pale and stagger- 
ing back a pace or two, as he recognised that 
eonntenaiLoe the moment thei individual took 
off his hat and bowed with an easy familiarity ; 
for there was a deep soar on his left temple 1 

"Yes— it is I,** responded Legcand. "Are 
you alone ?" 

"Alone? That is to say," responded ICaiv 
mande, still speaking in a faltering tone^ "I 
expect my servant to return eveir moment." 

" Oh well, then, ^ on are to all intents and 
purposes alone," reioined Legrand* " Come, 
give me some refreshment." 

"But, my QodI what does this mean, Le- 
grand ?" asked the Captain, who was still pale 
with terror, and was quivering visibly. "I 
thought — ^I thought yon were in prison ^ 

" Ah ! in sooth, and so I was up till half-an- 
hour back," was the answer. 

" Then — ^then— y ou are acquitted ?— and yet 
I did not hear that the trial was to come on so 
soon ?" 

"OhI if I had waited for the trial," inter- 
rupted Iieffrand, with a sort of mockins laugh, 
" I should nave linffered in gaol for the next 
fortnight, and should then only have changed 
my quarters from the prison of La Force to 
the hulks of Toulon." 

"Then, in the name of heaven-" asked 
Faustin, trembling visibly from head to foot, 
" what has happened ? what have you done ?" 

"Simply murdered a turnkey — stunned a 
sentinel — and escaped from prison," replied 
Legrand. " I happened to know that my dear 
friend Marmande was aide-de-camp to the 
Emperor — though, b^ the bye, you and I have 
not met for a long time past. At the risk of 
being detected I steppea into a wine-shop at 
no great distance hence — I obtained the Court 
Gaide— and so I have found you." 

Marmande kept trembling and recoiling, 
staggering and quailing, as if smitten with a 
perfect succession of blows ; while it was with 
ghastly looks that he contemplated this fear- 
fully unwelcome visitor. 

" My God, L^and !" he at length exclaimed, 
" do you not r^^t that you are compromising 
me terribly by coining hither?" 

" But, my dear fellow," said the other, very 
coolly, "do you not on your part perceive that 
I shodd be compromising myself very seriously 
also if I were to leave so pleasant a place of 
security ?" 

" Good heavens I it would be ruin for me 1" 
cried Marmande passionately. 



"It would be the hulks for me," returned 
LMrrand quietly. 

The greater, portion of this colloquy had « 
taken place in a little ante-room separating 
the vestibule, or hall, from the dinine-room ; 
and now Legrand, after a few moments^iilenoe, 
daring which he fixed a cool determined look 
upon the aide-de-eamp, said, " Come, my dear 
fellow, I am thirsty. One does not kill a tum- 
kej. knock down a sentinel, break through 
halt a dozen doors, and climb a couple of widu^ 
without feeling anxious forsometlwig to drink. 
Though I visited a wine-shop just now, I was 
enabled to call for nothing, oeing totally defi- 
cient in the current coin of this realm." 

"But what do you expect to do here?" 
asked Marmande. 

"Bat, drink, sleep, and amuse myself," re- 
plied. Legran<^ "until vou can devise some 
means for getting me earn out of Paris.". 

Marmanae felt that his position was almost 
as perilous and desperate as that of Uie cold- 
blooded villain w^th whom he had to deid ; 
and suddenly calling up all his energy to his 
aid, he said, "And what if I refuse to submit 
to this insolent denotism on ^our part ?" 

" Why, my dear triend," rejoined Legrand, 
" all I can say is that if I happen to be ar- 
rested through any want of friendship or neg- 
lect on your side,! should most unhesitatingly 
revenge myself by proclaiming to the world that 
there were once three persons — ^named CUvew 
Legrand, and Marmande — who committed 
upon Laffitte the banker a certain pleasant 
little forgery some five or six years ago, which 
was comfortably hushed up ; and tlmt a cer^ 
tain Faustin Marmande, now aide-de-camp to 
his Imperial Majesty, was one of that trio." 

Again was the wretched officer as white as 
a sheet ; and it was in a hollow voice that he 
said, "Come, Legrand— come, and refresh 
yourself" 

The escaped felon followed Marmande into 
the dining-room ; and throwing off his cloak, 
he filled a ^ass with wine which he drank off 
at a drafk. We should observe that when he 
was arrested for the theft of the box of bullion, 
he wore a beard and moustache ; but he had 
just now shaven them off (having by some 
means or another procured a raaor in the 
gaol), so that his appearance was very much 
altered, though upon the left temple there was 
that tell-tale scar which was indelible. He 
was of very dark complexion ; his appearance 
was gentlemanly— he was about forty years of 
age— and apart from the scar, he might be 
termed good-looking. 

" It is impossible that you can remain here, 
Legrand !" ejaculated Marmande, after having 
reflected deeply for upwards of a minute. " I 
could not conceal you ! I beseech you there- 
fore to devise immediate means for your de- 
parture !" 

"And those means ?" said Legrand, throw- 
ing himself at full length upon the sofa, re- 
filling his glass, and drawing a plate of cakes 
towards him. 

" I have a couple of thousand francs at your 
disposal," resumed Marmande. 

" Well, that is something,." remarked Le^ 
grand coolly. 
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"And I bsppan to haT« * paHport thu will 
exactlj init jon, excepting the leftr-^bnt joa 
can keep yoni hat orer your forehead. Thii 
paaBpoit was taken ont for a coiuiii of niae, 
named Gniaord " 

"No matter, mj dear friend," inteiject^l 
IiSglaDd, iteeping biacnit after biicait in the 
wine. >' You hare got the pawport. Good." 

" And what U more," continued Fauitin, 
** I hare got a trunk full of clothe* belonging 
to thai eelr-same cousin of mine ; for, to tell 
f on the truth, ha is in pecuniarj difflculliei — 
in the debtor*' pri*OD, in efaort " 

" No matter t You hate got the cloihea, 
7on iKj. Good agun." 

*■ Yea — and yon can drew jonnelf in a suit ; 
they will exactly fit yoa-" 

"Better itill," rejoined Legrand, "I can 

lake a vay the whole trunk with me ) becauae 
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" Ye»— auTthing, anything you like 1" ejacu- 
lated Muminde; "only for heaTen's aake 
n«e all possible despatch i" 

"Are yoD sure that the two thonaaad ^anu 
are forthcomiDg ?" inquired l>grand. 

" Yei. Here I" — and Fanstin, with Irembbng 
hand*, drew forth a pocket-book, whence he 
took a couple of bank nolM which he flung 
npon the table. 

" In this case," said Legrand, filling another 
bumper, and sijiping it in a leistuely manner, 
as he spoke, " I think the best thiog that I can 
do i* to place myself in yonr hands and follow 
yotiT kind seggeations." 

"Yes— come! cornel" said Harroaode : and 
sDulcbing up one of the wax-lighis, he almost 




dragged Legrand oat of the room into, his bed- 
chamber, which laj beyond an apartment that 
served as a drawing-room. 

Just at that yery same moment, a well- 
dressed female, deeply veiled, entered the gate- 
way of the house where these things were 
taking place ; and addressing herself to the 
porter, she inquired, *' Is Captain M^nnande 
within ?" 

''I really do not know, madamef" roiponded 
thcs porter ; " bat his soite of upartments are 
ap the second staircase -— dght hand side, 
third floor. Bnt here is his lenratit I" 

At the same moment a resptetable-looking 
yalet was passing by the port^r^s lodge,' he 
haying just entered the ffatdway, — when 
hearing himself thus allailel to, he stopped 
short. 

** Here is a lady. Jasmin," Mid the porter, 
*'who is inquiring for yoar master," 

" I belieye my master U at home, madame," 
replied the yalet. " Haye the kindness to ac- 
company me." 

He accordingly led the way up the staircase ; 
and opened the oater door of his master's 
apartments by means of a latch-key which he 
had for the purpose. He conducted the lady 
into the ante-room adjoining the yestibule ; 
and he then passed into the mning-room — ^but 
somewhtt to his surprise,, the yisitre^a was 
almost immediately behind mm. 

*<My master is not here, madame, he 9aid. 

** Neycr mind. 1 am jn i^o huiry." was the 
response of the yifitress. ** I will sit down 
here and wait." 

She accordingly sat down in the dining- 
room, which she entered without ceremony ; 
and Jasmin passed on into the drawing-room, 
thinking that his master might possibly be 
there. But not finding l|i|n» be proceeded to 
knock at the door of the oedchamber. That 
sound startled Captain Marmande, who was in 
a state of feyerish e;(citement : but Legrand 
took it yeiy coolly, saying in a whisper, **De- 
yibe some excuse to dismiss your man for an 
hour or so; and. then you will be under no 
embarrassment." 

Marmande caught at the idea ; and hasten- 
ing to the door of the chamber, he opened it a 
little way, saying, *' I do not want you now. 
Jasmin. Go out for a couple of hours. If 
you are home by ten o'clock, it will do." 

'* Very good, monsieur," replied the discreet 
yalet, who naturally thought that his master 
had made an appointment of a tender nature— 
that the object of it was the lad^ who had so 
unceremoniously entered the oining-room — 
and that the Captain had most likely oyer- 
heard her arriyal. So Jasmin retreated with- 
out another word from the chamber door ; and 
returning to the dining-room, he said, "My 
master is aware of your presence, madame; 
and will be with you immediately." 

" I repeat, 1 am in no hurry," replied the 
lady, settling herself comfortably upon the sofa. 

«J asmin bowed and retired. The instant the 
door closed behind him, the yiiitrets, starting 
from the apparently lounging position which 
she had assumed in hia presenee, hastily 
opened the writing-desk which Fauatin Mar- 
mande had left upon the table. 



"Who knows," she ejaculated within her- 
self, "but that there may be secrets here? 
Not a stone must be left untamed towards- 
discoyering the most complete and signal 
method of wreaking my yengeance upon him ! 
Ah, ha ! the Court Guide soon told me that 
a Captain Faustin Marmande dwelt at this 
house ; and it was then by no means difficult 
to leam by inquiir that the said Faustin Mar- 
mande corresponded precisely in personal ap- 
pearance with him of whom I was in search I 
And thus, by a yariety of singular circum- 
f^nees, I haye reached at last the point at 
which I may hope for yengeance! But that 
beautiful girl! — Oh, good heavens! what a 
mysterious power ! And does it not now seem 
to me to be a dream that I should be seated 
herei at Number 10, Bue Monthabor?" 

Our readers will haye had no difficulty In 
recognising Mademoiselle Artemis in the well- 
dreised female who had thus forced her way 
into the apartments of Faustin Marmande. 
But while she was thus musing, she was also 
quickly taming oyer the contents of the 
writing-desk ; and the name of Edward Cliye 
at the bottom of two of the letters attracted 
her attention. She hastily ran her eyes over 
the one which came first, and which happened 
to be that which we have quoted second. She 
eould scarcely belieye her own vision ; an ex- 
pression of fierce malignant triumph settled 
upon her features j and having flung a quick 
glanoe over the other letter, she secured them 
both about her person. 

Ten minutes elapsed ; for Faustin Marmande 
little dreamt that any one was in his dining- 
room — or that the yery female against whom 
Clive's letter had been written to warn him, 
was already close at hand. At the expiration 
of that interval, Artemis heard voices speaking 
in the adjoining apartment: for Marmande 
and Legrand — ^having issued from the bed- 
chamber, where the latter had changed his 
apparel — ^were now stopping short in the draw- 
ing-room. 

" I tell you I will take the trank," said one 
voice which now reached the ears of Artemis. 

"It is ridiculous, Legrand!" exclaimed 
another voice, which Artemis recognised to be 
that of Marmande, although five years had 
elapsed since she had last heard it. "You 
know that I sent Jasmin away " 

"Well, I will carry the trank myself" re- 
turned Legrand ; " or else we will send up the 
cabman or the porter to fetch it. What the 
devil ! do you think that I am going out again 
upon the world, utterly denuded of a change 
of apparel — to excite suspicion at the very first 
hotel I stop at— get mysw recaptured " 

" Xou have got plenty of money, Legrand — 
and von have got a passport," rejoined Faustin. 
" What more can you require ? 

" What more ? why, this trunk I Now hold 
your tongue, my dear friend ; because I am re- 
solved, and all counter-argument is useless. 
We wUl carry the trunk out as far as the land- 
ing ; and then fend up the porter to fetch it, 
while his wife runs out for a cab, which can 
be got a dozen or twenty paces off." 

Artemis beard every syllable of this col- 
loquy. Legrand? Good heavens I it was the 
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Teiy indlyidnal who was mentioned in Clire's 
letter! — ^tbe person who, as also shown bj that 
letter, had been implicated with Clive and 
Harmande in some serious matter at the very 
time when that same Marmande had been 
compelled to ti^e refuge in the Tillage where 
she had dwelt ! And now from that hasty 
discourse which had just taken place between 
the two in the drawing-room, the Lorette had 
no difficulty in eoniecturing eitheir that Le- 
grand had escaped nrom prison, or that there 
were at least Tery cogent reasons for him to 
make a steajthy departure from the capital. 
And of all this Marmande was an accomplice ! 
Oh, the means of the most crowning vengeance 
were now with her reach ! But Ah I an idea 
struck her, — aye, and struck her likewise with 
affright ! She was alone with those two men in 
that suite of apartments ; for she heard Jasmin 
leave by the outer door. Alone with those 
two men ! — and they rendered desperate by 
their position ! They might murder her I The 
next instant she was cont^ed behind the dra- 
peries of the window. 

Almost immediately afterwards, Fanstin 
Marmande and Legrand came forth from the 
drawing-room — the latter carrying a tolerable 
sized trunk upon his shoulder, for Marmande 
was sullen and would not assist him. Artemis 
peeped between the curtains : Legrand had his 
hat off at the moment, and she beheld the 
scar upon the left temple. As for Faustin, he 
was not altered since she had seen him two 
years back, as they flitted past each other, she 
in a carriage and he on a splendid steed, in the 
neighbourhood of Versailles. The two men 
passed through the dining-room, and thence 
onward until they issued forth from the suite 
of apartments. Artemis waited about a minute ; 
and she then departed likewise. The trunk 
was on the landing ; and she muttered to her- 
self, ''That will cause a good five minutes' 
delay I" 

She glided down the staircase; and she 
drew her veil closely over her countenance as 
she traversed the court-yard and issued forth 
from the gateway. A dance thrown into the 
porter's lodge, snowed her that Legrand and 
the aide-de-camp were waiting there. In less 
than a minute Artemis was at the end of the 
street: she tripped across the Kue de Cas- 
tiglione— another moment and she was in the 
guard-house at the Miuistry of Finance. Five 
words spoken in the ear of the sergeant on 
dutv were sufficient. 

But let us return to No. 10, Kue Monthabor. 
When Marmande and Legrand descended to 
the porter's lodge, they found that the porter 
himself had stepped out for ^ few minutes ; but 
his wife hastened to fetch a cab, and the 
yehicle almost immediately arrived. The cab- 
man was sent up-stairs to fetch down the trunk, 
and Marmande, most desperately nervous, be- 
sought Legrand to take Ms seat in the vehicle 
at once, so as to save time. 

"The very thing, my dear fellow,** responded 
that individual m a whisper, "that would 
look suspicious. But here is the cabman with 
the trunk I — and now it is all right." 

He accordingly entered the vehicle. 

«Good night, my dear Guinud," said 



Faustin Armande, thus giving the escaped felon 
the name which was inscribed in the passport 
he had furnished him. 

** Good night, my dear fellow,** answered the 
villain from within the cab. 

But at that very instant the light of the 
lamp flashed upon the points of bayonets— 
half-a-dosen soldiers surrounded the cab — and 
the felon Legrand was quickly torn out of it. 

** And here is the accomplice of his intended 
escape!" cried a female voice; and at the 
same time the hand of the speaker was laid 
upon the shoulder of Marmande, — ^who, aghast 
with terror, had sunk against the wall under 
the gateway where this scene took place. 

'*Yes, Captain,** exclaimed the sergeant 
who commanded the guard; **very sorry in- 
deed— but this is serious — and you are my 
prisoner !** 

*' And I, perfidious one I am avenged I** said 
the voice of Artemis hissing in the ears of the 
miserable wretch. 

"Ah, Constance!** he responded in a hollow 
voice ; " you are indeed bitterly revenged I" 

Marmande, overwhelmed with feelings that 
it would be impossible to describe, was hurried 
away in company with Legrand^ to the ad- 
jacent guard-nonse; while Artemis — as we 
shall continue to call her, though the reader 
now knows that her proper Christian name 
was Constance — ^followed at a little distance, 
to gloat her eyes as long as possible upon the 
spectacle of her discomfited betrayer. But 
just at the comer of the Rue de Castiglione, 
she ran against an officer, who instantaneously 
began making iapologies — when the Loretto 
ejaculated, " Good heavens ! M. Vigors I** 

"Ah, Mademoiselle Artemis!" cried the 
officer, now with an equid degree of amaze* 
ment at the meeting. 



CHAPTER IX. 

■ 

RSRBI AT PARIB. 

Neither Artemis nor Henri Yigors wished to 
stop at the moment : for the former was de- 
sirous to see the fallen Marmande cross the 
threshold of the adjacent guard- house — and 
Henri was intent on some business which he 
had in hand. Yet both ho and the Lorette 
did stop after those ejaculations of recog- 
nition had burst from their lips. 

"Ah, M. Vigors!** cried Artemis, "who 
would have thought of seeing you in Paris? 
When did you arrive ?" 

" Only an hour ago,** responded the young 
officer. "I brought despatches for the Em- 
peror — I have just delivered them at the War 
Office — and now I am losing no time in enter* 
ing on the transaction of some little business 
for myself. But tell me, Mademoiselle — tell 
me, how has it fared with you ? Was every- 
thing true which came from the lips of that 
beautiful creature?'* 

"So true, M. Vigors,** rejoined Artemis|| 
" that it has led to the consummation of my 
vengeance !" 
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*'Ah! yon are avenged ?" ejaculated Vigors. 
••Bat sarelj— rarely ** 

'^Ob, no!" cried the Lorette, at once 
fathoming his thonehts : " it was not a ren- 
geance to be inflictea by aid of pistol or dagger : 
but it has been achieyed by another means ! 
My betrayer has jost passed as a prisoner into 
the gQard-honse of the Ministry of Finance !*' 

** Ahl there was a time when I conld not 
understand," said Vigors, *^how it was that 
on cherished such terrible ideas of rengeance : 
nt Oh I now I comprehend them I And what 
is singular, Mademoiselle, I am now about to 
institute inquiries for a certain person in this 
very same street where your betrayer also 
lived/' 

<* Indeed !*' ejaculated Artemis. " You, 
then. M. Vigors, have a vengeance to wreak?" 

" Yes— or at all events explanations to de- 
mand first of all; and if they be not satisfiic- 
tory — as indeed how can they be ? — ^then a duel 
to the very death! I inquired at the War 
Office where dwells the individual of whom I 
am in search: it is somewhere in the Bue 
Monthabor — ^but the exact number conld not 
be remembered " 

** Look in the Court Gaide, M. Vigors," said 
Artemis ; " and you may spare yourself a 
world of trouble. And if you have been ill- 
treated, I heartily wish that you may wreak as 
signal a revenge upon your enemy as I have 
just wreaked upon mine! Ahl and by the 
bye " 

** I cannot wait another minute, Made- 
moiselle Artemis I" interrupted Vigors. "My 
blood is all in a fever-heat ** 

'*Bnt an idea has struck me I" cried the Lo- 
rette. '* Good heavens ! what a singular coin- 
oidence it would be. One word, monsieur I 
Do you happen to know anything of a certain 
]?austin Marmande ?" 

Vigors almost bounded on the pavement at 
the mention of the name ; and he ejacolated, 
** It is he of whom I am in search I But why 
do you ask? Is it possible that " 

"If yon want Faustin Marmande," replied 
the Lorette, "yon must seek him in that 
guard-house : for he is a prisoner as the accom- 
plice of a felon's escape I" 

Henri Vigors was confonnded with amaze- 
ment ; for it was now fully evident that the 
betrayer of Artemis was none other than his 
own rival aspirant to the love of the beautlM 
Julie Talmont. 

"Good heaven!" he ejaculated; "this is 
indeed the most wonderful of all coincidences ! 
But what made you ask whether I was on the 
search for Faustin Marmande?" 

"Because here is a letter," rejoined the 
Lorette, "which I have in my possession, and 
which proves that Marmande had been making 
inquiries concerning yon. It is from that very 
same Captain Clive— who, by the bye, seems 
to be no very honourable character " 

"What does all this mean, mademoiselle ?" 
exclaimed Henri. "Yon are speaking in 
enigmas!" 

"Here!" said Artemis; "step under this 
sateway — and yon shall read two letters which 
I have in my possession !" 

They stepped aside accoiditigly ; and in less 



than two minutes Henri Vigors had perused 
the letters which we so recently laid before 
our readers. One showed him that Marmande 
must have been making minute inquiries con- 
cerning him : the other afforded him a deep 
insight into Marmande's character, by proving 
him to have been a villain and the accomplice 
of villains. But it was the letter wherein his 
own name was mentioned, which now espe- 
cially riveted his attention. He reflected for 
a few moments ; and he mentally ejaculated, 
"Yes, 'it is only too clear I The villain Mar- 
mande has donbtlessprejudiced me in the esti- 
mation of Julie 1 With the infoi^ation con- 
tained in this letter respecting the orgie in 
Stirling's tent, he was indeed furnished with a 
powerful weapon to aid him in conducting the 
warfare of rivalry ! Ah, and no wonder that 
the feelings of a delicate-minded young lady 
like Julie, should be shocked on learning that 
the object of her heart's tenderest and parest 
affections was revelling with loose girls until 
late hours in the night ! I see what 1 am now 
to do I Instead of seekine any explanation 
from the lips of Faustin Marmande, I will 
proceed with manly frankness elsewhere /" 

He now learnt from Artemis the full par- 
ticulars of her visit to Marmande's apartments 
— ^her discovery that the escaped felon Legrand 
was harboured there — and tlie mode by which 
she had accomplished the arrest of both. 

" And to-morrow," added the Lorette, " I 
shall place these two letters in magisterial 
hands, to show how Marmande has been in 
former times connected with Legrand in 
schemes of villany ; so that it shall not be a 
partial but a total and absolute ruin that must 
involve Faustin in its vortex I" 

"But if you thus deal with those letters," 
said Vigors, " you will compromise—" 

"Oh, I understand you I" ejaculated the 
Lorette, laughing. " I shall compromise you, 
because one of those letters will show that you 
were dicing the polka with a young lady in 
Mr. Stirling's tent at half-past twelve o'clock 
at night ! Will, now I bethink me, M. Vigors, 
that particular letter is really useless in re- 
spect to the case which I have in hand ; and 
I beseech yon therefore to take it. It is the 
other letter, which speaks of myself, and Le- 
grand, and so forth, that is so damnatory to 
Faustin Marmande." 

"I will take this letter, mademoiselle, since 
you ofi'er it," responded Vigors, " and inas- 
much as it does really regard myself. But on 
my honour as an officer and as a gentleman, I 
was swayed by no selfish considerat on in what 
I was ere now about to say. Ii was not of 
myself I was thinking when I observed that 
some one would be compromised : but it was 
of that Englishman — Captain Clive— ^" 

"Ah, widl," interrupted Artemis carelessly; 
"I cannot suffer any compassionate considera- 
tion for him to interfere with my own pro- 
ceedings in this case. Farewell, M. Vigors. 
Ah ! it you should happen to wish to commu- 
nicate with me it is just possible, you 

know, considering everything that has trans- 
pired and if it should be so, a letter will 

tind me in the Quarter of Notre Dame de 
Lorette ; for I have returned to my old tifv^ 
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ments there. And now pennit me to ask yon 
one qaestion. Did Toa happen to see any 

more of that beantifm girl ** 

. ** Tes, I saw her," replied Henri. " She is 
indeed no impostress, mademoiselle ! Bat it 
is now too long a tale to narrate : sufSce it to 
say that I, as well as yon, hare reoeiyed nn- 
qnestionable proofs of the marrellons power 
of that beaatifnl creature I Yet one thing I 
most linger to tell yon ; and this is that she 
and her grandsire hare left the Crimea in 
order to Tisit Paris." 

Henri Vigors did not wait to hear the volley 
of questions which the wondering Artemis was 
preparing to ponr forth ; bnt ejaculating the 
word, " Farewell," — ^he harried away. 

And now he bent his steps direct to the 

Slace of the Taileries, and inquired for 
ademoiselle Talmont. After being kept 
waitinff for some little time, he was informed 
that Mademoiselle Talmont had gone to pass 
the erening with the Countess de Mauleon. 
Henri Vigors ascertained where the Countess 
resided ; and he lost no time in repairing to 
her private residence. 

The Countess had no brilliant assemblage 
on this particular evening *she was giving no 
grand entertainment : she was mereW receiv- 
ing Julie Talmont and Georgette Vlllefranche 
in a friendly manner, without ceremony. The 
three ladies were seated together, when a do- 
mestic entered ; and addressing his mistress, 
said, ''If you please, madame, an officer re- 
quests a few moments' conversation. He says 
that it is useless for him to send in his name, 
as you are most probably unacquainted with 
it : but he comes from a distance." 

** I will see him at once," said the Countess : 
and begging her two friends to excuse her, she 
hastened to the apartment to which the visitor 
had been shown. 

On entering that room, she beheld a voung, 
handsome, very genteel-looking man, wno was 
indeed a perfect stranger to her : and she had 
not the slightest suspicion who it was that 
thas stood in her presence. The young officer 
bowed, and said, *' I have a thousand apolo- 

gies to offer, madame, for the liberty which I 
ave taken : but I come from the Crimea, the 
bearer of despatches to his Imperial Majesty. 
Scarcely two hours have elapsed since I 
alightea in Paris ~I was anxious to pay my 
respects to a lady whom I expected to find at 
the Tuileries — ^but I learnt that she is here. 
I therefore came hither — ^I considered that it 
would be indiscreet to inquire at once for 
Mademoiselle Talmont — I therefore asked for 
you, madame " 

** Good heavens ! is it possible!" eiaculated 
the Countess. '* Tou are M. Vigors ?" 

The young Frenchman started. Why should 
the Countess at once discover his name i/om 
the fact that he was inquiring for Julie Tal- 
mont ? Julie must have taken the Countess 
into her confidence I 

"Yes — ^that is my name, madame," re- 
sponded Vigors : *' and if vou are Made- 
moiselle Talmont's friend — ir to you she has 
confided her secrets — I beseech you to tell 
me ^" 

** Ah, M. Vigors !" interrupted the Countess, 



surveying the young officer with the deepest 
interest; ''the tekgraphic messages have 
already excited the admiration of all France 
for your name ; and I am proud to form your 
acquaintance. But alas ! in a certain quarter 
I fear you are in sad disgrace——" 

"I thoacht sol I feared it!" ejaculated 
Henri. " That villain Marmande " 

" Pray sit down, M. Vigors," said the Coun- 
tess ; " and let you and me talk over this 
matter quietly together." 

" Bat one word, madame I one word !" eja- 
culated Henri, in a state of feverish excite- 
ment. " Are the affections of my Julie com- 
pletely weaned away from me ? has that 
villam Marmande succeeded in gaining her 
heart?" 

" Heaven forbid I" ejaculated the Countess. 
"Julie detests him!" 

"What do I hear, madame? No! no ! she 
does not detest him I Alas, I fear that you 
are not altogether in her confidence I" ex- 
claimed Henri bitterly. 

, "I swear to you, M. Vigors," responded the 
Countess, "that Jalie Talmont loathes the 
very sight of Faustin Marmande !" 

"And yet," rejoined Henri, perplexed, 
dubious, and incredulous, — " and yet she was 
folded lovingly in his arms " 

" Monsieur I" ejaculated the Countess : 
"yon are ootraging Mademoiselle Talmont! 
— or you know not what you say I" 

"Alas, madame, I know too well what I 
say !" cried the young officer, with passionate 
venemence. " Behold !" — and with the same 
spirit of feverish rapidity, he drew forth his 
pocket-book. " Here is the entry ! Fatal 
words, that sear my very eye-balls to gaze 
upon them I But here they are ! See I No- 
vember the 3rd, at precisely six o'clock in the 
evening^-^— Ah, by the bye, that would be at 
three o'clock in Paris! — Julie Talmont was 
embraced in the arms of Faustin Marmande, 
and two other ladies were present ! Those 
two ladies must necessarily be the confidantes 
of their love ! Now, madame, will you tell 
me, are you one of those confidantes? were 
you present at that scene which I am de* 
scribing ?" 

"Just heaven ! I recollect it all !" exclaimed 
the Countess. " Yes, yes, — I was present ! 
But as I have a soul to be saved, M. Vigors, 
you are labouring under the most fatal error I". 

"Error ?" cried the young man, catching at 
the word. " Oh, my God I u it possible ?" 

"Yes — an error the most stupendous that 
ever you laboured under in ^our life !" re- 
joined the Countess, emphatically. "Julie 
Talmont sank not in a moment of endearment 
into the arms of Faastin Marmande ; bnt she 
fainted because that villain had been calum- 
niating you /" 

A cry of mingled joy and anguish burst 
from Henri's lips,— joy to think that all the 
superstructure of jealous suspicion which he 
had raised npon the information of the clatr" 
voyante, was suddenly shattered to the ground, 
— and angaish at the bare idea of the injustice 
of that suspicion, and at the recollection of all 
the misery and despair it had caused him. 

" Oh, madame !" he said, actually throwing 
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himself upon his knees at the feet of the Coon- 
tessy and pressing her hand hetween hoth his 
own ; **yoa are to me like a eood angel ! you 
have given me hoth life and hope ! — and in 
this postnre do I thank yon I*' 

*' Ah, H. Vigors,*' said the Countess, forcing 
him to rise, '* it is not to me that yon most 
kneel 1 Itis to Julie 1" 

"Oh I I know that the villain Mannande 
must have heen calumniating me !'* exclaimed 
yi{[ors ; " and douhtless he has made much of 
an incident which certainly is not altogether 
without hlame for myself, hut which is never- 
theless comparatively venial when the position 
of a soldier is taken into account, — thrown as 
he necessarily is, amongst those who would 
laugh at him if he dared play the saint V* 

** Well, well, M. Vigors," interrupted the 
Countess, " we will see what can he done to 
set you right with Julie. But how came you 
to know anvthinp ahout that scene in the 
Tuileries of which yon have recorded so 
accurate a date — day for day — hour for 
hour " 

" Ah, madame I if I were to tell you the tale, 
you would not believe me! interjected Vigors: 
*<you would deem me a visionary or a mad- 
man to put faith in such things I" 

** Good heaven ! what is he speaking of?" 
repUed the Countess. *' Surely you also— — « 
But no I it is impossible !" 

A point was now reached at which explana- 
tions soon took place. Henri Vigors related to 
the Countess de Mauleon all that had occurred 
at the cottage on the cliffs overlooking Bala- 
klava, in the evening of the 8rd of November. 
Then in her turn the Countess described to the 
equally wondering Vigors the partivalara of 
Julie Talmont's consultation of the clairvoyant 
Alexandre, in the evening of the 19th of Octo- 
ber. It were idle to attempt to convey an 
idea of the feelings of wonderment with 
which these narratives were respectivelv re- 
ceived on the part of Vigors and the Coun- 
tess. Further explanations followed. Henri 
told the Countess everything which related 
to Artemis, and how she had just now been 
so fearfully avenged on Faustin Marmande. 
The Countess could scarcelv conceal the joy 
with which she listened to the announcement 
that Marmande was a prisoner on a charge 
which would effectually ruin his character for 
^vcr, and cause him to be cashiered from the 
army. Vigors failed not to describe in the 
minutest details the evening passed in Clement 
Stirliog*8 tent ; and he wound up by saving, 
'* it is evident, madame, that those who seek the 
intervention of clairvoyance, incur a ffreat risk 
of having their happiness destroyea for ever. 
Clairvoyance represents the fact which is taking 
place at the instant — bat assigns no motives, 
and thus leaves the fact itself to the possibility 
of being crueUy misconstrued. It was with no 
libertine willingness that I received a loose 
girl in my arms in Clement Stirling's tent. 
She bounded towards me ; no look nor gesture 
of wine had invited her I Neither, in the 
other case, did Julie sink in love's tenderness 
in the arms of Marmande : she fainted through 
affliction! Yet in the former instance ataw' 
voyance left it to be inferred that I was entering 



with all the spirit of a wild libertinage into 
the revels of that night; and in the latter 
instance the same distorting medium led me 
to believe in the inconstancy of Julie." 

'* And now, M. Vigors," said the Countess, 
" 1 must go and play the part of an inter- 
mediary; and I think that 1 shall not have 
veiy much trouble in convincing Julie l^al- 
mont that you were not, after all, so reprehen- 
sible as she fancies in the affair of the Crimeaa 
tent — and that at all events yon have been 
sufficiently punished b^ the tortures of jealousy 
so strangely excited m your breast. Ah, one 
word, M. vigors !" — and the Countess, retrac- 
ing her way from the door, placed her finger 
ai^y upon her lip, as she said, "You are 
sure that you faithfully fulfilled the iijunctioa 
given yon by a certain anonymous corre- 
spondent of your's ** 

" Ah, madame I I understand I" Maculated 
Vigors. " You mean in destroying the billet 
which conveyed to me the first intimation that 
in Marmande I had a rival ? Oh, yes, madame I 
i destroyed that biUet ! — and never shall my 
Ups let faU a syllable " 

'^i^noughl" said the Countess: and she 
then glided from the room. 

Scarcely five minutes elapsed,— and yet five 
minutes of such acute suspense for Henri 
Vigors that it seemed to him as if he were 
passing through as many centuries,— when the 
door opened. It was not the Countess de 
Mauleon who reappeared; but it was Julie 
Talmonti — the beautiful and now happy Julia 
who glided into the room, and who was in- 
stantaneously clasped in the arms of her lover. 

We most leave it to the imagination of the 
reader to conceive the joy of this meeting — 
the luxury of those feelings that were experi- 
enced by the young couple after having passed 
through the ordeal of so much mentaTtorture. 
Yes I it IS a scene thai we need not dwell upon. 
Suffice it to say that it was fraught with a 
degree of happiness which amply compensated 
the lovers for all that they had endured. 

At eleven o'clock that night, the Empress 
Eugenie was seated in her boudoir, attended 
by her favourite ladies, whose names are 
already so well known to the reader. Tho 
Empress happened to mention the name of 
the young hero Henri Vigors ; and then the 
Countess of Mauleon said, "Ah, my dear 
Julie! you must permit me to tell everything 
to her Imperial Maiesty : for if her Msjesty's 
interests be enlisted on your behalf, you need 
not fear that your father will refuse his assent 
to your engagement with M. Vigors." 

Julie was covered with blushes and plunged 
into the deepest confusion : but the Empress 
took her hand, smiled kindly upon her, and 
said with her characteristic amiability, "Tell 
mc, my dear young friend — what can 1 do in 
your behalf?" 

But as Julie was still too much confused to 
give the required explanations, the Countess 
of Mauleon undertook to narrate the entire 
history. The astounding intelligence that 
Faustin Marmande had been arrested on some 
grave charge connected with the escaped 
criminal Legrand, had already reached the 
Tuileries; and now Madame de Mauleon'i 
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narrative afforded the fullest particulars on 
the point We need scarcely add that the 
circumstances connected with the two separate 
and distinct tests to which clairvoyance had 
been put, excited the wonder of the Empress 
as well as of those ladies who were preyiousljr 
unacquainted with the incidents. 

** AnA now," said the Baroness de Cardillac, 
'( no one need for a moment doubt the story 
of the recovery of the box of bullion through 
the agency of the ctairvoyant Alexandre." 

The discdurse naturally dwelt upon the 
same topic for some time ; and at length the 
Empress Eugenie said, ** Perhaps all of you 
have heard of Mademoiselle Lenormand, who 
for so many years was celebrated as a pro- 
phetess, a fortune-teller, and a worker of 
marvels ?" 

*' Oh, yes r exclaimed the Countess of 
Mauleon ; ''we have all heard of her I — ^and I 
remember your Majesty once hinted that there 
was a very remarkable story connected with 
Hademoiselle Lenormand and the Empress 
Josephine." 

** Yes — a most extraordinary story," an- 
swered Eugenie: then, after a brief pause, 
she went on to say, "The facts have been 
committed to paper, and the narrative is in 
my writing-desx. I received it firom m^ august 
husband some few months ago. Mademoiselle 
Yillefranche, yoq will perform the part of 
Uctrice on the occasion. W^ will excuse 
Mademoiselle Talmont," added the Empress 
with a smile, " under existing circumstances." 

Georgette hastened to procure the manu- 
script from the Empress Eugenie's writing- 
desk; and while the deepest attention now 
prevailed in the imperial boudoir, the young 
lady commenced* reading the history which 
will be found in the ensuing chapter. 



CHAPTEll X. 

TUB 7IBBT TALB OF THE BOUDOIR. 

Of a serious and even somewhat moumftil 
character were the reflections of the venerable 
Pierre Michel— or << Father Michel," as the' 
neighbours called him — as one evening, in the I 
month of April, 1776, he sat upon the bench 
at the door of his cottage, which was situate 
midway between the Basse-Ville of Calais and 
the sea-shore on the northern side of the 
town. The boughs of the trees which waved 
over his head were putting forth their verdure ; 
and the notes of the warbling birds had begun 
to announce the presence of Spring. It was 
at that delicious twilight hour, when the soul 
is akin in feelings to the tranquillity of sur- 
rounding nature, and yet susceptible of that 
same soft melancholy influence which re- 
sembles the gloom of the evening growing 
over the last reflections of an effulgent sun. 

Father Michel was a man of sixty-two years 
of age at the period when this tale com- 
menoes ; and the excellence of his character — 
the patriarchal hospitality which he was ever 
ready to affor^ to the wayfarer— and his uni- 
versal kindness to the little children of the 



neighbourhood, obtained for him the appel- 
lation of <' Father." His little dwelling, which 
was about a mile from the Basse- Vule, was 
the abode of comfort and peace. He was a 
widower : but one son and one daughter were 
left to cheer him in bis way throui^h this world. 
Albert was a fine tall youth, of nineteen, with 
dark .eyes and hair, and that facial outline 
which reminds the beholder of the charac- 
teristic features of the warm and sunny clime 
of Greece. Pauline was one year voungcr 
than her brother, but modelled after the same 
stvle of beauty, and graced with attractions 
which would rather have seemedj to denote the 
high-born lady than the iQwly and unassuming 
country maiden. Both she and her brother 
were well educated: for their mother, who 
had died only two years previously to the 
opening of our tale, was a lady of great 
accomplishments and considerable knowledge : 
and she had devoted unwearied care to the 
instruction of her well-beloved offspring. 

Pierre Michel himself had been a soldier in 
early life ; and the knowledge which he pos- 
sessed was rather the result of experience than 
of inculcation. He had espoused the scion of 
a noble family ; and the lady who had sacrificed 
brilliant prospects to her affsction for him, was 
immediately disowned by all her relations. 
Her father, however, settled an annual income 
of eighty pounds upon her husband, to preserve 
them fjrom want ; and immediately afier their 
marriage they retired to the white cottage near 
Calais, afar from the scenes of fashion and 
splendour In which her proud relatives moved. 
Ihe union was blessed hy two children; and 
not a cloud passed over the existence of the 
contented Pierre, until his faithful and fond 
partner was summoned to the tomb. We need 
not say how deeply she was deplored — how se- 
verely lamented : sufiSce it to observe that a 
sense of religion, and a firm hope of being re- 
united in a happier sphere, enabled him to sup- 
port his loss with resignation, and to enjoy that 
inward tranquillity which a strong reliance 
upon ProvidoQce can alone produce. 

We said that Pierre Michel was sitting, in the 
twilight of an April eve, in the year 1776, upon 
the bench before the cottage door, pondering 
upon those serious matters which were conge- 
nial with his years, and which seemed chiefly 
to bear relation to the reminiscences of her 
whom he had lost. Albert had gone out in the 
afternoon in his little boat — for he was pas- 
sionately addicted to the sea— and his father 
knew that, tiiough young, he was both skil- 
ful and cautious; while Pauline had pro- 
ceeded to pass a few hours with some ac- 
quaintances in the Basse-Ville. These friends 
consisted of a notary, his wfifiB, and son : and 
although the gloom of evening was rapidly in- 
creasing, Pierre did not feel uneasy, for he 
well knew that young Henri Alvimar would 
escort her home. AL Alvimar, senior, was 
reputed to be wealthy; Henri was his only son ; 
and it was not with feelings of dissatisfaction 
that Father Pierre had beheld evident signs of 
attachment on the part of the young people. 

But as the shades of night rapidly descended, 
dark clouds gathered above— the wind began 
to whisUe through the trees — and the whole 
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aspect of the heavens announced the proximity 
of a fearfnl storm. Pauline reached home, 
escorted hy the son of the notary, just as the 
heavy drops of rain had chased her father into 
the cottage : hut still Albert returned not. An 
hour passed away ; and the storm broke with 
appalling violence. The roar of the sea com- 
mingled with the crash of the thunder, and 
the moaning of the wind ; and from time to 
time the whole sphere was illuminated for a 
few moments with the brilliancy of the light- 
ning. 

It was eleven o'clock on that fearfnl night, 
when Pierre Michel and Henri Alvimar pro- 
ceeded together to the coast, as Albert nad 
not returned, and the fears of the father and 
sister had arisen to a pitch bordering upon 
frenzy. Pauline wished to throw her cloak 
around her, and accompany her father and 
Henri to the sea-shore ; but the storm raged 
with a fury which would have rendered it 
highJv imprudent and dangerous for a young 
femalB, tenderly nurtured, to expose herself to 
the cold wind and heavy rains. She accord- 
ingly consented to await their return ; and to- 
wards the coast did the old man and his young 
companion proceed. 

As they drew near the sand-hills which 
bound in that part the mighty bed, wherein 
the ocean, lately so calm, was now raping, the 
sounds of numy voices fell upon their oars- 
men calling out and giving orders, women 
screaming, and sailors vociferating words of 
encouragement and hope in their own peculiar 
technical phraseology. Then the flapping of 
sails and the rattling of cordage was heard ; 
and when Father Michel and Henri reached 
the shore, they found, as they had anticipated, 
that a ship had run aground, and that all 
•human efforts were being made to save the 
crew. Bat how powerfully excited were 
Pierre's feelings, how great his admiration, and 
how dread bis alarm, — when be was told, in 
answer to a few hurried inquiries, that three 
or four gallant young men had put off in a 
small boat to carra a rope to the smp, and that 
his own spn was of the party. Indeed it was 
in compliance with Albert's representations, 
and in his own boat, that this daring achieve- 
ment was attempted. 

*' Oh I why was I not here in time to join 
him ?" ejaculated Henri Alvimar, who enter- 
tained a strong friendship for the brother of 
his beautiful Pauline. 

**Nor' cried Father Michel impressively; 
*4t would be too severe a blow, were those 
dreaded waves to eogulf all our hopes at the 
same instant !" 

Pierre scarcely knew what he said: but 
Henri immediately fancied that an allusion to 
his atuchment ior Pauline was implied — 
although that attachment had not as yet been 
forniully revealed : — and, feeling grateful for 
the sort of acquiescence in his suit thus con- 
veyed, he pressed the old man's hand warmly. 

At that moment a shout of welcome arose 
from the crowds that stood along the shore ; 
and, that multitude suddenly giving way, Al- 
bert hastened forward bearing a female form 
in his arms. His lather was instantly by^ his 
side. 
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'' Father," said Albert in a hurried tone, 

an elderly gentleman— ;her father, perhaps — 
implored* me to save the poor girl : she is 'in- 
sensible — she has fainted; — take charge of 
her — convey her home — ^you and Henri can 
carry her between you — ^while I return and 
superintend the measures necessary to save 
the crew of yonder vesseL" 

With these words he yielded his burden to 
those whom he addresseo, and hurried back 
again to the strand. 

No longer consulting those selfish fears for 
his child which had led him to the coast, 
Pierre immediately returned home with Henri, 
bearing between them the lifeless form of the 
youns female whom Albert had brought from 
the distressed vessel in his bout. On their 
arrival at the cottage, the stranger was con- 
signed to the care of Pauline, who placed her 
in bed, and administered the proper restora- 
tives to call her back to life. In a short time 
the young lady— for such she evidently was — 
opened her eyes, and gazed in astonishment 
around her. A few words made her compre- 
hend her safety; and she then inqidred, in a 
hurried and anxious tone, itfter her father. 
Pauline was about to reply in the words of 
promise and hope, when the door opened, and 
an elderly gentleman rushed in, exclaiming, 
X My child I Josephine— my dearest child I" 

We shall not dwell upon the affecting details 
of this meeting after the dread perils which 
they had just escaped: but after observing 
that th]rough the gallantry of Albert Michel 
and his comrades in the dangerous enterprise, 
the whole of the vessel's crew was saved, we 
shall proceed to put the reader in possession of 
those few facts concerning the two strangers, 
which they themselves communicated to the 
inmates of the cottage. 

It appeared that the gentleman (whose name 
was Tascher) and his daughter — a beautiful 
ffirl of onfy thirteen years of age-^had salfed 
from Martinique, a French island in the West 
Indies, some weeks previously, and that stress 
of weather had compelled the captain of the 
vessel to run for LiverpooL There she was 
detained for repairs; and M. Tascher, with his 
daughter, being anxious to proceed to France 
as quickly as possible, hastened to Dover, 
where they embarked on board the hoy bound 
for Calais. The storm overtook the vessel at 
a distance of about five miles from Calais : the 
captain endeavoured to run for the harbour, 
but, overshooting the mark, got aground on 
the sands to the north of the pier. Albert, 
who had landed from his own excurtiion before 
the storm commenced, had observed the dis- 
tress of the vessel in the distance, and re- 
mained on shore to watch its manoeuvres. He 
stayed until its dangerous predicament aroused 
his energies to action ; and through the instrn- 
mentiUity o^ himself and a few other young 
men whom ne persuaded to embark with hiiu 
in his trail boat, the whole crow was saved. 

^L Tascher, his daughter, and servants re- 
mained that night at the cottage : but in order 
to allow the young lady as much time to re- 
pose as possible, after the alarms and fatigues 
she had experienced, he determined not to 
commence his journey to Paris until the after- 
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noon of the ensning daj. While he proceeded 
into the town of Calais to make the necessaiy 
arrangements for a yehicle and horses to be 
ready at the time proposed, Pauline passed a 
few agreeable hours with her new friend* 

The yonng lady possessed a most beantifal 
person, and an amiable disposition. She 
played on the harp, and vfing with exquisite 
taste and feeling ;^as she walked, her light 
form, modelled with the mof|t exquisite sym- 
metry, was the very personation of grace ; — 
and the tones of her roice if ere the most me- 
lodious ever hearo, ISbe was passionately 
fond of flowers, and gl^ly fMsented to a pro- 
posal made by Pauline to visi^ the little garden 
adjoining the cottage. After having e±amined, 
with true botanic taste, (he vaftotis products 
of the little enclosure, Mademoiselle Tascner 
was about to enter the house once more, when 
a ^psy womati apprpi|che4 tbfi railings to 
demtind charity. 

**IwiU l^ve myfbrtnne told!'* ajfuolated 
the sprightly girtj and oetore Pauline could 
utter a wora by way of remonstrance, she had 
already yieldea her hand to the 0I4 UfvH over 
the railings, saying at the same iime, **po 
you discover anything eztraordinarj ii| my 
destiny?" 

'*Te8— much of happiness, afid iomf) misery," 
was the reply, accompanied by a solefnil shake 
of the head. 

'* You take care nof ^ commit yofirselfy my 
good woman," paid tfie young lady. *' I could 
utter the same prediction relative to any one, 
without much dread of its being falsified by the 
issue of events." 

**Tou will pass through much miseiy, and 
will then be happy for a period," continued 
the gipsy, not heeding these remarks ; " your 
lite will then once more verge into gloom and 
melancholy." 

'* Again 1 cannot say that your prophecies 
are very sapient," observed Josephine. 

** Stay, then — ^upon your own head be it I" 
s&id the sybil solemnly. '* You will be mar- 
ried soon — ^that union will not be happy— you 
will become a widow— you will marry again — 
and— and " 

** And what?" demanded the young lady. 

*<And you will become Queen o^ f'rance?" 
added the old woman. 

The young lady withdrew her hand hastily 
from the gipsy's grasp, and, uttering an ex' 
damation of mingled joy, alarm, and surprise, 
turn44 towards Pauline to ascertain what 
impression this declaration had made upon 
her. Mademoiselle Michel smiled faintly — 
for she did not altogether approve of the freak ; 
and her young companion, having presented 
a silver coin to the old prophetess, retired, 
with her kind hostess, into the cottage. 

At three o'clock that afternoon M. Tascher 
and his daughter took leave of the family of 
Pierre MicheL But before they departed tney 
manifested their gratitude towards the inmates 
of the cottage to the utmost of their power. 

" To you, gallant yoijth," said M. Taacher, 
addressing himself to Albert, " are my daughter 
and myself indebted for our lives. Accept this 
ring as a token of my esteem — my friendship 
— my jiratitude. Nay — ^reject not my offer: it 



is not intended as a reward — ^for nothing could 
adequately remunerate valour like yours: it 
is only a pledge of permanent regard." 

'*0n those conditions I accept the gift," 
said Albert; and he pressed with warmth *the 
hand that placed a ring of immense value upon 
his finger. 

" M^emoiselle," ^aid M. Tascher^s daughter 
to Pauline, on her side, " allow me to leave 
some token of my gratitude and esteem with 
yon also. You know," she added laughing, 
find In a whisper, *Hhat I am to be Queen of 
France | and then joji shdl not be forgotten.' 
In the vnofto^imo this chain," and she loosened 
one fron^ I^bt neck as she spoke — '* must ex- 
press my attachment towards you, and link 
our hearts for ever in the bonds of friendship." 

" '^bfi also, then, must keep a token to re- 
mind you of me," said Pauline; and having 
left the room for a few moments, she returned 
with a bracelet which she clasped upon her 
new Aiend's wrist, receiving the chain around 
iipr own neck at the same time. 

The word '* farewell " was then uttered on 
both sides; and M. Tascher departed with 
his daughter, leaving behind them at the 
humble cottage the most favourable impres- 
sion upon all its inmates. 

But these impressions varied considerably 
in their nature. Pierre Michel was pleased 
with the open-hearted disposition and honest 
frankness of M. Tascher ; while Pauline felt 
herself deeply interested in the beautiful 
daughter of that gentleman. But on his part, 
Albert experienced an undefinable admiration 
of the young lady who had just taken her de- 
parture, which appeared to grow the more im- 
passioned as he pondered upon her attractions. 
Every word she had uttered in his hearing 
during her short stay at the cottage — ^the soft- 
ness of her haael eve — ^the luxuriance of her 
dark brown hair — ^her sweet smile — and the 
graces of her sylph-likp form, were all treasured 
in his memory. In a word, he was deeply 
enamoured of Mademoiselle Tascher : it was 
a love assuredly formed at first sight — ^but not 
the less sincere nor the less profound on that 
account; and frt>m the moment she quitted 
the Ifumble cottage with her father, to enter 
the rehicle that was to convey her to Paris, 
Albert grew daily more and more melancholy. 

And what was M. Tascher? This question 
frequently intruded itself upon Albert's mind 
— for he often refiected, in his visionary 
musings, upon the claims he might assert in 
aspiring to the hand of her whom he loved, 
at some future period. M. Tascher had been 
but little communicative relative to himself 
or his circumstances. The few particulars be- 
fore recorded, and a word which had dropped 
from his lips intimating that he was a widower, 
were all that Albert knewconoeming his history, 

'* Still," thought the young man, *' he is a 
gentleman — ^his manner and demeanour prove 
that: he is well edacated— a fact evidenced 
by his conversation ; and he is wealthy — for 
he travels with the circumstance and appen- 
dages, and in the style of a man of property. 
No— I may never hope for an alliance vrith 
his family— 'twere presumption to indulge 
longer in the chimera!" 
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But the unhappy Yoath did indulge in the 
chimera, and pursued it and cherish^ it, and 
nulled it, and idlowed his imagination to feed 
upon it, until there were moments when the 
bright vision seemed to be realized, — when the 
object of his affection, grown to womanhood, 
accompanied him with smiles to the altar, — 
and when the fond aspirations of his youth 
were crowned with felicity and success. Alas I 
it was indeed but a vision : weeks and months 
— and even years rolled 1>y — and no tidings 
were heard of Id. Tascher or his daughter* 
Albert's clieek ^w deadly pale, — ^and his eyes 
unnaturally bright; — ^but although frequent 
and ursent were the tender inquines made by 
his father and sister relative to the cause of 
his altered appearance, he retained the secret 
in his own bosom. 

Three years passed away — and Albert was 
now twenty-two. It was at tjdis period that 
M« Alvimar, the old notaxy, died, leaviiiig be- 
hind him considerable property, to which 
Henri, who was formally engaged to be mar- 
ried to Pauline, was the sole heir« As soon, 
howerer, as the funeral obsequies were per- 
formed, Henri was compelled to visit Paris, 
to receive certain sums of money which were 
due to him by virtue of nis late father's wilL 
Pierre Michel, who had for a long time ob- 
served with pain and grief the deep melancholy 
which had taken possession of his son, and 
who vainly endeavoured to ascertain the 
cause, imagined that change of scei^e might 
produce some beneficial effect; and he ac- 
cordingly proposed that the two young men 
should proceed to Paris in each other's society. 
Henri ^ladfy accepted his young friend as a 
companion $ and in the mouth ^T June, 1779, 
Albert Michel and Henri Alvimar set foot 
in Paris for the first time. 

JBVance M that time was a volcano, prepared 
to burst forth and startle the world with its 
convulsion. The extravagance, the dissipa- 
tion, and the luxury of the French Court were 
at its height. There, amidst tbe crowds of 
gallantry and beauty that thronged the gilded 
saloons of the Petit Trianon or Versailles, — 
moved Marie Antoinette, the moatt charming 
and profligate Queen in tbe world :— there 
were the voluptuary Maurepas, the profound 
aild philosopluc Turgot, the subtle Males- 
herbes, and the elegani De Vergennes. There 
also was the Duchess of Bourbon Penthievre, 
better know as the Princess de Lamballe, who 
was subsequently put to death by the out- 
raged populace in that Bevolution on the 
brink of which the splendid Court was hover- 
ing. All that was most refined of the chivalry, 
the talent, and the beautv of France, was con- 
centrated around the throne of Louis XVI 
and his beauteous wife. It was the most 
brilliant epock of the reign of the old regime, 
and probably pleasure was more sought afier, 
and high birtn and elegance of manners the 
tnore valued, because were already heard the 
distant murmurs of that dread explosion of 
popular fury which was so righteouslv and so 
gloriously to sweep away throne and altar — 
rank and riches ! 

Albert had undertaken the journey to Paris 
nnder the impression, and with the earnest 



hope that he should encounter Mademoiselle 
Tascher. Thus, wherever he went— whatever 
public sights or exhibitions he visited, his mind 
constant^ dwelt upon the one unforgotten idea 
—that of again beholding her whose image dwelt 
in his bosom. Henri Alvimar had particular 
business to attend to, and was usually occupied 
throughout the day with the matters which 
had called him to Paris ; and thus Albert was 
left to wander about by himself, examining 
the countenance of every well-dressed female 
he saw either on foot or im her carriage, in the 
hope of meeting tide one that he most wished 
to see. 

One afternoon Albert was sauntering in the 
vicinity of the Palais Itoyal, when he was sud- 
denly aroused from a deep reverie into which 
he had fallen, by the rapid tramp of cavalry ; 
and in another moment a detachment of the 
royal ffuards passed by. In the midst was the 
Queeirs carria^ ; and her Miyesty waved her 
handkerchief from the window to the few 
worthless sycophants who welcomed her with 
their accljinations. The gorgeous vehicle 
passed on ; and three or four others contain- 
ing the nobles and ladies of her Majesty's 
suite followed immediately behind. Albert 
watched the glittering cavalcade with mourn- 
ful pleasure; for the charms of the young 
Queen excited the generous compassion of his 
chivalrous soul, although his heart had been 
bestowed upon another.^ Just as the last 
carriage in the Royal train whirled past him 
one of its occupants — a lady elegantlv attired 
— ^leant forward for a moment; ana Albert 
instantly recognised that countenance which 
was ever present in his memory. 

He uttered an exclamation of surprise and 
joy ; and without reflecting for a moment upon 
the indiscretion of which he was ^Ity, darted 
through the crowd after the carnage with the 
speed of a hunted deer. In a few moments* 
— such was the haste with which he rushed 
onwards — he was alongside the vehicle ; when 
a gentleman in a brilliant military uniform, 
ana with a star ujpon his breast, who was 
sitting next to the idol of Albert's heart, sud- 
denly thrust his head from the window, and 
exclaimed in an abrupt manner, ^'Moveof^ 
feUowl" 

Albert stoqd paralysed* iu the midst of the 
street : the cavalcade whirled out of sight ; and 
he was exposed to the rude jesting of the 
crowd that had witnessed his singular be- 
haviour. But ehe^ to gain a glimpse of whose 
countenance he had thus exposed himself to 
insult, had not seen biro. He returned more 
melancholy than ever to the hotel where he and 
Henri were stayins. 

He felt convinced that it was not M. Tascher 
who had spoken to him so abruptly firom the 
window of the carriage. Could Mademoiselle 
Tascher have married ? and was he her hus- 
band who had ordered him to move off, and 
called him fellow f At all events she was in 
the royal train and, even if still unwedded, 
was far above the reach of his presumptuous 
hopes. 

Urged by that infatuation which invariably 
prompts the lover to seek to throw himself 
in^the way of the object of his affection, even 
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when an impassable golf appears to exist be- 
tween him and the chance of happiness, Albert 
wandered aU day, and thronghont a consider- 
able portion of the night, abont the precincts 
of the Tnileries, at which palace the Royal 
Family was then staying. Again he obtained 
a glimpse of the beloTCM one— jast as, lonng^ 
ing back in an open baronche, she was whirls 
beneath the archways leading into the Place 
de CarrooselfOn her way to the roral presence. 
There was a gentleman by her side— the same 
who had called him feilow; and this gentle- 
man again beheld Albert gazinff earnestly 
npon the lady seated by his side : bnt the lady 
saw not her admirer. The gentleman fixed a 
scowling glance npon the yonng man, from 
whose view the coach almost immediately 
afterwards disappeared. 

'^This is a risit of ceremony, and will l^e 
brief,** thonffht Albert : *<I will wait here nntil 
thcn^ leaye the palace.** 

An honr and a halfpassed away, and Albert 
remained at his posL Presenfly the well-known 
baronche made its appearance ; and this time 
its female occupant cast her ^es by accident 
upon onr yonng hero. He instantly raised his 
hat : she recognised him, and uttered a cry of 
joj, while her cheeks were suddenly flushed 
widi the glow of pleasure. Albert was about 
to adrance nearer, when her companion, — ^the 
cross gentleman before noticed— ejaculated in 
a' Toice r^idered tremulous with rage, *'Back 
—back — fellow I We do not know yon — 
back!** 

The lady cast a glance of mingled surprise 
and indignation at her companion, wliile Albert, 
embarrassed and discomfited, knew not in which 
war to take this strange conduct. But ere he 
haa half made up hu mind how to act, ' the 
baronche drove rapidly away; and the guard 
at the gates of the palace, who had witnessed 
the wliole proceeding, commanded the young 
loyer to retire. Abauied and confused, Albert 
did not eyen tliink of inquiring of the by- 
standers the name of the gentleman who 
accompanied the lady in the elegant barouche: 
but he returned to his hotel more wretched than 
before. 

On three .or four difibrent occasions, subse- 
quent to the last-mentioned one, did Albert 
encounter her whom he had Jmown as Made- 
moiselle Tascher. Each time was she accom* 
panied by her rude male companion ; and each 
time was he unable to obtain one moment's 
conyerstion with her. She always bowed to 
him with a kindness— it might almost be said 
with a sisterly warmth ol manner; and her 
companion as inyariably appeared to be as in- 
dignant with her for bestowing that courtesy, 
as with Albert for receiying it. Neither on any 
of those occasions did Albert think of making 
such iui^uiries of the bystanders as should 
xdieye him fh>m his suspense relatiye to the 
condition of her whom he loyed, and the nature 
of her connexion with the rude gentleman by 
whom he was inyariably insulted. 

Six weeks had thus passed away since the 
arriyal of Alrimar and Albert Michel in Paris ; 
and at the expiration of that time the former 
had terminated the business which led him 
thither, A day was accordingly fiLxed upon 



for their return — ^in spite of Albert's anxiety 
to procrastinate the moment when he must 
quit Paris — ^perhaps for eyer: for Henri on 
his part was anxious to jeek once more the 
spot inhabited by his much-beloyed Pauline. 
The day of departure dawned, and the hour 
arrived — ^but Albert was not true to his ap- 
pointment Henri proceeded to his fiiend's 
chamber, where he found that Albert's clothes 
were duly packed up, ready for the journey. 
An inquiry of the porter at the entrance of the 
hotel made him acquainted with fact that 
Albert had sauntered out only half-an-hour 
previously, but not with the air of a person 
who was bent unon any particular business. 
Henri waited, and wait^— and his friend did 
not return. The entire day passed — ^the mor- 
row dawned, but with it came not young 
MicheL Henri now grew alarmed, and foared 
that some accident imght have overtaken the 
absent one. He visited the Morgae— or re- 
ceptable for dead bodies found in the river or 
elsewhere: he proceeded to the various hospi- 
tals: he called upon the magistrates; he made 
inquiries of the police— but no where could 
he obtain the sUghtest trace, nor hear the 
most remote tidings of him whom he sought. 
He passed a week m these firuitless researches ; 
and then with a heavy heart he took his de- 
parture from Paris. 

It were vain to attempt to describe the grief 
of Pierre Michel, or toe anguish of Paufine, 
when Henri arrived at the cottage in the 
Basse- Ville, and communicated the extraor- 
dinary disappearance of Albert For some 
time the old man was determined to proceed 
to Paris, and make personal inquiries after 
lus dear son : but Henri overruled this desire, 
assuring him that no means which prudence 
or ingenuity could suggest, with a view to 
discover some trace of him or his fate, had 
been left unessayed. Conjecture as to the 
cause of that strange disappearance was vain : 
never was mystery more unfothomable. The 
grief of the bereaved ones was therefore the 
more acute; for they declared ''that they 
could bear their loss with fortitude and resig- 
nation were they acquainted with the details ; 
bnt that the horrible uncertainty which sur- 
rounded the circumstance only increased the 
sorrow it occasioned, by allowing free scope 
for the most dismal apprehensions.*' Some- 
times imagination would picture to itself that 
the lost one had been foully murdered ; — at 
another time, the idea would occur that he had 
committed suicide, either in a moment of 
metal aberration, or through the same cause 
which produced the melancholy that was unac- 
counted for to a fond father, an adoring sister, 
and a faithful friend. 

But all conjecture was vain: two years 
passed away, and no tidings were received of 
the lost youth. Pauline then allowed herself 
to be persuaded to reward Henri for his con- 
stancy and long-tried affection, by bestowing 
her hand upon him: but the bridal was dark- 
ened by the thought that he who should have 
also been there, and whose presence would 
have completed the fblidty of the day, was not 
in his place by his ristetni side; — and the old 
man wept, — and Pauline's tears fell freely,— 
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aad Henri's countenance was also moistened 
with the cmtal drops of sorrow— as the priest 
pronounced that blessing which gave Pamine a 
fond hosband, and Henri a loring and tender 
wife. 

And what a ralnable helpmate was Panline ! 
TJntntorM in the rarioas arts of polished life 
diat so often disguise the tme aspect of the 
heart, she cnltirated a thoosana of those 
nameless domestic graces which throw a halo 
of light and lore wherever Hbej are seen. 
Neat, simple, and beaatifal was her ordinary 
attire: and on Sundays and hoUdays she was 
decorated with a simple ornament of Jet and 
1 gold— a mimic dove, suspended from her nedE, 
: and dallying with ereiy throb of her heart— 
an emblem of the purity and innocence that 
reigned within. The present giren to her by 
her friend of the moment, Mademoiselle 
Tascher, was kept in her little work-box, and 
regarded only as a memento of promised and 
unrealized feUowsliip. 

Months again passed sway after the union 
of Henri and Pauline ; and still there were no 
news of Albert. One evening Father Pierre 
was seated at his cottage door thinking of his 
lost son and looking lutlessly upwards to the 
beautiful serene sky. But the mmd of the old 
man was not tranquil, nor at peace. Some- 
thing within told him that his son still lived, 
and urged him to seek after the lost but still 
dearly beloved youth. He. then suddenly — 
and for the first time— blamed himself for his 
apathy in not seeking him whose strange dis- 

Spearance he deplored. He was still at 
klais— and his son had been lost in Paris — a 
distance of a hundred and sixty miles ! Was 
it right that he— the &ther— should linger 
there? * 

Urged by these reasonings the old man 
started up, hastened to the dwelling of his 
■on-in-law and daughter, and said, "My chil- 
dren, to-morrow morning I depart for Paris. 
I shall not know peace — ^nor tranquillity — ^nor 
rest, until I seek my lost Albert. Do not 
attempt to dissuade me from my purpose — ^I 
am resolved." 

Neither Pauline nor Henri attempted to 
reason with the old man ; and on tiie foUdwing 
morning he took his departure for the capitu 
of France. On his arrival there, his first care 
was to institute all the inquiries which pru- 
dence could suggest : but the result was com- 
pletely unsatisnustory. From the moment 
Albert had left his hotel, as before related, a 
fow minutes previous to his contemplated de- 
pwture with Henri, no trace of him remained. 
The old man, though weighed down by grief, 
still folt that he had performed his duty — ^that 
he had done tJl that human nature, m such 
circumstances, could devise or accomplish. 
Thus, after a fortnight's search, he was almost 
inclined to renounce his fruitless errand, when 
a circumstance occurred to prevent his medi- 
tated return to his peaceful abode in the 
vicinity of Calais. 

The evening before his intended departure 
he endeavoured to divert his mind from the 
contemplation of the dreadful bereavement he 
had sustained, by a walk in the delightful 
gardens of the Tiiileries. Fatigued at length 



with his ramble, he threw himself upon a seat 
shaded by the grateful foliage of the trees 
which overshadowed it, and sa^ into a deep 
reverie. Suddenly a voice fell upon his ears— 
a voice so sweet and melodious, that he could 
not mistake it ; for he knew it to be that of the 
young lady whom, with her father, his lost son 
Albert had rescued firom shipwreck on the 
coast of Calais. 

He started up and beheld a lady and gentle- 
man walking past the place where he had been 
seated. She was young and beautiful — and he 
was some years older, with a fine military air 
and commanding demeanour. At that moment 
the expiring rays of the setting sun fell upon 
their countenance; and Father Pierre imme- 
diately recognised the features of her who was 
indebted to his son for her life. But the gen- 
tleman with whom she was walking was not 
her father ; and yet she leant upon his arm with 
all the ease and fomiliar reliance — ^if we may 
use such a phrase— of at least a near and 
dear relative. Peihaps he was her husband? 
thought FatbjBr Pierre: at all events she would 
doubtless be pleased to meet with him who had 
accorded her and her sire the rites of bos- 
pitality in the midst of that memorable night 
of storm and shipwreck. He accosted her, 
made a low bow, and was about to address her, 
when she instantly recognised him, grasped 
his hand with warmth, and siduted Mm by his 
name. She then made kind and anxious in- 
quiries after his family — adding, *^I am sadly 
to blame, M. Michel, for my neglect — my un- 
pardonable ingratitude, in not writing, if it 
were only one word, to my dear friend Panline ; 
but since my arrival in Paris, I have not had a 
moment to call mv own." 

She sighed as she uttered these words, as if 
the real reason of her silence were of a more 
grave nature than the apology stated. 

"Madam," said Father Pierre, "I thank you 
for your kindness and condescension; bat I 
was foolish to suppose that either myself or 
family could dwell in your memory, or that of 
your father. I have seen enough of your gay 
city of Paris to be fully aware that iu plea- 
sures and enjoyments are of no common order, 
and that ihe fashionable *world is not the 
sphere in which sweet sympathi^ can be snp- 

C>sed to dwell for any length of time. Re- 
ting to my family, madam, my answers are 
soon given. My daughter is married to the 
young man whom you saw at our humble 
abode, and is happy in that union. My 
son " 

He stopped short, and the tears poured in a 
torrent from his eyes. 

" Tour son !" echoed the ladv : " can any 
evU have happened to vour son?" 

" He has disappearea, madam — most myste- 
riously disappeared," answered the father, sob- 
bing as he spoke. 

" Disapewred—- impossible !" cried the fair 
querist. 

" He visited Paris, madam," continued the 
old man, " two years and a half ago — and he 
never returned home. It is to seek him that 
I am now in this city, from which I in- 
tend to depart to-morrow morning, my re- 
searches having all proved unavailing." 
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'* Disappeared !** again ejaculated the lad 



who had received this annoancement with the 
most unfeigned surprise: ''disappeared, do you 
say — and about that time — about two years 
and a half ago ? Speak — ^M. Hichel — speak I** 

''It is as you say, madam,** returned the 
old man. 

" Ah I now I comprehend it aH !" cried the 
lady, a flush of crimson suddenly overspread- 
ing her countenance : then tuniing towards 
her companion, she said in a tone of bitter 
irony, but still of deep emotion, " Viscount, 
you can probably acquaint this old man— this 
unhappy father— with the place ln which h^ 
may find his son V* 

She disengaged her arm froni that Of heir 
x;ompanion as she spoke, and cast upon iiim a 
glance which seemed to penetrate his soul — 
for he quailed beneath it. 

" My son — my son T' cried the old man, 
joining ;his hands together in an appealing 
manner : " what know you, air, of my son 7 
Oh ! tell me, — keep me not in suspense— what 
do know you of my son?'* 

** Your son — ^your son ** stammered the 

Viscount ; for of this rank the individual 
reaUy was. 

" My son — my dear, my only son, Albert 
Michel t" added the old man, wild with min- 
gled grief| suspense, and hope. 

"Albert Michel r^ muttered the Viscount 
between his teeth, while he compressed his 
lips together with rage: "do you ask me 
about Albert Michel?*' — then, after a mo- 
ment's pause, he added, " Old man, where do 
you reside ?" 

Father Michel named the inn at which he 
was staying. 

"To-morrow, by mid-day, you shall hear 
from me!" cried the Viscount in a low but de- 
cided tone; and taking the lady's hand, he 
led her hastily away from the spot where this 
conversation had taken place. 

Father Michel fell upon the seat, exclaim- 
ing, "Thank God I I shall again behold my 
son t He is not dead— he will be restored to 
me!" 

He sank into 1^ rfiverie as delicious as that 
from which he had originally been awi^ened 
was painful ; and it was not until a sentinel 
warned him that the gardens were about to 
close that he recollected where he was, or 
thought of the necessity of retiring. 

That night he scarcely slept a wink: and on 
the foUowing morning he was up at an early 
hour. How heavily hung the time upon his 
hands until the clock struck twelve; be 
thought the sun would never gain its meri- 
dian point. At lenjgth the wish^-for moment 
came : and now his heart beat with til the 
varied emotions produced by hope anq sus- 
pense. Five minutes elapsed — and a footstep 
ascended towards the steps leading towurds his 
room. Father Pierre hurried to the door ; and 
an elderly man, dressed in deep black, entered 
the apartment. 

" Tour name is — •** began the stranger in a 
mild and pleasant tone. 

" Pierre Michel," immediately answered the 
anxious father. 

**l thought I was not mistaken,** said the 



other. "I presume you are acquainted with 
the object of my visit?" 

" To lead me to my son — to tell me news of 
him whom I have sought with*so much perse- 
yerance ?" exclaimed Imchel. 

"Then fbllow me," said the stranger; and he 
led the way into the street, where a chaise was 
waiting. 

Pierre IkGchel and his guide entered the ve- 
hicle which immediately drove away at a 
rapid rate through the streets leading towards 
the eastern extremity of Paris. 
^ In order to pursue the thread of this narra« 
tive property, i^ will xlow be necessary to 
retilm to Henri Alvimar, and his beautiful 
wife Pauline. During the absence of the old 
man in Paris, they looked anxiously each day 
for the arrival of the mail with the letters 
from Paris; and on two or threp occasiona 
their anxiety was relieved by the receipt o^ 
news from him in whose safety they felt so 
deep an interest. At length all tidings ceased 
— ^and he returned not home. Day after day 
passed — ^weeks flew away — and he neither 
came nor wrote. Henri could not help asso- 
ciating the mysterious disappearance of the 
«on with that of the father ; and he resolved 
to devote himself to penetrate the mysteiy 
which, 1^ snatching away two members of a 
family, bad leit the others in a state of such 
dreadful suspense. J^auline, whose grief knew 
no bounds, implored her husband to allow her 
to accompany him in the meditated search 
after those whom she so tenderly loved ; and 
this desire was complied with. They repaired, 
to Paris ; and, having installed themselves in 
a comfortable, but secluded lodging, entered 
in their turn upon those inquiries and re^ 
searches in the success of which they seemed 
to have embarked all their hopes of happiness 
for the remainder of their years. 

Were we to dwell upo^ the numerous mea- 
sures adopted by Henn Alvimar to obtain 
some clue to the brother ot father of his be- 
loved wife, we should far exceed our limits in 
ibis episode. We must therefore sum up in 
one word the result of several ^ears of un- 
wearied research and perseveriog inquiry : we 
must in one sentence dispose of the incidents 
of a considerable section of human life ; — and 
in the most concise manner possible, we must 
record the simple fact, that seven years passed 
away since the moment when Henri and 
Pauline arrived in Paris, and that at the expi- 
ration of this interval they appeared to be no 
nearer to their object than on the day when 
they first set foot m Paris together. 

During aU this long sojourn in the metro- 
polis of France. Pauline had led a most retired 
and secluded life— seldom quitting her own. 
domestic hearth, and though not surrendering 
herself up to a wild and frantic grief, still im- 
b|;ied with a profound melancholy, which her 
devoted husband's tenderness alone softened 
down, and at times arrested. Henri had at 
first been much away from home, prosecuting 
his inquiries with a perseverance and energy 
which deserved success : but he gradually re-, 
laxed from this ardent application to the one 
grand object : — not that he grew cold or cal- 
lous ; but because he was compelled at length 



to admit the utter ineffieiencj of his means to 
penetrate a mystery which seemed as insnr- 
moontable as that of fatnrity itself. He also 
saw the necessity of devoting more of his time 
to Pauline; and thus this fond couple knew no 
wish ior society^ bat seemed happiest when 
compelled to trust only to each other for con- 
solation or pastime. They formed no ac- 
quaintances, frequented no places of amuse- 
ment, and abstained from appearing in public 
as much as possible. The mysterious event 
into the secret of which they conld not pene- 
trate, had imbued their minds with a certain 
superstitious dread of evil when they were 
\ separated ; and this sentiment was also a bond 
tending to link them almost insepanbly toga- 
ther. 

It was probably this speeies of superstitious 
feeling — ^a sentiment for Irhlch they often 
blamed themselves, but of which they could 
not divest their minds — ^that induced Henri 
to propose a new plan for the solution 
of the mystery which enveloped the fates 
of Pierre and Albert Miehal. At the epoch 
of which we are now writing-Hmd which, 
the reader will remember, was that when 
France stood upon the eve of her first re- 
volution — the name of Mademoiselle Lenor- 
mand began to be famous in Paris.' This 
remarkable female — who was at that period 
onW seventeen or eighteen years of age- 
had just commenced that pronSsiqn of sooth- 
saying which she since prosecuted with such 
unrivalled success. Baring her youth, several 
remarkable prophecies which met with an 
exact fulfilment attracted the attention of the 
Parisians towards her; and the moment she 
publicly announced her determination to de- 
vote to the general benefit a gift which she 
deemed to have been conferred upon her by 
heaven, her residenee was crowded with the 
Huhion, the nobility, the wealth, and the learn- 
ing of Paris. Implicit faith was placed in her 
piidictions ; and as she was a woman of re* 
markable penetration, she was^often enabled 
to deduce correct opinions firom the combinap 
tion of certain antecedent circujnstances. Thus, 
by making herself previously acquainted with 
the characters and deeds of those who con- 
sulted her, she was emboldened to predict of the 
future according to the past; and as nien, as 
well as nations, prepare their own destinies by 
their own conduct and passions, it was not very 
difficult for a woman of profound observation, 
infinite tact, and acute judgment, to foresee 
the paths into which the natures of peculiar 
individuals were certain to conduct their foot- 
steps. She was, moreover, an excellent poH* 
ticiMi, ^ell versed in the history of all nations, 
and skilled in reading the depths of the human 
inind beneath the outward polish, hjrpooritical 
gloss, or conventional bearing which those Who 
visited her were accustomed to assume. Then, 
again, she had another circumstance in her 
favours the mind of the indiridual upon whom 
her predictions made an impression like that 
of a religious awe, subsequently viewed every- 
thipg through the mirror of a new light opened 
to it, and shaped its thoughts according to the 
4e8tifiy to which it believed itself to be teud- 
ipg. These thoughts modelled the actions of 



the individuals in their turn ; and thus the 
very presages which issued from the lips of the 
sorceress, became in numerous instances the 
very springs of action that conducted men or 
women onwards to the goal to which it was 
predicted that they should arrive. 

The more gloomy became the face of politi- 
eal afiairs, the more confidently did Made- 
moiselle I^normand utter her prophecies con- 
oeming the coming revolution — the destruction 
of the existing organisation of society — the 
ruin of altars, and Uie horrors of the guillotine. 
She knew that the day of popular supremacy 
would be that of retribution; and that the 
proud oligarchy which had so long trampled 
upon the most sacred rights and holy privi- 
leges of the people, would be at once the 
objects of vengeance and fury. She accord- 
ingly prophesied of streams of blood — an4 
crowded prisons — and exiled nobles -<~ and 
slaughtered priests, — ^ruined thrones, and dis- 
mantled churches, — and the levelling of all 
ancient superstitions along with all ancient 
abuses. In a short time she was looked upon 
as a Pythoness, on whose tongue truth alone 
might dwell ; und wealth poured in upon her 
from all sides. 

Such was the person whom Henri folt in- 
clined to consult ; and Pauline immediately 
assented to the proposition. It will be recol- 
lected ^at in her childhood, at the little cot* 
tage near Calais, she had not approved of the 
freak of the volatile Josephine Tascher, who 
allowed her fortune to be told to her by an old 
gipsy : but she was now so far altered by the 
superstitious influence exercised upon her 
mind by the mysterious presentiment of a 
family danger which she constantly enter- 
tained, that dhe felt something akin to her own 
feelings in the religious awe which accom- 
panied, the consultation of Mademoiselle Le- 
normand. The proposal was therefore no 
sooner made by her husband than she cor^ured 
him to carry it into exeeution ; and that same 
evening did they proceed to the dwelliog of the 
sorceress* 

They were admitted into an ante-room bv 
an old woman, whose back wits so bent with 
the weight of years, that they could scarcely 
obtain a glimpse of her countenance. She did 
not, however, fhil to scrutinise the visitors from 
beneath her shaggy eye-brows; and to the 
features of Pauline her glances were upraised 
for some moments. The ^jnte-room was only 
dimly lighted; and upon shelves around were 
placed skulls, stuffed alligators, liaards, snakes, 
and glass jars containing reptiles of all kinds 
preserved in spirits of wine. The walls were 
hung with black; anfi a coffin stood upon a 
t^ble in the middle. The f^nt lustre of ^ 
silver lamp 4id little more than render this 
horrible spectacle just dimly visible to the 
eyes : and the old hag^with her crooked back 
and her si^ble garments, seemed the presiding 

fenins of one of the chambers of the Palace (^ 
)eath. Pauline felt alarmed, and clung to 
her husband's arm for support : but he im; 
plored her in a whisper to take courage, and 
nerve herself to 4rriv<^ at the issue of the 
adventure. 
Meantime thf9 ol4 bag left the visitors in the 
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ante-chamber of horron, and glided into an 
adjoining apartment, the door of which, also 
covered with black doth, moTed noiseleBaly 
npon its hinges. The yexr silence of that 
place seemed to be that of the tomb: and 
PanUne and Henri, apparently under the in- 
flaence of some deep but nndefinable awe, 
spoke to each other in the lowest whispers. 
At length the old woman returned with a 
message that Mademoiselle Lenormand was 
at present engaged with the Visoonntess of 
Beaohamais,' bat that shewonld receire the 
newYisitors in a few minutes. This intenral 
was passed in silence ; and at length a silTer 
bell tinkled behind the black drapery. The 
old hag now beckoned Henri and Fanlineto 
follow her into the next apartment; and in 
another moment they found themselves in the 
presence of the sorceress. 

This second chamber was hung around with 
sable drapery, like the first. At the farther 
end stood a table, coTered with a doth of the 
same sombre hue, and upon which, globes, old 
black-letter rolnmes, a small orrery, an honr- 

glass, a laxfSQ sheet of parchment covered with 
ieroglyphics, a basin fall of eggs, and a small 
coffee-pot boiling over a spirit-lamp, were 
placed. The room was as dimly lighted as the 
other : but there were no symbols of death 
piled around. Upon a stage behind the table 
stood Mademoiselle Lenormand, dressed in 
deep black, wearing a huge sable turban upon 
her nead, and with her long, jetty, laxunant 
hair flowing wildly over her naked shoulders. 
Her commanding figure was drawn up to its 
fall height; and her 'large dark eyes beamed 
with unnatural lustre. In her riaht hand 
she waved a long black wand: and her left 
held a small volume open, to whidi she from 
time to time referred. 

Two chairs were pUoed by tiie old ha^^ 
who served as attendant, near the table: and 
she then withdrew. Henri and Pauline seated 
themselves^ upon a signfh>m the sorceress: 
and ten minutes then passed without a word 
bein^ spoken, — Mademoisdle Lenormand 
continuing to wave her hand and refer to her 
book, upon the raised dais. At length. she 
looked earnestly towards the visitors, and ex- 
claimed — ^*' Henri Alvimar, what would'st 
thou with me? Pauline, speak — ^fjaarnot!" 

The two visitors were rendered speechless 
by hearing themselves thus addressed by a 
person whom they had never seen befbre : and 
they made no reply. 

'* Wherefore are ye silent ?** continued the 
sorceress. ^Are ye surprised that I should 
name ve by your names ? What faith woald ye 
accord to my predictions, wen I not enabled to 
penetrate into all your fiunily secrets — to tell 
ye all that has already happened to you— and 
thus the more appropriate^ connect the chain 
of the past with that of the future? And first 
let me speak of the pledges of friendship, 
given to ratiQr vows never redeemed— « chain 
to the neck of Pauline Michd — a bracdet to 
the arm of Josephine Tascher— a ring on the 
finger of the lost Albert?" 

'<Tme-0 God! it is all true!" murmured 
Pauline. ** But, Albert^-oh I what of Albert ? 
end my father— what of my father ?" . 



'* They are alive I" solemnly answered the 
sorceress. 

'* Alive I then heaven be thanked?" ejacu- 
lated Pauline. '*But tell me more — say, 
shall I ever see them again? — ^will they ever 
be restored to me? — are they in health, in 
happiness? — and why^ oh I why, this long 
separation— this fearful and mysterious disap- 
pearance?" 

"The hand of providence wiU, by his wise 
means, restore you to each other," said Made- 
moiselle Lenormand. "Hark I hear you not 
that cry for vengeance ? listen to those distant 
murmurs which are approaching nearer and 
more near every instant ! They grow louder, 
more distinct — thev change into intelligible 
sounds — ^thev grow mto loud voices — and now, 
now those dread shouts proclaim venseance, 
and death, and liberty ! Hark again I hear ye 
not the din of the artillery, and the sharp 
crack of the musket? falls not the roll of yon 
drum on your ear? is your soul unmoved by 
the breying of those war-trumpets? Hark 
once more 1 the battering-ram is striking the 
wall: there— now again — ^there — t^ere, with 
each stroke the huge stones shake and totter. 
And now the conflict begins— it is hand to hand, 
and foot to foot : on, on go the assailants, like 
awhiriwind! "Tis done; — see yon crowd of 
trembling and pallid bdngs — amongst them are 
&ces that are mmiliar to you — tiiere, there is 
your fiither, and there also is your brother I" 

The sorceress had commenced this harangue 
in a low tone, which imitated the distant mur- y 
murs of a multitude: then as she seemed to } 
witness each pro^essive incident to whidi she 
alluded, her voice grew louder— and her 
utterance more rapid : her eyes rolled, and she 
waved her wand more and more rapidly, pacing 
the dtm at the same time with steps increasing 
in speed, in unison with the exaltation of her 
voice ; until at length she strode backwards and 
forwards like a tigress in her den, while her 
manner grew wild, her eves dilated with ap- 
parent firenzy,1ier bosom heaved convulsively, 
and her naked white arms waved over her head, 
brandishing the book and tbe wand, and giving 
her the air of an inspired Druidess or of 
Cassandre nving. 

Henri and Pauline ga&ed and listened with 
breathless attention ; and when the sorceress 
conduded her remarkable address, accom- 
panying each sentence with the befitting gesti- 
culation, and pointing towards the farther end 
of the room, as she exclaimed, "There is 
your father I and there also is your brother I" 
^-the startled Pauline turned round to see if 
they were not really there. But the eyes of 
the sorceress appeared to be glaring upon 
vacancy; and Pauline, whose nerves were 
worked up to the highest pitch, experienced a 
sudden reaction which threw her fainting Into 
her husband's arms. 

Mademoisdle Lenormand instantly flung 
aside her wand and her book, and nurried 
forward to administer aid to ICadame Alvimar. 
Taking a bottle of some powerful essence from 
the table, she applied it to Pauline's nostrils, 
and immediate signs of life were the result. 
In a few moments Pauline was perfectly re- 
stored ; and the sorceress then seated hersdl 
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at the table covered with the implements of 
her art. 

She took an egg and broke it into a wine- 
glass ; she then cut the yolk with a penknife, 
and watched the yoUow. commingling with the 
white for some minutes. She next filled a 
large cup with colfee from the silver nrn over 
the spirit-lamp; and then she ponred the 
reekiug liquid into a flat silver dish. There 
she watched the motion of the bnbbles, the 
course which the current took in turning round 
and round, and the shape of llio white foam 
upon the surface. 

" Panline," she exclaimed, when theso pre- 
parations were complete, ''in what month 
were jrou bom f** 

The onestion was answered; and the sor- 
ceress then inqoired — '* What is yoar ag ? 
What colour do von fttt^ in resard to dress ? 
What is yonr nvoitfite animal? To which 
animal have von the greatest antipnthy? 
Which flower ao yon love best?" 

To all these inquiries Pauline replied in a 
trembling tone, and when she had answered 
them, she said, ** Bat, if you are about to tell 
me my future fate, I would rather not listen 
to the narrative. If it be happy, I shall be 
restless until the period of felicity arrive : if 
miserable, I should be anxious to quit this 
vorld in time to avoid the Inauspicious epoch.** 

Mademoiselle Lenormand seemed annoyed 
by the observatioB — for she pished thd glass 
containing the egg nway from her with im- 
patience. 

" But," continued PanHne^ after a moment's 
pause and willing to efface any cause of dis- 
pleasure, *' should yonr art extend to the 
power of giving me some Inlbrmation more 
precise " 

''Concerning your father and brother?" 
hastily ejaculated the sorceress: "no — no! 
I have said enough ! that inspiration has left 
me. Have yon no other friend — none in 
whom you feel the slightest interest-— con- 
cerning whose fbrtnnes yon may be anxious 
to make inquiry f ' 

" Ah !" said Faulinei a sadden reminiscence 
flashing through her mind, "yon spoke ere 
now of oiie who vowed etemal friendship to 
me, in our days of girlhood. I l^el an in- 
terest in Mademoiselle Josephine Taschttr — a 
curiosit7^— " 

*' That interest and that curiosity shall he 
satisfied," said Mademoiselle lienormand. 
" You shall see the ladir of whom yon speak, 
and be thus conrinced tnet she is happy, and 
in health." 

Mademoiselle Lenormand dlreeted Pauline 
and her husband to withdraw to the farther 
end of the apartment, so as to be as distant 
as possible from the extremitr where the table 
ana dais stood. They obeyed her commands, 
their breasts being m prey of the most lively 
suspense, and fraught with the most profound 
awe. Vainly did Henri struggle against the 
superstitious feeling which was gradually gain- 
ing a more complete ascendancy over him. 
Meantime the sorceress ascended the (fats, 
waving her wand mysteriously, and mattering 
words whose import the anxious spectators 
could not understand. Suddenly a portion of 



the black drapeiy oyerhangiog the stage gave 
way, and revealed what appeared to be a 
small chamber, about twelve feet square, and 
yet more nearly resembling a picture seen in 
a mirror. Upon the sofa in that mysterious 
boudoir was seated a lady— elegantly attired, 
with a coronet upon her brow. She raised her 
head the moment the drapery fell ; and Pauline 
immediately recognised the countenance of 
that same Josephine from whom she had re- 
ceived the chain in pledge of friendship. And 
upon that lady's wrist was the bracelet which 
had been given in exchange. 

The vision — ^if such it were — blasted only for 
a moment : the drapery was suddenly expanded 
again over that bright and luminous picture — 
or reality (whichever it might have been) ; — 
and Pauline, uttering a scream of terror, 
threw herself into her husband's arms. 

"Depart— depart I" ejaculated Mademoiselle 
Lenormand : ** my art can do no more I " 

Henri threw his purse upon the seat which 
he had just abandoned, for he knew that the 
sorceress accepted payment for her services ; 
and with his own mind a prey to the most 
conflicting opinions, he bore his wife from that 
abode of mystery and wonder. 

When Alvimar and his wife sat down next 
day, coolly and quietly to discuss the events of 
the preceding evening, their marvel and bewil- 
derment increased only with conjecture. Henri 
possessed a strong mind ; and he was unwill- 
ing to admit the powers of the sorceress to 
their full extent, but still there was no room 
for placing faith in a part, and rejecting the 
remnlDder. She certainly was acquainted 
with them, and their history ; and she had de- 
clared that the venerable Pierre and Albert 
were still alive. This statement he was in- 
clined to believe, because she was evidently 
well informed with regard to the past events 
of the Michel family: — but how reconcile 
with all preconceivea opinions the affair of 
the apparition? To convey information in 
respect to the life or death of persons was 
within the attributes of mortal power : but to 
summon to a certain spot the effigy — all 
animated, wtnn, and smiling—- of a being 
dwelling elsewhere, at the option of any par- 
ticular mdividual, was a proceeding calculated 
to disturb even those mmds which were pre- 
pared, by previous education or experience, 
to place reliance upon any wonders, however 
superstitions — ^however unnatural. 

As is usual in such cases, all the discussion 
and conjecture in the world led to no satis- 
factory result: at one moment both Henri and 
Pauline were inclined to believe in the associa- 
tion of the sorceress with invisible powers ; 
while at another they looked upon the whole 
proceedingas a well-combined fraud and im- 

Sostore. Time, however, wore on; and the 
angerous aspect of political affairs would have 
driven Alvimar and his wife away from Paris, 
back to their abode in the Basse- Ville of Calais, 
had not a secret and indestructible hope that 
Mademoiselle Lenormand's prophecy would be 
in some way or other fulfilled, retained them 
in a city which was about to be the scene of tho 
most extraordinary popular ebullition which 
he world had ever yet beheld. The measure 






of repd. iniquity had •iriTed at its foil : the 
people could no longer tolerate the state of 
bonda^ in which thej lived : — and theBevo- 
Intion commenoed with the storming of the 
^astiUe. ' 

It was apon that eventfol day when this 
terrible fortress was attacked by the PariaiaBii 
that Henri Alvimar was retnming from the 
Faoboug St. Antoine^ whither he had been 
ipon bnsiness of some importance. On that 
dav the adamantine bars of the ,most fonni* 
dable prison in the world were rent by the 
popular willy as Samson snapped asnnderthe 
cords of the Phcanicians: — tire secrets of that 
dread castle were di^layed;-— the dark don* 
geon of slavezy was iUnminated by the torch of 
popnlar vengeance t The words of the pro* 
vhetess were fhlfiUed to the letter : tfie drum 
beat — the tmmpets brajred — and the cannon 
roared; — the royal troops fonght like demons 
against the incensed people ; but the dtiaens 
prevailed then, as they have prevailed since in 
franco, and as they will prevail ever, becansa 
they possess the true courage inspired by the 
noblest feelings-r-^feelings of honour, of patriot^ 
ism, and of gloiy, wmch seem, alas I to be 
unknown elsewhere I 

Yes— the words of Mademoiselle Lenonnand 
were fulfilled. Alvimar, entangled amidst the 
crowds pressing onward to aid in the attack 
vpon the BastOle, aAd aware that all endea- 
Tours to extricate himself would be useless, 
became resigned to the necessi^ which forced 
him to witness, if not to take part in the 
glorious achievement ; and he was hurried on 
towards the principal gate, just at the moment 
when the popular banner waved upon the wall 
— a symbol of Freedom's victory. l%e gate 
was forced; and in a short time the ci^ves 
obtained their release. Some of them rushed 
into the streets with the looks of madmen, 
anxious once more to gase upon the houses, 
the people, and the vehicles — ^and yet doubting 
whether thev were not in a state of somnam- 
bulism and dream, in their own dreary ceUs ; — 
others came forward timidly to the gate, and 
then drew back, alarmed at the appearance of 
a great crowd; — ^here one danced for joy — 
thttre another seated himself upon a stone and 
wept— never was seen such a strange display 
of various feelings and emotions, all produced 
by a common cause I 

Captives of twenty, thirtv, forty years — aye, 
even of half a centuiy— and prisoners of only 
a year or a fow days — came forth from tiieir 
dread abode, scarcely daring to believe that 
they were really free. But suddenly amidst 
the crowd of captives, two men have recog* 
vised each other — an old one with a long white 
beard covering his breast, and a younger man 
with a black beard curUng short upon ms chin ; 
— they have uttered cries of surprise and joy— 
the people have formed a circle around them — 
they exdaim, the one, ^'My father I" the other, 
**M.y son!"— and they have fallen into each 
othei^s arms. And then, almost at the same 
moment, another individual darts like lightning 
from the ranks of the spectators of this affect- 
ing scene, and claims a share in the old man's 
unbraces, and in the younger onels joy. Thus 
was it that Henri Alvimar met Pierre Michel 



and Albert onee more ;— thus was it that the 
&ther and son suddenly found that they had 
languifliMd for years in the same prison-house, 
wiuout knowing that one was near the other; 
— and thus, in a word, was it that the prophecy 
of the sorceress was fulfilled I 

Ok I who shall describe the joy and delight 
which nrevaaled in the dwelling where the 
entire nunily were soon united once more? 
Pauline ran from fother to brotfier to embrace 
them again and again ; and Henri was never 
wearied of demonstrating his affection towards 
the old man and his sinoere friendship for his 
brother-i^law. But at length Aa fervour of 
awakened and renewed passions become mel* 
lowed down to tranquil happiness and inel&ble 
CQi&tentmaat ; and then oonuneneed questions 
and explanations on all sides. 

It iq»peared that on the day wben Albert 
was to have returned with Henri Alvimar to 
Calais, he made the necessary preparations fov 
his departure, and finding that he bad a leisure 
half-hoar still to dispose of, walked out to take 
a parting survey of the magnificent palace and 
the beauteous gardens of the Tuileries. While 
he was on his way thither, he waa stopped by 
two men dressed in plain clothes, who in- 
quired if his name were Albert Michel, and 
whether he had not accosted a lady on several 
occasions in her barouche. He unmediately 
replied in the affinnative : they stated that the 
lady in question desired an interview with 
him, and that they were to conduct him to the 
spot where she was waiting for him. Ha suf- 
fored himself to be persuaded to step into a 
carriage, although he at tlie moi|ient could not 
help entertaining a distant suspicion that soma 
treachery was intended ; and in this manner 
was he conveyed to the Bastille. There he had 
languished until the day of its destruction in 
the year 1789— unaware that has father shortly 
afterwards became an inmate of the same hor- 
rible prison — ignorant of the crime for which 
he was incarcerated, unless indeed it were con- 
nected with the lady, whom he had known as 
Mademoiselle Jos^hiae Tasoher— and l^ in 
a most terrible state of iaeertitadewith respect 
to his family and his own fotuie fate. 

The narrative of Father Michel recorded 
the preliminary circumstances which led to 
his own incarceration^ and with which it will 
be remembered that Alvimar and Pauline 
were hitherto unacquainted. The old man's 
history corroborated the idea that some 
motive connected with M. Taachei's daughter 
Josephine had led to the confinement of father 
and son in the most horrible of prisons : but 
in what way they could have coaunitted an 
ofience calculated to dra^w down upon them 
such a dread penalQr, they were at a loss to 
determine. Tlie years of their captivity had 
been passed in privation and misery, mental 
and bodily : the vigour of Albert's mind was 
destroyed— the strength of his constitution un- 
dermined— -and the generosity of his disposi- 
tion perverted. His cheek wore the mark of 
disease— and his brows lowered with hatred 
upon mankind. To his family, it was true, he 
was aflToctionate and tender: but when h» 
sp(Ae of the world, his lips compressed, hi 
hand was clenched, and his forehead dark^ 




ened. His heart ww, howerer, the lame to- 
waida one beinff-Hinchaiiged in its lore for 
her— nnaltered in respect to that mitddening 
passion which had deyonred him in secret, and 
preyed npon his Titals 1 He hreaihed not a 
wora relattre to the existence of that undying 
flame : it was his secret^he conceived that hi 
had suffered on acconnt of it— «nd again he 
determined to recommence his search after the 
object of his love. He determined to throw 
himself at her fioet and implore her hand, if 
she were still nnwedded ;— or to seek an ex- 

Slanation of &e past, and then take leaye of 
er for erer, if her heart were no longer at her 
owndisDosaL 

The old man had suffered much less hy his 
Ions incarceration than eren his son. The 
Ibelmgs ot old men are not so acute, nor so 
Tiolent as those of the young, and produce less 
effect upon the physical constitution. He was 
now Terging towards four-score years : but he 
was still hide and hearty; and restoration to 
his family speedily wiped away from his mind 
the most poignant impressions created br his 
painful captivity. All were unanimously of 
opinion that the late misfortunes had arisen 
from some secret cause connected with those 
whom Albert rescued from the wayes, at the 
risk of his Ufe, and who had receiyed the hos- 
pitality of the cottage in the Basse- Ville ; and 
all — saye Albert— expressed their conyiction 
that the wisest and most prudent course was to 
return to that tranquil home— 4tfar from a me- 
tropolis which teemed with so many perils. 
Albert declared his intention of remaimng in 
Paris to take part in the great struggle which 
he saw approaching: in yain did his father 
command, Henri remonstrate, and Pauline im- 
plore: — the young man was unmoyed, and 
pertinaciously refused to sacrifice his own wishes 
to the will of his friends. It was therefore de- 
termined that the entire family should prolong 
its sojourn in Paris ; and a convenient house 
was taken in the neighbourhood of the Boule- 
Tard du Temple. 

Although maujy incidents be crowded into 
this narratiye, it is necessarily hurried and con- 
densed ; and with the rapidity of the changes 
of the magic lantern, or the sidfUng of the 
•cenes on the stage, do we skip frt>m scene to 
•cene, and from date to date. We must now 
asain solicit our readers to suppose an interral 
of four years to have passed away ; and in that 
time the contemplated changes had been all 
effected. The righteous wraui of the people, 
so long enslayed and trampled upon, had com- 
mence its sway and was still progressiuff: the 
awful retribution, so insanely proyokecT, was 
•weeping onward i^ its siant course. The 
house of the Bourbons had been plunged into 
mourning — a king and a queen had perished 
upon the scaffold— and the Beign of Terror 
luid succeeded the regime of monarchy. Father 
Hichers family was still in Paris— Albert bent 
constantly on his yain and fruitless search after 
Josephine ; and Henri and his wife living con- 
tenteid and happy in each other's society. 

One morning Albert was wandering along 
that quay of t& Seine which is overlooked by 
the terrace of the Tuileries, when the con- 
demned cart approached, on its way to the 



guillotine in the Place de la Concorde close 
by. Urged by a natural feeling of cnrioei^, 
Albert stood aride to marie the fatal TcAride 
proceed on its melancholy journey : but his 
mterest was speedily enlisted in the freiglvt 
which the cart bore — for amount the con- 
demned ones he recognised, to his unfeigned 
wonder, the stem-loounff gentleman who had 
accompanied M. Taschers daughter Josephine 
on former occasions, and who had uttered 
those memorable words, ** Baek,feUom--iack /** 
He was also the same, be it remembered, who 
was with that lady on the day when Pierre 
liichel encountered her in the gardens of the 
palace, and when the restoraaon of Albert 
was promised but as the snare to entrap the 
old man into captivity. 

Albert followed w cart, but could not 
catch the prisoner's look. The unhappy man 
never raised his eyes off the missal which 
he held in his hand ; and when he suffered 
himself to be bound to the fatal plank, he 
danced neither to the right nor to the left. 
In a few moments after that portion of the 
ceremony, he had ceased to exist. 

Albert inquired the name of the indiyidual 
who had just suffered. 

^ Alexander Viscount de Beauhamais,'* was 
the answer. 

«< Was he married f asked Albert 

" Yes— and has left a widow and two chil- 
dren. The Viscountess is ii^ the prison of the 
Kagdelonettes, and is most probably reseryed 
for the same fate." 

«< Do you know the maiden name of his 
wife ?" demanded Albert of his informant. 

M Mademoiselle Tascher," was Uie leply. 

«< I thought as much— I thought as much !" 
murmured Albert to himself: and dashing 
Uirough the crowd, he hurried onward as 
quickly as possible, to the hospital or prison 
of the Kagdelonettes. 

He inquired of the turnkey if., the Vis- 
countess de Beauhamais was confined there, 
and learnt that she was. He essayed to obtain 
access to her— but failed. Day after day, how- 
ever, did he walk beneath the windows, and 
endeavour to obtain a glimpse of her counte- 
nance through the dvk bars of iron which 
fenced them. Bjit no— ^his hopes remained 
unsatisfied ; though his perseverance con- 
tinued the same. At length the constant of 
his visits to the vicinity of the prison became 
noticed by the gaolers ; and int'ormation waa 
sent to the Ck>inmittee of Public Sefetr. In 
those times the most trifling act was sufficient 
to create alarm ; and Albert's pertinacity in 
endeavouring to obtain a means of communi- 
cation with the Royalists was sufficient to 
effect not only his own ruin but that of aU 
his family. One night the house in which 
they dwelt was surrounded and entered by the 
soldiers of the Bepublic ; and all were ar- 
rested. Pauline was immediately despatched 
to the hospital of the Magdelonettes, that 
being the receptacle for female prisoners in 
those times ; while her father, husband, and 
brother were consigned to the Luxembourg. 
Thus in one moment did misfortune again 
enter upon the domestic hearth of that unfor- 
tunate nunilyy and sweep away all those hopes 
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of peace and happiness in which the inmates 
had indalged. 

Albert had infonned his relatives that Vis- 
count de Beanhamais had perished npon the 
scaffold — ^that his wife was the daughter of M. 
Tascher — ^and that she was a prisoner in the 
Magdelonettes. PanUne was therefore pre- 
pared to meet her on her arriyid at that piace 
of detention ; and the moment she entered 
the rocpi to which female jprisonerB were con- 
signed, she recognised the Yiafioimtess amongst 
four or fiye ladies who were also captiTes there. 
Madame de Beanhamais threw herself into ths 
arms of Madame Alvimar ; and the two friends, 
thns so singularly united A^^iin> wept copiously 
upon each other's bosom. When the first effu- 
sion of feeling was somewhat passed, Pauline 
narrated all ^t had occurred since the day 
when they parted upwards of fifteen or six- 
teen years preriously, at the white cottage in the 
Basse-Ville ; and the tears of the kind-hearted 
Josephine fell tast, when she heard all that 
the family of the Michels had endured. " It 
is now my turn to ffiye you certain explana- 
tions," said she, *' which will fill up some of the 
gaps in your narratire, and account for much 
which as yet remains dark and mysterious to 

Jou. My name, as well you know, was 
osephine Rose Tascher de la Pagerie ; and 
I was bom at St. Pierre, in the island of 
Martinique. My mother died when I was 1 



My father stayed not in Paris ; and I was without 
a friend whom I could instruct to communicate 
with you. The Viscount insisted npon all cor- 
respondence being broken off in that quarter; 
ana what €ould I do? I was compelled to 
submit to the decree, however unjust, especially 
as almost immediately after oar marriage he 
conceived certain fears prejudicial to his 
honour, but as false and unfi>unded as 
calumny could be. He ^pealed to the tri- 
bunals, and • reconciliation was eflbcted be- 
tween us. It was immediately after this circum- 
stance that your brother met us in Paris. My 
husband's ftiia aU returned with new strength : 
I will not insult yon by even alluding to the 
accusations he made against your brother in 
regard to myself; — ^sufilce it to say that he used 
his influence with the King to obtain a Uttre 
de cachet, and your brother was consigned to 
the Bastille. Of this I was unaware, until 
some time afterwards I met your father in 
Paris; and he mentioned the extraordinary 
disappearance of his son. The truth instantly 
flashed to my brain ; and my suspicions were 
corroborated by the changine brow and quiver- 
ing lip of my husband. I boldly desired him to 
restore the old man bis son.' He promised to 
do that act of justice; — and as God is my 
judge t I believed that he had fulfilled his word. 
Oh, Pauline ! could I have supposed that he 
would have accomplished such a deed of black 



young; and I accompanied my father to I And horrible treachery I Alarmed that the hints 
France in 1776, my hand having been pre- 1 already given to your father relative to the 
-i^-- .1- v^^—^t-j ^- -nr. Ai j^_ Viscodnt's knowledge of the place where Albert 

was confined woola lead to an invesUgation 
thai would set the youth, of whom he was so 
absurdly jealous, once more at liberty, and 
thereby give occasion, if the tale got abroad, 
for his friends to laugh at him for his ridiculous 
fears, he preferred to condemn that poor old 
man to an endless imprisonment rather than 
make him happy by the restoration of his son I 
Oh, Pauline— ^ou must hate me for having 
been connected with such a man I** 

''Hate you !" ejaculated Madame Alvimar ; 
^ oh I say not that word ! Rather let me com- 
miserate your unhappy position. But he of 
whom you speak is now no more— let his faults 
be buried with him. I freely forgive him, for 
my part, for all the anguish he has been the 
means of producing to myself and those who 
are dear to me.'* 

" Amiable disposition I" exclaimed Jose- 
phine, pressing her friend's hand. " But let me 
clear up the next mystery which occurs in your 
own narrative ; — I allude to that of Mademoi- 
selle Lenormand." 

'* The apparition of yourself!** cried Pauline. 
" Can you explain that also ?" she demanded, 
in amazement. 

<^I can--and most satisfactorily, too,'* an- 
swered Josephine, with a smile. " Ton must 
know that I and Mademoiselle Lenormand 
have been excellent friends ever since she first 
appeared in the world as a soothsayer. You 
will probably remember that on the morning 
of my departure with my dear lamented 
father from your hospitable abode at Calais, 
a gipsy told my fortune over the garden 
ailings r 

'* I remember the incident well," said Paulina 



viously betrothed to Viscount Alexander 
de Beanhamais. It was upon the occa- 
sion of my arrival in France that I had the 
gleasure to form your acquaintance, and should 
ave been overjoyed to cultivate yx>ur friend- 
ship, as promised, but for the reasons which I 
will now explain. I found my husband — ^for 
you must know that I had no time allowed to 
obtain an insight into his character during a 
period of courtship-^a man of stem but ho- 
nourable character, attached to all the preju- 
dices of rank and birth, and so jealous of his 
fiur fame that he considered every one he met 
inclined to filch him of it, or injure it in some 
shape or way. Thus he was the most miserable 
husband upon the face of the earth — and he 
would have rendered me the most wretched 
wife, had not the natural volatility of my cha- 
racter, prevented me from taking his beha- 
viour on all occasions in a serious light. He 
was the most jealous man in existence; — alas I 
he has now gone to a better world — and God 
knows he had many virtues and brilliant 
talents to counterbalance his defects. His 
jealousy would not permit him to allow me out 
of his sight. He had heard of the circumstance 
ofyour brother Albert having so nobly saved 
my life at the risk of his own, and of the in- 
terchange of gifts which took place between 
Tis aU: and he immediately conceived the 
idea that Albert was chivalrous enough to 
assert a claim to my heart. Pardon me men- 
tioning this fact — it may argue vanity on my 
part : but it is necessary to my narrative. In- 
deed it e^pplauis the motives of my silence — 
the reason that I was never enabled to write a 
line to you to renew my gratitude for the hos- 
pitality which I experienced at your hands. 
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*^ She prophesied that yoa would l>e Qaeen of 
France." 

" And she prophesied truly,** retnmed Jose- 
phine, with solemnity, while she drew herself 
up to her fall heieht, as if she were already 
invested with regtu authority. '* Bat to the 
. point. Conceive my astonishment when I 
found that same gipsy in the service of Made- 
moiselle Lenormand, bat with a stoop, real or 
affected — ^I know not which — ^that did not 
allow me immediately to recognise her." 

"Oh! a light breaks upon mel" cried 
Pauline. 

" The day yoa and your husband called to 
eonsalt BCad^noiseUe Lenormand,*' proceeded 
Josephine, " the old hag whispered in her ear 
who yoa were; and she had already heard 
from me the whole tale of the rescae from 
shipwreck and the interchange of the presents. 
I was with her at the time when yoa and H. 
Alvimar called : but it was not until after yon 
were gone that I was aware yoa were the 
visitors to whom I allowed myself to be shown 
m the little magic boudoir which Mademoiselle 
Lenormand has had secretly built, with a thick 
plate^glass in front, in communieation with 
her mystic apartment.*' 

^Then it was no apparition!" exclaimed 
Pauline. ^ Oh ! how toolish, how blind have 
not I and my husband been I*' 

'* Not at all,'* said the Viscountess. *«The de- 
Insion was excellent, — and your own fears and 
the superstitious awe you experienced in such 
a place, helped to complete it. Doubtless you 
fanded you saw my form reflected in some 
magical mirror, as Lord Surrey beheld that of 
his beauteous and absent Geraldine ?'* 

''But what motive could have indnced 
Mademoiselle Lenormand to practise each a 
deception?" inquired Pauline* 

" Several motires," answered Josephine. 
^* III the first place, she is fond of bang deemed 
i&ilful in the black art, and will always step 
out of her way to produce that impression : 
the opportunity on that occasion — the coin- 
cidence of you and me being there at the same 
moment — ^was too good to be lost. She doubt- 
less thought that next day the news would 
kave been all over Paris. Then, again, she is 
fond of money ; and she expected that such 
a grand di&play of power would elicit a noble 
donation. Lastly, I was well dressed on that 
day, looked pretty, and was more than ever 
in her good graces : so I suppose she felt proud 
in displaying me. Then, as for her prophecy 
about yocur father and brother, which seems 
to have been fulfilled, she most probably 
guessed where they were— or, at all events, 
imagined tiiat they were in captivity in some 
roy^ fortress. Nevertheless, she is a wonderful 
woman: and," added Josephine^ sinking her 
▼oioe to a solemn and mysterious whisper, '* has 
oonfinned the prophe^ ottered by her old sybU 
attendant, that I shall be Qa«sn of Prance !*' 

Scarcely were these woirdi uttered when the 
gaoler entered the room and proceeded to 
remove the flock bed and bedding allotted to 
Madame de Beauhamais. 

'^ What is the meaning of this ?" demanded 
the Duchess d'AlguiLloii, who was one of the 
^nsonars presttit. 



" I am only going to ffive the bedding to 
another captive," answered the gaoler brutally. 

"How to another?" asked the Duchess. 
"Is Madame de Beauhamais to hove a 
better?" 

" Oh I ah— a better indeed !" said the gaoler, 
with a laugh. " No, no— she won't want a 
bed here anymore: she is going to another 
place to-day, and to the guillotine tcnmorrow." 

<' The guillotine !" ejaculated Pauline, throw- 
ing herself into her Mend's anus. " Oh ! no-— 
impossible— impossible !" 

The other ladies gath^ed around the Vis- 
countess in deep and solemn dlence : but the 
tears that trickled down their cheeks, and theft 
hands clasped in prayer, showed how sinceirdy 
they felt for their companion. 

"No— I shall not die to-morrow!" suddenly 
exclaimed Josephine: " I shall not die yet-^ 
it is impossible. The prediction must be iaX^ 
filled— I am to be Queen of Prance!" 

"Your ladyship had better then appoint 
your household at once," said the Dachess 
d'Algnillon, somewhat impatiently. 

" True ! I had forgotten to do so,'* returned 
Josephine mildly: and, without appearing to 
entertain the least apprehension that her fate 
was indeed already sealed, as her companions 
feared, nor yet in a tone of bravado or banter, 
she mroceeded thus, — ^^ You, my lady of 
Aiguulon, will take the situation of Mistress 
of the Robes; you, Madame Alvimar, will 
become First Lady of the Bed-chamber." 

Thus did she continue to distribute situa- 
tions amongst her fellow-prisoners, who all 
prayed the more earnestly and wept the more 
copiously, under the impression that fear had 
tamed her brain. The gaoler tied up the 
bedding in a bundle, and was about to leaTe 
the apartment with it upon his shoulder, when 
the door was suddenly flung violently open, 
and AU>ert and Henri Alvimar made their 
appearance— "Robespierre has fallen— and 
you are saved !" 

"There!" exclaimed Josephine: "I shall 
yet be Queen of Pranoe 1" 

And Robespierre had fidlen : for this was 
the 9th ofThermidor— «ad all the prisons of 
the capital were thrown open. 

A week after this incident Pierre Michel, 
Albert Henri, and Pauline dined with the 
Viscountess de Beauhamais, at her temporary 
residence in the Rue de Lille, Faubourg St. 
Honore. It was a happy party; and even 
upon Albert's countenance there was a smile 
of hope and contentment. In the course ot 
that evening he contrived to have a lew mo- 
ments' conversation to Josephine alone ; and 
to her profound astonishment he revealed his 
passion. He spoke of the fervour of that love 
which had akme sustained his mental oounfe 
during his long imprisonment, and whido, 
nevertheless, had undermined his health 
simultaneously :— he pleaded his cause with 
an energy and an eloquence whidi at one 
time appeared to make a de^ impression 
upon the lady — ^but at Imgth he heard his 
doom pronounced— the fiat was declaxed — she 
did not love him, — and where she lered not, 
she would not wed. She^ however, expressed 
the most lively interest in all his pceqpects 
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aad prooeedingBy and the most sincere fiiend- 
fhip for hJB sister. For the rest of the eyening 
r Albert remained gloomy and thonghtM; and 
' when he took leaye of Josephine in the eyen- 
ing* he pressed her hand with conynlsiye force, 
whispenng in a hoarse and guttural tone at 
tiie same time, *' Farewell, madam— yon will 
neyer see me more 1" 

Josephine had been too mnch accustomed 
to the dissipation, the gallantry, and the 
emp^ comp hments of the infamous Court of 
Louis XVI; to attach any yery great deal of 
importanee to this species of menace on the 

}>art of Albert; idbe considered it rather the 
* words of course" which eyery polite and 
well-bred man uttered to a lady whose loye he 
had not succeeded in gaining, or from whose 
lips no ayowsl had been wrested ; and she 
only smiled— but sweetly as Josephine alone 
ooud smile— as she bade him fareweU. Her 
parting words wiUi Pauline upon that occasion 
were, ** Bemember, my dear fHend, in a short 
time I shall call upon you to enter on your 
functions of my Chief Lady of the bed- 
chamber." 

«« Father," said Albert to Pierre Michel, 
that eyening as they walked awsy from the 
hospitable mansion where they had been en- 
tertained, " I haye no longer any inclination 
to remain in Paris : let us return home with- { 
out delay. I long for my boat and sea exer- 
cise once more." 

'*It shaU be as you say, my dear son," 
replied the old man ; and accordingly on the 
fbUowing morning they all commenced their 
journey back again to the Basse- Yille of 
Calais. 

The remainder of this narratiye may be 
summed up in a few words. The father and 
son returned to the cottage— ^and Henn Alvi- 
mar, with his amiable wife, to their own abode 
dose by. But Albert neyer launched his boat 
from the shore of Calais again ;— neyer more 
WM it giyen to him to tempt the dangers of 
the deep— neyer more to push his frail bark 
OTor the curling wayes. A deep, an incon- 
solable melancholy took possession of his soul, 
and defied all the powers of man to eradicate 
it— because inaccessible to all sympathies : and 
in a few months it hurried its yictim to the 
tomb. He died at the white cottage ; and on 
his death-bed he acknowledged that he was 
the yictim of hJiJttlMdiment to her whom he 
had first seen with^ils walls. His remains 
were laid in the subaxban cemetery : and his 
fisther wits inteired by Ms side a few weeks 
afterwards. Pauline communicated the £stal 
news to her firiend the Viscountess of Beau- 
harnais, who terminated her reply in the fol- 
lowing manner : — ^ I admired your brother, 
Pauline, for his noble and generous heart— 
his truly manly nature ; audi felt grateful to 
him as the sayiour of my life. But iknew that 
he was not destined to be the Kina of France 
— end I am to be the Queen. Pardon this 
obseryation— do not set it down to lenty on 
my nart : I haye shed tears at your brother's 
death and am incapable of either ingratitude 
or indifierence." 

How accurately were all the prophecies and 
the presentiments rdatiye to the exaltation of 



Josephine fulfilled— or more than fulfilled— 
for she became not Queen, but Empress : not 
the wife of a King— but the wife of the Bm- 
peror Napoleon I In 1804, the imperial purple 
adorned Uie shoulders of herself and her neroic 
husband ; and the principal lady in attendance 
upon Josephine was Pauline, the Connteas of 
Alyimar. 



CHAPTER XL 



SooH was the tale read to the Empress En^ 
genie and her fayourite ladies in the boudoir; 
and it was listened to with the intensest atten- 
tion. At its conclusion, the Empress remained 
thoughtful for a few minutes; and then she 
said, " After all, how true is the remark which 
a great English dramatist has put into the 
mouth of one of his most admirably drawn 
characters, — that there are more things in 
heayen and earth than are dreamt of in 
man's philosophy !" 

*'No doubt of it!" exclaimed Georgette 
Yillefranche. ''Who shall be enabled to ex- 
plain the coincidences inyoWed in the clau^ 
vojfont scenes wherewith our friend Julie and 
her heroic loyer M. Vigors haye been so singu- 
larly connected ?" 

Mademoiselle Talmont threw a look of 
gratitude upon her friend for that highly com- 
plimentaiy mention of her lover's name ; and 
the Empress, perceiying that look and under- 
standing it, said in a kind tone, *'My dear 
Julie, you. do indeed possess a hero for your 
loyer! — and you will rejoice in a husband of 
whom you may well be proud 1 I am sure that 
the Emperor will bestow adequate rewards on 
him to-morrow." 

After a little more conyersation, the Empress 
retired to her chamber ; and the ladies of her 
Household were soon permitted to separate to 
their own respective apartments in the palace. 
And were not Uie dreams of Julie Talmont 
briffht and blissfully serene? — ^were not her 
yisu>ns fraught with a beatific happiness well 
calculated to reward her for many, many long 
hours of anxiety, affliction, and almost <» 
despair? Ah I need we dwell upon the sub- 
ject ? — ^need we pause to tell how sweet is the 
sense of a happy and prosperous love in the 
heart of a young maiden, or how it colours her 
dreams with a roseate hue, as it sheds the same 
tinted halo on her waking thoughts ? Or need 
we add that when she awoke in the morning 
she bestowed more than usual pains on her 
toilette, for she knew that she should presently 
see Henri; and was it not natural that sho 
should endeayour to look as well as possible 
in his presence ? Not that her natural charms 
required the embellishment of artificial means: 
— ^not that the beauty with which she was en- 
dowed as a birthright, could be enhanced br 
even the nicest details and most exquisite appU- 
ances of the toilette 1 But Julie was too art- 
less to be aware how very beautiful she was;— 
Mid dius she strove to render herself as at- 
tractive as possible by studying the toilette 
which she thought would best become her* 



Shortly after ten o'clock in the forenoon 
Henri Vigors made his appearance at the 
Taileries ; and on inquiring for Mademoiselle 
Talmont, he was conducted up to one of 
the sitting-rooms appropriated for the general 
use of the members of the Imperial House- 
hold. There he was almost immediately 
joined by the yonng lady ; and they were alone 
together. Oh, the happiness of this meeting I 
And though on the preceding eyening, at the 
Countess de'Manleon's mansion, they had 
talked over all those past circumstances which 
had so deeply interested them, yet did they 
now review these occurrences again and again I 
And Henri Vigors displayed to Julie his 
pocket-book, in which he had pencilled the 
memorandum — ^^ Half-pant twelve in the night 
between the 2th and the 20th of October, To be 
the date of a new epoch. Moral courage!** He 
explained to Julie the nature of the feelinf^s 
which influenced him at the time when he 
wrote those words in his tent,^adding in a 
low soft voice, " I never have actually proved 
faithless to your image, dearest Julie ; and the 
existence of that memorandum, written in the 
solitude of my tent on the Crimean soil, must 
prove to yon how anxious I was to make my 
peace with my own conscience, even when X 
was only fancying at the moment that I had 
proved an infidel to that adoration which my 
heart cherished towards yon T 

For an hour did the lovers remain together ; 
and at the expuration of that interv^ they 
temporarily separated — for Henri Vigors was 
now about to be introduced into the presence 
of the Emperor in that splendid apartment of 
the palace known as the Saloon of the Mar- 
shals. It* is not howerer oar purpose to dwell 
at any length upon the reception which the 
yonng Crimean hero experienced at the hands 
of the Emperor. On thu subject ft few words 
will suffice. The rank of Captain was be- 
stowed upon Vigors,— together with a higher 
decoration than that which he already pos- 
sessed in the Legion of Honour; for be it 
understood that this order of Knighthood has 
its degrees and grades, unto which pensions of 
different amounts are respectively attached. 
After the ceremony the Emperor bade Henri 
Vigors follow him that he might be presented 
to the Empress. The introduction took place 
accordingly — Eugenie being attended by the 
principal ladies of her household, amongst 
whom was Julie Talmont. And then how ex- 
ultingly beat Julie's heart, and how rapidly 
the colour went and came on her beauteous 
countenance, when she heard how the Emperor 
eulogized the gallant deeds of him whom she 
so fondly loved, and how Henri had received 
promotion and honours I But nothing on the 
part of the Emperor indicated that he was ac- 
quainted with those circumstances of a more 
private character which had so deeply affected 
the welfare of the lovers ; for though Eugenie 
had in reality told her husband everything, 
yet the stringent rules of that Court etiquette 
which he so tenaciously upheld, prevented him 
from makini; any allusion to those circum- 
stances on the present occasion. 

The •ceremony of the presentation to the 
Empress was over: and Henri Vigors with- 



drew, after having received an invitation — or a 
" command " as it is called in Court language 
— ^to dine at the palace in the evening. As he 
was issuing from the Tuileries, a handsome 
carriage drew up at the middle entrance in thi 
Place de Carrousel. It was evidently the 
equipage of wealthy personages ; for all the 
appointments were distinguished by costliness 
and taste— and two chasseure, or lacqueys in 
military uniforms, sprang down from the foot- 
board b^nd. The door of the carriage was 
opened ; and first a venerable-looking man, in 
a snit of deep black, alighted. Vigors started 
— and an ejaculation bnrst from his lips ; for 
this individual was none other than the patri- 
arch whom he had seen at the humble cottage 
on the heights of Balaklaval Another mo- 
ment, and the transcendingly beautiful face of 
Mira was revealed to him as she stepped forth 
from the carriage. She was not now clad 
in a simple robe loosely wrapping her form ; 
but she was elegantly dressed in a style be- 
coming a lady of distinguished rank. Yes— 
wondrously beautifnl seemed she ; and Vigors 
was bewildered to determine whether she 
looked more lovely when he had seen her in 
her humble unpretending raiment in the 
Crimea, or as she now appeared before him, 
with all the advantages of an elegant and most 
tasteful toilet. 

Neither the old man nor Mira looked to the 
right or to the left ; and thus Henri Vigors re- 
mained unnoticed by them, though he had 
stopped short at a distance of scarcely half-a- 
dosen yards from the handsome equipage 
whence they were alighting. The expres- 
sion of the venerable patriarch's coantenance 
was somewhat anxious and indicative of sus- 
pense, as if he felt that much depended on the 
interview he was about to obtain with the 
Emperor of the French. Mira's look was that 
of an angelic tranquillity, as if her own feelings 
were completely at rest— or as if sh^ were so 
entirely resigned to the will of heaven in all 
earthly things, that nothing which might hap- 
pen eonld either excite her with a very great 
exultation or depress her into a very deep 
despondency. 

The patriarch and Mira ascended the great 
staircase, up which two high dignitaries of the 
Imperial Household were in readiness to con- 
duct them; and thus Vigors felt assured that 
they must indeed be personages of no mean 
consideration. But who could they be ? How 
was it that at one time he had found them 
dwelling in an obscure humble cottage in the 
Crimea, and that now he beheld them in a po- 
sition which indicated wealth and conse- 
quence? He remembered the mysteriona 
words whick fell from the lips of the old man: 
he remembered the turban-tike crown he had 
seen in that old man's possession; and he 
wondered more and more who those person- 
ages could be. He did not like to appear too 
anxious, by putting a question to any of the 
imperial lacqueys who stood near : bat as he 
slowly went away, he thought within himseK, 
'* I will presently call upon the old man and 
his granddaughter ; and perhaps they will 
clear up this mystery. If not, I shall doubtless 
learn everything from Julie in the evening.** 
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It will be Temembeied that Henri Vigors 
had recommended the patriarch to take up his 
qoarten at a particular hotel in Paris. Oar 
young hero therefore knew in which direction 
to bend his steps when a couple of houn after 
he had left the Tnileries he thought he might 
Tenture to call on the old man and his beauti* 
ihl graoddauffhter. He knew not bj what 
name to ask ror them ; but on arriving at the 
hotel, he made his inquify through the medium 
of a personal description. The answer was 
promptly given: the old gentleman and his 
beaotifol grandchild had put up at that hotel — 
but thej had taken, their departure about half- 
sa-honr previously, immediately alter their re- 
turn from a visit to the TuUeries. It was not 
known whither thcT had gone. They had 
arrived in Paris with two carriages and a suite 
consisting of eight persons : the departure had 
been suddenly ordered and promptly executed. 
In addition to these particulars, Vigors learnt 
that the surname borne by the old gentleman 
and his granddaughter, as described in their 
passports, was Palestrino ; and they were 
unquestionably personages of considerable 
wealth. 

In the evening Henri Vigors returned to the 
Toiieries, to dine, according to invitation, at 
the imperial table. He sat next to his beloved 
Julie ; and she took an opportunity to whisper 
to him these words — "The Empress has told 
the Emperor aU that concerns us ; and his 
Majesty has written with his own hand to my 
fsther— you can judge for what purpose." 

A modest blush soflftised itself over the 
countenance of the young lady as she thus 
spoke ; and Captain Vigors, surveying her 
with the most affectionate admiration, whis- 
pered in reply, " There is now no fear, dearest 
Jalie, that M. Talmont will object to our 
union." 

'* I have something to tell you, Henri," said 
Julie, after a brief pause, '* which will sur- 
prise you. I have seen that beautifnl heroine 
of the Balaklava heights " 

** What 1 Mira ?" said Vigors. '< Oh I--«nd 
I also beheld her to-day. She was with her 
grandfather." 

" And do you know who they toe ?" in- 
qoired Julie. 

'^No : — and I am dying with curiosity !" re- 
joined Vigors. 

"I thought that curiosity was a failing pecu- 
liar to my sex," said Julie, with a smile. 
** However, I will gratify your's— although," 
the continued, lowering her voice to a still 
smaller whisper, '* there is a certain degree of 
mystery and secrecy thrown aronndvthe cir- 
cumstance of the visit." 

** Then who, in the name of heaven, are 
these mysterious beings ?" inquired Henri. 

** What should you think," resumed Julie, 
^ifl assured you that the old man is the 
claimant of a crown for himself and the re- 
eognition of the rank of a princess on behalf 
of his granddaughter ?" 

** Is it possible," ejaculated Vigors, as a sus- 
picion now struck bioi, " that the venerable 
man and his beautiful granddaughter can be 
the legitimate descendants of the Khans of 
the Crimea ?" 



*'Yott have guessed it," answered Julie. 
" This old gentleman, who bears while travel- 
ling the assumed name of Palestrino, is in 
reality none other than Seadet-Gbirai, son of 
the last Khan of the Crimea. I need not tell 
you that some sixty or seventy years ago his 
father was dethroned by the Rasslans : but the 
Ghirai family, on leaving the Crimea, took 
immense wealth with the m ■ " 

'*Yes — and the crown of the Khans like- 
wise," added Captain Vigors: ''for I myself 
have seen it." 

''It seems," continued Julie, "that Seadet 

—this old man — ^passed many of his earUer 

years in Italy : he was reared in the Christian 

faith — ^he married an Italian lady— «" 

"Tes— all this he himself told me," said 

Vigors. " But his visit to the Emperor " 

"Had for its object," rejoined Julie, "no- 
thing more nor less than to demand the recog- 
nition of his rights as Khan of the Crimea. 
When the political horizon began to darken 
in the East, Seadet Ghirai repaired with bis 
granddaughter to the Crimea, to watch the 
progress of events, and to ascertain the feeling 
of the Tartar population towards the exiled 
family of which they are the principal, if not 
the 8ok living representatives. In order that 
they might 'use the utmost circumspection, 
they affected poverty — they dwelt in a cottage 
— and they were careful to conceal their real 
names. Or perhaps I ought to say that it was 
the old man himself whose calcolations were 
so carefully made; for his granddaughter 
Mira appears to be indifferent to all the cir- 
cumstances that are passing around her. 
Gifted with wondrous powers we know she is — 
inspired with a peculiar gift : yet is she like a 
bright and beautiful star which shoots out of 
its own original sphere and traces for itself a 
new course— wild, strange, and erratic ! In a 
word, Henri, there cannot be the slightest 
doubt that her mind is so peculiar— »" 

"Good heavens!" ejaculated Vigors; "do 
you mean that her brain is toached ?" 

"Such is assuredly the impression which 
she made upon the Empress and all the others 
preseut, including even myself, Henri. She is 
sweetly amiable — innocent and ingenuous: 
but alas 1 1 fear that the possession of the gift 
of dairvoifance is indicative of a certain state 
of the brain which is inconsistent with the 
healthful soundness of the intellects." 

" Poor young lady I" murmured Vigors, 
compassionately, "fiat what answer gave the 
Emperor to the appeal made unto him by the 
old Prince Seadet-Ghirai ?" 

" The Emperor could say nothing that was 
favourable," rejoined Julie, — " no, not a single 
syllable !" 

" And the hurried departure of the old man 
and his granddaughter ?" said our hero : then 
perceiving that Julie looked as if she did not 
understand him, he added, " Yes — they are 
gone: they left their hotel almost immediately 
after their return from the audience with the 
Emperor and Empress." 

" Indeed I " said Mademoiselle Talmont. 
" Then rest assured that the old man considers 
himself aggrieved by the Emperor's refusal to 
recognise his rights; and he has hastened his 
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departure from what he may now regard as 
an inhospitable citj I" 

This conTorsation between Captain ^Hgors 
and Mademoiselle Talmont was carried on in 
tones inaudible to any of the neighbouring 
guests : but it was now put an end to by a 
movement at the table— for the Empress was 
risine, and all the other ladies were preparing 
to follow her. It is not howerer the custom 
for French gentlemen to remain long at the 
board after the departure of the ladies ; and 
thus the former were soon reunited with the 
^ latter in the spacious suite of drawing-rooms. 
Captain Vigors enjoyed the happiness of pass- 
ing another hour in company with the beautiful 
J^e Talmont; and when he returned to his 
hotel, it was to indulge in all those delightful 
dreams wherein the fond devoted lover is so 
prone to cradle himself. 

The Empress, on seeking her boudoir at 
ten o'clock, conversed for some little time 
with her favourite ladies, upon the same topic 
which had previously engrossed the attention 
of the lovers : namely, the cireumstances and 
the claims of Seadet-Ghirai and Miia. But 
when this topic flagged, the Empress desired 
Julie, in her canacity of lectrice, to read some- 
thing amusing for the purpose of .whiling away 
an hour ere it was time to retire to rest ; and 
our beautiful heroine accordingly commenced 
the narrative which we shall now proceed to 
lay before the reader. 



CHAPTER XU. 

Tim BBCOin> TAUB OF THS BOUOOIB. 

Omt tale opens in Paris, in the autumn of 
1826; and we must at once introduce our 
readers to an apartment on the third floor of a 
lodging-house in the fashionable quarter of the 
Cbauss^e d*Antin. This room ,which was evi- 
dently a bachelor's abode,. would have been 
decently furnished, had not its whole appear- 
ance indicated a certain negligence or sloven- 
liness on the part of its occupant. A bed, with 
disordered curtains suspended over it fh>m a 
pole nearly touching the ceiling, stood in a 
kind of alcove: a {^ood Brussels carpet was 
stained with red wine in various parts; the 
blue damask cushions of the chairs were simi- 
larly soiled ; — and a number of empty bottles 
stood upon the table, the chest of diawers, and 
even the wasliing-stand. The same confusion, 
which reigned throughout the little room, mi^ht 
also have been traced in the person of its in- 
mate, who was a handsomp young Englishman 
of about four-and-twenty. 

This individual was sitting at the table ; and 
from time to time he sipped the glass of Bor- 
deaux which stood before him. A few books 
and papers lay, pell-mell, amongst the glasses, 
the corks, the remnants of cigars, and the pieces 
of a broken bottle, upon the table ; but the 
young Englishman's eyes were turned away 
from them ;— his head leant upon his left hand : 
and his whole attitude indicated the profouna 
mental affliction to which he was tne prey. 
Frequent sig^ escaped his breast; and the 



traces of tears lingered upon his countenance. 
The fingers of the hand, which supported his 
head, ]^yed ne^igently with his soft black 
hair ; and from time to time a nervous com- 
pression of the Ups bore full evidence to the 
affonixing nature of his meditations. Oocasion- 
aUy an expression of despair appeared to settle 
upon his really handsome countenance; and 
then he ground his teeth together, and clenched 
the hand that hung over the arm of the chair, 
as if he were only waiting for the presence of a 
foe upon whom to wreak the passion and the 
vengeance that seemed to occupy his bosom. 
Alas! misfortune's barbed arrows pierce the 
hearts of the young, as weU as of the old,-~-of 
the beautiful as weU as of those with whom we 
can scarcely^sympathife,^f the innocent as 
well as of the guilty I 

*'Buiued — totally ruined!" said the young 
man, at length, musing aloud. ^'Scareely a 
few small coins left to ensure myself a meial ! 
Ruined — and without a friend to assist me ! — 
without a relative in the wide world to relieve 
me from my embarrassments. O fktsd educa- 
tion,— dangerous acquirements, that induced 
me to seek after literary fame, instead of em- 
bracing some profession which might have 
ensured me my daUy bread I Whither can I 
go? what can I do in this great city? 'lean- 
not dig ; to beg I am ashamed ?' O God I the 
thought is maddening!" 

As he uttered these words, he caught hold 
of his hair with both his hands, and pulled it 
violently. 

And, in truth, the unfortunate young man 
had enough to drive him to the verge of 
despair. Presuming upon the excellence of 
the education which he had received, and ac- 
tuated by a desire to follow the paUi that leads 
to the temple of Fame through the fertile fields 
of literature, he had been induced to embark 
the few hundreds of pounds which he pos- 
sessed, in a literary enterprise that was repre- 
sented as eligible to him in two points of view. 
He was led to believe that his capital would 
be productive of a considerable interest ; and, 
in the second place, a chance was offered him 
of introducing his own writings to the notice of 
the public. For a few mont£i he dreamt and 
thought of nothing but the future fame, the 
foundation of which he fondly imagined him- 
self to be then laying ; he had fed and existed 
upon hope, — that ahment which is the most 
nourishing, the most general, and yet the least 
substantial of all food I 

Hope creates fortunes, fabricates crowns, de- 
feats armies, inspires the most tiodd with the 
courage of the lion : hope throws down all ob- 
stacles with the force of a battering-ram against 
a castle ;— 4t fills the purse of the aspirant with 
gold in the great city, and tiie cup of the tra- 
veller with water in the desert : but the gold 
slips from the hand, and the water from the 
lip ; and hope proves to be nothing more than 
a delusive phantom, with a will-'o-the-wisp 
lantern in its hand, leading its votaries alons 
paths which terminate only in pools and 
marshes. 

And amongst the number of the votaries 
and the victims of hope, was Victor Melvilley 
the hero of our tale. 
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He WIS an orpluun, — ^he had not resided in 
Paris long enough to make manj real friends ; 
and his acquaintances were not likely to assist 
him. There was, however, one being in the 
world who would afford him sympathy and 
consolation for his misfortunes, and who would 
hare given him the wealth of Golconda, had 
that fond creature nossessed anything beyond 
sympathy to ^ve : but this sympathv would 
flow from a smcere affection ; and Victor folt 
himself less miserable as the idea suddenly 
entered his mind. 

Under the impulse of this idea, the voung 
man seized his hat and gloves, and hastily re- 
treated from the little apartment where his 
hopes had germinated, and where they had 
been so cruelly withered. When he reached 
the street, he was about to call a hackney- 
coach ; but, recollecting the condition of his 
pocket, he determined to walk to the place 
which he had thought of visiting. 

The dav was remarkably sultry ; and as he 
proceeded at a ranid rate, the perspiration 
poured down his forehead. He felt thirsty, 
and could not resist the temptation of encroach- 
ing upon the few francs he possessed in his 
pocket, to procure liquor at a wine-shop, al- 
though he was already overtaken by the hand 
of poverty. Poverty! the word srated upon 
his ears, as he muttered it between his teeth, 
like a sound that affected his nerves ; and as 
the idea entered his mind, it was accompanied 
b^ all the sad escort of aU its agonizing asso- 
ciations. Hunger, the chances of a sick bed, 
houseless wanderings, mendicity, the iron bars 
of a debtor's g^aol,— all these were the visions 
that crowded with the horrors of reality, upon 
the mind of the poor young man, and induced 
him to repeat his libation ere he left the wine- 
shop to proceed on his way. ^ 

\tlth no other companion than his cheerless 
ideas, Melville hastened along the Boulevards ; 
and it would almost seem that he hoped to 
outstrip those sad companions by the rapidity 
of his ^ace. But, ahu ! vain was the attempt ; 
there is no adherent to the steps of a man 
more faithful than Misery ; for Misery accom- 
modates its pace to that of him whom it accom- 
panies, whereas Happiness hurries onward and 
outsteps us, seldom if ever to be again over- 
taken. 

Victor pursued his way along the banks of 
the Seine, towards Auteim. la a short time 
he accomplished a long distance ; and on his 
arrival in that beautiful little village, which is 
about three miles from Paris, he proceeded 
straight to a small dwelling, the garden of 
which communicated with the wo<m, known 
as the Bois du Bologne. The house was that 
which might be termed a cottage: but its 
i^pearance was exceedingly neat and pic- 
turesque ; and some choice flowers were reared 
in the garden belonffing to it. Over the door 
hung clusters of npe grapes, from a fruitful 
vine that entirely covered the front of the 
dwelling; and the garden was well provided 
with fruit-trees. 

The moment Victor appeared at the garden- 
gate, a voung female, who had been busily 
employed in tving up some favourite flowers, 
hastened, to welcome him with a joy that would 



I scarcely have been experienced by a sister ; nor 
did the kiss which the vouth imprinted upon 
her chaste brow, resemble that wiuch is usually 
given by a brother. 

The maiden was not more than eighteen 
years of age; but her form already possessed 
the . voluptuous proportions of womanhood. 
The figure was rather inclined to embonpoint, 
but was so symmetrically modelled that the 
rmost fastidious could not have wished to 
change its proportions from those of a Hebe 
to the more aelicate ones of a Sylph. Her 
feet were small, even to a foult : her ankles 
were beautifully turned ; her hands might have 
been the envy of a queen ; and her neck was 
like that of a swan. Her large blue eyes and 
light brown hair seemed to proclaim her to be 
one of England's daughters : but she was of 
French extraction, and welcomed the youth in 
the latter language. When she spolce, her lips 
revealed a set of teetli that were as white as 
the pearls of the Bast ; and the tones of her 
voice possessed the peculiar softness whioh 
usnidly characterizes tne accents of the Italian. 
There was a halo of innocence and a glory of 
beauty about that young maiden, which in 
spite of the native modesty of her disposition 
and the proper reserve evidenced in her man- 
ners, fascinated the beholder to such an extent, 
that he would almost tremble in the presence 
o** charms seldom united in one person. Her 
voice appeared to touch chords whioh oscil- 
lated to the very heart. The glance of her eye 
inspired feelings which the most indifierent 
could not repress, nor the most experienced 
explain ; and, in the presence of that unaiected 
and retiring girl, a greater awe would be felt 
by the libertine than that which would take 
jKMsession of him at the footstool of an empress 
decked n^th the insignia of her power. 

« Louise," said Melville, as he led the fair 
creature towuds a seat beneath an arbour of 
clematis and roses, at a little distance from the 
gate of the gsjden,— '* I was not deceived in 
my evil presentiments of yesterday." 

«Do not keep me in suspense, Victor," ex- 
claimed the beautiful girl, gazing anxiously 
upon her lover's countenance. "But, alas! I 
see no ground for hope!" she added, after a 
moment^ pause, during which she endeavoured 
to read in his eyes all that was passing in his 
mind. 

"It is too true," cried the young man, '* and 
I am totally ruined I" 

"Say not so, Victor," ejaculated Louise: 
" aU cannot be so bad as you anticipate. You 
must recover some of your money, if only a 
UttUi." 

"Not one fraction t" said Melrille, impetu- 
ously. 

" Oh ! do not despair on that account," cried 
Louise, with the consolatory manner and voice 
which women know so well how to assume, 
even in cases of desperation where no remedy 
or relief is apparent : " my guardian is attached 
to you, — ^he is poor, but he has enough for us 
all,-^you can make our house your home until 
happier times, and " 

Louise cast down her ^es, for she felt that 
a blush had suddenly sufl^used itself over her 
foaturet. 
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''Dear, generous girl I" exclaimed Victor, 
clasping her to his heart ; ''I care not for all 
the persecntions of my advene fortune, so long 
as jou love me! Oh I without your love, 
Louise, I should not be able to support ^is 
cruel, cruel blow I Mv hopes blasted; my re* 
sources dried up I and I— —Oh, Louise, how 
shall I ever eonfisss to yon the terrible se- 
cret?" 

''A secret I** ejaculated Louise, in a tone 
which indicated alarm; ''a secret,— «nd con- 
nected with yourself? O Victor 1 yon surely 
have no secret with which I may not be ac- 
quainted?" 

''Ah I Louise I it is a dread, a terrible secret 
—a secret the full extent of which, even when 
revealed to you, ' you cannot understand ?*' 
cried Victor, striking his brow frantically with 
his clenched fist. 

"Victor, Victor I" cried I«ouise, in a voice 
that was scarcely audible through deep emo- 
tion,-— "keep ine no longer in suspense: let 
me be the confidant of your thoughts and of 
your afflictions ; and if this secret be anything 
so very terrible " 

"Terrible!" almost howled Victor, as he in- 
terrupted the beautiful girl: "yes, yes, it is 
veiT, veiy terrible! But you will partially 
understand me, Louise, when I tell you that 
there are hours in a man's existence when he 
knows not himself— when he dares not leave 
himself alone with his own tiioughts — ^when a 
dread for the future sits upon his mind like a 
remorse — and when no hope illumes his soul I 
In those hours he has but one consolation — 
Due means of solace;— for he cannot even 
sleep !" 

"And what then are those means?" de- 
manded Louise, now as much* astonished as 
she was before alarmed at the stiange language 
of her lover. 

"What are those means ?" repeated Victor, 
with a sickly smile; "what are those means, 
Louise ?" he added in a hoarse voice, and alfier 
a moment's pause. " In those hours, when the 
unhappy man cannot sleep, when he dares not 
leave himself alone with his thoughts, and 
when he sees naught but horror should be 
glance into the future, — in those hours of an- 
^ish, of doubt, and of dread, he seeks artificial 
joys in the bpttle !" 

A deadly pallor overspread the countenance 
of Louise, as her lover thus confessed his 
weakness to her. He did not notice the effect 
his language had produced upon her ; she 
could not answer him : — and he continued as 
follows :— 

" I know that this habit is only contracted 
by those who have not a sufficiency of moral 
courage to support their misfortunes; and I 
know that such men will never be suicides, 
because they have not the magnanimity to die. 
But, alas ! it is a failing of which we cannot 
divest ourselves at will : for, Louise, there is 
such sovereign virtue in the juice of the grape, 
such charms in the rich red wine, that despair 
cannot grapple with those remedies. Alas! 
often and often during the last few m nths, 
have I drowned all my miseries in complete 
oblivion of this world and its woes ; and then, 
whan I have awoke on .the ensuing morning. 



feverish and more diMirited than ever, I have 
i sworn to abandon tnis vicious, this rninoiiB 
pursuit But it is impossible I I have not cou- 
rage enough to remain alone without that jovial 
companion whose presence can awaken ail the 
mirth and jov which misfortune has over- 
shadowed, and whose society is fall of the 
happiest delusion." 

" Victor," said Louiset who did not alto- 
\ gether comprehend the impassioned language 
of her lover; "you must renounce that vice 
which you yourself condemn — ^yon mnst msJie 
this house your home — ^you must seek no other 
companion than mv guardian and myself — ^yoa 
must abjure the rich red wine which yea praise 
so much — and " 

"And what?" cried Victor, somewhat im- 
patiently: "again, I say, all my hopes are 
defeated." 

'* Your hopes in this instance are defeated," 
interrupted Louise, continuing her part of conir 
forter : " but there are still modes and means 
of exercising your talents, and making your- 
self known to the world. Othecs have risen 
to eminence in the sphere of literature, over 
the obstacles which they encountered; — ^why 
should not yon ?" 

" Alas I my dearest Louise," replied Victor, 
softening in his manner ; " what can I do in 
Paris? I am not sufficient! v acquainted with 
your language to write it, althouffh I speak it 
tolerably. fluent; because," he added with a 
faint smile, " I have had so good a tutoress ;— 
and, therefore, in London alone do I stand any 
chance of seeing my desires eventually ful- 
filled, or of meeting with any immediate en- 
couragement." 

" You are right," murmured Louise, tears 
starting into her eyes as the thought of a se- 
paration entered her mind: "your native land 
must be the theatre of your exertions. Perhaps 
you were wrong eirer to have visited Paris f 
she added moumfnllv. ' 

" Wrong, Louise ! ejaculated Victor: "oh, 
no,— >not since I have met you ! Dearest girl, 
we must part for a time. O God ! the idea is 
distracting; but the necessity 'is imperative! 
I could not consent to become a burden upon 
your guardian ; and I would not wed you now, 
even were he to accede to our immediate union. 
I should only be connecting you with my 
poverty, my vices, s[ud my misfortunes!" 

" It is hard to part ; but it is necessary that 
we should make this sacrifice of our present 
feelings to our future prospects," said Louise, 
her voice almost stifled with sobs, for she now 
required consolation in that hour of her 
troubled spirit and early afflictions. 

" Dry those tears, Louise," exclaimed Victor, 
" or the hour of separation will be dreadful to 
us both. We will correspond often ; I will 
write to you as if I were conversing orally with 
you ; and I will make you acquainted with all 
my hopes, and my fears — ^my prosperity and 
my adversity, as 1 do now. Perhaps, I may 
yet do well—could I only renounce the ter- 
rible vice which has become my habit," he 
added a«$ide, in a tone mandible to the 
maiden. 

" And you will not forget your own 
Louise?" said the beautiful girl, smiling 
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amidst her tears. ''I have heard that the 
ladies of your conntiy are exceedingly beauti- 
fnJ, Victor, and you are 7ery young—-" 

'*0h ! it is cruel of yon to torture me with 
the doubt which your words imply relative to 
zby love, Louise, interrupted Victor. " I can 
never lore any one but yon ; — I could not Hve 
without you ; for even in my debaucheries have 
I nred of you." 

A sudden fantasy struck the poor girl, as 
her lorer thus essayed to soothe her mind ; and, 
as she put her whim into execution, she par- 
tially forgot her grief. She snatched a beau- 
tiful rose from the branch on which it grew, 
and which waved above her head : she selected 
two leaves which no insect or blight had 
touched or spoilt ; — one she kissed and ten- 
dered to her lover ; — the other she placed upon 
his lips for a moment, and then consigned it to 
her bosom. 

'* Night and morning shall I look upon this 
leaf; and I feel that I already possess a means 
of consolation," said Louise, in her soft fluid 
voice. 

" And night and morning shall I kiss that 
Iea(" returned Victor, as he placed It between 
the leaves of his pocket-book ; ^'and I know 
that the sight of it will teach me to nerve my- 
self with a more natural and manly courage 
than is found in the indulgences of wine. To- 
morrow I shall bid yon adieu, Loaise, for some 
time : to-day, let us endeavour to be happy in 
each other's society." 

How rapidly flies the time when we wlsl!Fit 
to linger ; and how slowly does it pass away 
when each hour conducts us nearer to some 
long-anticipated happiness ! The young couple 
did not notice how the hours glided on, so ab- 
sorbed were they in the passion that was dear- 
est to their souls : and it seemed as if they had 
only been a few moments together, when the 
voice of Louise's guardian was heard summon- 
ing his ward to the dinner-table. Victor 
accompanied her to the house, where he was 
cordially welcomed by the kind protector of 
the orphan girl ; for the youth had received the 
conditional assent of the old gentleman to his 
union with Louise, as soon as circumstances 
should permit him to enter upoh the matri- 
monial state. 

The guardian of Louise was a retired captain 
In the French army. He was' a man of about 
sixty years of a^e, and had passed the greater 
portion of his life in a camp or barracks. He 
had not married until he retired from active 
service at the age of forty-two ; and a short 
time after his union with an amiable woman, 
whom he had long loved, Louise was thrown 
upon his care. But heaven withdrew from the 
humble hearth of the old soldier one blessing 
when it sent another ; and the lady in whom 
Louise would have found a mother, or from 
whom she could have at least experienced a 
mother's care, was snatched away to the grave 
at a moment when the little stranger required 
all her tenderness. The child was, however, 
reared with the greatest care by a faithful 
female domestic ; and old Madeleine was as 
prond of her beantiftd young mistress, as if she 
had been her mother. Captain Dorvalliers 
possessed no other pecuniary resources than 



his half-pay : but the house and garden were 
his own: and he not only lived comfortably 
upon his income, but also paid annual suma to 
an Insurance Company for the future benefit 
of her whom he loved as tenderly as if she 
were his own dau|;fater. 

Accident had mtroduced Victor Melville to 
the old soldier and the beautiful maiden about 
six months previous to the period at which 
t|us tale commences; and, although Dor- 
valliers would have probably been better 
pleased had an individual possessing a compe- 
tency presented himself as the suitor of his 
adopted daughter, still he loved Louise too well 
to thwart her inclinations in a matter which 
might affect the future happiness of her life. 
He accordinglv permitted the young English- 
man, whose areadful failing he had never 
once suspected, to visit her as her intended 
husband, so soon as he was informed of the 
attachment the young couple had formed for 
each other ; and he uierefore now deeply de^ 
plored the misfortune which had overtaken our 
hero. 



The dinner was served up, but was scarcely 
touched by either of the three individuals who 
sate down to it. The eyes of Louise were fre- 
quently filled with tears, as she cast stolen 
glances towards her lover, in order to ascertain 
the impression the approaching hour of sepa- 
ration produced upon his mind. The old Cap- 
tain torgot his jokes and his military anecdotes ; 
and Victor himself was a prey to the most 
heartrending affliction. 

" By Jove !" cried Captain Dorvalliers, after 
a long pause, as he dashed his hand npon the 
table : *' we are but a sorrowful party this 
evening. Louise, my dear, do me the favour 
to fetch a bottle of that Chateau Margeaux, 
you know — with the green seal on the cork. 
We will try if that cannot enliven us, Victor." 

**I am sorry, my dear sir," answered the 
youth, " that my private afflictions should 
affect you: but I feel the kindness of your 
heart, which knows how to sympathize with the 
cares of a fellow-creature." 

" My dear boy," returned the old officer, " I 
should be i brute were I not to feel for you. 
And do you think that, even if I did not care 
for vou, I cotdd be happy when I see that dear 
girrs eyes red with weeping, and her hedrt 
ready to break ?" 

" 1 would give worlds to make her happy I" 
passionately exclaimed our hero. 



" Let us hope for better days, my boy I" said 
the old soldier. **But here sHe is with the 
wine. Give me the corkscrew, Louise dear — 
and mind you set the bottle down ffentlv. 
There I that's a good girl. Now let Madeleine 
clear the table, and we will at least pass one 
agreeable hour together." 

Am the captain thus chattered, he extracted 
the cork from the bottle and filled the three 
glasses which Louise placed upon the table. 

"This is the best wine in my cellar," re- 
sumed the captain ; '* and may we all be in a 
better humour the next time we open a bottle! 
Excellent, upon my soni," continued the old 
soldier, as he drained the glass; *'I will be 
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bound for it that Napoleon never, neyer drank 
better wine in his life. But he was fond of the 
Burffandy wines ! For my part, I wonld give 
alnKe tf organdy in the world, for one bottle 
ofmce cool Bordeaux! Here, girl," added 
Donridliers, refilling his glass, — "here's toot 
health, and God bless yon, my dear child! 

The Captain grasped the hand of his adopted 
daughter as he uttered these words, and wrung 
it cordially, while a tear trickled down his 
weather-beaten cheek. Louise rose and im* 
printed a kiss upon the forehead of her bene- 
factor ; and as she lent towards the old man, 
she murmured the following words in his 
ear: — 

'*My dear friend— my more than father, yon 
have only done to-^y that which you never 
omitted to do for years, upon the 80th of 
September ; and I thank you for this, as well 
as for aU other tokens of kindness and affec- 
tion, which you have manifested towards me." 

^ Ah !" ejacfulated Captain Dorvalliers, start- 
ing on his seat as if he were suddenly bitten by 
some venomous reptile; and all the smiles 
which hophad endeavoux«d to assume in order 
to chase away the melancholy of his two com- 
panions, suddenly faded i'rom his countenance, 
leaving behind them expressions of anger and 
sorrow strangely commingling together. 

<* Yes," repeated Louise, gently, '' this is the 
30th of September." 

"And on this day you are eighteen, Louise," 
said the old man hastily. " I had forgotten it 
— I did not wish to remember it— and yet for 
months have I vainly endeavoured to chase 
from my memory, the conviction that this day 
must come! Singular, that the anniversary 
should not have struck me till now, daring the 
whole of this day ; and yet I have looked for- 
ward to it with anxiety for years, and have 
dreaded its presence, as if it were the hour 
destined for my death !" 

"My dear friend," exclaimed Louise, "you 
alarm me! What means this agitation — 
and wherefore do ^ou shun the arrival of 
the eighteenth anmversary of your adopted 
daughter's birth? Oh! tell, me my kind 
friend : do not ke^ me in suspense." 

" I was weak, — ^Iwas foolish thus to frighten 
you, Louise," cried Dorvalliers, endeavouring 
to smile : but the attempt was as abortive as 
if It had been made by a man about to suffer 
the extreme penalty of the law. 

"No— it is but fair that I should be made 
acquainted with your sorrows, I who share all 
vour pleasures," cried Louise, falling upon her 
keees beside her venerable guaidian — ^then 
taking his haad in hers, and glancing up to- 
wards his countenance in so bewitching a 
manner, that Victor, who was a spectator of 
the singular scene, could have rushed from his 
suat and clasped her in his arms. "No— I 
will not suffer you to keep this secret from me," 
she continued in that coaxing manner which 
women know so well how to assume ; " I am 
determined you shall tell me the cause of your 
alarm— your fears, relative to the presence of 
this day. On former birthdays you were in- 
variably gay and happy, and the botde with 
the green cork was produced, and m^ health 
was drunk, and Madeleine was permitted to 



share our happiness in the evening. Why 
should the day, on which I attain my 
eighteenth year, be one of sorrow to yon ?" 

" When once a woman gets a whim into her 
head, she is terrible till it is gratified," said the 
Captain, endeavouring to assume an air of 
gaiety. " Little fairy, I suppose I must grati^ 

C curiosity," he added, in a tone gradaalJ3r 
ming more serious as he proceeded, '* and 
perhaps the sooner 1 perform an unpleasant 
duty tne better. Victor, this is the last even- 
ing we shall probably pass for some time to- 
gether : let it then be aevoted to the revela- 
tion of a circumstance which I have long con- 
cealed in my own breast, but which is my own 
secret no longer. That secret now belongs to 
your future me ; and, as I fondly hope yon 
will one day become her husband, you may be 
safely entrusted with the same narrative which 
I am about to disclose to her." 

Louise rose fit>m her kneelins posture and 
returned to her chair, her mind agitated with 
a thousand hopes and alarms as she prepared 
to listen to the tale which her gusfdian thus 
prefaced. Victor drew himself closer to the 
table ; and after a few moments of profound 
reflectioh, Captain Dorvalliers commenced as 
follows ! — 

" I am not going to weary you, as romancists 
and novel-writers usually do, with a long story 
about birth, parentage and education ; be- 
cause all these have no reference to the cir- 
cumstances which it is my daty this day to 
r^eal(sofar as I myself am possessed of a 
knowledge of those circumstances) to my 
adopted daughter. It will, therefore, only be 
necessary to observe that I retired from active 
life a little more than eighteen years ago, and 
at that period married a lady to whom I had 
been engaged for some time. She possessed a 
small dower ; and with this we purchased the 
house in which I at present dwell, and where 
I have passed the happiest portion of my exist- 
ence, in the society of you, Louise, — ^you whom 
I love as dearly as if you were my own child. 
Bat the object of this* disclosnre ia to make 
you aware of the manner in which you were 
entrusted to me— how I became your guardian 
— and wherefore I trembled when y%ja re- 
minded me ere now that you were this day 
eighteen years of age. So now, without any 
further preface, let me dash in media res, as 
my colonel used to observe when he broke the 
enemy's line, in the Austrian campaigns." 

The worthy Captain paused for a moment, 
emptied his glass, and then continued in the 
ensuing manner:— 

"I was married to my lamented wife on the 
20th of September, 1808 ; and on the 30th of 
the same month occurred that which I am 
about to relate to you. We were sitting in 
this very apartment, at about nine o'clock in 
the evening, and conversing on a variety of 
interesting topics, all of wUch are as fresh in 
my memoir as if they had been engraved upon 
it with led-hot iron, when the gwrdener, who 
had been employed about the premises until a 
late hour, rushed into the room exchdming. 
' There is a toomaa effing ai the outer-gate!* i 
immediately fetched a lantern from the kitchen, 
and, accompanied by my wife, the gardener, 
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and old Madeleine, hastened to the spot, 
whence low moans reached our ears the mo- 
ment we had set foot within the precincts of 
the garden. We proceeded to the outer gate ; 
and there we found a female lying upon the 
cold ground, speechless, and apparently in the 
agonies of death. To raise her in my arms, 
and carry her into the house, was my first care ; 
and my wife and Madeleine hastened to con- 
vey her to the best bed which we possessed. 
The gardener was immediately despatched to 
procure a doctor from Fassy ; for the wretched 
woman was about to become a mother. She 
-was young— scarcely seventeen years of age, 
and beautiful — Oh I as beautiful as those 
heavenly beings which we dream of in the 
visions of the night ! Her attire was costly in 
the extreme ; and several rich jewels adorned 
her neck and fingers — all which baubles are 
still in my possession, in my own room. The 
surgeon arrived ; and in a few hours you, 
Louise, were born. But your entrance into 
this world was the signal for your mother's 
departure from it; and she expired without 
having even experienced the sweets of ma- 
ternity for one- short hour, atid without having 
uttered a word to BtLj who she was, or whence 
she came." 

Captain Dorvalliers paused for a moment : 
for the tears flowed profusely from the eyes of 
her who was so deeplv interested in this nar- 
rative. The poor girl wept as she thought of 
the sufferings of her mother ; and, although 
she had never known that mother's cire, she 
felt that she could have loved her with all the 
enthusiasm and all the piety of filial devotion. 
Victor did not attempt to console his affianced 
bride: grief like herd Was too sacred to be 
interrupted, even by the words of sympathy ; 
— and he remained a mute, though far from 
dbinterested, spectator of the scene. 

'^ For some time I was uncertain how to 
act," continued Captain Dorvalliers, afiet a 
long pause, '* so singular appeared the circum- 
stances under which my honse had become the 
scene of a birth and a death at the same mo- 
ment. The doctor advised to communic&te 
the particulars of this extraordinary adventure 
to "^i Commissary of Police, in order that mea- 
sures might be adopted to ascertain to whom 
the lady belonged, and what was to be done 
with the child. 1 immediately followed thia 
advice, and informed the magistrate, that a lady, 
who had laboured under too severe an attack 
of indisposition to articulate an intelligible syl- 
lable during her resktence in my house, had 
just died there and left an infant behind her. 
The Commissary fbrthwith sent a report of my 
history to the Prefecture of rolice in Paris, 
and advised tne to await for a few days the 
result of this measure, ere I caused the body 
of the deceased to be interred. .But my pa- 
tience was not put to so long a test ; for, in 
the course of a few hours, after the Commis- 
sary's report had been sent to Paris, an indivi- 
dual of noble manners, and who refused to 
give me his name or address, called and re- 
quested to be permitted to view the corpse, 
lie was immediately conducted into the room 
where the deceased lay, and appeared satisfied 
that the remains were those of her concerning 



whom he was interested. But he was evi- 
dently in no way related with the deceased ; 
for he demonstrated no signs of grief, and 
treated the whole matter, so far as he himself 
was concerned, with the indifference of a man 
who is only acting on the behalf of others. — 
* This ladf/j* said he, ' has been the victim of an 
attachment which separated her from her family ; 
and that family must never be permitted to know 
the disgrace that has falkn upon one of its mem- 
bers. T/ie child, which the lady has left behind 
her, has no friend nor relative to whose care it 
can be confided: will you undertake to rear it 
— to adopt itf — and a handsome stipend shall be 
allowed for the trouble and expense thereby en- 
tailed upon you, A befitting dower shall also 
be proviaed and ensured to her^ when she arrives 
at the age of maturity.* — I did not require long 
to reflect upon this proposition, although it was 
so abruptly made. I felt convinced that I 
should not myself be blessed with any off- 
spring, as my wife was nearly my own age ; and 
I knew that she was already attached to the 
infant thus thrown upon our hands. I accord- 
ingly acceded to the proposal, observing at the 
same time that I should be content with a v^ 
small sum until the expenses of education 
should accumulate with the growth of years. 
The stranger placed four thousand francs in 
my hand, declaring that a similar sum would 
bte paid annually until the child should be old 
enough to be sent to school or provided with 
governesses, when the allowance would be 
doubled. He then took his leave." 

**And was it thus that I was thrown upon 
yonr kindness, — with no other tie to bind me 
to yon, than that of your own generous sympa- 
thies?" ejaculated Louis^ rising from her seat, 
and throvring herself into the arms of the b^^ 
soldier, who embraced her fervently. ^Oh, 
my more than father, how can I ever repay so 
deep a debt of gratitude?" 

'*Toa have repaid it, dearest child," an- 
itveted Dorvalliers: — "your attention to the 
old man's comforts— your affectionate disposi- 
tion, yonr amiability, yonr g:oodness, have 
tnore than repaid me for any kindness I may 
have had it in my power to show you. But let 
me make an end of a sorrowful tale, the most 
afflicting portion of which is yet to come." 

Louise returned to her seat ; and Captain 
DorvallierB drew forth a pocket-book, and 
thence extracted a letter which he laid upon 
the table. Victor and Louise watched him 
with the utmost anxiety : and, after a few nfo- 
ments' consideration, the old soldier thns con- 
cluded his narrative : — 

^* Seven years passed awny, and Louise 
sprang up beneath the fostering care of the 
excellent Madeleine, who suppBed the place 
of the mother whom she had lost, and of the 
one whom she would have found in Madame 
Dorvalliers, who was snatched away by the 
hand of death a few months after our marriage. 
During this period, the annual allowance of 
four thousand francs was regularly paid by the 
same stran^r who had first proposed to me to 
adopt the child ; and no inquiries concerning 
the little gixl were ever made by any one but 
him. Shortly after the battle of VN'atorloo, — 
that fight which decided the fa^e of Europe^ 
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and orenhadowed the glorioas star of the 
greatest man that the wond erer prodaced, — ^I 
receiyed a letter, throngh the post, npon the 
yeiy day on which the seventh annoal pay- 
ment should hare heen made. This is the 
letter,* continned Captain Borralliers, holding 
up the one he had extracted from his pocket- 
hook, " and these are its contents : — * A thou- 
sand thcaJeSf generous man, for the kindness 
wkuA you have manifested towards an unpro' 
tected child. Continue to act the father's part 
towards Louise (for such, it is understood, ts the 
name you have given to her), and heaven will 
rtwcard you far more than man can do. On the 
receipt of this letter, proceed to the office of M. 
Mezeray, a notary^ who resides in the Hue Saint 
Honore ; and he will entrust you with the secret 
of the birth and parentage of Louise. He will 
moreover transfer to you the sum of Jive hundred 
thousand francs (20^0002. sterling), and iww 
lying in the Bank of France, and destined for 
&e use of Louise, under your sole duardicmship. 
When Louise shall have chained her eighteen^, 
year, you may make her acquainted with that 
secret which M. Mezeray will confide to vou; 
and at that age it would be advisable that she 
should be comfortably settled in life by some 
eligible marriage, to which her property may 
enable her to* aspire,* — Such, Louise, and Victor, 
iwas the letter which was conveyed to me on 
the 80th of September, 1815. t immediately 
proceeded to the house of M. Mezeray, burn- 
ing to unrayel that deep mystery which seemed 
to hang around the nativity of my beloved 
protegee. But, O God! how have I survived 
that terrible day? The wretch, the villain, 
who was entrusted with the orphan's gold, had 
betrayed his trust — ^had fled with the wealth 
confiaed to him— and had left me to cnrse his 
name!" % 

<*And thus the secret was never fully re- 
vealed to you?" ejaculated Victor, in breath- 
less suspense. 

"Never!" answered the old soldier, rising 
and pacing the room with uneven steps. " All 
that I know relative to the nativity of your in- 
tended wife, Victor, I have told you; and I 
have thus far fulfilled the intentions of the 
writer of that letter, by revealing to her on this 
day some of the particulars of her birth. God 
only knows whether the remainder of this deep, 
deep mysteiy will ever be cleared up !** 

''Ah ! my dear friend," ejacalated Louise, 
hastening to embrace her veuerable guardian, 
"you need not have dreaded this day, because 
you have done nothing for which you can re- 
proach yourself. The villany of an unprin- 
cipled man has deprived me of my fortune: 
but it did not alienate your affection !" 

And the beaatifal girl used all her most en- 
dearing wiles and ways to soothe the old man's 
pain. 

It is not, however, our object to extend 
this portion of our narrative. We shall there- 
fore content ourselves with observing that the 
evening passed rapidly away— far too rapidly 
for the young lovers ; and that the moment of 
separation at length arrived. The old Captain 
had delicately inquired into the state of Vic- 
tor's pecuniary redources, during a momentary 
absence of Louise from the room, and had en- 



deavoured to force a sum of money upon the 
young man. But nothing could induce our 
hero to acknowledge the extremely impove- 
rished condition of his purse, or to accept the 
proffered assistance ; and the old officer was at 
length satisfied in his own mind that Melville 
did not require any immediate aid of that 
nature. 

The lOTSrs parted, with tears, sighs, vowsi 
and whisperings of fond hopes : they promised 
to correspond frequently, and renewed their 
former pledges of unchanging afflection. Still, 
all these devices, sujKgested by a vain hope of 
cheating adversity ofa portion of her savage 
delight at human misery, could not divest the 
hour of separation of many bitter — bitter 
pangs ; and for some time they could not tear 
themselves away from each other's arms. 

*' God bless you, my boy!" cried the old 
officer ; " and may every prosperity attend 
you." 

'* Farewell, dearest Victor!" murmured 
Louise, adown whose pale cheeks poured 
floods of tears. 

"Farewell, — farewell, my ever dear, dear 
girl I** said Victor ; and, wringing the hand of 
her guardian, the youth tore himself away from 
the spot which contained all that he held dear 

in life. 

* • * * • 

• • • • 

With a very heavy heart Victor returned on 
foot to Paris. He entered the gay city a few 
minutes before midnight : and from many of 
the houses by which he passed, issued the 
sounds of music and streamed the roseate 
floods of luxury. As he passed along the 
Faubourg St. Honore, numbers of splendid 
equipages swept by, bearing their wealthy 
owners fh>m the fashionable circles where they 
had passed their evening, bad^ to those dwell- 
ings in which every luxury awaited their 
slightest signal. Li those carriages were beau- 
tiful women, with diamonds on their arms and 
necks, and birds-of-paradise feathers on their 
brow: and elegantly-attired men, who had 
probably lost or won a few minutes before, at 
some game of chance, that amount which 
would have made our young hero happy. And, 
as he contemplated these gorgeous equipages, 
and caught a glimpse of their inmates as a 
lamp threw its glare upon the carriage- 
windows, a murmur of discontent escaped hia 
lips, and he wondered wherefore a few were 
bom to happiness, and so many to misfor- 
tune. 

Victor Melville pursi^d his way up the 
Boulevards, to the street where he resided. 
The porter of the house gave him a light as he 
passed by the little lodge where that indivi- 
dual dwelt ; and the young man ran hastily up 
a narrow staircase, until he arrived at the 
third storey. There he took a key from his 
pocket, and opened the door that led into the 
little apartment which he had occupied since 
his arrival in Paris. The contents of that 
chamber were all his worldly possessions ; and 
he had made up his mind to dispose of them, 
in order to defray the expenses of his journey 
to England, and ensure the means of procur- 
ing a lodging and a meal on his arrival in Lqu- 
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don. A tear stole down his cheek as he con- 
templated the sacrifice he was thus forced to 
make : for, on the first daj when he had pur- 
chased these few things, he had snnreyed Uieni 
with a sentiment of pride and satisfaction, 
alUioogh he had not lately thought of keeping 
them in proper order. Alas ! it grieres us to 
be compelled to confess that, in spite of his 

food resolutions, so recently expressed to 
louise, he drowned his regrets and his cares 
in the red juice of the grape ere he retired to 
his couch I 

r He, however, awoke at an earljhonr, and 
fancied himself obliged to take a dram to 
enable him to commence his struggles against 
the world. The old porteress who lighted his 
fire* and prepared his breakfast was thunder^ 
■truck when she was informed of his intention 
to leave Paris; and she proceeded with a sor- 
rowful countenance to execute the last order 
of her English lodeer, which was to procure 
the immediate attendance of a broker. 

"I am desirous of disposing of all my fur- 
niture this very morning," said Melville to the 
broker who soon made his appearance: ''I 
gave about a thousand firancs (40/.) for it only 
a few months ago." 

'* Tou know, sif," said the broker, who was 
one of the polite fVeuch tradesmen of the old 
school, *' that property never fetches what it 
eost. But I shall not be veiy hard upon 
Monsieur: I will give a hundred and fifty 
francs (6/.) upon the spot, — and— and — ^not 
keep Monsieur waiting one moment." 

''Six pounds for that which cost forty!" 
mu«ed Victor aloud, in English : then, after a 
moment's pause, he said, addressing himself to 
the broker in the vernacular tongue spoken by 
that individual, **You offer me vexy little : it 
Is a great sacrifice which I make." 

<*Ko, sir," cried the broker: " but the sacri- 
fice is on the other side! I tender fifty francs 
more than the reiU value of the goods ; and I 
think you cannot hesitate to throw your 
•ketches and paintings into the bargain." . 

** Give me two hundred francs — eight pounds 
in English money — and I close with you at 
oncel" said Victor, disheartened at the medio- 
crity of the man's offer. 

**To oblige you I will; but only to oblige 
yon," returned the broker; ''^upon my 
honour I " 

The youth was compelled to accept this 
turn ; and then it was not pud to him until 
oU the goods were safely stowed away in a 
covered van which the broker proceeded to 
fetch from his own^remises. victor settled 
his little debts, packed up his clothes, corded 
his own trunk, and consigned it to a ticket- 
porter. The clock was str&ing five as he en- 
tered the great yard of the Messafjeiies Boy ales 
for great coaching establishment) in the Bue 
Kotre Dame des victoires. 

The young man found, upon inquiry, that 
there was exactly one place stiU free ; and this 
was in the rotonde, or hindermost department 
of the vehicle. This division of the triple coach, 
which forms » French diligence, is also the 
cheapest. It was therefore with feelinas of 
•atis&ction Uiat Victor took possession of the 
place he had been fortunate enough to secure 



In a few minutes after he had entered the 

J chicle, the conductor ascended to the taqtaiulj 
lie postilion mounted his horse, and the pon- 
derous machine was set in motion. 

There were six persons in the roionde of the 
diligence. On the right hand of Victor sat a 
gentleman, whose age might have been esti- 
mated at about thiny, and whose garments 
might have been supposed to have owed their 
origin to the year I. He wore laige bushy 
black whiskers ; and his dark hair hung in 
lanky masses over an especially greasy coat 
colhur. The coat itself was of light green, with 
brass buttons ; the wfustcoat beneath it was 
buff ; and whether there was anything at all 
beneadi the waistcoat, no one comd venture to 
assert, because a large black stock concealed 
the sldrt, if there were one, or the place where 
there ought to have been one. This gentle- 
man's trousers were of shabby black, ana were 
stretched over a pair of half-boots by means of 
thin straps. Upon his hands he wore a pair of 
old black gloves, which had been cunningly 
contrived to admit the fresh air at the fingers ; 
and when he required to blow his nose, he in- 
variably turned his head as much round as 
possible, took off his hat, and thence extracted 
an article which only a capacious fancy could 
have taken for a handkerchief. For the rest, 
this individual gazed upon his fellow-travellers 
with a patronising air, but was exceedingly 
polite to every one whenever he made an ob- 
servation, or listened to one; and a|S he 
seemed to be a person of considerable infor* 
mation, Victor was far from displeased to dis- 
cover that he was an Englishman. 

On the left hand of our hero was an old 
English lady ; /and opposite to her was her 
daughter. The former^ was very ugly; the 
latter rather pretQr » Ana each had a very good 
opinion of herself. The other two inmates of 
the roUmde were French gentlemen, whom it is 
not necessary to describe. 

** Going to Calais, sir?" said the English 
gentlenian with the shabby attire, to Victor. 

**I am," was the answer; "and thence to 

Dover." 

'< So am I!" ejaculated the stranger. << Where 
do you put up at Calais ?" 

'*I really have no choice," replied Melville. 

*' We'll go to the first hoteL Believe me.it 
is always tne best plan to patronise the best 
hotels. They would do anything for me at 
Dessein's; and I am as well known as an 
Apicius in my way." 

"I shall be most happy to place myself 
under your guidance," observed Victor. /'Do 
you so as far as London?" 

*< London I of course I do," ejaculated the 
shabby gentleman, as if he were surprised at 
the doubt implied by the question. **8odo 
you— eh? Well, well travel together all the 
way. There's nothing like society ; Alexander 
was miserable without Clitus ; and if Brutus 
had not been left alone in his tent, he would 
not have seen the ghost which gave him an 
appointment at Philippi." 

** You are fond of the classics, doubtless, sir, 
was the remark ventured by "^^ctor Melville^ 
after a pause. 

MFond of them r exeUumed the itianger. 
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almost insnltod by the mere ideft of the poad- 
bilit J that he shoald not be ao ; ** fond of tkem I 
Why, they aane meat, driak, lodging, and fire 
to me." 

MelYille could not help thinking that if they 
phiyed the part of a tailor and bootmaker also, 
itwooldnot be amiss: he however enrreyed 
Us new aoqoaintaaoe with considerable respect, 
—a sentiment that was enconrased by the lite- 
tttrj predilection manifested by his great Tene- 
lation for the classics. 

** There, ma, I knowed what it wonld be !" 
exclaimed the young lady, at this crisis, to her 
mother, in consequence of a peasant leaping 
up on a step behind the yehide, and gazing 
into the rotonde : **1 knowed we shoiUd be 
compelled to put up with all kinds of un- 
pleasantness, riding in this part of the dili- 
gence." 

^WeU, my dear Betsy," answered the 
parent, in a conciliating tone, ** there was no 
other places to take, and yonr*e aweer that your 
pa expects us. What a prowoking thing it is, 
that Balls couldn't puspone his marriage, till 
he'dgived us time to get home. But them 
pawnbrokers always does things in such a 
nurry." 

"Tes, yes— I know all about it," cried Miss 
Betsy, bestowing a yiolent kick upon her 
mother's toes at this betrayal of the calling 
professed by Sir. Balls, in consequence of 
whose nuptials it appeared that the two ladies 
had been suddenly compelled to return to their 
native city. 

*' Lor, Betsy, do mind my corns 1" exclaimed 
the poor lady, screwing np her mouth in 
egony : " my feet isn't so htad asyour'n. But, 
what was I saying of? Oh I .we were talking 
of Balls' marriage with your cousin Henrietta 
Maria. I dare say there'll be a strong muster 
of ;very gen-teel people at theyveddin. Balls 
thinks of giving up the pawnbrokin^nsiness, 
and going into the wine way. I wonder at 
that : to give up such a business as he's got. 
Why, I think he said that he never lent less 
than fifty pounds on flat>irons alone, every 
Saturday night of his Ufe 1" 

** I am sure he's not my cousin reglarly ?" 
cried Miss Elizabeth, who had in vain endea- 
voured to arrest the progress of this torrent of 
words, by such smidl obstacles as winks, nods, 
kicks, and " hems," were likely to throw in the 
way : but all her attempts were as unavailing 
as if she had essayed to build au embank- 
ment at the mouth of the Orinoco ; for her 
mother never ceased speaking until she had 
exhausted the topic 

** Ah I a wedding is a fine thiuff 1" cried the 
shabby gentleman, who seemed anxious to 
form every one's acauaintance, to effect which 
aim he had already begged a pinch of snuff of 
one of the Frenchmen, and trodden on the toe 
of the other, in order that he might have an 
opportunity of begging his pardon : '* a wed- 
ding is a fine thing 1 ApoUodorus has left us 
a splendid description of the union of Ataul- 
phus and Placidia, at which Attains, the ex- 
Boman emperor was present. 

** Yes, I recollect reading of it in the papers," 
observed the young lady, with an affected 
lone« 



*' The deuce you do 1" exclaimed the stranger, 
taken somewhat aback by this announcement : 
bat instantly recollecting himself he added, ^i 
never was at more thui one wedding in my 
life ; and that was when my old grandmother, 
who was in her dotage, manied a third time. 
She threw herself away upon a young fellow of 
seventeen I" 

''Or rather he threw himself away upon 
her," said Victor, smiling at this anecdote. 

**No^he got plenty of money ; and she had 
been very handsoine," rejoined the shabby 
gentleman. "Paris, you know, could have 
only loved Helen for the renown of her beauty, 
as she was upwards of sixty when she ran away 
with him ; and my grandmother was only seven 
years older.** 

In such conversation as this was the time 
whiled away, until the travellers alighted to 
sup at Claremont. Had Victor been prudent, 
he wonld have saved the few francs to be dis- 
bursed upon this meal, and satisfied his own 
appetite with a bun or a roll purchased at a 
baker's shop: but he could not resist the 
temptation of finding an excuse to partake of 
a bottle with his companions; and he accord- 
ingly took his leave at the table d'hote. The 
shabby gentleman seemed perfectly well ac- 
quainted with the landlord and the domestics 
of the inn, and was treated by them with the 
utmost respect. A bottle of champagne, be- 
sides the ordinary wine, was served up to him ; 
and, to increase the mystery in the eyes of 
Victor, not a fraction was demanded of him, 
when the rest paid their accounts. Our hero 
was not however, as yet sufficiently acquainted 
with the shabby gentleman to demand an ex- 
planation of this phenomenon ; and the shabby 
gentleman, on his part, did not seem to ob- 
serve that the circumstance had attracted any 
particular attention. 

The travellers resumed their places in the 
diligence; and, as it was now quite dark) they 
could only hear, and not ate each other. One 
of the French gentleman profited by this cir- 
cumstance, to consign his wig to his pocket, 
and substitute a wMte cotton night-cap as a 
egument for his head ; and the other smoked 
a cigar out of the window, Miss Betsy having 
declared that she was a great admirer of the 
sm611 of tobacco-smoke in the open air. The 
old lady chattered about her London acquaint- 
ances — ^Mr. Balls, * the i>awabroker — the way 
to serve up a sucking-pig — the best remedy for 
a cough — ^the delights of Paris — the fadgnes 
of travelling — and a variety of matters equally 
interesting, but all too niimerous for enuipera- 
tion ; and when she was thoroughly tired of 
making a noise with her tongue, she tried what 
her nose could do in the way of snoring, to 
the unmitigated disgust of her daughter. 

Victor and his new acquaintance sustained a 
miscellaneous conversation with Miss Betsy 
for some time ; and then they sank off to sleep 
one after the other. When they awoke in the^ 
morning, just at that chilly hour at which the 
dawn b^ns to break, they all wondered that 
time had passed away so r/ipidiy ; and the qld 
ladyi who had not ce^e^ snoring throughout 
the night, delared most solemnly that she had. 
never slept a wink. 
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At aboitt ten o'clock thejarriTed at Amiens, 
where thej were to breakfast ; and here Mel- 
▼ille remarked a repetition of that which had 
■0 recentiy astonished him at Claremont, in 
respect to hie new aoquaintance. The shab- 
bily-aMired gentleman waa treated with the 
utmost respect ; and it was evident that if he 
were ever so mneh in want of shirts, he was 
by no means pat to his shifts on his road to 
Calais. Indeed the best of ereiything was 
serred np to him ; and of all the guests at the 



reason we rejected the name of Tonka, and 
gave our own, which is Tenywhiit/' 

''And yenr right yon were, too," aaid the 
shabby gentleman, endeavonring to elongate 
his coat-sleeves, between the cuffs of which and 
his ffloTCf werereiy laige portions of hia wrists 
left pare. *'The ancients gave the names of 
illostrioes men to their streets ; and I do not 
see wherefore the modems should not imitate 
them/' 

At about four o'clock the trayellers reached 



breakfast>table, )ie alone received a card set- ! St. Pol, where the^ stopped to dinner. At the 
ting forth the excellencies of the hotel, ftom | table d*hot€y on this occasion, as on others, the 
the hands of the landlord. Bielville was still i shabby gentleman commanded the respect of 



compelled to put the bridle of patience upon 
the steed of curiosity : he however hoped that 
a short time would elucidate the mystery ; for 
he could not conceive how a man, whose per- 
sonal appearance was not calculated to com- 
mand credit for a penny loaf, was thus enabled 
to eat and drink of the best, without disbursing 
a fraction at the inns at which he stopped. 

During that day, Victor and the shabby gen- 
tieman became much more intimate wim the 
two English ladies than they had previously 
been ; and the mother actually carried her 
oondesoension so far as to sav, ''that she should 
be delighted to see them at her house in Lon- 
don." She then inserted her hand into a large 
bag, which she called a " ridicule," and from a 
miscellaneous collection of hard eggs, biscuits, 
cakes, loaeng^, a smelling-bottle, and a hand- 
kerchief, she drew forth two cards, one of 
which she presented to Victor, and the other 
to the gentleman in the shabby attire. On 



the l«idlord ; and Victor thought that he most 
be either a nobleman in disguise, or a swindler 
travelling upon promises. The stranger was 
not, however, solieited to disburse a fraction for 
his expenses at the hotel: and the landlord 
even solicited a favour at his hands at parting. 

" Do not forget, sir, to recommend my esta- 
blishment as strongly as you have hitherto 
done," said he; "and have the kindness to 
inform your finends tliat I have diminished my 
charges, and that I have ceased to send in 
weekly bills. Nothing will induce the £ngUsh 
to come to my house more than long credit ; 
and, if one or two take me in, those who pay 
will make up for the loss. There is exoeUent 
sporting in this neighbourhood." 

" I shall not forget what you have just told 
me," said the shabby gentleman. "Next year, 
at precisely Uie same time, I shall pass this way 
again." 

The travellers returned to the diligence; and 



these cards, which were about the size of those , Melville was more than ever at a loss to solve 



used to play with, were printed in very large 
type, these words : " Mas. TBEKTwmsT, Nvm- 
her 2, Temfwkiet Terrace, Camden Town,** 

"That's the name of our place, gentlemen," 
said the old lady, with a complacent smile. 
"My husband built the terrace, you see; and 
we occupy one of the houses." 

" Mr. Terrywhist is then an architect, I pre- 
sume, ma'am ?" said the shabby gentleman. 

"No, sir, he is not," was the replv. 

"A surveyor, probably, ma'am r^ 

"No sir.'' 

"Oh! I* see— a buader," cried the shabby 
gentleman, determined to guess on. 

"No, sir, nor yet a builder," said the lady. 

"A speculator?" 

"No, sir." 

"What then, ma'am ?" asked the stranger. 

" He was once a tinker, sir," was the answer. 

" Retired from business with a large fortune," 
immediate|T superadded Miss Elizabeth Terry- 
whist. "It was with the greatest difficulty 
that we could perwail upon pa to give his name 
to the terrace, he is so exceedingly dewoid of 
pride. He even wanted to call it after an 
old uncle of ours, from whom we've consider- 
able expectations; but we couldn't abear the 
hidear." 

"Abearit— norechoedtheoldlady. "What 
a pretty address it would have been to give 
— 'Mb. TKBRTWrasT, TVnJb* Terrace* To be 
sure, Tunks is a name as well as another, and 
may be a very ancient one for anything I know ; 
but at the same time Tunks* Terrace dotsn't 
sound by no means aristocratic ; so that's the 



this mystery. The object of his wonder did 
not, h<^ever, notice the sensation which he 
had created in the mind of the young man ; 
and no one else had observed that which had 
so profoundly excited the curiosity of our hero. 

At about five on the second morning the 
diligence entered Calais. By the advice of the 
shabby gentleman the two ladies repaired to 
Dessein^ Hotel, whither they were accom- 
panied by that individoal and Melville. Having 
retired to their respective chambers, they all 
for a few hours sldpt off the fatigues of the long 
j oumey fit)m Paris. They breakfasted together 
in the coffee-room: and there, as elsewhere 
upon the road, did the shabby gentleman escape 
without being even solicited for payment. As 
soon as breakfast was dismissed, the little party 
proceeded to the quay, where they embarked 
on board a steam-packet bound for Dover. 

On the road from Paris, Victor had not found 
much leisure to indulge his gradually increasing 
propensity to the* most demoralizing and de- 
grading of habits — drinking. But the moment 
he arrived on board the vessel, the excitement 
of travelling having passed off, and the mono- 
tony of the sea being only too well calcnlated 
to awaken the morbid longing on the part of 
the young man— he hurried into the cabin, and 
sought a deceptive and evanescent felicity in a 
glass of strong liquor. All his ffood resolutions 
vanished from his memory as he imbibed the 
exhilarating fluid : he bestowed one sigh upon 
Louise, but did not choose to remember her 
kind connsel; and as soon as the glass of 
brandy and water was disposed of, he could not 
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resiit the tempution of ordering a second. Hia 
cheeks became flashed, his eyes sparkled with 
unnatural Instre, and he felt himself inspired 
with that brutal species of courage which defies 
alike the sorrows and the temptations of this 
world. Ha rose from the seat ill the cabin, and 
with a light heart — though still with a lingering 
consciousness in his bosom of having done 
wrong — ascended to the deck of the vessel. 

*^ This shall positively be the last time that 
I will drink iu the morning," said ^e, as the 
fresh air o the sea fanned his heated counte- 
nance. *'0, Louise I your image henceforth 
shall suffice to fortify me to dare all the evils 
which fate may have in store for me I" 



"And, pray, what is taking yon to London* 
my dear sir ?** inquired the shabby gentleman 
of our yonng hero, as th^ sat upon £e deck of 
the steam-packet together. "Are you com- 
pelled to proceed thither upon business?— or 
are you merely returning from a continental 
tour ?" 

"I am going to London to do what many a 
man has dona bafore me — ^to find that which 
seems to throw itself in the way of some, and 
to fly away fram others as if they were a pes- 
tilenca— to seek after a thing which I have 
vainly sought elsewhere," answered Melville : 
'* in other words, I am going to London to en- 
deavour to make my fortune." 

The shabby gentleman bestowed a look of 
extreme curiosity mingled with commiseration 
upon our hero $ and then shook his head 
gravely. 

** Tou tremble for me in the pursuit of my 
object," said Melville, with a bitter smile. 
'^But everything had a beginning ; and some 
lucky accident has dfken efiiscted that which 
real talent and perseverance could never have 
achieved. You will laugh when I tell yon the 
nature of the profession in which I am about 
to embark, and in which I have alreadv en- 
tered as an apprentice," continued Melville, 
induced by the recklessness which is imparted 
to the soul by drinking, to make a confidant of 
his travelling acquaintance : " I aspire to the 
honours of literary renown, and 1 seek after 
the gold paid for the outpourings of genius." 

'* Gold— the gold 1" ejaculated the shabby 
gentleman, with a satirical laugh ; " the cop- 
per you mean 1 Some half-a-doaen men make 
large incomes— even fortunes — by their pens 
—especially those who can write tales and 
romances. But they are only the excepti(»is 
to the rule " 

**I knew that you would laugh at my 
scheme," said MelvIUe ; *' but your own feel- 
ings appear interested in the matter of which 
we are speaking." 

**1 recollect t" cried tha shabby gentle- 
man, slapping one of his hands npon his knees, 
as a sudden idea seemed to start across his 
brain : " we have been travelling a hundred 
and seventy miles together, and do not as yet 
know each other's names. What is yours '/" 

" Victor Melville," replied our hero. 

" And mine is Tibbatts—Tittts Tibbatto, at 
your service," said the shabby gentleman* 

** What 1 the author of the * Guide to | 



Paris?'" cried Melville, to whom the name 
was somewhat familiar. 

'* The sa'i e," was the answer. ** I have 
been a literary man myself for some years ; 
but to tell you the candid truth, cannot earn a 
penny otherwise than b^ m^ * Guides' to the 
Continent. The occupation is pleasant enough, 
if it were only a little more lucrative. I live 
at the beat hotel in Paris for nothing, daring 
my residence there ; and, on (he road, I an 
not troubled with any bills at the table cTkote,*' 

*^ I cannot comprenend the meaning of this 
exemption firom auoh unp.easaat demands," 
said Melville. 

^ Oh 1 the reason is very simple," returned 
Mr. Titus Tibbattt. *• When we are told that 
Hannibal softened the Alpine rocks with vine- 
gar, we do not belieye a word of the story ; 
but when I assure you that all I do, in return 
for my breakfasts and di&ners, is to recommend 
the several establishments at which I feed, to 
my fellow-countiymen in my * Guides,' you 
may readily believe the assertion." 

** I do not doubt your veracity," said Mel- 
ville ; " and, indeed, I noticed the fact of your 
escaping without any demand for payment at 
the several hotels upon the road, and my 
curiosity was natusally awakened." 

" But let us speak of your intentions," said 
Mr. Tibbatts, after a pause. " You are going to 
London to set up in business as an author : 
and you hope to live npon the profits. Your 
stock-in-trade is your brain. But if you pos- 
sessed the coal-mines of the north, and had 
not the means of working them, you would 
continue a poor man* However, let us seel 
Do you know any one to take you by the hand 
in London ?— any Msacenaa to recommend you 
to public notice ?" 

** Not a soul," was the reply. 

''Are you acquainted with any publisher, 
who will probably take an interest in you at 
the commencement of your undertaking?" 
pursued the catechiser. 

** Not one^" answered Melville. 

'* Any printer who will use his types aa a 
matter of speculation in your behalf P" was the 
third query. 

** None," reaponded Victor. 

'* Have you the neceaaary fanda to publish 
a first work, and trust to that foundation aa 
the basis of future success ?" 

^ I have scarcely enough to maintain me for 
a week after my arrival in London." 

"Then in the name of heaven," exclaimed 
Mr. Titus Tibbatts, ** how do you hope to do 
any good ? You had better hire yourself as 
porter to a warehouse, sweep a respectable 
crossings ring a church-bell, or turn coatee 
monger at once, than puraue this mad acheme. 
Truat to my experience— belieye an old hand 
—and renounce aU idea of continuing in a 
career which can only lead you to want and 
miaeiy, unleaa yon have filenda, money, or 
interest to lielp you on." 

** There have been inatancea where perse- 
vering men have forced themaelvea upon pub- 
lic notiee," said Melville ; ** and their abilities 
have been recognised as soon aa they procured 
a fair hearing. Do you pretend to tell ijie, 
that if I write a good book,— I merely apeak 
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for the sake of example,— «abmit it to a pnb- 
liBher, and demand an impartial opinion, that 
I shall not obtain one ?" 

'' Ton will not be judged according to yoar 
own merits," answered Mr. Tibbatts. **I know 
all that yon say is said and argned by every 
beginner in the literary sphere ; and then, in 
a tew years, they find out their mistake, — as I 
did." 

^* Eveiy literary aspirant does not experi- 
enee the same fate," remarked MelyiUe ; ^ or 
else there wonld be no good authors in exist* 
ence." 

'*And yon think that yon msr probably 
prore one of the exceptions ?" said Titos, some* 
what bitterly: "bat I see-^excnse me — that 
Ton hare the failing which I possess !"— then, 
m his habitually hilarious roice, he added, ** Ton 
behold me — ^yon behold my garb— this old coat, 
these gloTes, and these pantaloons ; and then," 
he added in a lower t«ne, '*I have totally lost 
the confidence of my washerwoman for a long 
— long time* Well— I am an author : I began 
as yon do, full of hopes ; I speedily experienced 
the most gidling disappointment. .1 stru^led 
on for some time, as a contributor to periodicals. 
I then attempted a novel, but could never find 
a publisher, or even a printer for it ; so I took 
to drinking to drown care, and to writing 
'Guides' to support myself; and this occu- 
pation just sustaiiis a narrow partition between 
existence and starvation." 

*'Your picture is most melancholv," said 
Melville, shuddering as be remembered that he 
also had been already compelled to take to 
drinkinff. ** I shall however give the profession, 
which I have marked out for myself, a fair 
trial; and " 

** And when yon find yourself in the work- 
bouse or Queen's Bench, yon will call to mind 
the advice I gave yon on board this vessel," 
added Mr. Tibbatts, laconically. 

"I am resolved to follow mj own inclina- 
tions," said' Melville, somewhat impatiently. 

"My advice is perfectly disinterested," re- 
turned the shabby gentleman : "and to con- 
vince you of the truth of my assertion, I will 
afford you all the assistance I possibly can on 
our arrival in Iiondon:" — ^but as he nttered 
these words, the rapid look which he threw 
upon Melville became sinister in the extreme 
*-a sufficient indication (though Victor per<^ 
ceived it not) that an evil disposition or at sJl 
events a reckless and dangerous character 
lurked beneath the air of good-temper and off- 
handedness of manner which seemed habitual 
to Mr. Tibbatts. 

In the meantinie Mrs. Tenywhist had 'laid 
henelf down on a sofk in the cabin ; and from 
the bed a lurch of the vessel speedOy removed 
her to the floor, where she fell, with all the 
weight of a carcase by no means sylph-like. 
Her daugdter declared in the most positive 
terms, that, for her part, she was sure of never 
reaching Dover alive; and yet, in spite of this 
conviction, the youns lady, probably through 
some idiosyncracT of dinoiition, expressed 
her intention, in the uant breath, of writing a 
long account of her vexations and sensations, 
on her arrival at home. 

All things most have aa end; and to the 



voyage from Calais to Dover terminated at 
last. Ifrs. Tenywhist was hoisted out of the 
vessel in a most interesting state of helpless- 
ness ; and Miss Betsv did not ieel " henelf" 
again, until she had looked in the glass at the 
York Hotel, to which the four travellers pro- 
ceeded ; for our hero and Mr. Tibbatts deter- 
mined to continue their attentions to the ladies 
until theb arrival in London. A slight colla- 
tion was ordered ; and, in spite of her late sea* 
sickness, fjDrs. Terrywhist and her daughtef 

Said tiieir respects to the cold fowl with pecu- 
ar enthusiasm, sustained a very animated dis- 
cttHion with a pigeon-pie, and then exchanged 
a fbw civilities with some bottled porter. On 
this occasion a bill was presented to Mr. 
Tibbaits, as the landlord of the York Hotel 
did not require a puff in a continental Guide; 
and the poor author disbursed his reckoning 
with a deep sigh, but in coin extracted fh>m a 
very shallow purse. Four places were taken 
in a night coach for London, as the anticipated 
nuptials of ICr. Balls, the pawnbroker, did not 
admit of any delay on the part of the ladies ; 
and the pecuniary circumstances of the gentle- 
men were equally potent inducements for 
celerity of travelling, in order that the ex- 
penses of a night at an hotel in Dover might 
be avoided. 

Victor, who had slept during the greater 
portion of the ni^ht, awoke at about six o'clock 
in the morning, ^nst as the coach entered the 
vast metropolk of England. He had at length 
arrived in thlu dty, where he was to toil Tor 
bread, and where he hoped to procure the 
means of being one day happily united to his 
beloved Louise. But what an abyss seemed to 
yawn betweea him and the fulblment of this 
fond anticipation I He shuddered to think of 
his desperate position in the world— « position 
that was rendered more hopeless by the terri)>le 
habit he had incurred: and closing his eyes 
once more, as if he could thus cast a veil over 
his thouffhts, he endeavoured to expel the 
gloomy ideas trhicl^ took possession of his souL 
But the essay was a vain one ; for the natursl 
ardour of youth was checked by the reaction 
arising from the use of strong and stimulating 
drink ; and while a desire for that stimulant 
filled his mind, a melancholy cloud hung upon 
his countenance. 

The coach stopped at the Spread Eagle m 
Graceehnrch Street; and Victor's first car^ 
as soon as he had slighted, was to procure a 
hackney-ooaoh to take the two ladies to their 
own home. 

" Mind, we expect to see yon both at Teny- 
whist Terrace," said the elder of the female 
travellers. 

"Coriolanns visited his enemy," observed 
Mr. TibbatU; "and surely we may call upon 
our friends." 

"I shall not forget your kind inviUtion, 
answered Melville ; and the hackney-coach, in 
which the two ladies and their nine trunks 
were packed, rolled slowly away from the door 
of the Spread Eagle. ^ 

" What art you going to do with yourself? 
demanded Mr. Tiboatts, shouldering a smaU 
portmanteau, and looking our hero fixedly m 
the ooonteoanee. 
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'*! shall seek for some cheap lodging for the 
moment," was the reply, delivered with some 
hesitation : for the poor fellow scarcely knew 
what he was to do. 

"Come along With mc,* said Titus : "you 
cannot be better off elsewhere than in the place 
where I live, and where there are always two 
or three rooms to let.'* 

Without any further hesitation, Victor imi- 
tated his fellow-traveller's ease of manners, 
with respect to carrying his own portmanteau ; 
and Mr. Tibbatts led the way towards the 
abode, which, when at home, his presence and 
a rushlight illuminated between them. 

Bartholomew Close} consisting of a square 
and its purlieud, is in the vicinity of Alders- 
gate Street and Little Britain ; and is entered 
from the former by • lane called Westmore- 
land Buildings. The traveller, who. walks 
down St. Martin's Le Grand on the left hand 
side of the way, from Kewgate Street, will see 
a fliffht of three or four steps, leading to an 
alley; and if th^ aforesaid traveller will turn 
up this alley, take a sU^t curve' to the right 
at the end, then walk straight on again for a 
few paces only, he will ae^ on his left hand, 
and opposite a picture-shop where valentines 
are exhibited all tbe year round, as if there 
were no other day than the fourteenth of Feb- 
ruary, an archwav letidiog to a narrow and 
dirty xsourt called Albion Buildings. On a little 
board, which is nailed up against the wall of 
the archway, is painted a mangle with white 

Sosts, yellow body, black rollers, and a green 
andle ; and a few letters, scrawled in yellow on 
the bottom of the board, indicate that mangling 
is done at one of the houses up this allev or court. 
The houses themselves are large and high ; and 
their landlords are very much prone to letting 
lodgings, and taking people in without ««king 
them many questions, and turning them out in 
an equally unceremonious manner when they 
do not pay. The doors of these houses usually 
stand half open, day and night ;'and when any 
one calls upon an individual on a particular 
floor, he gives a« many raps with the knocker 
as correspond wUU the number of the aforesaid 
individuars room. When the postman calls 
at either of these dwellings, he gives his usual 
double knock ; and then the whole multitude 
of tenants of that particular abode, rush to the 
door as if ihey were every one in expectation 
of letters with large remiUances. 

It was to Albion Buildings that^ Mr. Titus 
Tibbatts conducted Victor Melville ; audit was 
into a house in Albion Buildings that Mr. Tib- 
batts turned, when he arrived in that respect- 
able and respected court. Throwing open thi^ 
front door, as if he were quite at hom^ which 
indeed he was, Mr. Tibbatts continue^ to lead 
the way, up a very dirty and dark staircase, as 
far as the fourth storey, where he was the sole 
tenant of a very comfortable apartment, com- 
manding a beautiful view of the stacks of 
chimneys opposite, and only separated from the 
starry vault of heaven by the tilings. 

The room itself was characterisie both of 
place and owner. A tent bedstead, without any 
curtains, stood in one comer; an immense chest 
occupied the middle, and supplied the place 
of a table ; and on a real table, near the win- 



dow, were the papers, writing materials, and 
books pertaining to Mr. Titus Tibbatts. A 
few pictures of ladies with gorgeous costumes, 
and gentlemen in blue coats, yellow trousers, 
red waistcoats, and purple stocks, graced the 
wall over the black wooden mantel-piece ; the 
ladies being intended to represent celebrated 
actresses, and the gentlemen eminent highway- 
men and murderers. 

" Well, here we are at last I" exclaimed Mr. 
Tibbatts, throwing himself upon a chair, and 
motioning to MelviUe to do the same : " Dio- 
genes was rejoiced when he returned to his 
tub; and why should not I be pleased to 
welcome my own home once more, humble as 
it is?' 

" It seems very comfortable," observed Vic- 
tor, by way of saying soiaething : although he 
shuddered as he glanced at the chilly appear- 
ance of the bed without curtains. 

" Oh, yes," answered his new friend, quite 
seriously; "it does very well for a bachelor, 
you know. But let us get some breakfast first, 
and then think of hiring a room for you." 

"With pleasure," said Victor; and Mr. 
Tibbatts proceeded to light the fire, fetch some 
water &om the common pump, lay the cloth, 
wipe the cups and saucers, and, in a word, per- 
form all the light and pleasing duties of a 
thrifty housewife. 

He then hastened to the baker's, where he 
procured a loaf; to the grocer's, where he 
bought a quarter of an ounce of tea and four 
eggs ; to the milk woman's, where he disbursed 
a halfpenny upon milk ; and concluded his toils 
by purchasing half a pound of fourteen-penny 
butter at the shop which, he usually honoured 
with his custom for that article, bacon, and 
cheese. 

The luxuries thus speedily acquired, were 
soon converted into edible or potable food ; and 
Mr. Tibbatts very philosophically observed, 
that "if the things weren't first-rate, at all 
events they were paid for." The two gentle- 
men accordingly ate with a good appetite ; and 
the viands rapidly disappeared from the table, 
or rather the chest. When this meal, which 
was seasoned by a good appetite and Mr. Tib- 
batts' edifying conversation, was despatched, * 
the founder of the feast proposed " to shed a 
tear." MelviUe replied to this .singular offer 
in no other manner than by a good long stare ; 
but Mr. Tibbatts speedily explained his mean- 
ing by extracting a bottle from the comer of 
his cupboard, and pouring a part of the con- 
tents into two e^-cups — for of wine-glasses he 
had none. Victor, whose nose was imme- 
diately assailed by the odour of gin, gladly 
welcomed the appearance of the baneful sti • 
mnlant ; and while, with flushed countenance, 
and eyes that sparkled with unnatural lustre, 
he swallowed two or three drams one after 
the other, his companion raised a laugh by the 
observation, " that it was a pity to waste any- 
thing." 

These Uttle matters being settled, Mr. Tib- 
batts proceeded to the top of the stairs, and 
roared out the name of "Ma. Bocua," as 
loudly as he could bawl. The whole house 
echoed to the din of that magic sound ; and in 
a few minutes, the person thus ac^ured slowly 
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ascended the staircase and entered the apart- 
ment. He was a stout man, with a pimply face 
and a red nose ; and if he were not really ad- 
dicted to the bottle, he ought to have brought 
an action against his own coontenaace for libel 
and defamation. 

''Homin', genlemen," said Mr. Bobus, 
quieUj taking a seat near the fire; *<cold 
weather this for the time o* year." 

"Tes, it is," observed Victor. 

"That's right, Mr. Robns; make yourself at 
home," said S[r. Tibbatts, encouragingly. 

" So I do," said the landlord ; and, in order 
to convince the two gentlemen of the truth of 
his assertion, he helped himself to a glass, or 
Aither an egg-cup of gin without any further 
ceremony. 

" My young friend here wants a room, Mr. 
Bobus,*' said Tibbatts, after a pause, duriuff 
which the landlord's heart had time to expand 
beneath the influence of the liquor : '' can you 
accommodate him ?" 

" Can I ?" repeated Mr. Eobus : " whv, if. its 
to obleege you, Mr. Tibbatts, I'd give mm up 
my own room and welcome. You've been a 
^ooil customer to me, and we hasn't no bother 
in getting the rent when Saturday comes 
round, rm sure I've had a many writers 
living in this house, and none as come down 
so ree'lar as you. There's that gen'leman as 
has the two best rooms in the House, on the 
fust floor, and as drinks his eight or nine pints 
o' four-penny-ale every day as reg'larly as 
clock-work, doesn't behave his-self near so 
honourable as you, Mr. Tibbatts : so here's a 
health to ye, sir, and thank'ee kindly for all 
faviours. Your health, sir." 

And as he uttered these words, the worthy 
landlord helped himself a second time to gin : 
thus treating his stomach to another dram, 
doubtless io reward it for its forbearance in 
not having craved any breakfast that morning. 

"But you have a room, Mr. Bobus?" said 
Mr. Tibbatts, interrogatively. 

'* I have, sir ; an' a werv nice un it be too,*' 
answered Mr. Bobus. **It's well aired, and 
ain't at all damp. Indeed its only been vacant 
three weeks come next Tuesday; the last 
tenants was a costermonger and his family. 
There was eleven on 'em lived for ten months 
in one room ; so I'm blowed if it can be damp 
after that." 

Victor thought this reasoning somewhat too 
conclusive to be pleasant ; and he inquired if 
Mr. Hobns had a vacant room in which only a 
fraction of that number of inhabitants had 
dwelt. A reply was immediatelv given in the 
affirmative ; and the landlord led the way to 
an apartment situate beneath that which was 
owned by Mr. Titus Tibbatts. 

"There's a room!" cried Mr. Bobus, in a 
tone of the deepest admiration, as he ushered 
Victor and the poor author into a chamber, 
the floor of which was as black as that of a 
coal-cellar, and the wainscoted walls as dirty 
as if they had never, been acquainted with 
water. 

** It is indeed 1" exclaimed Victor in a tone 
of the most unmitigated disgust. 

But aware of his poverty, and glad to find 
himself in the vicinity of a friend even so poor 



and miserable as Mr. Tibbatts, he at once 
agreed to become the weekly tenant of the 
l^ging in question. The sum of three shil- 
lings and sixpence, being the rent for the first 
term of seven days, was immediately paid in 
advance; and Mr. Bobus declared, with a 
terrible oath, '*that they should wash down 
the bargain with a drop of blue ruin at his 
expense." The three individuals accordingly 
proceeded to a gin-palace in Aldersgate Street; 
and for Uie first time in his life was Victor 
Melville a visitor to one of those superb pan- 
demonia. 

The gin-palace was fitted up in the most 
costly style. No expense had been spared to 
render it attractive ; and the services of a very 
pretty girl had been secured to attend at the 
bar. Decked out in her meretricious garb, 8h6 
resembled the liquor she disbursed so plenti- 
fully; for she was attractive to a superficial 
glan63, but polluted and dangerous in cha- 
ractec At the bar were two or three old 
women, with deep wxJiJdes upon their brows, 
with emaciated arms, squalid and dirty ap- 
pearance, and clothed almost in rags. These 
wretches were drinking a measure of gin be- 
tween them ; and they lapped up the fieiy 
liquor as if they were imbibing the fabled elixir 
which would, it was supposed, restore its pos- 
sessor to youth and beauty. Touth, indeed ! 
drink had hurried those miserable females on 
to a premature old aee : — ^beauty, indeed! the 
same cause had undermined every trace of 
those attractions which they possessed in their 
early days ! At another part of the bar were 
three or four ill-looking men, whispering 
amongst themselves, casting suspicions looks 
around, and every now and then passing a 
pewter quart measure of beer from one to the 
other. It was easy to perceive that the^ were 
plotting sometlung which they were afraid that 
others would overhear, and of which they were 
ashamed ! 

A woman entered the house at the same mo- 
ment as Victor Melville and his companions : 
she had a child in her arms. She called for a 
glfiss of gin ; she drank it all bu^ a few drops, 
and those she gave to her chUd. That child 
was not two years old I It was thus that the 
wretched mother was teaching her offspring to 
feel an early relish for that drink which con- 
ducts its votary through all the various mazes 
of misery and crime, — those paths which ter- 
minate only at the door of the workhouse, or 
the foot of the gibbet. Unhappy mother I she 
was preparing the way for the ruin or the un- 
timely end ofher own son I 

Victor's unpieasurable feelings at the spec- 
tacle were soon succeeded by others of delight 
at the liquor, of which he was so freely par- 
taking. He forgot that he was associating 
with those who were only leading him into the 
paths of degradation and disgrace : he also 
forgot his own Louise, in the society of tho 
boon companions of the bottle. 

Two or three hours passed away : and 
Victor drowned all his cares in the temporary- 
delights of the glass: but if he forgot his 
cares, he also ceased to remember his duties : 
and, in the broad daylight, did he issue from 
the public-house, his brain confused, his sight 
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Almost failing him, his cheeks bloated and red, 
and his legs nnsteadj I * 

Under £e auspices of Mr. Tibbatts, who was 
not quite so much affected by the liqnor he 
had dmnk as his new acquaintance, the apart- 
ment in Albion Buildings was not only yeiy 
soon washed out, but also provided with a 
bed, a table, a washing-stand, and four chairs, 
for the hire of which Melville had to make a 
sm^ deposit. This he did after having had 
the necessity of so doing impressed upon his 
mind several times ; and Mr. Tibbatts agreed, 
in his name, that the same amount should be 
forthcoming weekly. As soon as these ar- 
rangements were completed, Victor (with 
shame and sorrow be it said) retired to his 
couch at half-past four in the day-time in a 
perfect state of ebriety ; and Mr. Tibbatts re- 
turned to the gin-palace to iinish the evening 
with his particular and intimate Mend, Mr. 
Bobus. 



Victor Melville awoke at an early hour : but 
his head ached and his brain appeared to be on 
fire. As he recalled to mind the circumstances 
of the preceding day, and reflected upon the 
excess of which he had been gui^y, he was 
ready to tear his hair with rage. He felt that 
he had done very wrong — and that he had 
lowered himself to a levd with those unfortu- 
nate wretches who may be almost said to dwdl 
in the infamous dens of the publicans. The 
image of his Louise flashed across his mind : 
and he for a few minutes seriously meditated 
npon the means of breaking himself of the evil 
habit which he had contracted. He knew his 
own weakness — ^he was aware that if he once 
began to taste the inviting liquors of which he 
was so fond, he should continue his potations : 
he had not sufficient command over himself to 
drink in moderation ;— and he also felt that 
even drinking in moderation was a most perni- 
cious indulgence. 

In the midst of his mminationBy Mr. Tib- 
batts entered the room. 

"How have you slept?" asked that gentle- 
man, whose eyes were very red. 

"Tolerably well," replied Victor: "but- 

"But you were terribly drunk last night, 
added Tibbatts, with a loud laugh. 

Melville shook his head moomfally. 

"A truce to all nonsense of that kind!** 
ejaculated the shabby indindual : " cheer up, 
my dear fellow— always dread reactions ! The 
ancients universally drank a cup of Setine in 
the morning after a debauch npon mighty Fa- 
lemian." 

And as he uttered these words, the tempter 
slowly drew a small case-bottle from one 
pocket, and a wine-glass without a stand, from 
the other, while Victor watched his motions 
with mingled feelings of delight and alarm. 
Mr. Tibbatts poured out a glass of the liqnor 
which was contained in the bottle. It was 
brandy; and as soon as the dram reached the 
olfiMstoxy sense of the young man, who was 
making such rapid progress in the evil paths of 
intemperance, he endeavoured to . persuade 
himself that his exhausted frame required a 
powerful stimulant. Strange and fatal mis- 
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take — which has raised a powerful barrier 
between many a drunkard and the ways of 
reformation ! 

Melville accepted the dass from the heads 
of Mr. Tibbatts — swaUowed its content! -« 
and all his good . resolutions fled for that 
dayt 

Tibbatts shortly after left the room : and our 
hero proceeded to dress himself with aa un- 
usual de^ee of attention ; for he had already 
digested m his own mind the plan he intended 
to adopt. The fall particulars of this icheme 
he did not communicate to his new friead, who 
would only throw cold water npon it : ha^ng 
therefore merely informed Mr.Tibbattf that he 
had a little b^smess to attend to, he consigned 
two or three manuscripts, nicely folded up in 
white paper, and bound round with red tape, 
to his pocket ; and then saUied fortii, literall^ 
in s'earoh of adventures. Elated by the spiri- 
tuous liquor which he had drunk, he suffered 
himself to indulge in hopes of success, as he 
journeyed along the streets towards Paternoster 
Bow. 

The classic region, to which our hero sped, 
is a narrow, dirty lane, between St. Paul's 
Churchyard and Newgate Street, the richest of 
whom, for the most part, possess the least 
attractive-looking establishments. But in the 
vast store-rooms of the publishers of Pater- 
noster Row, are preservea the choicest trea- 
sures of human intellect ; for all English books, 
now in print, and the best of foreign ladguages, 
can be there obtained. It is an imperishable 
mine of wealth ; and as soon as one vein of the 
rich ore is exhausted, the printing-press soon 
replenishes it again. It is scarcely possible for 
a mere spectator, however superficiallv he may 
be accustomed to examine into the philosophy 
of things, to reflect, without an extraordinary 
interest npon the silent action of that ma- 
chinery which moves a world. Those sombre 
and dingy-looking houses, in the windows of 
which there are a few soiled volumes scarcely 
ever disturbed, possess a scope so vast and pro- 
duce results so mighty, that their proprietors 
and their agents (the authors) may consider 
themselves me arbiters of the destinies of the 
moral world, and the fibres of the heart of 
the intellectual universe, upon which are 
directed all the streams of thought that sus- 
tain the harmony and connexion of its social 
action. 

To that classic region did Victor MelviUo 
direct his steps. He had made up his mind to 
address himself to one of the presiding genii « 
of the locality : and, as he walked down the 
Bow, he glanced anxiously into each book- 
seller's shop, to select the one that best suited 
his fantasy. The first was filled with clerks 
— and so he did not venture into that ; another 
was empty at the moment, and he did not 
choose to trouble the proprietor to leave his 
private apartment to Uuk to him ;— a third was 
well attended with customers ; — and a fourth 
was only occupied for the instant b^ an old 
man, with ywy large spectacles hanging half- 
way down his nose. There was something 
kind and benevolent in the old man's counte- 
nance ; and after having widked three or four 
times op and down the front of the shop, our 
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hero muBtered np all his courage, and darted 
into the establishment. 

The old man raised his eyes from off a news- 
paper which he was penuin|^ and waited for 
the Yonth's orders. 

'*I have called to know if yon require any 
assistance— that is, any literary aid — ^any one 
to write anything for von ?" stammered our 
hero, while the bookseller sorreyed him with 
the most profound astonishment. 

"Who sent yon?" inqoired Uie bookseller, 
somewhat sharply. 

" No one," was the reply. " I know no one 
— ^and that was the reason which induced 
me ** 

" Oh t I see," interrupted the bookseller, 
speaking in a milder tone ; '' you are a young 
aspirant to literary honours, and you go about 
to look for a job. Mr dear sir, you do not un- 
derstand how these things are managed." 

** Indeed I do not," cried Victor, almost 
bursting into tears: "I beg your psdrdon for 
having disturbed yon— bu^— I thou|^t— I did 
not know—" 

"You knew that I published a periodical 
devoted to literature and the fine arts," again 
interrupted the bookseller, his tone now be- 
coming quite kind and even encouraging; 
"and you thought you would apply to me. 
Well^-there is no harm in that— you haven't 
killed me," continued the old man, seeing that 
Victor yraa about to make some reply ; for the 
real truth was that our hero was perfectly 
unaware of any such periodic worK bcdng 
issued from that particular house ; "but these 
applications are usually addreflved to the 
editor." 

"And who is the editor, sir?" inquired 
Victor. 

"Ah! that's another thioe," said the pub- 
Usher. "But what can you do? have you any 
new idea to work out ? or do you want general 
employment?" 

** I must candidly confess, that I am an entire 
novice in these matters," returned Melville. 

" So I perceive," said the publisher, drily : 
"then wnat do you want, my dear sir— ^and 
what can you do? You donotless had some 
plan to propose when yon called upon me ?" 

" I have brought some specimens of what I 
can do," answered Victor, taking one of his 
manuscripts from his pocket ; " and allow me 
to inform you that I was lately engaged upon 
a journal in Paris." 

" Oh I then you have written something in 
your life which has appeared in print," ob- 
served the booJueller, with a good-natured 
smile ; — and as at that moment his clerk en- 
tered, he desired Melville to walk into the 
parlour adjoining the shop— an invitation 
which was immediately accepted. 

"This is a specimen of my poetrv," said 
Victor, tendering a song which he had copied 
out three times on some former occasion, in 
order to avoid any erasure or idteration in the 
caligraphie part of the performance. 

"Ah! poetry— poet^ 1" exclaimed the old 
man, somewhat impatiently: " quite a drag in 
the market — ^no good now— unless it's of a 
certain kind. However, let me see it ; perhaps 
it contains some new idea." 



The bookseller adjusted his spectacles, turned 
himself in his chair in order to catch the light 
upon the paper, and, in a sort of murmur to 
hmiself, read the following stanzas, which cost 
the young aspirant so many hours to compose 
and to copy out fairly : — 

COLUMBUS AND HIS MABINfiBfl. 

Otm: the bUlows fraatio 

Of the tarbntant AtlAotio, 
Wbsn tlM wsTM ara white and tempeats roir. 
And the ae^^roU ■kims the wmtera o'er. 
As If UaooKht tor a long loatahon^ 

The Spaniards ride 

In their Joy and pride, 
And aeek for a cUme o*er the ocean wide, 
Where their banner may ware aa nnshaokled and free 
Aa the wing of the Uxd on the tall foreat tree. 

Upon the ocean oheerieeai 

Still of death and danger fearien^ 
The hardy mariners tratdL their way; — 
Ihelr path is marked bv the Ibamlng apciy. 
And round their prow the meteors play; 

While mermaids roam 

la their ocean home, 
Or ascend to the brim *mid torf and foam. 
In a sadden alarm that intrnden shonld dare 
To explore the wild waste of that solitude thera 

So long fipom as conoeoUng, 

And rdoctantly revealing 
Those flnw>ff Isles wliere siunmer sons nign, 
The Oentus of earth essay'd la Tain 
To prsserve a spot in her domain 

WWe Natare*s throne 

Shoald sodst al<me, 
And with no other law bat Natare*a own :— 
For the Christian InTsders sped over the wave, 
Aad estahUah'd their sway with the lanoe and the glalrat 

" Well— that's not so very bad," said the 
bookseller, as he returned the poem to the 
author ; " but I have one person employed to 
write all the poetxy for my periodical, and he 
does it for a guinea a month. The fact is, we 
only just want a bit here and there to fill up 
pages ; and therefore yon see that you will never 
get butter to your bread by means of poetisinff. 

" No— nor bread either," observed Melville 
abruptly. " But can I do nothing for you, sir ?" 
he asked, in a different and almost appealing 
tone. 

" Well, if you will write me a deeply in- 
teresting, melodramatic tale for my monthly 
periodical, I may perhaps take it," replied the 
bibliopole, giving this partial encoungement 
through sheer commiseration. 

Victor expressed his thanks in terms a great 
deal more fervid than that limited and condi- 
tional encouragement really warranted ; and, 
making his bow, he took leave of the old book- 
seller. Far from disheartened, therefore, at 
the result of this interview, and having in- 
dulged himself with a glass of wine at the 
Chapter Coffee-house, in obedience to that 
habituid craving after li<]nor which existed in 
his system, Melville contmued his walk along 
Paternoster Bow, and resolved to sound the 
opinions of some other publisher. He accord- 
ingly entered another shop $ and on this occa- 
sion, the brandy and wine had fortified him 
with an air of assurance which immediately 
procured for him the attention of the pro- 
«prietor, by whom he was invited to step into 
theofficeattached to the premises. The book- 
seller, in whose presence he now found himself, 
was a middle-aged man, with a stern and 
austere countenance, and a mouth that seemed 
only made to eat with and never to smUe. 
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'^ I have called respecting a drama which I 
am deairons of pnblilhing," said Victor, ex- 
tracting another of his manuscripts from his 
pocket. 

. " Upon what terms do you propose to pub- 
lish the work?" asked the bookseller. 

''Oh I I should like to dispose of it alto- 

Sther— for a small sum,** replied Melvilley 
shfollj. 

'* Dramas don't do now a-dajs," obserred 
the publisher, shaking his head ; ** unless they 
are written by well-lmown authors, or contain 
some remarkably new feature. 

'<I flatter myself that the style of this is 
perfectly new/' suggested Melville, half retreat- 
mg towards the door. 

" Is it an adaptation from the French ?" was 
the next inquiry. 

** Oh I no— it is purely original," was the 
answer. 

" Then I am afraid it has not the slightest 
chance of success," said the bookseller. ** Every- 
thing connected with the drama must be French, 
or it will fail. Is it in Terse— blank verse, I 
mean ?" 

. '' You can look at it," said Victor, unfolding 
the manuscript. **It is in blank verse, and 
contains several songs adapted to popular airs." 

^ Of course it is of a serious tendency," said 
the publisher, glancing his eye over the Dra- 
matis Penonce, 

" Yes — ^the title tells you that much," an- 
swered our hero. ** 1 have called it the The 
Bandit*B Doom : it is entirely melodramatic — 
full of horrors to interest the public — serious 
throughout — and calculated to convey an ex- 
cellent moral to the mind. Shall I give you 
an outline of the plot ?" 

" Oh ! no— I thank you," answered the 
bookseller, returning the manuscript to our 
hero ; " I couM not entertain the idea for a 
moment. To write a tragedy entirely serious 
is to create it with the elements of destruction 
at once. There is onl^ one chance for your 
drama ; and that is the introduction of another 
character." 

"What character would you have me intro- 
duce into my tragedy?" demanded Victor, 
determined to attend to the hint about to be 
thrown out, if possible. 
^ ** What character must you introduce ?" re- 
fSeated the publisher, astonished that his 
meaning had not been before comprehended. 
•* Why, a fool to be sure." 

*' A fool in a tragedy !" ejaculated Victor. 

" Oertainlv— a fool or a clown," answered 
the bookselfer. **Yoa must follow public 
taste, or how can you expect your books to 
sell?" 

Victor bade the publisher good morning, 
and issued from the shop with a sorrowful 
countenance and a heavy heart. But another 
glass of alcoholic liquor restored him to a 
somewhat more cheertul state of mind ; and 
he called upon two or three other booksellers 
to offer his manuscripts or solicit literary em- 
ployment of any honourable kind. In one in- 
stance he experienced a rude and abrupt 
denial : in another, he was treated with polite- 
ness, but his proposals were declined ; — ^in a 
third he was plainly and blundy told that the 



literary market was crowded with aspirants, 
half of whom must inevitably starve ; — and in 
a fourth case, he was desired to call again in 
about six months' time, when there might 
perhaps be an opening I Thus was he met 
with a deeper discouragement the fiuther he 
proceeded ; and as the hour was now late, and 
he had promised his new friend, Mr. Tibbatts, 
to dine with him at five^ he returned as 
rapidly as he could walk to Bartholomew 
Close. He vowed as he proceeded thither 
that he would relinquish his evil habit and 
render himself worthy of the h^ind of Louise : 
he even yentured upon the compUdsant rea- 
soning that it was a comparatively easy task 
to abstain from strong dnnk or partake of it 
only in the strictest im>deration ; — and he felt 
quite proud of himself and altogether elate 
with the strength of his resolution when h» 
passed the last public -house in his way homa- 
ward without turning into it to take a Uttle re- 
freshment. ^ 

But how long did this wholesome state of 
mind endure ? Not an hour : no— not an hour t 
For Tibbatts had got a bottle of brandy ready 
to produce after dinner; and, with a good deu 
of persuasion, Melville was at length induced 
to take one glass. The ice was then again 
broken: he scarcely needed any persuasion to 
prompt him to refill his tumbler ; and the third 
glass he took quite as a matter of course when 
his friend passed him the bottle. 

Presently Mr. Tibbatts began to sing songs, 
imitate cock-crowing, and grow otherwise up- 
roarious. He poured the not grog down his 
throat as if it were water ; and his chants 
grew more and more vociferously bacchanalian. 
Victor was also overtaken by the liquor which 
he swallowed in order to keep pace with the 
conviviality of his friend ; and when he awoke 
in the morning, he found himself in his own 
bed, but had not the slightest idea how he got 
there. He nevertheless had a faint reminis- 
cence of Mr. Bobus having made his appear- 
ance, at one particular part of the evening, 
with hiB white night-cap upon his head, to im- 
plore Mr. Tibbatts **not to kick np so much 
noise, as the lodgers could not sleep in peace." 

Having thus far collected his scattered idea^, 
Melville rose with a dreadful headache, and 
more than ever dissatisfied with himself for 
having been induced to commit another de« 
bauch. 



All that day our hero was too ill and feverish 
to attend to his literary pursuits ; and he kept 
close to his own room, tormented with remorse 
and a prey to spirits so low that they reached 
almost a suicidal point. Tibbatts vainly en- 
deavoured to rally him: sheer disgust for 
liquor now prevented the young man from ac- 
cepting the beverage which the tempter did 
not fail to offer him. At length night came^- 
Tibbatts withdrciw-^and Melville slept soundly. 

He awoke in the morning considerably rth 
freshed and in much better spirits. After break- 
fast he sat down to write a long and an affec- 
tionate letter to Mademoiselle Dorvalliers (for 
she bore the name of her adopted father) : and 
when he had conclnded it) he began fleriondy 
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io reflect upon the course he was to parsne. 
To introduce a clown into his drama, and thus 
endeavour to render it acceptable to the second 
publisher whom he had consulted, was. an idea 
that was at once discarded from his mind : he 
accordingly resolved to attempt a tale for the 
magazine belon^og to the first bookseller 
Ivhom lie had visited in the How. 

Pleased with the thought, and already fan- 
cying that he saw the t^e in print— also ex- 
tending hifi ideas so far as to believe that he 
had actually received the proper remuneration 
ibr it — Melville spread his pens, ink, and paper 
upon the table before him, and commenced his 
task. Without having any precise notion of 
the incidents he intended to incorporate in 
his tale, he nevertheless unhesitatingly began 
by informing the reader that the night of i^ 
certain date was a stormy one — that the rain 
fell in torrents — that the thunders rolled and 
lightnings flashed across the canopy of heaven 
— that the elements seemed at war with each 
Either— and that the powers above appeared to 
be in deadly wrath with the denizens of the 
world. Indeed, according to Victor Melville, 
there never had been such a storm before. 
But, somehow or another, all writers, who are 
novices, commence their first essay in the walk 
of fictioA with a dreadful storm, or else a most 
placid and delicious calm : none ever attenapt 
the variety of boldly asserting that the weather 
was neither very fine, nor very bad, but some- 
thing between the two. 

However, Victor declared that a terrible 
storm took place ; and all this thunder, rain, 
and lightning were onlv used to introdace to 
the reader an individttal, who, with a sinister 
countenance, eagle eye, lowering brows, curled 
fips, gnnding teeth, clenched £ts, and palpi- 
tating heart, was pacing his apartment in a 
condition bordering upon despair. The gentle- 
man (who is the hero of most tales the plots of 
which are romantic, but whom Melville fancied 
to be an entirely original character) spoke 
darkly of some mysterious deed, and then told 
himsdf, in a soliloquy, all the actions of his 
past life. It is vety common to make heroes 
thus chatter in tales and plays — and it is very 
kind of the author to do so ; as, unless he 
possessed so much forethought, the reader 
might possibly remain ignorant of many im- 
portant facts : but it is at the same time very 
^traordinary that any gentleman, whether the 
hero ot a book or of real life, should take the 
trouble to tell himself a quantity of thisgs 
that he could not possibly fsdl to remember, 
and which are not always the most comfort- 
able to a qualmish conscience. Be that as it 
may — ^Victor adopted this plan, and through it 
did he intend to make his reader (when he had 
one) aware that this individual with the 
gloomy countenance and the explanatory soli- 
loquy, had poisoned his brother in order to 
obtain possession of the famOy estate. Then 
a ruffian suddenly interrupted this . reverie, 
during which the murderer was recapitulating to 
! himself every particular of the crime ; and this 
Tuflian talked in a high-flown language that 
\ Victor hoped would quite delight the fairer 
portion of bis readers. 

Melvillo then proceeded to state how this 



ruffian had been the accomplice of the hero in 
the mprder, and how he came to torment hjm 
for money. The hero throws him a purse of 
gold, with a tragic air, and the ru^an departs 
well pleased with his nocturnal visit. Then 
comes a tender wife — ^beautiful as a star — who 
inquires what is the cause of her husband's 
melancholy. But ^he husband declines grati- 
tifying her curiosity ; and so about two pages 
of foolscap closely written are devoted to the 
secret grief and melancholy of the amiably 
wife. 

Tears pass away (so Victor continues his 
tale), and the hero and heroine are again in* 
troduced to Uie reader ; hut this time a beauti- 
ful daughter is presented along with them. 
Then the ruffian comes again, and demands in 
his most high-flown language, the hand of the 
daughter. The father ^iil not consent; 4 
quarrel ensues — words lead to blows — and th^ 
ruffian has his brains blown out by a conve- 
nient pistol, which is lying already loaded nea^ 
at hand in the apartment where the dispute 
takes place ; the ladies rush to the room ; the 
hero confesses his guilt and falls down and dies 
(sdthough in the possession of the most excel- 
lent health) upon the body of the ruffian. The 
mother and daughter throw themselves into 
each other's arms ; and there ends the tale. 

As soon as the task, which occumed nearly 
the whole day, was accomplished, y ictor laid 
down his pen, and leant back in his chair to 
refresh himself with a few hopes which he was 
enabled to enjoy through his conviction that h*e 
had just composed one of the most interesting 
tales in the English language. What pathos 
in those parts where pathos was required! 
What a graphic description of the apartment 
where the last struggle took place, and which 
was delineated even to the colour of the, 
window-curtains! And what a magnificent 
scene between the murderer and his accomplice 
when they first meet ! Victor felt persuaded 
that his tale would be received with pleasure 
and paid for on the spot; and he already 
fancied that he saw before him, in elegant 
type, the wordd, **T^b Fiultricidb'b ^Fatb. 
A Tale, Bx Victor Melville." 

Pleased with these ideas, our hero permitted 
his fancy to range a little more extensively in 
the fields of hope ; and he speedily saw him- 
self a popular writer — solicited by booksellers 
to accept engagements— riding in his cab — 
talked i^boivt by the- public— quoted in the 
papers — and sought after by the fashionable. 
He thought he was in a little library, with 
Louise sitting opposite to him reading one of 
his own volumes, while he was engaged in com- 
posing his new work. This new work was to 
crown his gloiy — ^to stamp his fortune — to raise 
him to the pinnacle of fame: and he was 
already deeply buried in the plot of the 
romance, when he was awakened from his 
reverie by a load knock at his door. 

*< Come in," cried Victor, the library and the 
books Tani^hing from his mind's eye, and the 
nakedness of his apartment usurping their place* 

"It's only I," said Mr. Tibbatts. "What 
have yon been doing all day ?" 

" Writing one of the most romantic tales I 
ever invented," was the answer; and Victor 
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half made • motion as if he were inclined to 
leadie to Mb friend. 

«< Oh I is that all ?" cried Bir. Tibbattfl ;<* a ro- 
mance, eh ? Well, I dare say it is yerr in- 
teresting : bat what shonld yon say to a bit of 
cold mntton and a drop of half-and-half? 
Ton know I am fashionable and dine at six," 
he added with a Ungh. 

<*WhatI is it dinner-time?" exdatmed 
Helyille, somewhat shocked at the anything 
bnt sentimental associates of cold mutton, half- 
and-half, and romance : ** I had no idea it was 
BO late ; bat I haye been so occapied." 

'« Ah ! so haye I," said Mr. TibWts, shaking 
iiishead. 

" What— writing ?** demanded "^ctor. 

^' Oh ! no-Hiot to-day," was the reply* 

«< What then?" 

^Why, baiting traps to catch the mice in 
my cnpboards," retomed Mr. Tibbatts : ** I am 
•warming with them." 

Victor began to snspeet that anthors were 
common men after all, and that they were oc- 
casionally under the painful and disagreeable 
necessity of performing many of the eyery-day 
occupations which he luul hitherto imagined to 
belong only to the scope of the rest of man- 
kind. His appetite, howeyer, strengthened the 
suspicion he had just entertained, by making 
him aware that authors must eat and drink, 
and that they cannot liye upon that pure and 
wholesome element in which he had been 
building so many casUes; he accordingly 
agreed to accompany Mr. Tibbatts to this gen- 
tieman's dinner-table. He neyertheless first 
endoeed his tale in a clean enyelope, accom- 
panied with a yery polite note to request the 
earliest attention to it, and to say that he 
should call in a few days for the answer ; and 
then despatched the parcel by the accommo- 
dating Mr. Bobus to tne first publisher whom 
he hM addressed in Paternoster Bow. 

The promised cold mutton and a dish of 
steaming potatoes were senred up on the table 
—or rather chest— in Mr. Tibbatts' apartment ; 
and Mrs. Duncan, the old char-woman who 
waited upon the lodgers in Mr. Bobns's hodto, 
went and procured a pot of beer firom the ad- 
jacent public-house. Victor was eachausted 
with his hard day's work; and the half-and- 
half proyed a yery welcome stimulant. 

** Anything more thiseyenin', genlemen?" 
said Mrs. Duncan, when she had deared away 
the things. 

'* Nothing," answered Mr. Tibbatts; << except 
that you may put the brandy-botUe upon the 
table— the chest, I mean — and then make your^ 
self particularly scarce." 

This command was obeyed ; and aa soon as 
Mr. Tibbatts had mixed for himself a glass of 
spirits and watei^— an example which Victor 
was not asked twice to follow — ^he obsenred, 
after a few sips, ^ Well— it is deyilish lucky 
that we haye liad a good dinner to-day. But 
how shall we dine to-morrow ? I am quite a- 
ground," 

**And my exchequer is reiy low,** said 
Victor. ^ I haye not so much as a soyereian 
left: but in a few days, I dare say, I shall be 
paid for my tale ** 

** Tour fiddlestick," interrupted Mr. Tibbatts. 



''Howeyer we can go on pretty comfortably 
with what you haye got for a short time: and 
then, if nothing turns up, why — ^I must haye 
recourse to my undo agam — ^that's aU." 

** Ah ! it is a fortunate thing to haye a rda- 
tion to fly to in the hoar of need," said Victor, 
withasi{^ 

Whether horste really do laogh in any neeii« 
liar manner, eyen if they laugh at all— kit 
whether the phrase be only a poetical license^ 
we know not ; but yery certain it is, that Mi, 
Tibbatts broke out into that which is usually 
denominated *'a horse-laugh," and a long and 
sincere one it was, too» as our hero made this 
pathetic obsenration. 

**Why, my dear fdlow," said Mr. Tittb, 
when he had partially recoyered himself, but 
with the tears still ranninff down his cheeks, 
'^you really are green 1 This is aLombardy 
undo to whom I allude— a general rdatiye to 
the human race— a well-known person who 
dwells at the sign of the three balls " 

** Ohi I comprehend you," interrupted Vic* 
tor, now laughing in his turn : '^ you mean the 
pawnbroker? But do you really antidpate 
Ddng shortiy reduced to such a dreadfal atter- 
natiye as tnat of being compelled to pledge 
your property ?*' asked our hero anxiously, as 
he had indulged a littie inclination to mirth at 
his own expense. 

*^ I only wish I was reduced to the dreadful 
altematiye of haying a few more coats and 
breeches to spout," said Mr. Tibbatts. *' But 
look here." 

As he uttered these words, he took a small 
greasy pared firom lus waiscoat pocket, opened 
it, and displayed to the astonished eyes of our 
hero about thirty duplicates for artides pledged. 

"God bless meP exdumed Victor: "are 
those the pawnbroker's recdpts?" 

"These are the mortgage deeds," coolly an- 
swered Mr. Tibbatts: "and a y^y tidy col- 
lection there is, I hope. If there were a place 
in London, as there is in Paris, where they 
Would buy the duplicates, I dare say I should 
haye sold them long ago. See, here is one for 
a stomach pump : they only lent nine shillings 
upon it ; that was a burning shame. Here is 
another for a lady's work-box — ^twdye shillings: 
and a third for a kitchen-fendei^-three and 
sixpence. Next is a warming-pan—" 

" What strange artides for a man, especially 
a bachdor !" ejaculated our hero. 

"Ah I this matter requires explanation^" 
said Mr. Titus Tibbatts, replacing his dupu- 
cates in his pocket. " The met is, that I once 
got a bill discounted : it was lor dghty pounds ; 
and so I took twen^ in money, twenty in 
warming-pans, ten in penkniyes and paper- 
cutters, and the renuunder in miscellaneous 
articles of all kinds." 

" Upon my word, you astonbh me!" cried 
Mdyiue, really expressing Mb true sentiments; 
for eyerything he had seen or heard since his 
arriyal in London oonyinced him that he knew 
nothing at all of the world. 

" Astonish you indeed I" exclaimed his com- 
panion : " you will be still more astonished by 
the time you haye been in this dty a year. 
Ton know not as yet one-half of the shins to 
whidimen, situated as we are, are pot some- 



tim«i to obtain ame«I. ThaTQarethoDMnddrho 
Leave thair baili STerr morning, witbont know- 
log where the; will steep a; night, ur whether 
the; will hare a mattrau to sleep opoa at all ; 
tma thoaa lame individuals are equally uncer- 
tain sbonC tbeir dianen and lireakfaata. A 
man has accomplithed balf bit tight againit 
adrenit/, wbea he bu got a houw otbi his 
head and a little fomitars abont him which he ! 
can call his own : he then manages to lire on, : 
•Dmehow or other, if he haa the lean leniB : 

" This most bo the ca«e," laid Victor, after a 

moment's pause, doriag which he reflected 

upon all that hia eompiuiion had lemarkaflto 

No. IS. — Tkh KxpBBas EoeBaiB, 



Mm : " bat Z nerer thooght of thea« matt^iw 
before." 

" I hare seen— and haT« Jiil all I tell jDo," 
s^d Tibbatts; "and ;oa will probablj baTS 
to do the same. I therefore tbonght it prudent 
to forewarn jaa. Woold fon lik« to teo a little 
of London life?" 

" With pleasuie," returned Victor. " I now 
perceive that It la impossible to get on in tlii* 
world without experience." 

Mr. Tibbatts tfuaedoffhis brand; and water, 
threw M( bat npon his head, drew on hlasloTei, 
and iDllmated nis readinea* to act aa Vicloi'i 
guide for the evening. Our hero did not beai' 
tale for one momeni to aceompaDjr tu5 new 
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friend: and thej sallied forth together, after 
having locked the doors of their rooms. 

* « , « « « • 

« * * • * . 

It was then about ten o'clock in the evening ; 
and London was was all bustle and light. The 
honest portion of society had desisted firom its 
labours : and the toils of the bad had begun. 
The merchant, the clerk, and the tradesmen 
had given up the avocations of the day; and 
the iuiventurer, the thief, the prostitute, and 
the gamester commenced their pursuits with 
all the ardour that is usually manifested in a 

§ood cause. Then the poor houseless wan- 
crer begs the charity of the passenger with 
more assurance, because the partial darkness 
ot the hour conceals his face, and because the 
prospect of sleeping in the streets fortifies his 
courage to do that at which his soul revolts. 
A strange contrast to that shivering mendicant 
is the lady of pleasure — clad in gay attire, 
bedecked with ribands, her cheeks covered 
with rouge to supply that hue which'' dissipa- 
tion has taken away — and arraying her coun- 
tenance in all the smiles usually worn by 
happiness and contentment. The lot of the 
beggar is preferable to that of the fallen girl : 
the former may be loathed by an uncharitable 
world ; the latter is loathed both by the world 
and by herself! 

Victor was led by his guide along Fleet 
Street and the Strand, to Leicester Square ; 
and Mr. Tibbatts did not fail to call his com- 
panion's attention to everything worthy of the 
observation of a novice in London. When 
they reached Leicester Square, the guide 
knocked at a door over which a lamp burnt 
brightly. The summons was immediately an- 
swered by a domestic in a very shabby livery : 
and Tibbatts, without making any inquiry, led 
the way to a room on the first floor, where a 
scene, to our hero quite new, suddenly broke 
upon his sight. 

In the midst of this room, to the windows of 
which there were dingy red curtains, was a 
large oval table, covered with green cloth ; and 
the green cloth itself seemed to be embellished 
with certain caballistic lines and divisions, 
which were evidently of great use to those who 
were seated or standing round the table. On 
each side of this table, at the flattened parts of 
the oval, sat shabby, ill-looking men, with 
wooden rakes in their hands, and large green 
shades over their eyes to protect them from 
the glare of the lamp which was suspended 
immediately over the centra of the table. 
These men were the erovpiera^ or managers of 
the gaming-table. Before one of them was a 
tin box containing money, and which Victor 
understood to be denominated the '*Bank;" 
and four or five other individuals were en- 
gaged in playing at the game called " Hazard." 
One was a young man, with a very pale coun- 
tenance, sunken eyes, and hollow cheeks, and 
drank gin-and-water as he attempted the 
chances of the game. Chances ! there are no 
chances at " Hazard ;" but there are certainties 
— and they are all in favour of the " Bank," 
which in process of time must possess itself 
of all the capital advanced against it. This 



young man, however, played desperately ; -and 
each time he lost was signalised by a fresh 
draught of spirits* and- water. 

The money staked at this gambling -house 
was only silver; and Mr. Tibbatts informed 
our liero that it was therefore called a " Silver 
HeU." 

''There are several magnificent establish- 
ments of this kind, upon a very grand scale, 
and where only gold is staked, at the West 
End," said Tibbatts : " but here my shabby 
coat is not noticed, and it would be there. Be- 
sides, it is easier to obtain a lesson from life 
in these minor dens, than in the larger pan- 
demonia of infamy. Watch that pale-faced 
young man !" 

Victor glanced again towards the youth 
whom he had before noticed, and saw that 
he was now deeply agitated. He plunged his 
hands de^-perately into every pocket, and 
found nothing more to stake. In the course 
of an hour, as it appeared from an observation 
which he suffered to fall from his lips, he had 
lost about ten pounds in stakes of a few shil- 
lings each ; and then an old man, who was 
sitting close by one of the cnnipiers, and who 
was busily engaged in pricking a card (a method 
by which he calculated the chances of the 
game), coolly infon^ed the young gambler, 
that he deserved to lose his money for having 
played it so recklessly. Impatient of receiving 
advice on such an occasion, the young man 
threw the remnants of his gin-and-water into 
the face of the old one ; and in a moment all 
was riot and confusion. The croupiers called 
to order, while they kept a fast hold upon the 
tin box ; and Tibbatts, fearing to be compro- 
mised in the disturbance, should the police 
visit the house, desired Victor to follow him 
away from the den. 

" Well— what think you of the first scene in 
the great drama of London life?" inquired 
Tibbatts, when he and our hero were once 
more in the open air. 

. " I am glad that I have visited that place to- 
night, because I feel that I can now never be- 
come a gambler," was the reply. 

" You may depend upon it — if I may hold 
forth upon morality — that it is better to let the 
yonth who is just embarking in the world, see 
all that is hideous in the shape of those snares 
into which he may be likely to fall ; and this ' 
measure will be a better preventative against 
delinquency than the opposite system of for- 
bidding him even to gaze upon such scenes. 
At least, such are my sentiments," said Mr. 
Tibbatts with well-affected sincerity. 

" I am inclined to agree with yon," observed 
Victor. '' But here is a poor fellow apparently 
in a great state of exhaustion." 

As he made this latter remark, our hero 
pointed out a mendicant who was lying upon 
the threshold of a door in Leicester Square, and 
was sending forth the most piteous moans. 
The light of the street lamp shone fully upon 
his countenance ; and Victor saw that it was 
distorted with pain and anguish. He accord- 
ingly took a few halfpence from his pocket — 
poor as he himself was— and presented them 
to the beggar. 

" Thankee kindly, sir," said the man, appa- 
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lently deeply grateful for this assistance. '* Ton 
have probably saved the liyes of nine innocent 
children this ni^ht by your bounty. I dared 
not go home without taking them bread ; and 
now I have sufficient to miSce them happy, at 
least for a few hours." 

The beggar raised himself up with sreat 
difficulty, as he uttered these words, and dung 
to the railings for support. 

''What is the matter with yon, my good 
fellow?'* inquired Victor, commiserating the 
man's condition. 

"Misery and want have nearly killed me, 
sir," was the answer. " This is the first night 
1 ever came out into the streets to beg ; but I 
could not see my wife and children famishing 
before my face. I have ntt tasted food myself 
for three days, and shall only eat a mouthful 
of bread to-night. But, while I eat that 
mouthful, I shJl bless yon, sir." 

The tears started to our hero's eyes, and he 
hurried his companion onward at a rapid rate, 
his mind deeplv affected witU the idea that 
there were hundreds of poor wretches in the 
same predicament as the beggar whom he had 
just relieved in the streets at that moment. 
Mr. Tibbatts said nothing ) but led the way 
towards the StTuid. 

At the comer of one of the streets leading 
firom the Strand to the banks of the river, is a 
well-known pawnbroker and jeweller's shop. 
The proprietor of this place is a great dis- 
counter, and does a considerable quantity of 
business in many ways with the fashionable 
young men about town. 

It was to the shop belonging to this pawn- 
broker that Mr. Tibbatts conducted our hero ; 
and, when they reached it, the former led the 
way into the side entrance, which communi- 
cates with the row of little boxes, in the door 
to each of which there is a window. 
. " Three words weie sufficient to denote 
CsBsar*s pursuits," said Mr. Tibbatts; " let the 
same quantity be enough to instruct you how 
to act. Use your eyes l" 

Victor did as he was bade, and glanced into 
the half-dosen boxes, one after the other. The 
first contained a fashionably-dressed individual, 
with long flowing hair, a slight moustache, and 
incipient whiskers. He leant against the side 
of the box with an, easy sort of listlessness 
and playing i«ith his eye-glass, while one of 
the shopmen, on the inner side of the counter, 
was strictly examining a verv handsome watch 
which the young £uhionable had tendered to 
Mm: indeed, he seemed as happy and com- 
fortable as if he had just received a magnificent 
present, instead of being compelled to take his 
watch to the pawnbrok^s. 

Presently the shopman said something to 
him ; and the young fashionable answered in a 
voice which was easily overheard bv our hero. 
" Well, 'pon my word that's too bad I Only 
eight guineas upon a watch which I paid-— or 
rather am to pay, forty-five for I I got it as a 
part of the value given for a discount — a little 
vulgar piece of stiff; and the discounter swore 
it would pledge for fifteen at least I This is 
deuced provoking : you must m<ke it ten — ^I 
shall take it out again to-morrow !" 
The shopman however refused to give any 



more than the sum he had originally offered, 
which was eight pounds eight shillings: and 
the young gentleman calmly consigned the 
money to his waistcoat pocket He then sneaked 
out of the box, and darted down the street 
towards the Thames, tearing up the duplicate 
into little pieces as he went along. So much 
for his intention of redeeming the watch again. 

In the second box was a sickly, but interest- 
ing-lookiuggirl,belongingto the working classes. 
Her eyes were of a soft deep blue ; and there 
was a placid melancholy upon her countenance,, 
which immediately riveted the attention of 
our hero towards her. It was therefore with a 
certain tightening sensation about the heart 
that he saw her take from beneath her shawl, 
a shirt — probably her father's shirt — ^and re- 
ceive from the shopman four shillings in ex- 
change. She carefully placed the duplicate 
in her bosom, and then issued from the box 
with hasty and timid steps, casting down her 
eyes, and drawing her shawl more closely around 
her, wheA she found that two persons were 
standing in the corridor communicating with 
the boxes. 

In the third department allotted to customers, 
was a gaily-dressed female, whose face was 
flashed with drinking, and who laughed and 
joked with the siiopman, as she exchanged her 
gold ear-rings against a sovereign : then, as 
she left the box, she uttered some obscene joke 
for the behoof of our hero and bis companion, 
and walked boldly up into the Strand, as if she 
were not ashamed of the place from which she 
had just emanated. 

In the fourth box there was a poor old man, 
bowed down apparently as much by misfortune 
as by vears, and with a deep settled melancholy 
upon his countenance. He pledged a blanket, 
and begged so hard for a shilling beyond the. 
amount proffered, that only a pawnbroker's 
shopman could have refused the demand. 

We shall not introduce our readers to the 
fifth and sixth boxes at this pawnbroker's shop 
on the evening when Victor Melville and Mr. 
Tibbatts periormed their journey of discovery, 
and (as far as regarded the former) of initia- 
tion. We shall follow them away from this 
dispiriting scene, and pursue their footsteps as 
far as High Street, St. Giles's, to which quarter 
Mr. Tibbatts conducted his companion through 
the most convenient cuts and alleys, not for- 
getting to take Seven Dials in his way. 

Like no other quarter of London is St. 
Giles's at twelve on Saturday night. In all the 
streets leading from the Higli Street, the doors . 
of the houses are for the most part open ; and 
groups of women stand at the wooden railings 
before the dwellings, engaged in a conversation 
where oaths and curses are far more frequent 
than flowers of rhetoric The men sail home 
from the public-houses in a happy state ot in- 
dependence and elevation— caring nqt whether 
they make their, way over the bodies of friends 
or foes — ^anathematizing the policeman who 
dreads the denizens of that hcppy region — 
and ready to fight all the world, from tbeir 
deadly enemies, if they have any, down to 
their own wives. Before the shops close at night, 
numbers bfitinerant venders of fried fiah, meat 
pies, and oysters, erect little portable shops on 
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the cnrb-Btones of the pavement, and plj their 
trade with all the importanee of licensed Tic- 
tnallers. 

Bat it was now twelve at night, and the 
■hops were closed : — so were the pabUc-honses. 
The principal objects of attraction in those 
regions, at that hour, were the groups of women 
engaged in conversation, the numbers of men 
who had been overtaken by liquor (and, by the 
way, this was a jntrmer which they never 
eluded), the little knot of individuals engaged 
in witnessing a fight between two drunken 
ooal-heavers, on one side, — ^the beggar-woman 
and her four or five starving children all 
crowding together, on another — ^the women of 
the town, and the old libertine sneaking along 
some obscure alleys, as if he were well aware 
of the impropriety or his conduct. Mr. Tibbatts 
struck into one of the narrowest, dirtiest, and 
darkest streets in that neighbourhood ;— its 
precise situation we shall not, for many rea- 
sons, point out to the reader :--and, after hav- 
ing examined three or four houses with the 
ntmost attention, he boldly knocked anhe door 
of one of them. 

«' HoUoa I" said the voice ; <* who's there ?" 

" Fly to the fakement (a), old feUow," re- 
tamed Tibbatts, suddenly, changing his tone to 
that of the most familiar vulgarity. ** Hand up 
the darkey (6\ and don't keep me and my pal 
here in the cold. There's a bob (c) in his cly 
'd), which may find its way into yoCir gropus 
e% if you*re nibsome 09<UA<^will open the 
trap of thebooaing-ken." 

*< I undentand,^ said the voice ; and the area 
door was then closed very gently. In a few 
moments a man, with a dark lantern in his hand, 
appeared at the front door, which he opened 
cautiously.. "What's your name?" he de- 
manded of Tibbatts, as soon as he had admitted 
the two visitors and had shut the door again. 

«« Mine's WUkins, and his is Thompson," 
answered Mr. Tibbatts, pointing to his com- 
panion. ** He's rather green— not full-fledged 
yet; but wants to soar. Still he's downy 
eoough not to nose (g) it on you or the ben- 
culls (A) ; and if he don't mean to go to Tuck- 
ap-tair (t) himself he's not likely to send any 
one there." 

The man, who was probably well pleased at 
receiving so excellent a character of oar young 
hero, honoured him with a gracious smile ; and 
Mr. Tibbatto intimated the necessity of a small 
rewalrd being tendered to the Osrberus. 

^ It will cost you a shilling or two now," 
■aid this gentleman : ** but depend upon it, the 
lesson will be a useful one." 

Victor presented the man with a shilling ; 
and he and Mr. Tibbatts were immediately 
ushered into a large room, to which they 
descended by a flight of about half-a-dozen 
steps. The door then closed behind them ; and 
Tibbatts, hastily leading the way to two vacant 
ehairs at a long deal table, whispered to his 
eompanion not to appear embarrassed or 
alarmed. 



(a> " Wide awakA" <6) DarkUntem. 

(c) Shilling^ id) WaUtooftt-pocket 
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But in sooth there was enough both to em- 
barrass and alarm our hero. He had suddenly 
burst upon a scene which cannot be done 
justice to by the most graphic pencil. In a 
room, about seventv feet long by twenty-flve 
broad, were assembled upwards of forty of the 
most strange-looking persons Melville had ever 
beheld. &gs, filth, and ugliness seemed to be 
their characteristics. Two long tables were 
laid out for supper; — ^that is, so mr as a greasy 
cloth and a quantity of knives and forks of all 
shapes and sizes, can be denominated a pre- 
paration. The room itself was liffhted by 
means of a number of tallow candles in tin 
shades ; and as no one took the trouble to snuff 
them, the tallow streamed either upon the fioor, 
or else on the backs of the indinduals nearest. 
But neither the floor nor the backs were much 
inj ured by this species of anointment, the former 
being covered with sand, the latter with rags. 
The walls of the apartment had originally been 
whitewashed ; but they now manifested a com- 
plete eschewal of expense on the part of the 
proprietor of this house of entertainment. 

The inmates of this apartment were imme- 
diately taken by our hero for that which they 
really were:^-namely, the beggars from the 
streets. One had a coat without sleeves ; an- 
other had sleeves and no coat: here was an 
individaal, one leg of whose trousers was of 
canvass, and the other of cloth; -and there 
was a fourth, whose garments were so per* 
forated with holes, that it was impossible to 
decide whether a larger portion of rags or 
naked flesh met the eye. One had a wooden 
leg in reality; another had a sham one: or 
rather they had both wooden legs, but the 
former required that substitute, and the other 
did not. One had a black patch over a sound 
eye; and another left his blind eye naked. In 
foct, the guests assembled at those two tables, 
presented to the eyes of our hero the most ex* 
traordinsrUy combined ittass of contradictioniL 
deceptions, and misfortunes he had ever gazed 
upon. And then the hum of all their voices^ 
their oaths — ^their obscenities — ^their flash lan- 
guage—and their disputes, added to the em- 
barrassment which he naturally experienced 
upon suddenly finding himself in such society. 

In the coarse of a quarter of an hour aner 
Victor and his companion had taken their 
seats, and when the members of the club had 
ceased to regard them with looks of curiosity, 
a side-door opened, and two or three waiters, 
with aprons which seemed to have been usually 
hung up the chimney when their proprietors 
did not require their services, hastened into the 
room, laden with gigantic dishes which they 
placed upon the table. The sound of the busy 
voices was then suddenly hushed, and all eyes 
were turned to scrutinize the luxuries provided 
for the evening's entertainment. There were 
joints roasted and boiled— mighty pies— large 
quantities of vegetables— and a profusion of 
bread. Vigorous arms soon made deep inci- 
sions upon the joints ; and hungry jaws speedily 
committed dire inroads upon the dainties thus 
provided. Numberless pots of porter were 
then introduced by the same dirty-aproned 
lacqueys ; and the clatter of knives and forks 
for a time anperseded the din of tongues. 
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In order not to appear singular amongit that 
itrange todety, oar hero and his companion 
forced themselTes to partake of the yiands set 
before them. Saddenly MelTille laid down his 
knife and fork in the most unfeigned astonish- 
ment, and followed with his eyes an individnal 
who had just entered the room, and who, ere 
he took his seat, cnt a saner fling in the 
middle of the apaignent, thereby displaying a 
great elasticity of Jmb. 

" What's the matter with yon ?" demanded 
Titns, in a whisper. " Ton mnst not seem to 
be astounded at anything here." 

" Astonnded I'* returned Victor, in the same 
subdued tone: '^who could help being as- 
tounded, at now seeing a man in full posses- 
sion of health and strength, when only a short 
time previously that same indiyidual was ap- 
parently all but dying in the streets? Bo you 
not recognise him ?" 

'* Ah ! I was not mistaken," oooUr observed 
Mr. Tibbatts, as he glanced towards the man 
whom Victor had relieved in Leicester Square. 
'* My dear fellow," he added, still whispering : 
*'ii is more than probable that this man is un- 
married, and has no more children than yon or 
L" 

" I am really astounded,** observed Melville. 
^ But see ; the impudent fellow has recognised 
us, and is amusing his companions with the 
tale." 

'* Do not appear to notice the circumstance,** 
whispered Tibbatt?. *' We have no right to in- 
trude ourselves here ; and these men, who 
only tolerate us as long as we behave in a 
quiet and tranquil manner, would make us re- 
member this evening to the latest hour of our 
lives, if they suspected that we came to spy 
into their actions with any other motive than 
one of pure curiosity. They know that gentle- 
men occasionally come amongst them; and 
then they affect to tiJ^e no notice of their pre- 
sence I have been here before, and am ac- 
quainted with the efficacv of a few flash words 
uttered to the porter of the establishment.'* 

"That was the secret which obtained us ad- 
mission," said Victor; — ^but ere Mr. Tibbatts 
could make any reply, a plate was handed 
round by the waiters, and every individual 
threw nine-pence into it 

This was the price of each man's supper : 
Victor accordingly increased the contributions 
by eighteenpence, thereby settling for himself 
and companion. 

When this ceremony was accomplished, the 
dishes were cleared away — the cloths were re- 
moved — and pipes, tobacco, and cheroots were 
placed upon the tables. The guests then pro- 
ceeded to order that which each preferred to 
drink; some chose beer; others spirits; and 
one or two, who had probably carried on their 
traffic that day to considerable advantage, in- 
dulged in a uttle hot elder-wine. Our hero 
and his companion immediately followed this 
example; although no one pressed them to 
take any refreshment. Not a syllable was 
addressed to them by a soul; and when the 
conversation again became general amongst 
the beggars, their presence seemed to have 
been entirely forgotten. 

It is almost impossible to rush headlong 



into scenes of temptation, either through 
motives of cariosity, or to test our powers of 
self-control, without becoming contaminated. 
Such was the case with Melville in this in- 
stance. He draniL glass after glass, and at 
length entered into familiar conversation with 
the mendicants around him. He became their 
intimate friend and their jovial companion in 
that hour of debauchery ; and low as he had 
already fallen from the effects of drink, he now 
fell lower still. Like all drunkards, he had 
increased the quantity of his diurnal potations 
by degrees ; and in the same gradient manner 
had he each day descended a step more on the 
ladder which led him from the eminence of 
his respectability to the depth of his shame. 
He haa committed a debauch in a gin-palace, 
and he thought that was bad enough : he now 
committed a debauch amongst beggars; and 
he made the impostor and the rogue ms equals. 
When he awoke in the morning, he found him- 
self in his own room in Albion Buildings ; and 
it "tfm with feelings of the most unmitigated dis- 
gust that he recalled to mind the particulars 
of the previous evening's dissipation. 

Scarcely had he collected his scattered ideas, 
and convinced himself that he was veritably 
that degraded being^an habitual drunkard — 
when Mr. Robus entered the room, bearing 
a letter in his hand. The epistle was addressed 
to Victor Melville: its cadges were marked 
with a broad black border. Hastilv snatching 
it from the hands of his landlord, Melville tore 
it open ; and when his eyes had rapidly scanned 
its contents, the letter fell from his hands — ^he 
threw himself back upon his pillow, and ex- 
claimed in a tone of the deepest grief and per- 
plexity, *' Heavens! what can I do? I have 
not even a friend to assist me with his ad- 
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vice. 



As soon as Mr. Robus had delivered to Mel- 
ville the letter which produced so strange an 
effect upon the young man, he hastened down 
stairs to pursue his usual avocations. These 
avocations chiefly consisted in writing out fair 
copies of his lodgers' bills, and deliveriDg 
them at the respective doors of those tenants. 
He however found it a much more easy task 
to write out than to collect the amounts due 
to him ; and he frequently assured his friend 
the milkman, and his flying acquaintance the 
twopennjr postman, ** That if it weren't for 
an occasional drop of half-and-half he didn't 
know how he ever should get through the 
fatigues of the day." This was one amongst 
the numerous delusions that intemperance im- 
poses upon its votaries. 

Be it known, then, to all men, by these pre- 
sents, that Mr. Bobus proceeded to his own 
apartment as soon as he had delivered the 
letter to Victor Melville. But scarcelv had 
Mr. Bobus seated himself at a table and com- 
menced the addition of the three-pair back's 
running account (so called because the three- 
pair back did subsequently run away without 
paying n}, when a low knock was heard at 
his door. 

'* Come in !" shouted Mr. Bobus : and his 
invitation was immediately obeyed. 
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The door opened: and an old man, of about 
lixty-five years of age^ and of venerable ap- 
pearance, entered the apartment. This indl' 
Tidoal was bowed down bjr the weight of 
affliction as well as of years : and this much 
was betrayed by his deeply-thoughtful coun- 
tenance. There was a certain dread and timi- 
dity about the manners of the stranger which 
only tended to increase the native impudence 
of Mr. Bobns. He was well dressed, and ap- 
peared to belong to thatxdass of society which 
bears the miscellaneous denomination of ^ gen- 
tlemen." 

" Sit down, sir,*' said Mr. Robus, indicatins 
a chair with his lefl hand, and helping himself 
to a draught from a pewter-pot with his right. 

'* I thank you," answered the stranger, with 
an accent which immediately proclaimed him 
to be a foreigner — a fact that delighted the 
heart of Mr. Bobus, who was resolved that if 
any business were to be done, due advantage 
should be taken of the presumed ignorance as- 
sociated with foreign extraction. '* I believe 
you are in the lutbit of letting lodgings?" 
added the stran^r. 

" Well — ^that IS von o' my numerous habits," 
answered Mr. Bobus; — and he might have 
added that drunkenness was two ; but he pru- 
dently suppressed that unnecessaiy particular. 

"> Hava you a lodging to dispose of now ?" 
demanded the stranger : — then, without wait- 
ing for a reply, and apparently forgetful that 
he was overheard by a soul, he said in a low 
and musing tone, *' i es, I will retire from the 
busy worli^ — ^I will fly ^at phantom which is 
ever pursuing me, — ^I will hide my head in this 
retreat — and there^there^there will I die I" 
— and as he thus gave vent to hia excited feel- 
ings, he struck his forehead violently with his 
clenched fist, as if he were in a paroxysm of 
rage. 

** A lodging is it that you want?" cried Mr. 
Robus, who £d not trouble himself much with 
the affairs of other people, unless those affairs 
were more or less connected with his own: 
*' well — I am quite full now, sir. There was 
that there lovely room as the baked-tatur man 
and his family lived in, and was never cleaned 
out all the time: but that's taken by the cat's- 
meat man as supplies this wery thickly-popu- 
lated neighbourhood. But if you really wants 
a room — and as you seems a decent sort o' chap 
— why — ^I don't care if I let you have this here." 

The stranger was a man of a very few words, 
and he immediately concluded a bargain with 
Mr. Bobus for the apartment in which they 
were then seated. It was pretty tolerably fur- 
nished by Mr. Bobus's own moveable materials; 
and a second bargain was immediately ratified 
for them. The stranger did not attempt to 
cheapen the price put upon the furniture by the 
landlord ; and the landlord did not attempt to 
act over honestly in the transaction. The con- 
sequence was tfalat the stranger paid about fifty 
per cent, above the cost price of the furniture ; 
-~and Mr. Bobus was so overjoyed at this un- 
expected piece of good luck that he proceeded 
to ^an adjacent public-house, where he ex- 
pended in reckless dissipation the greater por- 
tion of that which he had acquiredby the most 
teiiberate dishonesty. 



In the meantime, Mr. Tibbatts sought hif 
friend Victor Melville, as usual. 

<«My dear boy," said Titus, ''what meana 
this air of dejection — this monmfol coun- 
tenance? Tou resemble Cato meditating 
suicide." 

««AlasI nothing but misery pursues me in 
this world," said Melville, as he pointed to- 
wards the letter which he had just received, 
and which lay open upon his bed.. 

** What, bad news I" ejaculated Mr. Tibbatts. 
'* Ah ! my dear boy, and I have not a single 
drop of anvthing to console you." 

Victor shuddered as the sense of this obser- 
vation flashed upon his mind ; and he ground 
his teeth with the ferocity of a maniac. 

'' If yon knew," said he to bis companion, 
^what it is to love — and if vou knew what it 
was to feel assured that the object of your 
affection is overwhelmed with |pef, while you 
are unable to fly to her — to assist her with your 
advice — to eonsole and comfort her — then 
would you give way to the force of your afflic- 
tion. There is a young girl in the vicinity of 
Paris, at this moment— a young girl of exqui- 
site beauty and great accomplishments — a 
young girl whose personal and mei^tal endow- 
ments would adorn a queen, — a yoimg girl, in 
a word, who adores me, who would lay down her 
life to make mine happy, and who is at this in- 
stant snffering and wretched. She has just 
lost the kind guardian of her youth — ^her more 
than parent— 4he man who has acted a father's 
part to her: he is gone — ^gone to the cold 
grave, and left a warm heart behind to mourn 
his loss. 

" Why don't yon marry this Phoenix of all 
perfection?" demanded Mr. Tibbatts, care- 
lessly sitting down upon the edge of the bed, 
while Victor rose and preceded to dress 
himself. 

*^ Marry her!" ejaculated Victor, in a hoarse 
tone of voice: ''marry her!" he repeated, 
laughing wildly. " What — marry her, without 
a farthing to provide for us I It is sufficient 
for me to dream all day and all night of misery 
for mysdf ; but misery for another — misery for 
a third — ^misery for a fourth— misery for num- 
bers — for misery is as prolific as was the box 
of Pandora— Oh I all this is too horrible to 
think of!" 

There was a decanter of water upon the 
table : Victor took it up and emptied it almost 
at a draught. 

"Water! water!" he exclaimed; ** would 
that I had never drunk anything but water !" 
— and then he began to walk up and down his 
chamber. 

Nothing is so bad as to turn about in a nar- 
row space ; the wolf turns, the sorceress turns, 
; the eagle turns: to turn about is to encourage 
1 the presence of misery ; hell is invoked by 
I turning about in that foreboding fashion. The 
! more Victor increased his steps and augmented 
; the number of his circles, the more his head 
wandered and his brain became confused. His 
lips were white, his cheeks were burning ; from 
his mouth emanated a whirlwind of scarcely 
articulated and unintelligible words; and his 
whole frame trembled. Ue forgot that auotber 
I human being was in the room : and suddenly 
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he opened the window and looked into the 
coart beneath. He appeared irresolate, uncer- 
tain how to act, and seemed to calculate the 
chances of life and death : and then he once 
more resumed his walk up and down the room. 
Bat death was always in his eyes— death was 
in his gestures— death was in all his thoughts. 
He hastened once again towards the window — 
a curse issued from his lips — ^he lei4>t upon a 
chair to reach the sill — he was about to execute 
his horrible purpose of suicide, when a strong 
arm pulled him back, and the Toice of Tibbatts 
recalled him to his proper senses. 

" That is not the shortest way to many the 
girl,*' said Titus, as he closed the window, and 
returned to his seat upon the bed. *' Cato was 
a coward — so was Cleopatra : Victor MelriUe 
shall not follow their example." 

** I am a wretch— unfit to lire !" ejaculated 
our hero, in a tone of despair. 

"Let us see whether we cannot induce you 
to honour this world a little lonser with your 

Presence. Have you any money r" demanded 
'ibbatts. 

"Not a farthing,** was the answer. "We 
expended all my stock last night at the beggars' 
assembly-roOQL" 

" Have you anything to eat T* 

"Nothing." 

« Nor L" 

And the two men exchanged such looks with 
each other as two hungry, poverty-stricken 
men would exchange in such a case. 

"I wish I knew where or how to obtain a 
few pounds l" ^aculate^ Victor, as his ideas 
were once more reflected towards the far- 
distant orphan whom he loved, and who soli- 
cited his advice — because she had no other 
friends whose counsel she could implore. 

Oh I he thought of her — of her who was so 
beautiful and whom he loved ao well! He 
thought of her, first as a lovely thing which 
seized upon and captivated his imagination — 
then as a soft lustre which stole for a moment 
upon the dark cloud of his ideas, like an angel 
passing into the hell of his soul, — and then, by 
dint of thinking upon so much youth, inno- 
cence, accomplishment, and beauty, he felt 
steal into his heart that which he had never felt 
before— a kind of icy cold that made his teeth 
chatter— a kind of remorse that made all the 
misery of his mind the more appallinff I 

"Ton wish you had a few pounds?" said 
Mr. Tibbatts, slowly, and gazing fixedly upon 
Victor's countenance. 

" I do— I do !" cried the yoimg man. " Oh I 
to know that she is there — all alone — ^without 
protectors — and not to be enabled to fly to 
her!" 

" The case is very urgent then?" said Tib- 
batts, eyeing Melville as before. 

" Very — very," was the impatient reply. 

" Sobns has money," said Tibbatts, assuming 
a careless air. 

"But he would not lend it to a stranger — he 
woDld not assist me," cried Victor. 

" We would not ask him," laconically re- 
turned Mr. Tibbatts. 

"Then of what use was your observation 
that he had money ?" demanded Victor. 

"TTou say the case is urgent," replied Tib- 



batts, pretending to be looking towards the 
mantel-piece; "you want to get away from 
here as soon as you can — ^you will perhaps lose 

the girl if vou don't — so I just thought ** 

"Thought what?" interrupted our hero, a 
partial shudder creeping over him. 

"Oh! don't bother me," said Tibbatts, "If 
yon want the money, it can be had — that's all : 
and if we don't get it, we shall starve— that's 
all agaln«" 

These words were uttered with an affected 
pettishness that adde^ materially to the mysti- 
fication in which Victor's mind was enveloped 
relative to the real meaning of his new friend. 
A long pause ensued ; he did not choose — ^he 
knew not wherefore — ^to ask for any farther 
explanation ; and Tibbatts remained in a half- 
sulky, half-musing attitude on the bed. 

" Well; thii won't do," said Tibbatts, after a 
long silence. "We can't starve^ that's very 
certain." 

"I see no other prospect," quietly remarked 
Victor. 

Mr. Tibbatts suddenly rose from his seat, 
hurried out of the room, and returned at the 
expiration of about ten minutes with the well- 
known case^bottle in his hands. How he ob- 
tained the liquor Victor did not think of in- 
quiring: he suffered himself to be prevailed 
upon to partake of the alcoholic poison pro- 
duced by the tempter ; and he suddenly felt 
curious to know at what end his companion had 
ere now been aiming. Another glass of 
brandy was poured out for him and drunk : and 
he then hazarded a leading question. 

" Why, I will tell you what it is," answered 
Tibbatts, a demoniac smile of satisfaction and 
triumph playing upon his lips ; — " the truth is, 
Robus has got plenty of money — ^and I know 
where he keeps it. It is all in a small bag in 
his portmanteau : the rascal ! he has often 
consigned the produce of my brain to that 
spot! He sleeps deuced hard — and as you 
could replace the mone^r on vour retum-*-and 
as he would never miss it — why ** 

"Say no more!" cried Victor, a deadly 
pallor overspreading his countenance, and his 
jrhole frame trembling, as he now compre- 
hended his companion's design. 

" Well, just as you like !" said Mr. Tibbatts 
coolly; and he handed Victor another glass 
of the burning fiuid. 

The voung man seized it — swallowed it to 
drown thought — ^and, as he had as yet eaten 
nothing that morning, he soon felt the effecta 
of the liquor ascencUng to his head. He then 
thought once more of Louise's letter, and 
settled all his ideas upon a paragraph in which 
she styled him her only friend and adviser. 
He knew not what step to pursue : he did not 
like the idea of writing to her, confessing the 
denuded state of his resources, and soliciting 
the means of joining her in Paris: — and he 
felt deeply anxious to proceed without delay to 
that city. He pictured to himself the inexpe- 
rienced young girl in the hands of the harpies 
of the law ; and he wrung his hands with agony 
as he thought of his inability to hasten to her 
assistance. He again paced the room ; *and 
Mr. Tibbatts watched him as a boa-constrictor 
eyes its victim from the bough of the tree 
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nearer and nearer to the trunk of which that 
victim is advancing at every step. 

Suddenly Victor stopped short and addressed 
himself to bis companion. 

** Do you think Kobns might be induced by 
the prospect of heavy interest to lend me the 
mouAv ?" he said. 

'* He would as soon give as lend," was the 
reply. 

Victor again paced the room. Presently 
a dock in an a<Qacent apartment struck the 
hour of mid-day. 

'* Twelve I twelve already," said Melville; 
•— " and nothing done." 

'< And nothing will be done at this rate^" 
doggedly observed Tibbatts. 

**X must write to her," exclaimed Victor, 
impatiently. 

** And where is the money to pav the post- 
ago of the letter?" demanded l^bbatts, who 
seemed resolved to take advantage of every 
untoward circumstance to ezdte Sie feelings 
of the unhappy young man. 

" You wiU drive me to desperation — ^to mad- 
ness I Tou are my evil genius — to show me 
my misery in all its nakedness !" cried Victor, 
almost foaming at the mouth. " Wliat would 
you have me do?" 

" Nothing is more easy than to make your- 
self comfortable and happy," was the reply. 

*' How ? speak — ^I am nerved to hear," said 
Melville, folding his arms across his chest. 

^ You can make Bobus act as your banker I" 
answered Tibbatts, handing him the last glass 
of spirits out of the bottle. 

''Well — ^it can be replaced, as yon say," 
murmured Victor, after he had imbibed the 
intoxicating drink which fills the strongest 
imagination with delusion. 
-'*So it could," added Tibbatts; "and no 
one ever the wiser." 

And then there was a great deal of whisper- 
ing between the two—and much hesitation 
and 'reluctance on the part of Victor — and 
much persuasion on that of his companion. 
At length Victor ceased to speak save at long 
intervids ; and Tibbatts continued talking in a 
low and very earnest tone, while the youns 
hero of this tale sat by him and listened to au 
he said with the deepest attention. 

At length Victor broke silence once more^ 
after a long — ^long pause. 

''When— when can it be done?" said he, in 
ft low and hoarse tone, and laying one of his 
liverish hands upon Tibbatts' arm. 

"To-night-— to-night at twelve," was the 
reply. 

"Then I shall be able to start to-morrow!" 
murmured Victor, as he endeavoured to steel 
his soul against the approach of compimction 
and the warning voice of the good genius that 

had not as yet entirely deserted Mm. 

• • • • • 

• * * • 

The old genUeman, who had hired the apart- 
ment which Mr. Bobus had surrendered to him 
in the manner related in the preceding chapter, 
appeared suddenly overcome with delight when 
he found himself alone in his new lodging. A 
beam of joy animated his pale and careworn 
coimtenance; and his heart expanded with a 



strange sentiment of independence of the 
worl(^ as he gased around him, and ex- 
claimed, " Heavens be thanked 1 here at least 
all my actions will not be overlooked!" 

He spoke in a foreign accent ; and any one, 
who had been accustomed to associate with 
Frenchmen, would have at once perceived 
that he belon^^ to the land of our gallant 
and great neighbours. He was attired in 
a fashionable manner: a massive gold chain 
was appended to his neck, and communicated 
with an elegant watch in his waistcoat-pocket ; 
a valuable diamond-rinff glittered upon one of 
the fingers of his right hand: and the purse, 
from which he had extracted the coin to liqui- 
date the first week's rent to Mr. Bobus, was 
apparentiy well filled with gold. He hai^ 
arrived at the gate of the alley in a hackney- 
coach ; and the driver had carried a portman- 
teau and a writing-desk up to the apartment 
hired by the stranger. In a word, everything 
belonffing to, and about, this old gentleman 
bespoke wealth and importance. 

As soon as the first feeling of satisfaction at 
finding himself alone had passed away, the 
stranger placed his writing-desk in a conve- 
nient spot npon the table, and sat down to 
pen a long epistie, during which occupation he 
was frequently agitated by inward emotions to 
such an extent, that he could scarcely hold 
his pen* He wrote with trembling fingers; 
and from time to time, he pressed one ot his 
hands to his forehead, as if he were anxious to 
suppress the very thoughts that crowded in 
his imagination. The perspiration rolled down 
his cheelLS ; and ever and anon he started and 
half-dosed his desk, as a footstep in the pas- 
sage, or on the staircase without, fell npon his 
ears. 

Ac length he terminated his letter, which 
he endeavoured to read through ; but in this 
attempt he totally failed, and the big tears 
now chased each other from his eyes in rapid 
succession. He threw himself back in nis 
chair, and sobbed violently ; and then, as if 
reckless whether he were overheard or not, he 
muttered broken sentences aloud. 

"Well— it may not be too late! Oh! no— 
God forbid that it should be too late to do this 
act of justice 1 Poor innocent creature— thus 
to have been neglected I Wretch— villain that 
I am! How have the thunders of heaven 
slept so long? Wherefore have not the light- 
nines blastM me in my wicked career ? Bnty 
Oh! the wrath of an offended Deity has over- 
taken me: it has never left me since I did the 
deed! I have not known a happy hour— a 
happy minute, — ^no, not' even an instant devoid 
of care, since that thrice accursed day ! Oh ! 
it was vile — it was cowardly — it was despicable 
thus to have aeted ! To rob the traveller on 
the highwav, who could defend himself— that 
were a noble deed compared with this ! Alas ! 
alas ! I have suffered much — ^I have suffisred 
severdy— but I have not suffered enough I No 
—this state of being is only a foretaste of the 
horrible torments — ^torture— hell — that are re- 
served for crimes like mine!" 

He ceased ; for his voice was rendered hoarse 
by deep emotion, and was then drowned in 
sobs. The agony endued by that old man— ^ 
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the bitter, bitter angaish of his soul was indeed 
the ^conseqaence of some dread crime — the 
fruit of a remorse which belonged to tarpitade 
that most have been very terrible ! 

He rose and walked towards the window. 
The morning, which had been snnny and bean- 
tifal, was succeeded by an afternoon of rain 
and gloom. The waters ponred down in tor- 
rents ; and for some moments he watched the 
pyramid of x|in as it fell into the coort be- 
neath. And the variable dimate of this country 
brought to ids mind the beantiful atmosphere 
of his own nMive France : and as he read the 
address of the letter which be had folded and 
now held Ija his hand, he sighed deeply. For 
he knew that the shores of that land were 
closed against him ; lie felt that he should die 
without ^eholding its capital — the gay city of 
Paris, onc% again; — and he felt the interdiction 
to be one of the most oppressive and intoler- 
able grievances attendant upon the crime 
which he accused himself <k having com- 
mitted. 

And the rain continued to pour in torrents. 
But still the stranger determined himself to 
convey his letter to the post-office ; for he felt 
that he should not die happily unless he knew 
that he had performed that last duty. He ac- 
cordingly envdoped himself in his cloak, took 
an umbrella, and, having locked the door of 
his room, proceeded to the General Post-office. 
He pild the postage of his letter, which was 
destmed for France, and then retraced his steps 
through the torrents of rain, to his humble 
lodging. 

In the meantime Victor Melville had thrown 
himself upon his bed, and, in a state of the 
deepest ag;itation, had begun to rdiect upon 
the course ou which he was now entering. 
TibbaCts had retired for tl^O purpose of pro- 
curing something for their dinner, — for break- 
fast they had iiad none, unless the deleterious 
spirits they had drunk might be thus denomi- 
nated ; — and thus our young hero was left to 
his own meditations. But, Oh I to toss u|>on 
one*8 bed in the broad daylight — while the 
rains are pouring without, and poverty and 
hunger prevail witMn — to staled tipon the 
threshola of a crime which we dare not con- 
template, and from which we have not the 
courage to retire — ^to know that that crime viill 
alone produce the means of accomplishing 
some much desired obiect — and then to calcu- 
late the probabilities or fulure, and the chances 
of punishment, — Oh! this is passing from one 
kind of hell to another — ^this is merely making 
an exchange of tortures — this is the diflference 
between physical and mental suffering — ^the 
hunger of the body, and the thirst of the soul, 
— ^this is drinking molten lead after having 
been burnt with red-hot iipn, — and this is 
experiencing the punishment of Victor Mel- 
viUe! 

" This is indeed the progress of a drunkard 
in the ways of crime!*' said Victor, aloud, 
while he writhed upon the bed in the folds of 
his own thoughts, as if he were in the embraces 
of an anaconda: ** this is the career of him 
who yields himself up to the most pernicious 
of all habits I And yet— how to withstand the 
temptation ! Oh ! at this moment there are 



thousands of individuals in this great capital, 
who know not the cares of poverty ! Why 
should this difference exist ? Why should I be 
wretched and poor-— and another happy and 
rich ? -Wherefore should I not seek that equa- 
lization which the unjust laws of this country 
forbid ?" 

This wretched sophistry was interrupted bj 
a knock at the door of the youth's apartment. 
He started as if he had already been guilty of 
the crime he meditated, and already feared the 
domiciliary visit ot the police. A moment's 
reflection banished the cause of alarm. He 
hurried to the door, and received a packet 
from the hands of a young man, who merely 
said, " With my master's compliments, sir," — 
and then turned hastily away. Melville closed 
the. door, seated himself at the table, and with 
a trembling hand opened the packet. A ma- 
nuscript feU to the groond—itwas his own tale 
— ^the tale he had so confidently sent to the 
publisher in Paternoster Bow ! All hopes sank 
with him. There was a short note in the en- 
velope which contained the manuscript : and 
that note briefly expressed a regret that the 
tale was npt. suited to the pages of the perio- 
dical, to the editor of which it had ,been ad- 
dressed. 

Evils never come singly: and if anything 
were wanting to confirm the wavering resolu- 
tions of this poor young man, and urge him on 
to crime, circumstances had of a surety con* 
spired to accomplish this aim. From. that 
instant he no longer hesitated what step to 
pursue ; but awaited the retnm of Mr. Tibbatts 
in a sombre mood of obstinacy, dogged reso* 
Intion, and the recklessness of a despairing 
man. 

Mr. Tibbatts returned, after having prevailed 
upon a butcher in the neighbourhood to sup- 
ply him with some meat'-a publican to iUl 
nis botttle with brandy — and a baker to 
display his generosity to the extent of a 
quartern loaf. At three o'clock he and Mel- 
ville sat down to their dinners; and the re- 
mainder of the afternoon was passed in drink- 
ing and smoking. 

As the evening approached, the raiH fell less 
violently; but the artillery of heaven com- 
menced its dreadful din. The thunders rolled, 
and the lightnings flashed ; and the moments 
of perfect stillness which succeeded each clap 
seemed to inspire the minds of the two 
carousers with awe. But this effect soon 
passed away ; and as, one by one, the lights 
in the windows of the houses in Albion Build- 
ings were extinguished, they exchanged signifi- 
cant glances with each other, — as much as to 
say, '* The hour approaches !" — and then, as if 
those words had really issued from their lips, 
they laid, ^' Come, drink,*' — another manner of 
expressing a sentiment understood by both — 
the sentiment that the time for the trial of 
their courage was at hand I 

The storm howled without — the thunders 
rolled at less distant intervals, — and from time 
to time the flashes of vivid lightning called 
into fall and perfect outline all the houses 
seen from the window of Victor's apartment. 
It was at the moment when one long and loud 
clap of thunder had just sank into the silence 
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of the night, that the dock of 8l Fftnrs pro- 
claimed tlie hoar. 

Melville coanted the strokeA^^^ne, two, 
three, — ^and so on, — nntil h9 bad nambered 
eleven 

'' £l'even !" cried Tibbatts : '<I did not think 
it was 80 late.** 

*^ Eleven I" said Victor ;— and that hoar ap- 
peared to be the knell of his happiness for ever 
— ^the tocsin of a rained sool 1 

*< In half-an-hoor well go to work," observed 
Hr. Tibbatts; "I know that Bobas sleeps 
pretty sound. It was a capital idea of mine. 
But jon don't drink r 

Melville filled his glass with brandy-and- 
water, and lighted another cigar with the hope 
of composing his ideas. Bat he experienced 
a mental agitation and bodily uneasmess — an 
oppression at the h^art, and a weight npon the 
chest — which rendered ihat half-hoar of sas- 
pense absolately intolerable'! 

At length Tibbatts tossed off the remainder 
of his liqaor, and ro^gJiastily from his chair. 

^ Every one is in ' Q.ed now," said ^ in a 
low and hoarse voice :'^ we caaillM^oose a 
better moment." 

" Ton are afraid, Tibbatts,'' said Melville, 
appalled at the change innis companion's 
tone. 

" Afraid I** ejacnlated the tempter, affecting 
a chockle : '' there is not mach to be afraid 
bfl" 

" Suppose the door stiSald be locked ?" ob- 
served MelvUIe, trembling violently, and al- 
most hoping that a reply in the affirmative 
would be given. 

'^ J know all about tAo/," answered Tibbatts, 
** The door is sure to be locked; but it lifts off 
its hinges : and that we mast do as gently as 
possible. I've got a dark lantern in my room, 
which I shall take with me, so as to throw a 
momentary glare upon the portmanteau in 
case I doa't pat my hand upon it in an instant** 
Mr. Tibbatts procured the lantern from his 
own apartment ; and at the same time he satis- 
fied himself that all the inmates of the exten- 
sive lodging-house were quiet. He returned to 
Melville*s room, and then informed him of the 
mode of procedare to be adopted. Victor was 
about to decline at once to enter any farther 
into the scheme of villany : but the thought 
of Louise— of his unsuccessfol tale— of his 
poverty— and of his denuded, pocket, once 
more armed him with that desperate courage 
which was necessary for the execution of the 
project. 

It was within half-an-honr of midnight, — the 
storm still raged with appalling violence, — and 
the night was dark as pitch, save at those in- 
tervals when the whole metropolis was lighted 
np with a sudden blaze of fire produced by the 
flashes of lightning. Tibbatts slowly led the 
way down the flight of stairs leading to the 
apartment of Mr. Kobus ; and Victor followed 
with noiseless steps. Tibbatts gentlv tried the 
door ; and, to his joy and astonishment^ he 
found that it was not locked. 

'* Now, then,! my boy," said Tibbatts, in a 
low whisper to his companion, *' we shall soon 
complete the job." | 

As he uttered theso words, he cautiously | 



pushed the door open, and Victor mechani- 
cally drew nearer towards the threshold. Tib- 
batts stole into the apartment, and was silently 
and slowly advancing towards the spot where 
he knew that tJUe portmanteau of his landlord 
nsaallv stood, when his foot slipped upon 
something that seemed greasy ana wet. At 
that instant a flash of lightning of exceeding 
brightness illuminated the whole room for 
several seconds, and J ibbatts mechanically cast 
his eyes towards the floor. He staggered, as 
a terrible picture rapidly hot distinctly met his 
view, and then disappeared. 

" Victor— Victor— Melville I" he cried in a 
faint tone of voice ; " in the name of heaven, 
where are yoa V* 

*'Here — here,** was the reply: ''is anything 
the matter?" 

Tibbatts immediately opened his dark lan- 
tern, so that the light fell upon the floor: 
Melville drew near the spot ; and a ghastly — 
a hideous spectacle met the eyes of those two 
men who had sought that room for plunder. 
Beneath the glare of the lantern was seen the 
body of a man, lying with his back upon the 
floor, and with his distorted countenance up- 
wards. A hideous gash across the throat, and 
a razor lying in a pool of blood near him, at 
once convinced them that some terrible deed 
had been lately committed there. Again a 
flash of lightning illumined the chamber ; and 
Victor recoiled, horror-struck, towards the 
door, for he thought that the lips of the corpse 
moved, and that its eyes, which were open^ 
rolled in their sockets. But his imagination 
alone had produced that idea. 

** Come — come away, — for heaven's sake let 
ns stay here no longer !" said Melville in an 
agonising tone of voice. 

At that instant a footstep was heard npon 
the stairs ; and a long and hearty curse at the 
darkness of the night tell from the lips of the 
individual who was ascending the steps. 

"Here is Robus himself!" ejaculated Mel- 
Tille ; and, without knowing what step to take, 
or what to do, he harried up-stairs to his own 
apartment. 

Influenced by some idea that his own safety 
was at stake, he seized his hat, and again 
rushed towards the stairs with the precipitation 
of an individual escaping fVom the officers of 
justice. The form of that bloody corpse 
haunted him at every step : his brain seemed 
on fire — and yet a cold perspiration broke out 
all over his body. As he hurried down the 
stairs, he heard the voices of Tibbatts and the 
landlord in loud altercation in the apartment 
where the body lay ; and he perceived that the 
tones of Mr. Robus were coarse and thick, as 
if influenced by drinking. 

Without waiting to ascertain the cause of 
the dispute between Tibbatts and his landlord, 
and still urged onwards by the idea that his 
own safety should be alone constilted at that 
crisis^ the young man flew down stairs, hurried 
out of the front door, and continued his flight 
along the court, into the street, as rapidly as 
his legs would carry him. He was heedless of 
the rain and of the violence of the storm ; for 
he was pursued by the constant conviction of 
imminent danger, and haunted by the grim 
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and ghastlj features of the corpse of which 
he hM caught so perfect, although transient, a 
Tiew in the chamher of a mysterious death. 

41 i» • • • 

The clock of St. Paul's struck the honr of 
midnight as Melville entered Aldersgate Street 
from Westmoreland Buildings. The rain had 
subsided, and a cold wind had sprung up in its 
place. The din of the loud bell oscillated 
upon his ears with that foreboding prolonga- 
tion of sound which is caused by the breeze ; 
and this circumstance recalled all the horrors 
of his situation to the mind of the unhappy 
young man. He was houseless — abroad in 
London, in the middle of the night, without 
the means of procuring a lodging, and not 
daring to return to the one which he had just 
left It was for some time impossible for him 
to collect all his ideas into such a focus as to 
enable him to reflect with precision ; but the 
chilly night air soon cooled his heated brain, 
and he was enabled, as he walked rapidly along 
the street, to examine the circumstances which 
had thus rendered him an outcast £roni the 
only place he could call his home. 

He knew not how to account for the myste- 
xious events of that eveninff. A dreadful 
murder or a determined suicide had been evi- 
dently committed in the apartment which was 
usually inhabited bv his landlord; and he 
knew that the victim was not the landlord 
himself. He did not fe^ any apprehension 
relative to a suspicion of the murder being ex- 
cited against him or his companion in the at- 
tempt at robbeiy; but he a«red not return 
home, because he knew not how to explain his 
pjfesence in the room where the dreadful deed 
BM been committed. 

As he thus pondered upon his position, he 
walked rapidly on towards Goswell Street, and 
scarcely noticed which way he was tak^, or 
what was nassing around him. The pale, 
•qualid, and nameless forms of vice, which 
haunt the night of vast ciiieB, were creeping 
back, one by one, to the darkness of their own 
abodes; and all those hideous representations 
of poverty,— those personifications of all the 
miseries and crimes of the human race, which 
the hours of dusk spawn forth, were gradually 
relinquishing the streets that were even too 
cold for them* And those wretched beings had 

S laces which they might designate homes ; but 
lelville had not even a heap of straw on 
which to rest his head! The silence of the 
night, which in a few short hours would again 
be broken bjjr the awakening thousands of 
hearts, the lifting up of myriads of voices, and 
the collision of countless interests, was abso- 
lutely appalliflff to the houseless wanderer. 
The echo of his own footsteps seemed to re- 
mind him that it was shortly destined to cease 
at any hospitable door thrown open to receive 
him. 

He could not conceal from himself the fact 
that his desperate habiu of intemperance had 
reduced him to the pitch of misery in which 
he then found himself. Had he not yielded 
to the force of example and partaken of the ' 
deceitful draught tendered him by his com- 
panion in crimoi tie would neves haTQ safi[ere4 : 



the power of temptation to predominate over 
the better feelings of his mind. His brows 
contracted as he thought of his degraded con- 
dition ; and had not the reminiscence of his 
Louise been ever in his memory, he would have 
at once terminated all his sorrows in the blood 
of suicide. 

It would be impossible to sar how he con- 
trived to while away the time till momins^ He 
wandered about the streets, reckless of ue di- 
rection he pursued, and having no distinct aim 
in view. He at one time arranged a thousand 
wild plans of reformation and lu^ppiness in his 
mind ; and when they were all suddenly de- 
stroyed by the conviction that he was a mi- 
serable outcast— a ^rey to a vice which threat- 
ened him with bobilyand mental destruction. 
Sometimes he sat down upon the steps of a 
door untU the gruff voice or a watchman com- 
manded him to *'move on ;" for the enactments 
of the Englidi covemment and its myrmidons 
do not even a&ow the houseless wanderer to 
rest Umsdf in the open streets, while the 
rulers of tbo lud repoee on beds of down and 
silk! 

Many miles did the poor young man wander 
about on that miserable night — a victim to all 
the conflicting emotions which ma^ be supposed 
to have haunted his troubled mmd. At one 
moment a prey to delusive hope, the miseriee 
of the streets were all banished from his me- 
mory: in the next ^e wept bitter— bitter-* 
burning tears of anguish, as he saw himself 
thus destitute of even the means of procuring 
rest! ' 

At len|;th themominff dawned upon the vast 
metropolis : and MelviOe found himself upon 
the confines of that mighty BabeL There 
the mind, oppressed by the consciousness that 
in the myriaas of houses hi that dty a happi- 
ness was in eanstenoe with which itself was 
nnaequainted, might step aside and find a 
breathing-space, even amid the reckfess action 
of its own giant breast. On looking back, that 
vast assemblage of edifices was seen stretching 
over hill and plain like tiie Babylon of ancient 
days; and its thousand towers were gilded 
with the rays ot a joyous snn. Those rays fell 
brighdy upon the dome of St. Paul's, and 
mside its pmnacle glitter like a disUnt light- 
house upon some uM rock. The dark towers 
of the Abbey of Westminster, which seemed 
to defjT the ravages of time, and despise the 
centuries that have already passed over their 
heads, firowned above the myriads of dwellmgs 
around them, and raised their summits to hea- 
ven like two Goliahs in the midst of a mighty 
army. For it is in the still hour of the morn- 
ing, before the wholesome life of cities is fnllj 
awake, that London presents her most striking 
aspect to him who surveys her from a little 
distance. Then it is that the everiasting cloud 
is lifted for a moment from her forehead, and 
the fresh fan of the morning passes through 
her stifling streets ; and amid the yet smokeless 
air, the eye rests upon pinnacle and spire that 
steal, one by one, mto the unadulterated light 
of the young day, and mark distances, which 
in another hour, will have no representative al 
that mijestic congress. Then London, in her 
veatnessy may be reckoned by her steeples; 
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and the thousand flngen with which she points 
up into the clear cool morning, are as an index 
to the miffhty Tolnme whose mjriad pages lie 
closed below. 

Melville still wandered on, ignorant of what 
conrse he was pn^sainfl^ and scaicelj knowing 
what plan to adopt, upon inqniiy of a gar- 
dener whom he met, ana who was on his waj 
to^one of the markets of the metropolis, Victor 
fonnd that he was in Camden Town. A sadden 
idea flashed across his mind. He remembered 
the old lady and her daughter with whom he 
had trarelled in the diligence from Paris ; and 
he determined to arail himself of the pressing 
inritation which had been giren him when he 
bade them adieu in Gracechorch Street. He 
did not staj to reflect upon the eaunse he was 
to make for his earlj intmsion ; but no sooner 
had he ascertained that the clock had struck 
eight, than he inquired his way to Terrywhist 
Terrace, and presented himself at the dwelling 
of the proprietor of that line of buildings. 

He gaye a loud double knock at the firont 
door, and aweke the echoes up and down the 
terrace. In a moment a window was opened 
on the second floor, and out popi»ed a head 
with a white cotton nightcap upon it: and, as 
soon as the ^yes which belonged to that head 
had ascertained the nature of the visitor, the 
head popped in again : then a window on the 
fourth floor was nastily thrown open, and 
another head, omameated with curl-papers, 
was thrust forth; and meteor-like, that also 
disappeared in another instant. Then the 
front-door was thrown wide open ; and a dirty 
girl appeared upon the threshold. 

•<This is the house of Mr. and Mrs. Terry- 
whist, I beUeTe?" said MelriUeb somewhat 
timidly. 

^^Yesy" zeplied the girL ^Thqr isn't np 
yet." 

«« Oh I in that case I win wait a litde," said 
Melville, making a motion as if he would 
enter the house. 

Onie girl hastily abandoned the door, rushed 
np the passage, and called forth the name of 
Mrs. JuDbins as loudly as she could, at the top 
of the kitchen stairs. The female thus adjured 
shortly made her appearance : and a very sin- 
gular appearance it was. She was an aged 
woman of about sixty; and her nose was cou" 
stderably begrimed with snu£ An old black 
silk bonnet was veiy airily perched npon the 
summit of her head; and ner sleeves were 
tucked up, because this worthy female was en- 
gaged in the pleasing and domestic avocation 
ot <»iAiin'i'g the kitchen grate. To her did 
Melville explain the cireumstanoe of his ac- 
quaintance with Mrs. and Miss Terrywhist, 
and invented some lame excuse at the moment 
for his early call. 

'« You'd better walk in, then,** said the old 
woman, eyeing our hero most suspiciously; 
and when she had conducted him into the litue 
back parlour, she very prudently removed the 
silver spoons and forks which were lying upon 
the table. She then banged the door, and 
crept np-stairs to announce the anival of thia 
nntimely visitor. 

In about a quarter of an hoar, a very slow 
and solemn Mep was heard desceoding the 



stairs ; and a little old man, very stont, very 
consequential, and very sedate, and whose cor- 
pulence was enveloped in a Parisian silk dress- 
u^S gown, entered ue room wlmre Melville wsis 
sitting." y 

** wod mornings sir," said the little old gen- 
tleman. *'You are weHsome. My wife has 
oommnnicated to me, in impassioned language, 
and with a due appreciation of ^our kindness, 
the pleasing fact of the attention which she 
experienced at your hands during her journey 
from the metropolis of Phu^ce to the capital of 
this country." 

This harangue was delivered in a slow and 
solemn tone, which admirably suited the pace 
at which the old gentleman walked ; and due 
emphasis was laid upon every word. Melville 
immediately comprehended the failing of Mr. 
Tenywhist— namdy, a desire to be thought a 
very clever man. 
** You will excuse my early visit, sir," began 

our hero; **but the truth is ^ 

'*! do not apprehend," interrupted Mr. 
Terrywhist, with suitable gravity, "that any 
apology is necessary: indeed, I can safely 
bring my mind to the satisfactory conclusion, 
and to the settled opinion, that a morning's 
walk in the suburbs of this city has procured 
me the honour of your company. The morn- 
ing's meal will be shortly served up: your 
presence at the breakfast-table will confer an 
honour upon me— a favour upon my family— 
and, I fondly hope, no inconvenience upon 
yourself." 

** Curiosity impelled me to visit the Terreee^ 
which, I understood, owed its origin to you, 
sir," said Melville; ''and therefore I accept 
your invitation with the greatest pleasure." 

**This Terraee, sir," coutmued Mr. Terry- 
whist, seating himself with the solemnity of a 
Pasha, and ulking with the gravity of a judge, 
'*was built by the humble individual who now 
addresses you. Mine, sir, has been a chequered 
life — ^bnt I am not ashamed of confessing that 
the trophies of my present fortunes were raised 
upon the glories of my own abilities." 

Mr. Terrywhist paused to see what efieet 
ibis well-rounded period would produce npon 
our hero : but as Melville only knocked an ob- 
trusive cat off his Imees, Mr. Terrywhist pro- 
ceeded with additional solemnity. 

'*Yes, sir," said he, shaking his head, ''mina 
has indeed been a chequered life! I com- 
menced mv career in this world in the honour- 
able, but humble sphere of a tinker ; and to 
the fortunate occurrence of being sent for three 
months to the county gaol, I am indebted for 
my rapid, and I may say, my astonishing sne- 
cess in life." 

••Indeed!" ejaculated MelvUle. "^Thatwaa 
a strauffe beginnings was it not?" 

•* A deep mystery is attached to that trans- 
action, young man," said Mr. Terrywhist, with 
awful solemnity of manner, in which he quite 
outdid the Ohost in J3asae<. •• The particnlaca 
of the case are these, as they are now confi- 
dently exposed to you. It was on a delidoua 
evening in May, while the birds were singii^ 
in the oountrr* and London was full of life and 
animation, that I was drinking beer out of a 
quart pot in a cellar. A noblemao— one of 
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those wild children of nttore who delight in noc- 
luraal revels— entered the place, soon hecame 
engaged in a dispute with an anoffending coal- 
heaver, and knocked him down with the quart 
pot oat of which I had been drinking. 1 was 
aomehow implicated in this affair; and the 
nobleman, myself, and coalheaver were all 
taken np next morning before the magistrate. 
The nobleman instanUy proposed to me to 
take the whole blame npon myself, in con- 
sideration of a munificept reward. I did so — 
I pleaded gnilty to the fact of having levelled 
that respectable coalheaver with a quart pot — 
I exonerated the nobleman— I was sent to pri- 
son for three months — I received a noble re- 
ward-— and from that day everything has pros- 
pered with mo." 

Melville was about to make some suitable 
comment npon this ^traordioaiy tale, which 
was delivered with all the solemnity of a mo- 
narch's speech from the throne, when an old 
woman, who had now condescendingly laid 
aside her bonnet, entered the room to say that 
** the breakfastesses was all served np m the 
firont parlour, and that the ladies was a waitin' 
for the favour of the gen*lmen's company." 

" Very well, Mrs. Jubbins," said Mr. Terry- 
whist; and rising from his chair with all ima- 
ginable solemnity, he led the way into the 
tjront parlour, where Mrs. and Miss Terrywhist 
where seated at Uie breakfast table. A grand 
interchange of compliments, inquiries, and an- 
swers then took place. 

" Ah I Mr. Melville, how afar you ?" cried 
Mrs. Terrywhist. "I raly thought ypa*d quite 
forgot us." 

** This is kind of you to find us ont," sim- 
pered Miss Elizabeth. *'I often told ma we 
should be sure to meet yon again." 

"How is ihBl nice gentleman which tra- 
relled with us ?" asked Mrs. Terrywhist : and 
before Melville had time to reply, she added, 
" But yon ain't looking so well as you was. 

" The wind is rather high this morning," an- 
swered Victor, glancing hastily at his dis- 
ordered dress ; " and I have been taking a very 
loog walk." 

" Well, now — do sit down, and make yourself 
quite at home," said Mrs. Terrvwhijit, with 
peculiar emphasis upon the words printed in 
italics. 

'^Mr. Melville is as welcome as if he were a 
prodigal son, returning to partake of the fatted 
cal^" said Mr. Terrywhist, drawing his dressing 
gown around him, as a prior arrangement to 
2ie occupation of cutting a magnidcent ham 
which stood before him. 

Scarcely had the little par^ got settled over 
their cofiee, muffins, &c., and scarcely bad Mrs. 
, and Mtos Terrywhist discussed each about half 
a pound of ham and quantities of scandal to 
boos when a little pony-chaitte drove up to the 
door. 

" Here's Balls come to breakfast, I do de- 
clare !" Maculated Miss Betsy, as soon as she 
had taken a .survey f£om the parlour window ; 
T~aod in the, cou|ve of a feiv minutes, Mrs. 
Jnbbins introduced that gentleman into the 
room. 

Mr. Balls was an individual of about thirty, 
and possessed features which were marked 



with peculiarly angular characteristics. His 
nose was quite peaked — his chin was pointed 
— his lips were thin — and the termination of 
his forehead at his eye-brows was also marked 
by a sharp line. He was attired in a suit of 
somewhat dingy black : but a massive watch- 
chain With numerous seals, divers gold rings 
on his Hngers, and a large diamond pin in his 
shirt, showed that he was not so dressed by 
reason oi poverty. It will be recollected that 
Mr. Balls carried on the extremely lucrative 
and responsible business of a pawnbroker, and 
that he had married one of Miss Teriywhist's 
cousins. In fact, he looked like a pawnbroker: 
and he took his seat with the familiarity of a 
family connexion. 

** A fine morning, sir," said he to Melville, 
as soon as an introduction had taken place be- 
tween the two gentlemen. 

" Bather chilly," observed our hero. 

"I suppose you have taken a good walk 
this morning, sir?" said Mr. Balls. ''Did you 
come from London ?" • 

Melville answered in the affirmative. 

''Oh! then I dare say yon have told the 
ladies all the news?" said Mr. Balls. '* Ladies 
like hearing Or reading of things of that 
kind." 

** Of what kind?" ejaculated Mrs. Terry- 
whist : '^I'm sure that Mr. Melville hasn't told 
us no news." 

"Farther than his own conversational 
powers are possessed of originality and 
novelty," said Mr. Terrywhist^ solemnly con- 
veying a piece of ham to his lips while he 
was speaking, "I know nothing absolutely 
new which he has detailed to us." 

" Then you havn't heard about that singular 
business in the City, sir, I suppose?" said 
Mr. Balls, addressing himself to our hero. 

"No," repUed MeivUle. "AtaU events I 
am ignorant of the matter to which you may 
allude ;" — and, as he spoke, he turned deadly 
pale and trembled violently. 

"Why, the lact is," resumed Mr. Balls, 
"that a most dreadful murder was com- 
mitted " 

"A murder!" ejaculated Melville, in a TOice 
of terror. 

" Tes — a di^padfiil murder, upon the person 
of an old gentleman — name unknown— in 
some place leading out of Bartholomew 
Close." 

"Good heavens!" screamed Mrs. Terry- 
whist : " and so there will be another person 
hanged, then ?" 

"Hanged I" involuntarily repeated Melville ; 
and the knife and fork which he held in his 
hand, fell npon his plate. 

" It appears," continued Mr. BaUs, not at- 
taching any sinister importance to the emo- 
tions displayed by the young man,— "it ap- 
pears that a person of the name of Robot, was 
returning home very late last night, and was 
going np-stfurs to t^leep in a garret of his 
house, as he had let his own apartment in the 
morning to a strange gentleman, who, by the 
way, they say was a Frenchman—" 
"A Frenchman !" exclaimed MelviUe. 
"Yes— a Frenchman: and this Frenchman 
was the victim," continued Mr. BaUs. "But, 
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A8 I was saying* this Robas was going up- 
stairs, when it seems that he foand a person 
tn the room which he bad let to the fSrench^ 
man. He asked this person what be wanted 
Ihere ; and the person said that he had beard 
a noise— that he had come down stairs from 
his own room— and that he found the French- 
man murdered* When the constables came 
(for thfo Bobos soon went and spread the 
alarm), the witness said that he had also seen 
a young man, who lived in the house, which 
is a lodging-house, hurrying out of the room 
where the murder had been committed." 

** And that young man was the murderer 
then ?" said Blrs. Terrywhist. 

''Of coarse he was," answered Mr. Balls. 
** I have not been able to ascertain any further 
particulars ; nor do I know the names of any 
of the parties connected with the transaction* 
One thing, however, is very certain ; — ^and this 
18 that the officers a^ after the young fellow, 
who has absconded." 

«' The villain!" cried Miss Betsy: " I hope 
^ey will take him. Heavens I Mr. Melvillei-- 
are you ill?" 

''No— it is nothing— a sudden headache," 
cried Victor, impatiently. "This news — the 
idea of a fellow-creature being murdered — and 
the long walk that I took--all this ** 

" Ton had better lie down a little," observed 
the old gentleman : " it was wrong to take so 
long a walk, despite the charms of the country, 
without slightly breaking your fast, before you 
set out." 

" Perhaps, Mr. Melville," said Mrs. Terry- 
whist, " you would like a drop of brandy ?" 

At that instant a loud knock resounded ftom 
the front door ; and a glance through the blinds 
into the street convinced Melville that the 
officers had detected his hiding-place. The 
moment the other inmates of the room caught 
sight of the ill-looking fellows who wore the 
unmistakable air of " Mansion House runnora," 
they all expressed their surprise and astonish- 
ment at such a visit being paid to that house ; 
&nd they were too much occupied with this idea 
to notice the ashy pallor of Melville's coun- 
tenance, or the attitude of undisguised alarm 
which he had assumed. 

The knock at the door was 'toon repeated 
with considerable impatience ; and Balls him- 
self hastened to answer it. 

" What do you want here?" he demanded 
of the officers, who crowded round the steps. 

" We have traced the supposed murderer of 
the unfortunate Frenchman to this ' terrace," 
was the answer, " and our last informant says 
that he entered one of the houses. I hope you 
will not offer any obstruction to the erecntion 
of our duty." 

" Kot in the least," said Balk. " But I can 
assure you that you are mistaken. There is no 
one here, but the family of Mr. Terrywhist, 
and a young friend of his — a Mr. Mel- 
ville " 

The officers did not allow Mr. Balls time to 
finish his sentence. They rushed into the 
house — saw that the parlohr^door was open — 
and crowded into the breakfast-room, to the 
utter (lisiaay of Mr. Terrywhist, his wife, and 
iaoghter. But who can depict the horror and 



surprise of those worthy and hospitable indivi- 
duals, when the officers of justice pounced 
upon Melville, and when that unfortunate 
young man fell upon his knees, exclaioiing^; 
" Mercy 1 mercy I I am innocent — Oh I I am 
innocent I" 

" Come— come along 1" peculated one ol 
the officers, brutally shaking his prisoner. 

"What! MelviUe a felon ?~impossible I" 
exclaimed Mr. Terrywhist, who had not over* 
heard the parley of Mr. Balls with the officers 
at the front-door. 

" It is veiy possible, though," cried the head 
constable;— "and if he don't take precioBa 
good care, he'll have this before he's twor 
months older," added this merciful man, layiog 
his head upon one shoulder, and diving down: 
a little — ^a pantomime which was intended ta. 
convev the idea of a man hanging. 

" Mr. Melville, what does this mean ?" de- 
manded Mr. Terrywhist, still confident tha^ 
the behaviour of the constables was the result 
of a mistake. 

"It means, sir," answered our hero, in ar 
voice almost choked with sobs, " that I am a&* 
cased of that murder, of which you have now 
heard some of the particulars I Bat I am in- 
nocent — I take Gk>d to witness that I am inno- 
cent I A strange combination of drenm-* 
stances — ^the viUany of a friend — and other 
collateral events, haT^eihiis tended to throw 
suspicionupon me. I wpetki, I repeat— 4hat I 
am innocent." 

The officers did not allow their prisoner 
time to say anything more c they epeedily at« 
tached a pair of manacles to his hands, and 
dragged him away from the house, while Mr. 
Terrywhist and his family surveyed this sin* 
ga)|ir and unexpected scene with the utmost 
astonishment, commingled with the deepest 

grief. 

* • a • • 

• * • • 

The wanderer, amid all the crowded and 
stirring scenes of this Great Babylon of the 
West, will find few presenting more gioomy 
effects to the outward eye, and the meraltat 
none offering more varieid or affecting objecu 
to the eye of the spirit, than the prison of 
Newgate. The death-bed hath* known no 
anguish, and the churchyard witnessed no 
sorrow, like the anguish and the sorrow that 
have wandered within those walls. Many a 
light heart hath passed by the door in the days 
of innocence, and subseqoently been dragged 
thither as an unwelcome visitor, over the rough 
places of this worid. There hath been quick* 
ened in many a breast the undying worm ; and 
there hath arisen in many an one the inefiaUe 
star. Hope hath laid down her treasure, and 
fear his burden on the threshold of that place; 
and beneath those lofty roofs have met all the 
secrets and mingled sil the emotions of the 
human soul! 

There is another point of view in which the 
yards and cells of Newgate are scenes of most 
moomful interest. Like the churchyard, they 
are places of separation — their moral atmo* 
sphere is heavy with farewells. How many a 
loud tie has been for ever broken in New- 
gate ;^ho^ many bosoms have there throhhed 
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against aach other for the last ttnia! How 
aiaay hands have thera^ esEchanged the lin|er* 
fag press which seems afraid to sever, for fear 
the poise shonld eease to beat I How many 
•ools, keenly tried hy the rigoor of aeate 
nisery, hare iotereommnnicated for the last 
tfaie on the threshold of one of those dnngeon- 
doon, and set forth on those opposite roads, 
one of whieh leads throng the low, dark, ana 
oninoas portal to the seaibld I The golden 
bowl of Hope has been for ever broken within 
the walls of Newoate, and the sOver chords of 
afieetion loosened in its cells: bnt no monn- 
aient remains of all the monxnliil scenes which 
that prison hath witnessed, save those only 
whieh memoiy hath erected In the lonely 
kearts that were widowed or orphaned there^— 
and which lore has too often since inscribed 
with the name and characters of thb bxad I 

It was to Newgate that Victor Melyille was 
oondncted, after hanng been snbjeeted to a 
long examination before a magistrate. The 
heart of the yonng man was nearly broken ; 
for the Tery individoal who had led him into 
crim»— the rery person who had tempted him 
with the proposal to relieTe his embarnssments 
bv robbeiy— -the Yety wretch who had primed 
lum with the flames of hell which the ingennity 
of man has modified into alcoholie drink— that 
veiy man had appeared in cadence against 
himt With the cool and calm indiiference of 
innocence, had Mr. Tibbatts stepped forward 
as the witness against his friend--^ jonng^ 
his inexperienced Tictim: with all the flnency 
of tnith had he told so plausible a tale to the 
magistrate, that MelTills's guilt was deemed 
bnt too evident ;*and with the most perfect 
eallonsness had this miscreant pnt npon recc»d 
that testimony which conld not do otherwise 
than materially accelerate, if not altogeUier 
seal, the dreadfiil fote of the hero of this tale. 

For how many crimes has Intempenuice to 
answer! Appeal to the widow— the orphan— 
and the childless,— ask the diseased, the poor, 
and the criminal,— address yourself to aU the 
loathed inmates of prisons, of mad-cdUs, of 
hospitals, and laaar-lioases,— ask them all, wAo 
made them what they are ?— and one appsUing, 
agonising, terrific combination of nnearth^ 
voices wul proclaim the aocnrsed name of Ln- 
temperance 1 Mr. Tibbatts was therefore only 
one of the agents throngh whose means this 
same degraded and degiiUling vice was iadi- 
lectly acting. 

The reader can aarily eonedve the Batare of 
the evidence given agiunst Melville npon the 
occasion of the exammatfam before the magis« 
txate; and so oondnsiTe was that OTidence 
considered, that this fonctionaiy did not hesi- 
tate to commit the prisoner for trial at the ap- 
proachhig assises. Melville had not ofitsred a 
word of explanation : in the first place, becaose 
the prostration of his mind beneath this accn- 
mnlated weight of misfortune was soch, that 
all his energies seemed paralysed, and the 
powers of vtterance were suspended;— and in 
the second plaee, because he could only escape 
from the imputatkm of one horrible crime by 
confessinff to another— and death would hare 
been prelinble to the longest existenoe wbea. 
shaded by dishonoor. 



And now we find the unfortunate Melvilla 
left to himself in the dreary cell to which ha 
was conducted in Newgate, in Newgate! Yes— 
he was in Newgate; and he soon set himself 
busily to work to anticipate all the horrors of the 
career which seemed to stretch before him. 
He thought -that he should probably leave that 
prison only fwjcs again. The finl time would 
be to proceed to the solemn tribunal, where 
he— innocent and guiltless of the dread crime 
imputed to him— -would be condemned by 
human short-sightedness to a terrible death- 
death npon the public scaffold ! He thought 
that^ wnile men without would be pursuing 
their daily aTOcations as if all were proceed, 
ing pleasantly and smoothly with this world's 
deniaens— as if there were not in exiftence % 



sioffle soul then tormented with all the ago- 
nising anffuish of the damned— a« if no call 
upon tender sympathy at such an hour de- 
manded one look to be aTorted from the sordid 
interests of life, towards* a suffering fellow 
creature;— he thought that at the moment 
when music would be playing here, peo|»le 
laughhig there^ and the rulers of'the Isnd 
waUdng abroad in all the self-complacency of 

g^mp and power,— lie thought that while some 
nd coupie was being joined in the bonds of 
eternal Ioto, or while some father was hailing 
the birth of his firrt-bom,— ^hile, in a word, 
millions and millions were supremely happy, 
and joyous, and gay,— he thought that a sen- 
tence of death would be pronounced soma 
mornings while all this was taking place upon 
himself! And such a death,— the death of 
strangulation —the death of apoplexy — the 
death of a gush of the blood to the brain, the 
tenderest mirt of the human body,— a death 
which would almost force the eyes firom their 
sockets — a death which would leave him 
danaling in the air, while he could not eren 
gratify uie natural impulse of holding up his 
hands to save himself; .because those hands 
would be bound together Ufort, and a cord 
would connect his arms bekmi him;— O 
heavens ! such a death as this— for a human 
being, sifted with the aeutest feelings, to die! 
DeaS by strangulation,— lianging;—«slling by 
one's own weight,— end them that gush of 
blood, through millions of yielding, cracking; 
bustfag Tcins and arteries, to the head,— Ohl 
the idea was horrible— hoirible— most hor- 
rible! It made the poor youth press his 
hands to his brow, as if to drive that madden- 
ing thouoht firom his heated— his burning ima- 

Te%--4he iSrsf time that he antitipated to 
leaTO his cell, would be^ he thought, to hear 
that dreadful sentence pronounced; and the 
seooaif time— No— no !— he could not sufier his 
imagination to complete the sentiment,— he 
would not entertain so atrocious an idea,— he 
could not permit himself to believe that the 
thought was true! But, alas!— the dread 
reality must be contemplated— he must look 
the grim spectre in the face ! Even if he shut 
his CTes, that dreadful goblin was there, before 
him,* substantial and palpable, and circling 
around his narrow celf. Ohl there wa* the 
horrible thought— a thought that would not 
abandon him,— Hthe tiionght which he enter- 
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tained that his second departure from that 
place would he to pass through a small yard to 
a cell called the press-room, where his chains 
would be knocked ot^ and while a chaplain 
was calling upon him to prepare for death, — 
and that from the press-room he would hare 
to widk slowly and solemnly (a mourner at his 
own funeral I) through three or four narrow 
and gloomy passages, every echo of which 
would seem the warning Toice of some one 
who had traversed those corridors before, and 
upon the same mission ; — and that he would 
, pass through the kitcaen, ^here people would 
be preparing the food of those who were to 
Iwe for that dim and for many, many days, — 
and that all tBii While the minister of the 

§ospd would be reading the service for the 
ead, and the bell of Saint Sepulchre's (omi- 
nous name 1) would be ringing a funeral knell ; 
—and that tens of thousands of human bethgs 
would be assembled in the street to behOl4 a 
human being die, and that he wotil4 selB Ihe 
grim apparatus Of death erected. iiA and 
lowering as the ^ might be; il the aoor 

which SO n^ttf V^ ^^7 ^^^^ ^<4b ^^ hour by 
hoar, with light berarts ! Could tte I6ktend the 
picture, and anticipate all the horfbb o. the 
4readed death — and the chances bi eternity ! 

Misfortune And crime had tiireB.^on that 
young man, first as a languor wfilA seises 
upon the soul -^ then like a in&Udy which 
drives that soul to insanity — and, lafif ly* they 
resembled an agony which consumed m heart; 
He could not even find solace in the reniein- 
brance o* his love for Louise ; because he felt 
that he was unwortlw of so pure a passion as 
that entertained for nim by that Amiable girl! 
Alas, is love then a flame so subtle that at th^ 
first violation ot its purity, it ibat^doAl Hi tnd 
retnrus to t)ie heavens whedce It originally de- 
scended? 11 not love a religion? — and does 
it not possess tnts SweeteH consolations? Has 
it neither retelations, nor laws, hor prophets ? 
Has it not progressed in the heart of man si- 
maltaneonsly with science ted with lloeHy? 
Is it alwajrs placed beneath tn^ ^vrav of a blibd 
destiny, without our bein^ iole Vo d^cdVer in 
oarselves a power of boi*ro^ing purity {Vom lil 
own immaculate soiffti^? Or must it h%iw- 
nally succumb,. dt&VduH^d bV kbtb flatoes which 
it has excited ?•— and shall we always trans- 
form into a poison, throa|;h the means of our 
own unworthinest, diat b&lm which wai the 
purest and most divine thitt hAli bbeil btfttowed 
upon us in this worhl? 

Melville dared not wHl» i6 tsb\l{9«. What 
could he tell her?— and vet ne trembled to 
remain silent, and cooceal from her the real 
truth of his desperate— his terrible position I 
Day after day passed — a week w^nt away,— 
and he still lingered in a prostrate condition ot 
the most utter helplessness. He ate his meals 
mechanically, when they were brought to him : 
he walked in the yard mechanically, when he 
was told that be might avail himsolf of the 
hours of recreation ; — and he retired to his 
couch mechanically, when the appointed time 
arrived. His couch I a miserable thin mat- 
trass, stretched upon a narrow wooden frame- 
work, with one rug to cover him 1 And then I 
his meals—* few ounces of meat» with two or | 



three potatoes for his dinner, scarcely enough 
to satisfy a child, and not more than s<:dficient 
to tantalize, in a cruel manner, the appetite oi 
a healthy and vigorous man I Oh I human 
nature has reached the extreme oi refinement 
in torturing the victims of a diseased state o- 
society— ot savage and brutal laws ! 

And during that week, which passed away 
as if every moment were borne upon the wings 
of lead Itkstead of feathers, one constant idea 
alone haunted the mind Oi Melville. Ir he lay 
down and buried his* face in the bed-clothes, 
he still saw the idea : if he walked about, that 
idea followed him ; — if he stood with his back 
against a wall, the idea got before him ; — and 
that idea was that he wwdd be doomed to die I 
When he awoke in the morning oi each day of 
that week, he said to himself, " Oh ! what a 
hideous dream I Thank God, it is but a 
dream !" — and then that momentary impulse 
passed aWay^-and there stood Death in sJll its 
dread Halxty Once more I 

Oh i if tiie drunkard only knew what misery 
dwelt in the mind of this young man, and how 
deeply he craved, even then, one drop of those 
utal liquids which had brought so much an- 
guish upon him, — if the drunkard coald but 
hav^e read the innermost workings of that 
youth's soul, he would not hesitate one mo- 
ihent to abjure the terrible habit for ever ! 

a\ ilength life became a burden to the yomg 
&an ; and hh made up his mind to rid himself 
01 so much ihisery, and to annihilate the 
i6h&tlB^l) of an l^ominious end, by immediate 
di^olutton. He would not permit himself to 
think of his tiouise ; — the rdfiiembrance of her 
charms and her virtues was maddening to 
him. He gradually accustomed himself to 
ponder-on suicide more and more calmly ; and 
at length he liii^thodically reflected upon the 
means of execiitiiig his design. Those means 
%ere not wanting. There was an old nail in 
the ^^1 of tk6 court in which he was per- 
mitted to walk ; and this he secured about his 
beirson. Rejoiced at his success at thus dis- 
covering the means of destruction so near at 
hand, he hastened to sharpen the point on the 
floot ot his ceil. It was about mid-day, at the 
expiV&tion of the first week of his incarcera- 
tion, as he thus employed himself;— and, as 
soon as he had worked the nail into a point, 
he closed the door of his cell, and prepared 
to execute his dreadful determination. 

He seated himself upon his bed— took off 
his coat — turned up the shirt-sleeve of his 
lef^ arm — and then odmlv and tranquilly con- 
sidered the veins, in search of the most suit- 
able one to perforate with the naiL Oh! it 
was with a horrible— an unnatural coldness of 
eye an4 of soul that he thus entered upon the 
dread work of suicide. That young man, in 
the bloom of youth, seated upon his miserable 
couch, and contemplating Death face to face, 
was a frightful proof of the methodical calm- 
ness with which the suicide can arm himself, 
in that which he deems the last hour of exist- 
ence! 

He selected the vein which he intended to 
pierce ; and he yraa about to apply the nail to 
the sott flesh, when precipitate steps in the 
coiriddr communicating with his cell, alarmed 
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JiiiB. Xiie steps supped at the door of his 
daageon— there was a moinentarj hesitatioa 
—-then the door was polled hastily open, and 
a fomale rushed into that dread abode. In a 
moment Melville was clasped in the arms of 
the affectionate girl from whom he had only 
a few moments preriously deemed himself 
about to separate for ever. 

'' Louise 1 Luuisel" exclaimed the young 
man, noir suddenly recalled to new life : 
f^ what angel has sent you hither ?" 

'< Oh 1 my dearest-Hiearest Victor V* ejaca- 
lated the young maiden, a ray of joy and ani- 
inaiion lighting up iier countenance: '4t was 
reserved to me-^to your own dear Louise — to 
save you from this horrible place I" 

^*Alas! no human power can save me, 
I«ouise,'' said the poor youth solemnly. 

"Yes — ^I can save you — and I will!" ex- 
claimed Louise : " I have the proof of your 
innocence in my possession — a proof which 
none can controvert ! " 

As she uttered these words, Mademoiselle 
Dorvalliers hastily drew a letter from her 
bosom, and presented it to her lover. Melville 
tore it open, and greedUy perused its contents, 
his joy and his surprise increasing with every 
line. ' When he had read the whole, he raised 
b|s eyes to heaven to express his thanks to his 
lGro4 And then once more caught to his arms 
the young and lovely messenger of such joyous 
news. 

Oh I let him despise who will, the heart of 
Woman : it is the purest of that clay which 
was fashioned by the hand of the Deity. No« 
thing is more sublime than to see the nature 
of angels ministering, on bended knees, to 
human power ^ to see woman converting all 
her su6ferings into a source of happiness I 
and taking tp herself alpne the bitter cup 
which is presented to man I Poor Woman I 
let him who will despise your noble hearp: if 
there be a paradise, your place shall be far 
more joyous than ouk^s; and, if there be 
justice in another world, it shall be more in- 
dulgent for your frailties than for our back- 
^Udings ! 

Who can explain the full extent of the rap- 
t«^ experienced by the lovers at this meeting ? 
The place and the occasion were for some time 
forjj^ottei^ i-and their thoughts and theix language 
,dwelt only upon the conviction that they were 
once more restored to each other. 

Melville clasped the* beautiful girl in his 
^pxLSf find gazed upon her heavenly counte- 
nance with the most unfeigned delight. Her 
yoice, in its language of love, was so soft and 
intoxicating, that the tones ot the young lover 
iJso imbibiid sbqiewhat of that impassioned 
and dulcet accent. When she breathed those 
delicious words^ " J love thee stiU," it almost 
seemed that she raised around her a marvellous 
echo: everything about her was agitated by 
her love^ — the air vibrated with the sweet 
avowal i — and then she spoke of her fond hope 
of recovering that tranquillity of mind which 
she ha4 lately lost, and of passing the re- 
. ipainder of her days in joyousness and peace. 

Then, as it" she had said too much, she bash- 
fully bent hfix eyes towards the earth— she 
. ^iped aw^ her tears — and concealed her 



countenance with her hands. Then she sud- 
denly raised her eyes upwards — those eyes that 
were drowned in a sorrowful reflection l' Her 
mouth, which was half open in consequence of 
a rapidly flowing respiration, revealed teeth as 
white as the pearls of the east ; and then she 
turned upon her lover that look which had ere 
now been lost in the space above ; and when she 
saw that she was admired by him, she con- 
cealed that look beneath her long lashes. But 
before she first concealed that look, she darted 
upon the youth whom she so tenderly loved, 
j one of those lightning glances which the eyea 
I of the purest passion cai^ shoot forth, and 
which bum to such an extent that they compel 
him on whom such a gUnce falls, to apply nls 
hand to his heart as if a red-hot iron had 
penetrated into it. Oh! when the most chaste 
and innocent of women love with all the im- 
passioned warmth of their young and virgin 
hearts, and when clrcomstances )iave divested 
their interview with the object of their afl^ection 
of all the restrictions of ceremony, as in the 
case of Victor and Louise, — Oh ! then, in that 
hour of mingling hearts and unity of feelingfl^ 
the young niaiden casts upon her lover that 
fascmating look with which heaven has en- 
dowed her — that look which seizes upon and 
retains him as it were in strong chains — that 
look which penetrates to the heart and seems 
to pierce the vitals— a look which even makes 
the young lover tremble and be atraid ; which 
imparts to him a sensation as if he were about 
to become mad, and which almost ^compels him 
to fall at the feet ol the fascinating girl, and 
implore her pardon for loving her so sincerely 
and so well I 
* There is one period of our live^— a period 
that forms a delicious episode in the existence 
of all, — wlucb makes a heaven of earth, and 
which recompenses us for a world of prior and 
posterior misery ; — and that period is the one 
XVL which 3ye first experience the blessings of a 
pure and holy passion. Melville cast his eyes 
upon the lovely girl that had now fallen upon 
her knees before him, while her long and luxu- 
riant tresses fell in rich clusters over her white 
shoulders : he was trembling and humiliated 
as he remembered her spotless innocence and 
his own nnworth^n^ss ; and he could scarcely 
induce himself |k> believe that such en assem- 
blage of charms might be in aught associated 
with the evil career of his own destinies. But 
that beauteous girl, who seemed so far separated 
from him, by reason of his vices, that nothing 
in the world could ever lesson the distance-— 
that beauteous girl was there — there, at his 
feet I Long did Victor contemplate Louise I 
He was afraid to speak tp her;— for the first 
time he felt that his hand was too rude t,o ex- 
tend to a female so delicately b^utiful ;'iQir 
the first time he would have wisiied to soften 
that voice which spoke so boldly; — he was 
afraid of wounding her, in touching or opn- 
soUng her; — and when, at length made aware 
by the motionless attitude of Louise, and br 
the silence which reigned throughout the celj^ 
that the affectionate girl was awaiting a pro- 
mise which should confirm all her ^opes of 
happiness, he exercised a yiolent effort over 
himself, in order to articniate these few wordi^ 
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—''Oh I Louise, henoeforth, indeed— indeed I 
will be worthy of you I" 

<*Then am I now rewarded for all the 
anxiety I have nndergofne on your account 
and on mine own/' answered Louise. " Oh I 
often and often has that rose-lea^ which I 
received from your hands in tiie little summer- 
house at AuteuU, been my only consolation. 
And then, when the spirit of my more than 
father took wing, had it not been for this 
emblem of your affection, Victor, I know not 
how I should have supported such a weight of 
sorrow." 

** And often and often— even in the midst of 
my dissipation," murmured Victor, "hare I 
thought of the rose-leaf which had been piessed 
to your lips, and which I have religiondy pre- 
served. But, tell me, my Louise— tell me that 
you still love me, and we shall yet be happy." 
" Love you, Victor!" ejaculated the amiable 
girl: *<OhI you know not how agonized were 
my feelings when I read the account of the 
suspicion that had been raised against you, in 
the French Journals; and I hastened, ill and 
miserable as I was, to the office of one of those 
journals in Paris, to ascertain if the account 
had not been incorrectly translated from the 
London papers. But the arrival of that Utter— 
and the fact of your having lodged in the same 
house where the dread deed took place, con- 
vinced me that the tale was indeed too true^ 
and that the suspicion of your guilt was 
naturally excited by the singularity of the cir- 
cumstances. I therefore determined to hasten 
to your assistance without dehiy, and prove 
the innocence of him I love ?" 

Not for worlds would Melville have con- 
fessed to one so pure and innocent, that the 
real motive which nad taken him, on the iktal 
night, to the room where the dreadful deed 
had been committed, Was a criminal one, and 
that he was bent upon a guilty errand when he 
became mvolved in the circumstances which 
had almost proved his min. He was com- 
pelled to have recouxM to a falsehood ; and he 
explained the fact of his being present in the 
room of death, by stating that a strange noise 
in that part of the house had attracted him 
thither. 

It was with a sentiment of mingled pride 
and jov, that Melville sent fbr the solicitor, 
whom ne had already engaged to conduct his 
case, and showed him £e letter which had 
been placed in his hands by Mademoiselle Dor- 
valliers: and as the cariosity of the reader is 
doubtless excited with respect to this epistle, 
we shall now pzooeed to Uy it before him:— 



entnutedtomycwefkirToa; ud I dflfeennlnad to i^pi*- 
priftta It to my o!wii uml T«ar Und gnaidlan bis douM- 
iMs told yoa the aad tale:— I flad wltb your ibitim»— tlia 
fortane which bid ben eutrasted te me eadlleft jw 
portionlflMl 

**El«rea yean have now elapaed ihiee Chat flital day^ 
eleTea yean of miaaiy and woe-eIeT«i yeanof remont 
and horror. Often, often haye I been about to witte to 
yon— to restore your flirtone-^o oonfbn aU my Influny— i 
and to demand your pazdon. But diame and ftar have 
always presented me; and theae feelingi bate trlnmpbed 
oyer my good resolnttooa nntU this moment I can now 
support the load of my taifluny no longer— I can bear op 
againat the tide oi compancUon nomore^— IfMtbat I am 
going mad— that remorse baa robbed me of my intelleebib 
and I mnst hasten to do an act of Jnatiee era It be too lat& 
My mhid is made op to leave this world of woe,-Hny 
misery shall tennlnate in the blood of a aaidde^ aoonar 
than be closed amidBt the vavings of maniacs! 

" I hare sonsht a hnmble and obscure abode In which 
to ezacDte my purpose; and If I make op my mind to live 
a day or two more or less, my reeolntlon will erentaaOy 
lead me to the same end. The precise moment only is 
not aa yet settled. Pwhi^ by the time yon reoelTe this 
I shall be no mora There are Instanta in whldi my 
mind la aelaed with soeh an excess of ragtaig ftnUThim ■ 
the association of a dread remone— (hat In one of those 
whirlwfaids of paolon my Iktalpuzpose will be doubttess 
accomplished. 

**I make yon a itall thongh tardy repanllon; and yon 
win be happier in my death than yon have been in mj 
Ur^Hmei I endoae yon the necessary docnmenta to re- 
ceire all the fortune of which I robbed yon, at the handa 
of my arenta In Paris, to whom I have tranatorad the 
whole amonnti with compound interest up to the pre- 
aent mmnent I hare also made a win In jonr fttonr, 
leaving to you the realdne of my pw ^ p e iiy. That testa- 
mentaiy docoment wiU be Ibnnd in my deak after my 
deeeaaa In the same envetope with It la a formal dl^ 
posal of the order upon the Bank of France, which 
transferred the amonnt of your ibrtnne to my carat 
that order ia signed by yonr own Ibther; and eonse. 
qnently the secret of yonr birth, in reject to hfan, wOl 
be ther^ revealed. Tonr mother waa a lady of ranl^ 
whose name I never knew. The hlatoiy of this paranii 
then, win moat probably venain a secret to yon te 



**To MBdeoMlsslIe Loniss DQrvanta%— 
"In the staieere hope^ meat lu)nred gM, that flhia latlir 
wfll reach yea, and nmady, ** H M ?n gb so late^ the great 
«vn which I have done to yon, do I hasten to make aU the 
reperatloQ that Heatak my power. I have liOnred, deeply 
lqJvnA7«n. I have played the psrt of a heaitleM vll- 
Mni bat I hope that yon win pardon me, for myaoABr- 
Inga have beoi great indeed. IhavenotespeHeneedone 
Kowof peribct peace atnoe the Mai day on which I ao- 
ooBpliahed the diabolical thought that waa soggeated te 
my mind by the grsat tsmptatlon which waa phwed In my 
way. I waa a gambler; and one evening my hMMe were 
so severe that min and diaaater stared me In the ikoa I 
had not the monl eouiage to triumph over the ertt 
pconpttaifi of Satan: InoMmbend the gold whUh was 



"And now, touiaa pardon me;— pardon the wretdi 
who has ao deq^ wronged you,— peidon him in oooa^ 
qnence of thia ample thongh tardy reparatien: and 
breathe a prayer for the weUwe of hla aonl— te a pnyar 
firom yonr Upa moat avail on high— vhn you hear of the 
sdMeetmetion of 

"JkAx lEnia&i:'' 



The solidtor waa OTerioyed when he penued 
this letter, which presented ao certain m 
evidence of Victor's innocence. The state- 
ment contained in the document reUtiTO 
to the intention of the onfortnnate Meteray to 
end his days by suicide, was also borne out by 
the nature of the wound, the position of the 
body, and the manner in which the raaor had 
fallen fW>m the hand of the selt-mniderer. 
These circumstances, without tiie letter, would 
hare bowerer been OTerruled by the idea that 
Vlotor had purposely made arrangements suit- 
able to those appeara n ces; bnt tiie solicitor 
now declared that the epistle from Meieray to 
Mademoiselle Donralliers would prore eon* 
clusiTe. The only drawback to the happiness 
of the young couple was that Melyille would 
ha?e to remain m prison to await his ap- 
proaching trial : bnt it immediately ocoured to 
nim that Louise would eacperienoe a welcome 
xvoeption at the booio of Mn. TenyiHiitt, now 
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Uiat his innocence was certain to be made 
manifest. He was not disappointed : that kind- 
hearted lady receiTed the unprotected yonng 
girl with the utmost cordiali^ ; and the soli- 
citor hastened to take the necessary steps to 
procure the papers from the desk of the de- 
ceased notary, which would put Louise in pos- 
session of the property left by that gentleman, 
and also reveai Uie secret of her birth* She 
had ascertained, previous to her departure from 
Paris, that her fortune, which, throuffh the 
exertions of the deceased notary, had been 
more than doubled, and which now exceeded a 
milUon of francs,* had really been transferred 
to a hidily respectable banking establishment 
in the Sraich metropolis ; and thus no pecu- 
niary embarrassments seemed to menace the 
fritore happiness of the loyers. 

liouise, accompanied by Mrs, Terrywhist, 
paid frequent Tints to Melville in the gloomy 
prison where he still remained; — and as the 
young man frequently alluded to the dissipa- 
tion in which he had indulged during his resi- 
dence in London, he reiterated his often re- 
peated promise to Louise to abstain for ever 
from the fatal habit of intemperance. Alas I 
temporary misfortunes frequently extort from 
frail humanity a tow of perfect reformation ; 
but time in many cases demonstrates the 
falsity of all earthly resolutions 1 

Weeks passed awa]r, and at length Victor 
was placed upon his tiriaL Ignominious as was 
the ordeal through which he had to pass, he 
knew that he should prove his innocence of 
the crime of murder: and this conviction 
strengthened him to submit to the d^radation 
of a public examinatiDn. The result was in 
accordance with his own sanguine hopes : he 
was honourably acquitted; and, as the real 
motiye for which he had proceeded to the 
apart?neut where the suicide took place did not 
transpire, the Judge assured him that he left 
that court without the slightest imputation 
against his character. 

At the door of the tribunal from which he 
liad just been released, he encountered Mr. 
Tibbatts, who came forward to congratulate 
him upon his escape. Victor surveyed him 
with the most unmitigated disgust, and re- 
pulsed with scorn the proffered hand of him 
whom he considered to he the cause of all his 
late misfortunes. Tibbatts gnashed his teeth 
with rage, and turned away, muttering threats 
of the most deadly vengeance. But Melville 
heard them not : for his Louise and her kind 
friends were waiting in a carriage hard by, to 
bear him fkr away from the dread vicinity of 
thesaoL 

What now appeared to stand as an obstacle 
in the way of the happiness of Victor and 
Louise ? The young maiden was wealthy be- 
yond all her previous hopes and ei^pectations, 
-—and her lover was restored to her. On his 
part, he flattered himself that he was entirely 
weaned from a habit which had menaced him 
with the most certain ruin ; and he resolved to 
take advantage of the opportunities now af- 
forded him by fortune to carve out for himself 
a grand career in ihe world of literature. 

■ Fortj thoniaiiA poonda 



Everything, therefore, seemed smiling in the 
presence of Melville and Louise; and the 
cares of the past were forgotten in the real 
joys of the present. 

liouise continued to reside with the family 
of Mr. Terrywhist: and Melville anxiously 
awaited the expiration of the yearns mourning 
which this amiable girl had imposed upon her* 
self for the loss of her kind guard&in. But in 
the meantime a grand and important reivelatioii 
was made to the young lady and her lover. 
The solicitor, who nad been assiduously occu- 
pied in the investigation and arrangement of 
the affairs of Mademoiselle DorvalBers, pro- 
cured the documents, which related to her, 
from the desk of the late Monsieur Mezeray. 
As that gentleman had seemed to promise in 
his letter to Louise, he had left her the heiress 
to a considerable private fortune of his own 
—a fortune which he had amassed by the pn»- 
dential usage of her own money, with wnich 
he had eloped firom Paris. But the other 
document, to which allusion had been made in 
the letter of the suicide, was of the greatest 
importance. It revealed the cause of all the 
mystery which had been observed in respect to 
the early days of Louise,— the liberal mcome 
that had been allowed Captain Dorvalliers fo^ 
her maintenance, — the reason wherefore a 
handsome fortune was portioned to her just 
after the battle of Waterloo, — and the secrecy 
which had been observed up to that period^ 
relative to the yonns foundling. The whole 
family of Mr. Terrywhist was assembled round 
the table, when the solicitor displayed this 
document to the astonished eyes of Louise and 
her lover;— fbr that document, which was 
explanatory of an order previously given upon 
the Bank of France, bore the signature of the 
greatest hero that ever became the envy, the 
glory, or the scourge of this world: close by 
that signature there was a large seal,— and on 
the seiU was an imperial crown I 

''Napoleon Bonaparte was your father, 
Louise,^ said Victor in a voice almost choked 
by the ineffable emotions caused by this strange 
discovery. '' Oh ! how proud should I be to 
possess the affections of the daughter of ihA 
mighty hero." 

Louise turned aside, and shed many— many 
tears: but those tears fdH rather for the me- 
mory of an unknown mother, than as a tribute 
of filial love to that of an imperial sire ! 

Months passed away: Victor, who had 
taken a house in the neighbourhood of Terry- 
whist Terrace, passed nearly all his time with 
Louise ; and during the year which intervened 
between his accusation of the crime of murder 
and his union with Mademoisello Dorvalliers, 
he never once demonstrated any ^mptoms of 
the return of the vicious propensity of intess* 
perance. He accordingly fUicitated himself 
upon having entirely crushed that ruinous pre- 
dilection; and Louise soon ceased to remember 
that he had ever been its victim. But let not 
the mariner who has escaped shipwreck upon 
a coil of rocks, imaffine that all the dangers ol 
the ocean are passed ; the perils of a lee-shore 
or of an adjacent quicksand mav probably 
prove more tatal than the point of destruction 
which the buoyant bark had just eluded. 

I 



The year of LoniMfa monming expired, and 
the day of the bridal dawned. We shall not, 
howe?er, dwell upon this happy period in the 
lives of oar hero and heroine: saffice it to say 
that their union was blessed by the minister 
of heaven ; that many friends attended at the 
solemn ceremony; that thev remoTed to a 
dwelling al the West End of London^ where 
their Ibrtane and the loveliness of Lonise soon 
fnppressed the whispers of scandal in respiM^ 
to the Biiifoitanes cmT Victor, and where every 
Inzuiy and enjoyment which wealth ooold 

INirchase awaited them* 

• « * * . 



Fonr years had passed away since the nnioii 
of Victor Melville and Louise. The marriage, 
daring this period, was blest by a boy and girl; 
and an uninterrupted series of prosperity had 
seemed to recompense the yoong couple for 
the misfortune of the few weeks prior to their 
union. Victor had soon found publisheri for 
his works, now that he was no longer the needy 
author soliciting patronage; and the world 
greedily sought aher and devoured all that 
fras written by the wealthy novelist. He was 
eourted by all the eminent literary men of tbe 
day : he became a member of scientific in«ti- 
tudone and learned societies; and every re- 
^imiom of authors was considered incomplete 
unless it reckoned him amongst its number. 

Melville, as we observed at the conclusion 
of the ftrst part of this eventful narrative, 
hired a house in a fashionable street at tho 
West End of Lcmdon, and waa soon courted 
bv the wealthy and the great. Young men 
about town sought an introduction to him, 
because he was profuse with his hospitality, 
elegant in his style of living, and liberal with 
his purse; and families readily accepted the 
invitations of *'the channing Frenchwoman" 
(as our heio*e wife was called), to the delicious 
4Mreef and parties, the arrangements of which 
were in the best iKissible style. 

Expensive habits were soon contracted by 
ttie 'young man ; and, in spite of the occasional 
remoDstrances of his fair partner, he pursued 
a career of fashionable dissipation which 
menaced bis purse in an alarming manner. 
But his reiterated asseverations that he could 
command any amount at the hands of his 
publishers for anything he chose to write, and 
the fact that ha occasionally brought home 
large sums for which his wife could not other- 
wise aeeonnty sacceeded^ in txanqniUiaiiig her 
mind. With the amiability which was natural 
to her disposition, Louise suffered her husband 
to superintend the full control of their finances^ 
akhough all their fortune belonged to her ;-« 
and so long as he behaved kindly to hcTi ^d 
so long as she was enabled to enjojr the plei^p 
sure of her children's presence, Louise did not 
often permit any evil forebodings with I'^Pfct 
to the future to enter her imaai nation. Tke 
young mother centred aU her aneetioos in her 
domestic enjoyments; and when occasionally 
Victor remained abroad until a very late hoar^ 
she did not reproach him, because his literary 
engagemanii were pleaded as an aKO^se, 



For some time after their union, Melville 
never touched even the more harmless kinds 
of intoxicating liquors. He shuddered when 
he recoUected that all the dreadful risks he 
had run of ending hb days upon the gibbet of 
the malefactor, were to be traced to the vice ot 
intemperance, which he had suffered to gain 
upon him ; and he long abjured the most 
moderate use of wine and strong drink. And, 
during that interval, he was joyous and happy: 
he rose early, and sat down to bis literary pur- 
suits with pleasure to himself;— and all he 
wrote was remarkable for a vigour of language 
and a freshness of idesi which at once ensured 
the success of his productions. But. ^ he be- 
came acquainted with literary friends, and ai 
he gradually got introduced to their clubs and 
places of meeting, he was ^ain induced to 
partake of a little wine ; and then he satisfied 
^r fancied that he satisfied — the scruples of 
his conscience with the idea that he had seen 
too much of the dread effects of inteooperance 
ever to indulge to excess again, put the 
moderate quantity of wine which he drank 
soon increased little by little ; and now and 
then — at distant intervals—he was induced to 
pledge his friends in cups so deep that he ex- 
perienced the results, both paentally and phy- 
sically, on the fbUowiiu mfurpiog. Dre^d for 
the future would then for a moment take pos- 
session of his soul : but he quieted these fears 
and compunctions by the wretched sophistry 
invariably used on such occasions. 

"It is ridiculous to suppose that I ci^n ever 
become a drunkard again," he would say to 
himself. "X must not debar myself from a 
little indulgepce: but I will not take more 
than is proper for me in^future. X should be a 
wretch, indeed, if X could not control my own 
habits. And (hen, one cannot appear ridicu- 
lous before one's friends: one must do as 
others do. AU I h^ve to do is to be careful." ' 

And thus, by imitating the evil example of 
his friends in order not to be laughed at, — and 
bj doing as others did, so ^^ not to be thought 
singular, — Melville soon abandoned those ab- 
stemious habits which had characterized his 
honeymoon, and drank his wine after dinner 
with all the ease and freedom that distinguish 
this vicious custpm ^t the tables of the fashion- 
able and wealthy. We however repeat, that 
he did npt yery frequently suffer himself to be 
led into an excess: but still the quantity of 
his daily notations increased by almost imper- 
ceptible aegrees;— and the intervals between 
the periods when he imbibed too much, became 
shorter and shorter. He did not perceive these 
circumstances: or if he did, he called some 
foolish reasoning to Jiis aid^ in oj^Qf to dissi- 
pate gloomy refiections. 

On the whole, the first fonr yean which snc- 
eeeded the union of Melville and Jbonise were 
characteriaed by that tranquillity and absence 
of actual misfortune, which the world denomi- 
nates happiness. Louise expa,nde4 from the 
sweet ana retiring giri into the lascinating and 
amiable woman, — one of those tender mothers 
who know how to make their mat,emal feelings 
one of the greatest ornaments of their cha- 
racter, mthottt carrying them to the excess of 
obtmsiveneb^. Her children throve in beauty 
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and amiability ; and the literary reputation ac- 
qoired by her husband was the onl^ element of 
human pride which found a resting-place in 
aer bosom. 

Four years thus passed away ; and Melyille 
Was suddenly awakened to the appalling fact 
that his expenditure had greatly exceeded his 
income, ana that if he pursued the same costly 
style of lining he had adopted since his mar- 
riage, the remnant of the handsome dowry of 
Ifouise would soon be swallowed up. He came 
to this conviction one evening as he was sitting 
in his study, and during an interval of rest 
from the fatigue of composition. He was 
writing a new book ; and the sudden fantasy 
of examining the state of his finances had 
seized upon him. The result was anything 
but satisfactory, as we have just stated ; a&d 
the waste and extravagance of which he had 
been guilty now struck him with all the vio- 
lence of remorse. He had been methodical 
enough to keep a memoij^da of his expen- 
diture ; and, as his eyes wan''ered .over the 
various items of disbursement in his account- 
book, he saw the name of his wine-merchanft 
occurring veiy, very often. He had the curi- 
Osi^ to calculate the amount he had paid, 
during those four years, for the expensive 
wines with which he had been in the habit of 
regaling lus friends : and the aggregate was so 
enormous, that he almost started from his seat 
with dismay. He felt that there must be some- 
thing wrong in the domestic economy of a fash- 
ionable household, when the amount of the 
wine-merchant*s bill so greatly exceeeded that 
of the butcher — the retailer of wholesome and 
necessaxT food ; and then — Oh ! strange incon- 
sistency I — ^he hastened to soothe the disagree- 
able reflections awakened by this conviction, 
in the yetj liquor the expense of which caused 
his dissatisfaction with himself. Tes — alone 
in his study, did he again fly to the bottle for 
an evanescent consolation ; when his wife and 
beautiful diildren were a few rooms distant 
from him, and could have been a more effec- 
tual source of happiness than all the artificial 
delights which he found in the bottle 1 

Suddenly the door opened, and a servant 
announced Mr. Terrywhist Melville, whose 
cheeks were fiushed with drinking, staggered 
to meet his old acquaintance, whom he had 
not seen for some time, and desired him to be 
seated. He then ordered the servant (as a 
matter of course} to place another bottle of 
wine upon the table ; and when this command 
was execjited, and the domestic had with- 
drawn, Mr. Tenywhist, whose peculiar failing 
of sententious prolixity the reader will pro- 
bably recollect) expounded the object of hia 
visit. 

'* My dear flur,** said this gentleman, " I have 
a most important — a very particular, and a 
singularly remarkable favour to solicit at your 
hands, — a favour I feel confident you will not 
refuse, inasmuch as it Is an old friend who 
asks it." 

Melville sipped his wine, and awaited the 
climax of this apostrophe. 

*' My daughter— my dearest daughter Eliza- 
beth, Mr. Melville," pursued the old gentle- 
man, -''is to be married to-morrow. To- 



morrow she changes her name of Terrywhist 
for the equally honourable, though probably 
less euphonious one, of Chizzlehurst ; and my 
fondest hope— my most sanguine expectatioB 
—my enthusiastic wish is that vou will honour 
us with your company at the breakfiast which 
Mrs. Terrywhist will provide ?** 

Melville expressed his readiness to accede 
to this request ; and Mr. Terrywhist drank off 
a couple of glasses of wine, one after the other, 
with all the gravity which usually accompanies ' 
a good action. 

" I felicitate yon upon the intended mar- 
riage of your daughter," said Melville, after a 
long pause. 

" Ah ! you may indeed fblicitate me," said 
Mr. Tenywhist. " I haVe found a treasure in 
Mr. GhizzlehuiBt — a great treasure, I can 
assure vou upon that veracity which was never 
impeached 1 In a word, my dear sir," added 
Mr. Terrywhist, ** my fiiture son-in-law is a 
man of your stamp — ^a genius — an unknown 
Milton — a private Byron— a domestic Scott— a 
fireside Moore~a ** 

"A very clever fellow, I suppose," said 
Victor, seeing that his companion hesitated. 

<* Exactly, my dear sir,'' answered the old 
gentleman, grateful for this suggestion. **And 
If you wish for a proof of my future son-in- 
law's saper-admirable, transcendent, and un- 
paralleled abilities, you have only to peruse 
this effusion." 

As he uttered these words with a more than 
usual pomposity, Mr. Terrywhist slowly ex- 
tracted a pink paper from his pocket, and 
handed it to Melville, who was just sober 
enough to be enabled to read the following 
Hues, which were addressed **• To Miss Eliza- 
beth Terrywhist, by her Adoring Lover :"— 

tnien a mm esimot pay hli debla, be 
Mart CO to quod, mj ohannliiff Befiqr : 
And. Uio igh the fenlftmay mat be hls*ii, 
' 8tUl be is doomed to stay In prison. 

Ba6h ta my caee. A lanteamonat 
Of love ft>r which I eaat aoeonafe, 
To yon my rteareit girl, I owe,— 
Bat how to pay it, I don't know. 

Im'«rlKm*d In yott** lieait aia I, 
Aa In the iplder's web the 117 • 
But there is no Imolventa' Goart 
Tb which my love can have resort 

Ae an oM ra« win bora to tinder, 
8o has my heart become a cinder :— 
Be faitbftil to the nan who seta ye 
A good example, dearest Betsy I 

flo now no more from one who Imowi 
That he s yoar's ftt>m head to toes ; 
For rm yoor last love and vonr flnt* 
Toor own devoted Chlxalehortt t 

•There,*' said Mr. Terrywhist, rising aa 
Melville returned him the paper; '^what do 
you think of <Aa< y** 

«* Excellent," answered our hero, with dim* 
culty suppressing a laugh. 

" Good bye for the present, my dear eir," said 

the old gentleman. *' We shall expect you and 

your amiable wife to-morrow morning, at eleven 

o'clock precisely. You shall then have aa 

I opportunity of forming the acquaintance of one 

I of the most erudite persons in existence— no 
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otber, indeed, dian tlie author of that pathetic 
poem which jon have just read.** 

Mr. Terrrwhist oonsigned the paper to hiB 
pocket with the care which any one would 
aafnxally hestow upon ao valuable a document, 
and then ^ravel^ took his leaTe. At that mo- 
ment the time-piece upon the mantel in Victoi^s 
elegantly tumiBhed study, itruck eleven; and 
•nr hero pushed away from before him the 
writing-materials with an impatient air. He 
felt that he had partaken too copiously of the 
wine which had effected so deep an inroad upon 
his property; and, in spite of the iow of arti- 
ficiu spirits which it had produced, he could 
net ayoid the thought that he was again laying 
himself open to the wiles of a most danserous 
enemy. Ue rose from his chair, with uie in- 
tention of seeking his wife in the drawing-room, 
and banishing liis infelicitous thoughts by 
hearkening to the melody of her sweet Toice^ 
—when the door of his study was again opened, 
and a serrant entered the apartment. 

** A gentleman wishes to speak to you imme- 
diately, sir," said the domestic 

•«Who is he?" demanded Mdrille. 

"A stranger, sir," was the answer ; ** and ho 
said it was no use to give his name." 

^'Let him come up," returned our hero. 

The serrant withdrew f and in a few moments 
the visitor was ushered into the room. Melville 
advanced a few steps to meet him : but he re- 
treated with feelinffs of horror and disgust when 
he recof^ised the features of his ancient com- 
panion m iniquity— Mr. Tlbbatts. 

• »♦ • • • 

• • * • 

Ifr. Tlbbatts was attired in the height of 
feshion. His hair was well anointed with 
Bowland's Macassar; his hat was after the 
fashion of some duke's or marquis's design ; 
his coat was made by Buckmaster— his panta- 
loons by Anderson — and his boots by Moby ; 
and in his left hand he balanced a gold- 
headed cane, while he extended his rirat to 
Melville with all the warmth and coidiauty of 
an old and sincere friend. For some moments 
OUT hero was so astounded at this sudden 
apparition of his ancient ally, that he was 
unable to give utterance to a syllable. Mr. 
Tlbbatts took advantage of this confasion on 
. the part of Victor, and, with the most ineffable 
coolness, flung himself into a chair after he 
had seised the yonng man's hand and wrung 
It forcibly. 

**Wel( I am delighted to have found you 
out at last,* said Mr. Tlbbatts, passing his 
Angers throng his hair. *' Your works nave 
made such a noise in the world that I am 
really quite proud of your acquaintance;-- 
and, faithful to my friend as the dog waJs to 
Ulysses, I eome to congratulate yon on your 
n^id rise to fame and fortune." 

There was something so exceedingly ludi- 
erous in the very impudence of this man's 
manners, that MeWille was well-niffh disarmed 
of any resentment which he haa cherished 
against him. The eflects of the wine he had 
drunk were also calculated to inspire him with 
a false spirit of forgiveness ; and he followed 
the example of his visitor by resuming his 
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*'Ton have indeed made a noise in the 
world," continued Mx, Tibbatts, who knew 
full well that the weak side of all men is their 
vanity, and that flatteiy, like oil upon the 
stormy ocean, smooths many an angry feel- 
ing; — <'and I have read all vonr works witJi 
the greatest delight. Some of my friends de- 
clare that yon are the first author of the day ; 
and all agree that you are a pcorfect Tacitus 
for the- graphic truths of historical descrip- 
tion." 

'^To what. am I to attribute the honour of 
this visit?" demanded Melville, mustering up 
a sufficiency of courage to put this question to 
his imperturbable visitor. 

"What I are you grieved to receive a call 
from an old friend?" ejaculated Mr. Tibbatts^ 
iHth a smile. 

. **! do not know that I have anv reason to 
give yon that title," retorted Victor impa- 
tiently. 

•*I hope yon do not consider that I am 
anything else," said l£r. Tibbatts, affecting the 
most extreme surprise: ''I am a Damon to 
you, and yon should be a Pythias to me." 

*< A very pretty Pythias you made of vour- 
self in the police-office when summoned as a 
witness a^inst me a few jears ago^" said Mel- 
ville, ironicallv. 

*< My dear fellow, I merely adopted a poli- 
tical course," returned Mr. Tibbatts : " if you 
were hanged, it was no use getting me hanged 
likewise. I thought the best thing I could do 
would be to live to prove your innocence. 
Upon my honour I had no other motive.' 
*'Well, of all the impudent fellowi 
began Melville, hovering between an inclina- 
tion to laugh and a conviction in his own mind 
that he ought to eject his companion from the 
house without a moment's delay. 

"Stopl stop I my dear fellow," interrupted 
Mr. Tibbatts: *^do not pat yourself into a 
passion. Ton- know that Alexander killed 
Clitus in a moment of anger ; and I have no 
inclination to be a Clitus just now. But — ^how 
is this? I am talking till I am dry, — and— 
and — there is not a clean glass upon the table." 
Victor started up and rang the bell violently : 
the footman made his appearance in due time. 
''A clean glass," said Mr. Tibbatts very 
coolly, as he drew off his vellow kid gloves, 
and placed them very neatlpr across the brim 
of his hat : he then drew himself close up to 
the table, exclaiming, '* Well, now I'm com- 
fortable. This is what I call a pleasure- 
meeting wiUi an old friend again. Ah I my 
dear iMlville, I have often thought of you, my 
boy, and have been wishing to see you every 
day for the last four years—" 

^'Do vou recollect how and where we 
parted," mterrupted Victor, with a cerUin 
impatience and Dittemess in his tone. "We 
separated at the door of the tribunal of the 
Old Bailey: vou attempted to address mo— 
and I spumea your acquaintance." 

'* Just the heat of the moment, and a wrong 
impression," said Tibbatts, without losing ooe 
atom of his equanimity of temper. *' But here 
is a clean glass, and no wine." 

The servant, who had returned to the room, 
cast an inquiring glance towards Melville, who 
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lined tiurwd In a profmind rsTerie. Mr. 
TibbMCs repeated hu abieirUion : and our 
hero started from his meditative mood. The 
DBiUc awaited tiii mister'i Diden j and Mr. 
Tlbbatts regaled hlmieir with a pinch of ■nuff 
^ni an elegant gold box. MeWille wm jatt 
M far inflamed bj wine that be felt glad of 
a companion — be that companioa who he 
migbc 1 and be fancied that there wtu no good 
campaoionihip witbont the bottle. He accord- 
iagl; isaned th^ aecesaaij command ; and in 
■ few momenta a Ireih mpplj of the inebri- 
Atinaliqnor was placed npon the table. 
_ "Well, this is ttry fine," said Mr, TibbMts, 
sipping the wine witb great relish ; " very fine 
indeed. Bat jon can aSbrd good things now, 
Melville: jon can get anything joa like for a 
book, I shoald think ; — any pnblisher niMC be 
gl>-\ of yonr asiiaiance ?" 

No. 16.— Tu Empubb EtiOBiitB , 



" I hBTe no iTonble in dispoung oi my manu-, 
•cripti," said Melrille, iollening a little, both 
from the eSccts of the compliment and tba, 
fresh supply of wine. 

" Ah t yoa are a lucky dog," cried Tibbatta. ' 
"Nearly all auihura are poor: the ancient; 
aatbors were poor— and lo are the modem,| 
with bnt few aKoeptiona, of which jon are one,. 
Plato was so poor that be was compelled to, 
write bis works bj the light of the eyei of hiij 
--■ ', bnt Seneca, who was enormously weaithy^^ 
iposed an essay on the deceiifolDess of! 
es. Ah I my dear Mel lille, all the world. 



is talking of yoa ai 
" I did not thin 
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think I was so very popular," 

observed the yonng man, filling his glass, ani| 

passing the bottle towards bis companion. , 

"Popular r ejaculated Mr. Tibbatia, wha 

Mir that Victor'i letentment vm rspidiy 
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melting away : " why, no one hears any other 
author spoken of bat yon ; and that last novel 
ofyoars ** 

'<What about that?" demanded "Victor, 
drawing his chair closer to the one oc^fipieA 
by Mr. Tibbatts. 

*^ Why I the people actually fonAf A^ ^^^ 
drcnlating libraries to set it first, pB $|ie day 
of pnbiication," said Mr. Tibbatts. <N If^t? ille, 
my boy, here's snccess to you !" 

<* Thank yon," answered MelTf^d, *'The 
same to yon ;" and he emptied his i^{W0« 

** I myself haye had some Infj^ ttftce I saw 
you last,'* continued Mr.Tibbatti, M0f ^ flhort 
pause. " An old aunt of min^ q|^. % was 
very fond of her, and hearing (h^^ she WM 
ill, went to see her. The doctor mq$m^ her to 
take a little laudanum ; and I bad |o (|ive her 
the doses. One night she seen^M |o jue to be 
f so bad that I incre4|M4 tlM» ^ui^Mlf i <uid the 
poor old creature died. I knew ImT ll*d made 
a will in m^ favoi^r i AP^ so i( lumed out. I 
was determine4 IP uo eeonoijii^al in future, 
and, by way of f begini^wg, Jtaf| the parish to 
bury her. 9o% fQU m§ (|ii|t I bave had a lift 
in the worUty*^ ad4e4 Ui, fihliM^ta : but, as he 
turned his vyeM tpwuriif I^lviU^ he perceived 
a frown upon his fjMip: Vm 1^® flipcordingly ob- 
served with sbmA i»gf9ff of precipitation, 
'*But if I had ovhfj&f^ (ibiii^es, I would soon 
becomejis rich «{ Cr(09^§f Vou are the envy 
of all aspiring authors." 

"I hope I am not proi|i}, pMier," cf||id Hel- 
▼iUe, the frown changing to Sf^iles a^ fi^i$ new 
compliment. '' But you 4oi^'| help jm^»lf" 

" I am waiting for yon,*' M4wered Tib^f|ts. 

''Oh I I have had mj 9|iar(B ^ready^" $^id 
Melville, with a feebly efl&^r| ^ ^^mi ^^ 
temptation. 

''Well! I cannot drip]^ I^Iom" iBxclijmed 
Mr. Tibbatts ; " and I thought tM| ikf> world 
generally gave you credUt for do|ng the 
honours of your house with sujch surprising 
tact and good taste." 

"If I mast, 1 must," observed Melville, dA; 
termined that the world should not be wrong, 
although the world had never said any such 
thing; and he accordingly refilled his own 
glass, prior to handing the decanter to his 
companion. 

" How very comfortable you seem here," re- 
marked Mr. Tibbatts, after another pause. "I 
suppose you receive the first literary men of 
the day at your house?" 

" My soirees are invariably well attended by 
all that is fashionable or worth knowing," said 
Victor, with a complaisant air. 

"X am told that you are courted by the first 
people in London, qaite as a curiosity," re- 
turned Tibbatts: "and indeed, with your 
abilities and personal appearance^ this i« to be 
expected." 

'*! shall be very happy to see you as often 
as you pass this way," said Melville, after a 
moment*s hesitation : but how could he avoid 
inviting the man who thought so highly of his 
literary achievements? 

" Oh ! I shan't desert you now that I have 
fbund you out," exclaimed Mr. Tibbatts. "But 
here's to the health of your family. Come — 
you must join in this toast." 



"I suppose I must," returned Melville : and 
here was another excuse for another glass. 

" I understand that you have a most amiable 
wife and such fine children," cried Mr. Tib- 

btts : "I shall really grow jealous of your 
ppiofss soon." 

" I sli^U be most happy to introduce them to 
you, my^ne fellow," said Victor, now slapping 
his compiinion on the back. 

" MslvHle, my dear boy," cried Mr. Tibbatts, 
grasp)i|[ his friend's hand, " I am delighted to 
see you ||^ this glorious and prosperous condi- 
tion ; mid {'11 still stick to you as long as you 
live." 

A 4MllM^ted observer would have seen 
no fM90i| t0 4onbt this assertion, because it 
was mii4p ctt ^9 same nrinplple on which the 
leech wil) ailMf^ (P the Wy tni^t it is sucking. 
Melville was, howfTe^* <li^ite affected by such a 
display of attachmapt on the part of his friend; 
and, being in a maudlin stata of ^J^onkenness, 
he was almost melted to taars. 

"My dear Tibbatts," said hft inringincthe 
other's hand with reciprocj^l violence, "I am 
more delighted at this suconoiUation on your 
part than at anything that has ever happened 
to me. Bless you, XiDbatts— you are my only 
friend after alL" 

"To be sure I ami" 4aid that gentleman. 
"But— I declare-rf^ bottle's empty !" 

" Bpttle emp^y r shpnted Melville. " Well 
— we'll deuced sooi^ |iave another. Now, then, 
Tibbatts, what wii^ Wfll you have ? Anything 
my cellar can g^yb 9^ old friend like you I 
What shall it be ? rort — slierry — ^burgundy^ 
cli^et — champagne* — only say the word." 

"Let's have a bottle of champagne, then," 
cried Mr. Tibbatts. after a moment s reflection. 

Victor staggered towards the beU, and pulled 
it violently. The servant attended the sum- 
mons ; and Victor ordered him to bring two 
bottles of champagne as soon as possible. The 
command was pheye^; and the effervescent 
liquor soo|^ produced a species of raving hila- 
fi^ in fj^spect to Melville; but Tibbatts cou- 
tinuiMl to drink glass after glass, without ex- 
periencing any very evident effects from the 
sparkling juice of Epemay. 

"Excellent wine, this," smd Mr. Tibbatts, 
filling his own and Melville's glass for the 
fourth time. 

" Excellent I" cried Victor, whose eyes 
flashed fire, and whose cheeks were almost 
purple with the unnatural excitement. 

" Oh ! if I only had a chance like you," said 
Mr. Tibbatts, shaking his head somewhat 
gloomily, — " if I only had a friend to come 
forward and assist me at this moment, I should 
make a fortune." 

Now a man, who is himself almost rabid and 
raving with the artificial happiness produced 
hj champagne, cannot endure the sight of the 
slightest appearance of gloom in a companion. 
M^viile accordingly pressed Mr. Tibbatts to 
unfold the nature pf his wants ; and after a 
considerable disj^ay of reluctance on the part 
of this gentleman, the truth was revealed. 

"My dear Melville) I didn't come here to 
annoy you with my griefs," said Mr. Tibbatts, 
heaving one tremendous sigli, and washing 
down another with a glass of champagne. 
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*' i\xt t will know what ii id that vexes you," 
t>etsi«ted Melville. 

"Well, If yod miisl,'* said Mr. TlbbJvlts, who 
enacted his pkft to perfection. ** I suppose 1 
must gratify yout bufiosUy. xKe truth is, I 
have a Uertaih opportunity Jtist at this tiio- 
, m^nt-^which never ihay occut again-— and it 
I only had i h^ hundreds— bat-5 ahppose I 
must do <^itljout fheth ** 

'»Nd# I UhderHand/'* attld MelVillfe, Ifepa- 
titfhtly interrupting thesQ broken aenteUces; 
"how jiiuch do yoii want r* 

»« What do you mean ?** exclaimfed tibb^tts, 
as if he were quite astdhlsh^d by tnd qii(6tion. 

^^ Bow tbucb do yott Want t** dcihahued Mel- 
vflle^oggedly. 

" Wh V — if you niust know, about five hun- 
dred pouhds/' replied Tibbatts, ih a tone ap- 
pfoachlng k whisper, 

" iTou Shall have it,^* ciied fatelviUe, dashing 
his tlenchea JSst upon the table. '* J will go 
and fetch niy cbeque-book out of the drawing- 
rooth, and Will do what you require thji 
minute.** 

*^ Kiy dear fellow, yon will be tne making of 
me!'' said Mr. l^ibbatts, clasping his host's hand 
with a warmth that \^a8 apparently the most 
Biiicere. 

Melville hastlijf^ withdrew nis nahd, because 
he was as anxious to demonstrate hU.kindneas 
to the designing Mr. Tibbatts, as in his ^ober 
monaehts he would have been inveteiate in his 
hatred against the same individuid. He stag- 
gered out of the room, and proceeded to the 
salobii where his wife was sitting alone, her 
children havi^ng \}^ this time retired to rest. 
Thfi moiheiit Victor entered the apartment and 
met the glance of his tender spouse^ he started, 
while a deadly pallor overspread her counte- 
nance. 

"My dear Victor," said she, in heir usual 
mild and musical voice, " you have been 
drinking.'* 

** iJohsense," cried Melville, impatiently: 
and he began to reflect whether he snould not 
find fault with something, in order to avoid 
the placid remonstrances of his wife, " Where 
is my cheque-book T* 

" You cinhot )[$iijAft it it ih\i tihie in the 
night, Victor," said Loui^e^ iii a firm tone, but 
one devoid of all irascibility or aven reproach. 
** Sit down with mie— here— a&d tell ine if any- 
thing has annoyed you.*^ 

" No— no, my dear Louise," nttkm^ Viddr : 
^I am not annoyed — on the contrary, I am 
very happy ~I have found an old friend." 

<^An old friend?" repeated Louise { "and 
Who is her 

"My old and idEitttaie fitefHd Tibbatts," 
answered Melviim, sbMidWhafe impatiently. 
"Where Is the chftquc-boiik ?" 

" Tibbatts ! Tibbatts I" almost sterdatned the 
now miserable wife* "Whatl the ^^ retch who 
bore false witness against yx>n ? Oh I Victor 
— Victor, spurn him from' your house— oast 
him away from you — he is a viper come to 
sting you to the heart. Oh! my dear, dear 
husband, for once listen to the entreaties of 
your wife — 1 implore yon upon my knees V* 
* And as she uttered these words in a tone 
which indicated the most acute grie^ the 
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lovely young woman sank upon her kneed be- 
fore him whom she adored as something more 
than human. 

"Come, come, Louise," he murmured half 
angrily, "this is childish: Tibbatu is a very 
good fellow; and X mean to lend him a Utile 
money to ensute his fgd'tuUe." 

"Victoj-, heair mel'* cried thd dlstflictdd 
ladv, jdihing her hands together. "By fo'Mt 
children, I implore you to hear me, — by all 
that YOU hold dear or deem sacred, I Implbre 
you to attend to my words, — Oh ! Victor, do 
not refund tQ listen to me I L6t not thki 
man remain in this house for one ihoment 
longer '* 

^ " Louise, he is my guest,** ihtet^upt^d Mel- 
ville, almost fiercelv. 

" He is a fiend— he means to do you no good 
— he will be the ruin of us yet,— Oh i 1 know — 
1 know he will !" sobbed Louise in so earnest 
knd plaintive a tone that only a man who was 
brutalize'! by strong drink, could refUse to ac- 
cede to h]l that was aaked in so sweet a voice, 
and by phe sq transcendent!/ beautirui. " Ic 
is not of^en 1 implore a favour bf you, Victor, 
— 1 beseech you, do not refuse the this/* 

"Nonsense — nonsensej Louise," ejaculated 
Melville, didengagihg himseU froin her em- 
brace, and proceeding towards hii writing- 
desk, whence he took his cheque-bodk with au 
air of dogged and desperate determination. 

" Victpr — Victor— you will break my heatt," 
sereamed Louise, falling With her tkce down- 
wards upon the carpet, and sobbing bitterly. 

Melville rlkiig ihb bell, and coolly desired a 
female servant ^'ho ans^Vefed the summons, 
" to attend to her iiiilitress.'^ lie then left ttie 
apartment, in d stat^ ot the utmost indiffer- 
ence in regard to one Who loved hitU with all 
the enthuslaslzi ahd passion of a young and 
devoted heart, to tetulil to lavish a kindness 
upon an individual who had already behaVcd 
in the most diabolical manueh towards hitn. 

Mr. Tibbatts anxiously awaited the tetum of 
our hero ; — and when Melville once more en- 
tered the studv, with the cheque-book in his 
hand, that individual's eye beamed With the 
most unlaigtied delight. Melville sat doWn, 
drank ojff another glass df champagUe to expel 
the reminiscences of the dispute with his witb, 
and then proceeded to ^rite A cheque for five 
hundred pounds, tt Was with the greatest 
difficulty that he was enabled to fill up the 
draft : but Tibbatts, by dint of spelling each 
word for nim fotir or five tlUies over, and occa- 
sionally guiding his p^n, at length enabled him 
to complete the task. 

" Well, t am very ihuch obliged to you, old 
fellow,'* said Mr. Tibbatts: "you Will be the 
making of rne with this kindness on yoUt part. 
Good bye for the present.** 

" One glafls more," stammered Melville. 

"Only one, then," said Tibbatts, who was 
now anxious to take his departure, having ob- 
tained all that he at the moment required. 

The glasses were filled and emptied ; and the 
two friends separated, with many vows of un- 
interrupted ffood feeling for the remainder ol 
their lives. Melville retired to his couch, with* 
out thinking of inquiring after his distracted 
wife, who had sougUt the means of consolation 
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in the eame room where her beloyR children 
were sleeping ; — ^and Mr. Tibbatts took his de- 
parture to his own lodgings, with a demoniac 
smile of satisfaction plajing upon his lips. 
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'* What is the nse of making jonrself and 
me miserable also?" demanded Melyille pet- 
tishly of his amiable jonng wife, on the morn- 
ing after the adventares reUited in the two pre- 
ceding chapters. 

''Oh! Victor, yon know not mj heart, if 
yon think that I wonld willingly afflict yon," 
answered Louise, endeayoaring to smile 
through the tears that trickled down her 
charming countenance : *' but I tremble — ^I am 
afraid — 1 dare not contemplate the future — 
now that your mortal enemy has become a 
visitor to this house. It is not for myself that 
I fear, Victor, — oh! no— belieye me, I can 
support all the evils of penury and want : but 
when I think of our dear children— of those 
little beings who smile so innocently upon us, 
and amuse us with all their winning ways, — 
oh ! itj is then, Victor, that I tremble for the 
consequences of this renewal of your intimacy 
with that man !*' 

'* This is childish, Louise," said Melyille, en- 
deayouring to console his afflicted wife ; — " this 
is childish. The truth is, I am almost ashamed 
to admit that I had drunk too much last night, 
-^and — that — when in that stat e " 

** When in that state, my dearest husband," 
interrupted Louise, "you would sacrifice any- 
thing to that which you call/r»end!iA^ / Alas ! 
friendship is often nothing more than a coin 
with which one man endeayours to cheat his 
neighbour; and intoxication blinds the eyes to 
the baseness of the metaL" 

"True, dear Louise," answered Melyille: 
^I will not cultivate this man's friendship." 

The young and affectionate wife threw her- 
self into her husband's arms, and poured forth 
her gratitude for this promise in terms so en- 
dearing, that Melyille inwardly cursed his own 
brutal conduct on the preceding evening, and 
of which he entertained a slight reminiscence, 
tewards so amiable and fascinating a creature. 
He gaaed upon her with the most melting ten- 
derness, and whispered words of consolation 
and promise in her ears. 

" Dearest, dearest Louise," he said, ** I will 
never, never make you or the children un- 
happy. I was idiot enough to lend, or rather 
give Tibbatts some money ; but if he ever calls 
again, I will dismiss him with contempt from 
my presence." 

This promise entirely relieved the beautiful 
wife from all further uneasiness ; and a servant 
at this moment announced that the vehicle 
which had been ordered, was ready at the door, 
to convey the expected guests to the house of 
Mr. Teny whist. 

From an early hour on that same morning, had 
eveirthinff been in bustle and confusion at the 
abode of uiis gentleman. When the cat's meat 
man passed by with his wheelbarrow, Mr. Ter- 
rywhist felt persuaded that the bridegroom had 
just arrived in his carriage ; and ne rushed 
down stairs to receive him with such precipi- 
tation, that he strangely unsettled the equili- 



brium of Mrs. Jnbbins, who was cleaning out 
the halL Then, when the collector caUed for 
the water-rates, Mr. Terzywhist scampered to 
the door with such extraordinary alacrity, that 
the aforesaid collector retreated to a consider- 
able distance, under the apprehension that 
assault and battery were meditated against 
him. In a word, the nsnally tranquil and se- 
date Mr. Tenywhist was aa lively as if he had 
swallowed a pound of quicksilver; and Mrs. 
Jnbbins was mortally offended with her once 
respected maater, because when she ddicately 
and gently remonstrated with him for kicking 
over her pail in his huny to rush to the door 
every time there was a knock, he had coolly 
desired her to go to the hottest place he could 
think of at the moment. But as this respect- 
able female probably fancied that jonmey to 
be somewhat too long, she undertook a Sorter 
one just round the comer to a gin-shop^ where 
she regaled herself with a quartern of mm. 

At length Mr. Terry whist was gratified by 
the arrival of Mr. Chizalehurst, who made 
his appearance in excellent spirits and a new 
suit of clothes. Mr. Ghizslehurst was a gen- 
tleman on whom beneficent nature had con- 
ferred an abundance of bright red hair ; his eyes 
were light green — an ominous colour in respect 
to jealousy ; his lips were large and thick, and 
his face was curiously studded with freckles. 
He &ncied himself to be a very clcTer person, 
and was particularly fond of intruding his 
verses upon any one who would listen to him. 
But he was tolerably well off; and riches, like 
charity, cover a multitude of sins. Indeed, the 
police magistrates of London often corroborate 
this assertion of ours by their own decisions ; 
inasmuch as they slightly reprimand Uiose de- 
linquencies in the rich for which the poor man 
is abused and sent to the treadmill for three 
months. 

'* Mv dear Mr. Chiszlehnrst, I am so de- 
lighted to see you," exclaimed Mr. Tenywhist, 
grasping the right hand of his intended son-in- 
law with nncommon violence. 

''There is nothing like punctuality, my dear 
sir," answered Mr. Ghizslehurst. ''As I have 
observed in one of my poems— 

When one has immiiMd to be married, 
If he cant wslk he must be cerried : 
E*en on a donkejr ahoold be ride, 
BiMdier than diaappoint hit bride ;— > 
Or hire a dog-cart, or a atretchar. 
So long aa he don't ML to IWch her. 

There, sir, — ^that's my opinion npon the sub- 
ject," added the poetic bridegioom, with a 
smile of complacency.- 

"ReaUy Hudibrastic, I dedaxe!" ejaculated 
the admiring Mr. Tenywhist. "What a 
facility you have for poet^ to be sure !" 

" We might convert your remark into a 
pleasant little distich," said the red-haired 
votary of the Muses : "for instance: — 

In maanera fcw so well an versed 
Aa Mr. Ihooaa Ghlsslehnnt.** 

"Capital! excellent!" shouted Mr. Teny- 
whist ; but as some of the relatives and friends 
now began to arrive, it was deemed pmdentby 
the happy father to hasten the ceremony as 
quickly as possible. He accordingly rang the 
bell, and inquired whether Miss Betsy was 
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readj, as the carriages were waiting. In a 
short time -that joung ladj made her appear- 
ance, blnshing like a peony, and casting her 
eyes upon the gronnd in a sentimental manner 
which qnifte charmed the poetic lover. The 
bride's mother then issued some necessary 
orders to Mrs. Jabbins relatire to the break- 
fast ; — and the party shortly proceeded to the 
chnnih where the nnptial snot was duly tied. 
On the retam-of the caralcade to the noose, 
Mr. and Mrs. Chizzlehnrst were dnly compli- 
mented npon their happy union by Melville 
and Lonise, who had arrived at Terrywhist 
Terrace in the meantime. 

A most excellent repast was now served np ; 
and what with the sncculent provisions, and 
the happy jests that prevailed, the little party 
continaed to make themselves very comforta- 
ble. .Only one accident occurred to disturb the 
hilarity of the scene; and this was brought 
about by Mrs. Jubbins, who had stepped round 
the comer so often to drink the health of the 
newly-married couple at the public-house, that 
when she made her appearance in the parlour 
of her master's dwelling with the tea-kettle in 
her hand, she stumbled over the cat and 
emptied a portion of the boiling water upon 
Mr. Terrywhist's foot. The old gentleman 
literally roared with pain; but Mrs. Jubbins 
was' forgiven, at the intercession of Mr. Balls, 
who was one of the guests. 

''Accidents will occur in the best regulated 
families," said Mr. Balls, as he made a despe- 
rate attack npon a pigeon-pie which stood near 
him. 

''They will indeed," assented Mr. Chizzel- 
hurst ; " and it is to that that I aUude in one 
of my poems, when I say — 

He who at each miahap is flnnied, 
la like the cat hj bnU-doga worried.** 

*'I have often asserted, and now I maintain," 
said Bir. Terxywhist, with his usual pomposity 
of manner, and his solemn enunciation, " that 
Mr. Chizzelhurst is one of our most tiUented 
aspirants to the heights of Parnassus, and I 
see DO reason for changing my opinion. Chiz- 
zelhurst, your health — and may happiness at- 
tend you and Betsy." 

Mr. Terrywhist filled his glass with cham- 
pagne, and this example was imitated by all 
the gentlemen present. Melville 'drank a few 
glasses with peculiar zest; and when he be- 
came exhilarated, his conversation grew ani- 
mated and interesting. He saw that his sallies 
amused those present ; and he considered that 
the old adage must be true, which says, " wine 
is the soul of wit." No evil habit has obtained 
so much support in respect to deluded sayings 
of all kind^ as that of drinking I 

There was, however, one young gentleman 
present, who did not partake of £e wine, and 
who wished the bride and bridegroom all pos- 
sible happiness, without pledging the hope in 
the glass. This gentleman was a friend of the 
bridegroom: and the circumstance of such 
abstinence somewhat astonished our hero. At 
the expiration of an hour and a half from the 
commencement of the meal, the postchaise 
which had been previously ordered for the 
purpose of conveying the happy couple to the 



house th^y were in future to occupy, drove up 
to the door. We shall not dwell upon this 
portion of our tale : suffice it to say that the 
poetic Mr. Chizzlehurst handed his beloved 
spouse into the vehicle-:— and the newly-married 
pair departed, followed by the prayers of the 
mother, and the admiration and complacent 
approval of the father. 

"Let us now drink one more glass to the 
health of the happy pair," said Mr. Terry- 
whist. "But my dear Mr. Thornton," added 
the worthy host, addressing himself to the ab- 
stemious gentleman before alluded to, — "you 
do not follow our example." 

" I hope you do not think me rude," was 
the reply, "or consider that I am less anxious 
than yourselves for the prosperity of the newly- 
married couple : but the truth is, I never par- 
take of intoxicating Uquors." 

"What!" ejaculated Melville, in astonish- 
ment ; " you refuse a generous glass of wine, 
sir?" 

"Certainlv I do," was the quiet answer; 
" and for the veir simple reason, that I do 
not consider it to be at all generous, either in 
its ^mality or its effects." 

" X on drink spirits and water, perhaps," said 
Mr. Terrvwhist. 

" Neither wine^ nor spirituous, nor malt 
liquors of any kind," rejomed Mr. Thornton, 
who was a good-looking young man, and en- 
dowed with pleasing and quite unassuming 
manners. 

"Probably yonr health will not allow you 
those indulgences?" said Melville, who began 
to take some interest in the subject of conver- 
sation. 

" On the contrary, my health is unexcep- 
tionable," answered Thornton ; " and it is for 
the purpose of conserving that state of health 
that I abstain firom the use of alcoholic 
drinks." 

"This is a species of self-mortification which 
I cannot understand," said Melville, emptying 
his glass. 

" Do you imagine it a greater punishment 
to abstain from an occasional indulgence and 
enjoy constant health, or to use that occasional 
indnlffence and invariably feel the ill effects of 
it ?" denumded Mr. Thornton : — ^"or, in other 
words, which is preterable-^health, or sensual 
enjovment?'* 

" I do not conceive that a modcnrate use of 
wine or other strong drink can be ruinous to 
the human frame," said Melville. 

" The least quantity of alcohol imbibed into 
the human frame is hurtful," answered Mr. 
Thornton, "and the constant diffusion of it 
throughout the body must weaken the physical 
energies, by the mere process of excitement 
and reaction." 

"But wine and beer are strengthening," re- 
torted Melville, somewhat angrily. 

"That is the usual delusion, my dear sir," 
said Mr. Thornton, mildly. "Nutriment alone 
affords strength — strong drink produces ex- 
citement — but nutriment and excitement are 
two very different things. The former sup- 
ports the human fi'ame: the latter obviously 
enfeebles it" 

"And yet the labourer in the field cannot 
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toil without his beer," said Melville almost in 
a coritemptaoas tone of voice. 

" That is also a delusion, my dear sir," con- 
tinued Mr. Thornton. *' Strength to labour is 
only given hy nourishment ; and wholesome 
food is the proper means of producing that 
effect. Nutriment emanates from substantial 
aliment ; and thns wine or beer can only be so 
far nutritious as in the proportion of the solid 
substance lo which they can be redacecl. A 
gallon of ale does not contaiils more nourish- 
ment than is equivalent to abont one ponn4 
and a quarter of barley; and thus a good 
penny loaf contains more nutriment, and that o^ 
a more wholesome kind, than a gallon of strong 
ale. In the same way it can be proven that a 
bottle of the best port i«rine does not contain 
as much nutriment as one quarter of a penny 
loaf of good wheaten bread. 

'^Bat man requires a certain stimulus, at all 
events," persisted Melville, who saw that he 
could not controvert this system of reasoning. 

. " A proper and necessary excitement is 
afiforded by nutritious food,, by exercise^ hy 
physical or intellectual empio^ment, and oy 
the mere variation of occupations," was Mr. 
Thornton's adswer. *' It is evident that nature 
has not formed ns in a manner adapted to the 
idea that alcoholic drinks are necessary condi- 
tions of our being, seeing that we are better 
without them. If you be ill, the niedical man 
orders you to abstain from those liquors^ because 
they are heating and unnaturally exciting ; and 
if they excite the blood improperly when you 
are ill, they do not fail to produce the same 
effects when in a state of health.^' 

'* On the score of indulgence^ then — as a 
means of enjoyment and conviviality," urged 
Melville. 

'*If the indulgence be a vicioijis one, and cal- 
culated to produce moral, physical, and social 
evils," said Mr. Thornton^ " we shoiUd not de- 
monstrate so much weakness as to wish to 
adhere to it. The most moderate use of strong 
drink places a dangerous temptation in our 
way : we do npt set out in life with the idea of 
being drunkards ; bat the habit grows upon us 
by means of its own fascinating powers. That 
is the reason which induced me to adop^ the 
only safe. and sure principle, — the principle of 
total abstinence." 

'*! certainly should advocate the nuxkr^te 
use of strong liquors," said Melville. 

" My dear sir^ abstinence is bv far more easy 
than moderation^" .answered Mr. Thornton ; 
"and be assured that the boldest and most 
courageous often submit to a temptation by 
only slightly connecting themselves, ia their 
haUcs, with it. We see evil customs grow 
upon us by degrees: from stealing a penny, 
the thief proceeds to the plunder ot a pound ; 
and so does the moderate drinker of one glass 
padually turn into a confirmed drunkard, af\;er 
having passed through all the various phases 
of temperance— « little more — a little more 
stiU—a very little more still— a little too much 
^a great deal too much— and then habitual 
indulgence." 

'* But are the consequences of the indulgence 
so fatal as to render such a principle oi self- 
denial necessary ?" demanded Melville. , 



"No one can calculate the effects of iatem- 
perance, because some of them are very remotfe, 
and others are not alyrays seen," replied Mi*. 
Thornton : " but, be assured, sir, that three- 
fpurths of all the crime, all the tJoverty, and all 
the disease, which prevail ardand, may he di- 
rectly or jin directly traced to thc$ Vice of intenl- 
perance." 

" ]}ut total abstinence is so exlred)^ & tne^- 
aare " said Melville: " it is alt^ost absui'd !'* 

" Extreme cases require extreme measures/^ 
was the ready answer. " Society is ih an ex- 
treme case of crime, l>overty, dnd disease,— and 
to so extreme a case only kn. exirenib Hiitedy 
ean be applied. 

" Would you. then, propagate thiii doctflnfe P* 
inquired Melville. 

"I hope to s^e such a doctHhe ohd dd^ hbi 
only propagated, but also embraced by thou- 
sands," .was the answer. " We are now to- 
wards the end of the ye^^ 1B30— and I will 
venture to prophesy that in less that! t^nt^ 
years millions will haVd abtitiddBtiy seen ihe 
good effects of this pHilcipl^. It is imposiibld 
that society can toleirace the 6vil bf itit^ihpe- 
rance much longer^ The Working classed, who 
particularly suffer by it, will douhildds ilrouso 
themselves to exertion, Uhd b& th3 filrst to em- 
hrace the means of th^l^ salvation.^* 

"t'ou speak enthaslAsticaliy,*' djaChlated 
MelvillQ. 

"And this obsefv^tibti 6f yoUr6 MBthlnOs me 
thftt I have probably ihcufred thB imputation 
of discourtesy by dndetiyoulritig tb force tliy 
opinions upon you at a moment when you iird 
engaged in th^ very occui)atioll Which my 
argumeiils tend to mscountehttnce/* said Mr. 
Thornton. 

. "You have eonMdarabLy interested me," 
cried Melvill«. " I shull U moil happy if you 
will visit me at my owi^ house, and enable us 
there to continue this discussion." 

" I shall accept your kind invitatioii.^ said 
Mr. Thornton, to the infinite delight of iLouise, 
to whose mind this novel idea of total abiti- 
nence from all intoxicating liquors had im- 
parted a species of hope, relative to her hus- 
band, which quite cheered and enlivened her. 
She reflected that the wif^ was the greatest 
sufferer by the intemperate habits of ^ nusband ; 
and although no selfish feelings were allowed 
to find a resting-place in her mind, she could 
not avoid entertaining a fond anticipation of 
total reform on tlie part of Victor, for the sake 
of himself— of her— and of his children. 

After they had taken leave of Mr. and Mrs. 
Tenrywhist| and during their ride back to t^on- 
don, Melville seemed plunged in the deepest 
meditation.. When questioned by Louise as to 
the nature' of his thoughts, he replied, some- 
what impatiently, " 1 cannot help redecting 
upon all that this Mr. Thornton has been say- 
ing to me.'* 

Louise smiled^for she saw Ihat eonvictioa 
was working upon the mind of her husband^ in 
spite of himseU*. 

• « • a 

The conversation with Mr. Thornton had 
awakened a strange train of reflection in the 
mind of our helro ; — and Louise faintly hoped 
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that the obserrations of their new acquaint- 
ance would lead to nlciniate good in respect 
to her hasband. Her delicate xnind conld not 
appreciate all the horrors of inteinperance ^ 
and although she saw but little more than 
mere mentiil degradation and debasement in 
the practice of that hideous yice, she still 
aaxiouely hoped that Ifr. I'homton would be 
the means of ineuleating into the bosom of 
MelviUe a principle which wou|d for ever place 
a barrier between him and an indulgence in 
intoxicating liquors. I^he did |iot thereibre 
attempt to interrupt the chain of her husband's 
reflectioQB; and the moment thtj reached 
their own home, Melyille retired to his study, 
where he sat down with the determination of 
ooasideiing the subject in aU its beftrings. 

Vietor's meditadons were interrupted bj 
the entrance of a domestic who handed him a 
letter. Be opened it and found it was a cir- 
enlar from the secretary to a joint-stock com- 
pany, in which he had taken 'shares to a con- 
skiorable amouftt. The circular required his 
immediate presence at the office of the com- 
pany, where a meeting of the shareholders was 
to take place. Glad of a means of abstraction 
from the numerous subjects of serious thought 
that weighed upon his mind, our young hero 
ordered his cabriolet; and at the appointed 
time drove to the offices of the British and 
Foreign Equitable Luclfor-Match Joint-Stock 
Company, in Bridge Street, Blackfriars. 

I'he ** Board-Room'^ was thronged with as 
motley a crowd of gentleman as the eye could 
wish to gaze upon. Some were dressed in th« 
fint style of fashion ; and others had scarcely 
taken t^e trouble U\ dresa at all. Old and 
young — washed and unwashed — polite and 
nalgar— to the number of about fifty, formed 
the misoellaneons audience fo whoiu a stout 
gentreman standing behind a mahogany desk 
was addressing himself. 7he individuals who 
formed that audience were seated upon a num- 
bar of forms that had been placed in' rows, 
at one extremity of the apartment, for their 
accommodation ; and although the character- 
isties of their personal appearance were' so 
essentially varied and divefstfied, one common 
expression seemed to animate their counte- 
nances. The same Hght falls npon all subjects, 
though each receives the light in a different 
manner ; and thus did the same gleam of satis- 
faction illume fifty phrsiognomles in as many 
discrepant fashions. The broad grinning lace 
— ^the wizen countenance, j)artially relaxing 
from its accustomed serenity — ^the pursed-up 
Iip% but laughing eye — the complacent smile 
— *>and the plaoid expression of contentment, 
were all visibfe upon that occasion* 

The stout gentleman, who was standing at 
the mahogany desk, was about fifky years of 
age. His complexion wa9 swarthy,— ^a circum- 
stance which gave an air of uncleahliness to his 
whole person: his forehead wag high and 
broad, and seemed to indicate the full extent 
of the intellectual qualities possessed by its 
owner ; — and his restless dark eye had an ex- 
pression of cunning and suspicion which would 
never enlist a phrenologist in his favour. His 
voice was sonorous, ana authoritative in tone ; 
—his manners were fSmiliar, and consequently 



somewhat vulgar; — and when he moved a 
slight lameness was perceptible in his gait. 

^ Grentlemen," said the individual, whom 
we have briefly sketched, ''according to the 
forms prescribed by the Sixtieth Article of the 
Dee'd of Settlement, which constituted ' our 
Company, I have summoned this meeticg 
to communicate to you the condition of those 
self-acting lucifer-matches, the idea of which 
was founded by your capital, and has been 
worked out by my talent and experience." 

'' I beg your pardon, Mr. Bubbel," exclaimed 
one of the shareholders ; '* but I thought that 
there was to be no general meeting of the 
shareholders until the expiration of six n^onths 
from the foundation of the Company." 

'^Unless the Managing Director considered 
it necessary to the interests of the shareholders, 
to summon such meeting," observed Mr. Bab- 
bel, endeavouring to apply this corrective in 
his most mellinuouB tone ;<— "and such an 
opinion is now entertained by me. I do i^ot 
feel myself justified, gentlemen^I may say, I 
do not even feel comfortable, at having been 
entrusted with so large a sum, and not being 
called npon to give any account of the busi- 
ness for which it was advanced, for so long a 
period as six months. Gentlemen, I am too 
conscientious to keep you in the dark relative 
to your own afikirs ; and 1 think — I flatter my- 
self, gentlemen — I fondly imagine, in a word, 
that yon will not blame xue for my scrupulous- 
ness.^' 

"What a straightforward, honourable man!" 
whispered one of the shareholders to his neigh- 
bour. 

" Oh 1 1 knew very well, when I received the 
circular," was the answer, " that everything 
was right; and yet my foolish wife declared 
that she had a presentiment thtt everything 
was wrong." 

♦* Those women are terrible with their pre- 
sentiments !" remarked the first speaker. '* It 
was only a few days ago that my old mother 
dreamt that the great sow was dead ; and 
when we went to look into the ^tye, we found 
it was weH and hearty as you or 1." 

" No I— really ^* ejaculated the oth*, very 
naturally surprised at this remarkable event. 
"But let us be quiet ; — Bubbel is going on." 

"The success of our lucifer-matches, gen- 
tlemen," resumed the Director, as soon as his 
last words had made a favourable impression 
upon his audience, — " the success of our lucifer- 
matches has exceeded my most sangtune ex- 
pectations." 

Here theworthy Director was welcomed with 
such a clapping of hands, thumping of sticks 
and heels upon the floor, and shouts of 
"Bravo!" and "Hear!" that he was compelled 
to conceal his emotions in his pocket-hand- 
kerchief: during which manifestation of his 
modesty ne was observed to shake very much. 
The shareholders immediately conjectured that 
he was overpowered by the sensitiveness of his 
feelings : but a clerk, who was peeping through 
the key-hole of the door has since declared 
that Mr. Bubbel was nearly convulsed with 
laughter,— dodbtless at the ludicronsness of 
some idea which just then flitted across his 
fertile imagination. 
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'* Yes, gentlemen," continaed Mx. Bubbel, 
after a long pause, daiing which his feelings 
and the dost, wMch had both been excited by 
the applanse of the shareholders, had had dae 
leisure to sabside— " yes, gentlemen, I may 
safely sa^r that the British and Foreign Equi- 
table Lncifer-Match Company has altogether 
exceeded my most sanguine hopes." . 

'* He is slready ffoing to offer a dividend, I 
declare," whispered a shareholder to his com- 
panions. 

** I'll be bound he is !" coincided another. 

" Fifteen per cent, perhaps," . suggested a 
third. 

'* m buy your shares at ten per cent pre- 
mium, Sliyers," said one fat old gentleman to 
a Tcry thin young one. 

" No, I thank'ee, Binks," was the immediate 
answer, accompanied by a shake of the head, 
that intimated the resolution of Mr. Slivers 
not to part with the slips of paper on which 
the words, '* One hundred pounds " had been 
printed in large red letters in the midst of sky- 
olue flourishes. 

" But it was not sijnply to inform you that 
my most sanguine hopes have been exceeded, 
gentlemen," continued the Director, after an- 
other pause, "that I convened this meeting. 
My object was far more important to the in- 
terests of the concern than that announcement ; 
and I can assure you that it gives me the 
greatest pleasure thus to meet you all — ^well 
and happy— in the - * Board Boom ' of the Com- 
pany's offices. 'My only regret is that ^on did 
not all take more shares in this profiting and 

frofitable enterprise, at its commencement ;— 
regret it, because you are all personsily 
known to me; and the hundreds of other 
shareholders ^o dwell in England, Grermany, 
Belgium, and elsewhere, are total strangers to 
me. They however reap,, or rather unU reap, 
equal profits from the concern; and I could 
have wished that it would be my pleasant and 
pleasing duty to divide those profits amonost 
you I But regrets are useless, gentlemen: let 
us forget that we ever entertained them." 

**I wish I had taken a few more shares," 
observed Mr. Binks to Mr. Slivers. 

<* So do I," said Mr. SUvers to Mr. Binks. 

^ I shall first make a few observations rela- 
tive to my administration of the affairs of 
the Company, ere I unfold the object of this 
assembly," resumed Mr. BubbeL " I have 
neglectaAAOthing that could ensure the pros- 
pemy otuio enierprise. and conduce to the in- 
terests of the ^l^hoiders. I put into force 
many kgeniaili ffchemes to give publicity to 
the matches ; and I do not fear contradiction 
when I assert, that they all perfectly succeeded. 
For instance, I wrote a pamphlet containing 
a desperate libel upon another Lucifer-Match 
Company : an action was brought against us, 
and we nad to pay fifteen iiun£ed pounds for 
damages. This was all I wanted, and the sale 
of our lucifers instantly increased. Again — 
in pursuance of the same correct line of policy, 
I have kept open house to all individuals who 
are likely to benefit the undert^ing ; and in 
order to produce a favourable impression upon 
those persons, I furnished my house anew 
tem top to bottom. I did not spare my wines : 



but, by buying a very large quantity at once, 
I saved the Company at least ten per cent, in 
this outlay. You therefore perceive, gentle- 
men, that X neglected nothing which might con- 
duce to the interest of the concern. In order 
to devote as much time as possible to the busi- 
ness of the office, I purchased a cabriolet and 
horse, as my house is at a considerable distance 
firom London — at Bichmond, gentlemen : and 
to be punctual, I procured a handsome chro- 
nometer watch, which now lies, gentlemen, 
upon this desk. But idl these itemt are duly 
entered upon the books of the Company ; — ^and 
those books, gentlemen, are open to ^our in- 
spection. From the observations which have 
just fallen from my lips, you will see that I 
have religiously fulfilled the plages I made to 
you when I received the sacred trust you de- 
posited in my hands. I promised to economise 
your money: the transaction of the wines 
shows that I have not been unmindful of the 
vow. I swore to adopt all legal, measures to 
ensure the sale of our matches : an action for 
libel was immediately courted. I declared that 
I would devote myself entirely to the business 
of the Company : I purchased (as I before in- 
formed you; a cabriolet to ensure an early at- 
tendance here in the morning, and to enable 
me to remain at my post until within an hour 
of dinner time in the evening. What, gentle- 
men, has been the result of this unwearied at- 
tention — this conscientious behaviour — this 
prudent and politic line of conduct ? Need I 
npeat the words I uttered j^st now ? Shall I 
once more assert, in the most solemn manner 
that the British and Fore^n Equitable Luciler- 
Matdi Joint-Stock Company has exceeded my 
most sanguine expectations ? Yes, gentlemen, 
it has done so t It has only swallowed up one 
hundred thousand pounds, the amount of the 
capital subscribed. It has existed for the period 
of six months ; and it only requires a fJresh 
advance of capital for the purpose of buying a 
whole ionat^ cut down to make into lucifer- 
matches." 

As when a sudden squall sweeps the surface 
of a calm and waveless sea, — as when a boa- 
constrictor darts from a tree upon the unsus- 
picious traveller beneath ;— or as the merchant 
receives the tidings that his bankers have 
failed, — so came this appalling communica- 
tion to the assembled body of shareholders. 
All the members of that body were suddenly 
convulsed, as if thev had possessed a common 
neck (in modem fulfilment of the wish of the 
ancient Boman) round which a rope had been 
twisted with the tightness of the eastern bow- 
string in the hands of Uie execttioner : Mr* 
Bubbel marked the effect produced by his dis- 
closures, and calmly played with the handsome 
chronometer watch before alluded to, like the 
animal that '* hushed in grim repose, expects 
its evening prey." 

*^ Binks, 111 sell my shares now," suddenly 
exclaimed Mr. Slivers, kindly relenting. 

** Slivers, 1*11 not buy your shares now," as 
abruptly returned Mr. fiinks, prudently re- 
flecting. 

'*A hundred thousand pounds !" exclaimed 
another shareholder. * 

** All gone I" cried a fourth. 
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'* Fifteen hundred ponnda damages in the 
action!" ejacalated a fifth. 

" And law expenses to hoot," ohsenred a 
sixth. 

*' He can't make ns pay for the cah," said a 
seventh. 

" Nor for the wines," added an eighth. 

" Nor for his famitare," soper-added a 
ninth. 

" How mnch money did yon receiye in all P" 
demanded Mr. Binks of Mr. Bahbel. 

*' How mnch ?" repeated that gentleiniip, 
with ineffable coolness : ** why — exactly one 
hundred thousand pounds." 
, *' And how much k there left ?" inqnired 
Mr. Slivers. . . 

'* One hundred ihoudand naughts," answered 
Mr. Bubbel, chuckling and rubbing his h(inds 
. — probably with* view of imparting a little 
of bis own good numonr to his audience; tL 
task in which he however ezperiencdd as mi- 
eerable a failure as Lord JTohn Russeli did 
when he attempted to prove to the wc^ld that 
he was nodeserving of the name of '* Finality 
Jack." . 

'* One hundred thousand pounds sterling in 
three shot I months I" exclaimed Slivers. 

"I beg your pardon," cried Mr. Bubbel ; 
''two of the months were lony ones: this is 
the thirtieth day of September, of the jear 
1830, and consequently the Company existed 
in both July and Aagost, each of which has 
thirty-one days." 

'* The time, thei% has been short enough!" 
grumbled Mr. Binks. 

*'But what's to be done?" demanded Several 
shareholders in a breath. 

"Oh! that is very simple," said Mr. Bubbel. 
''All I require is an advance of capital — there 
is no other obstacle to the purchase of the 
forest. How much shall we say, then, gentle- 
men?" e:cclaimed the Director, rabbing his 
hands together. 

• " It*s very easy for yon to stand there asking 
for money and rubbing your hands," returned 
Mr. Slivers : " as for me, I wash mine of the 
whole transaction 2" — and having uttered these 
words, he lef]( his seat and the room. 

" In that ^ase, gentlemen," said the Director, 
"this meeting is dissolved. I wish yon all 
good" morning." 

And having ottered these words, the cele- 
brated Mr. Bubbel limped ont of the room^' 
hastened to his cabriolet which was waiting for 
him at the street-door — and proceeded to Kad- 
ley's Hotel, where he ordered an excellent 
dinner, to which he had already invited two or 
three of his fashionable friends. Amon;^st 
these was Melville, who cared but little for the 
loss of a few hundred pounds which he had 
sustained in the British and Foreign Equitable 
Lucifer-Match Joint- $co(^k Company ; and who 
forgot all the sage observations made to him 
in the morning by Mr. Thornton. He returned 
home at a very late hour, in a dreadful state 
of intoxication, and found Mr. Tibbatts await- 
ing his return in his study. 

» « * * 

" My dear Melville, how are you ?" exclaimed 
M, Tibbatts, rising from a chair in which h| 



had ensconced himself ; " you seem as happy as 
Apicius after a good dinner." 

** Mr. Tibbatts," began Melville, recalling to 
mind his promise to his wife not to see this 
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man any more ; "you 

" What ! is it thus that you ceremoniously 
address your old friend ?" interrupted Tibbatts. 
"JTon see I did not use any ceremony with 
you. I have been waiting upwards of two 
hours for you ; and I resolved to make my- 
self comfortable." 

He pointed towards the table : and Melville 
saw that a decanter of wine and a glass stood 
before his visitor. 

"I ordered it np' myself," said Tibbatts : " I 
thought I might take that liberty." 

" Well — what do you require of me ?" do- 
inarided our hero, less impatiently than before. 

"l^ay— yoii most not be cross," cried Tib- 
batts. " Com6 •— show me a welcome, or I 
shall depart at odce. Fledge mo in this." 

He fiUed two glasses — handed one to Mel- 
ville — and took the other himself. Victor 
gazed at him for a minute, and then tossed off 
the contents of his glass. In the next moment 
he stretched forth his hand to Tibbatts, and 
called him by the most familiar and endearing 
names. 

" Well— 1 heard fou famously eulogized the 
other night," said Tibbatts, endeavouring to 
turn the conversation upon a subject which he 
knew would flatter the weak side of his com- 
panion. 

" Indeed I" said Melville, flinging himself 
into an arm-chair, and preparing to converse 
and drink with Tibbatts on a footing of perfect 
intimacy. 

" Ah ! at a gay party, where there were 
some very clever fellows ; and they a 1 agreed 
that you are one of the first writers of the day," 
continued Titus, as he sipped his wine. 

" I am not vain," stammered Victor : " but 
still one likes to hear what the public says of 
one's writings. That is only natural." 

" Here is success to your next work," cried 
Tibbatts. " If it be like the others, it will beat 
Cicero for eloquence and Tacitus for terse- 
ness." 

"Your health, Tibbatts," said Melville, per- 
fectly delighted with this mellifluous flattery. 

**By the way, my dear fellow," cried the 
visitor, after a moment's pause, " you can do 
me a little favour if yon like. I don't want to 
bother yon about money concerns— yon have 
already lent me some— we will settle one of 
these days : but here is a little thing to which 
if you Just put your name, I shall be excess- 
ively obliged. If not — nothing bat ruin, abso- 
lute ruin stares me in the face ; and if you do, 
I shall make a fortune." 

As he uttered these words, Tibbatts handed 
a long slip of paper to Melville, who had just 
sense enough left to see that it was a bill of 
exchange: he could not, however, precisely 
define the writing or figures upon it, and ap- 
pealed to his visitor relative to the amount. 

'* Oh ! only a paltry hundred and fiftf ," re- 
turiied Tibbatts hastily. " All you have to do 
is just to write your name across it for me-^ 
make it payable at your banker*s~and the 
^ng is done." 
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Melville hesitated for ^ moment, latoxicated 
^3 be was ; and Tibbatt^ coolly filled the 
glasses. Oar hero drank off the contents of 
ore which stood near H^y f^^d then seized the 
(en which Tibbatts presented tp him. 

A^ that moment the door ofthe rpom slowly 
.opened) And Louise entered. HJer countenanee 
was dead]/ pale — the traces of ^ears were 
visible npoA her cheeks —and \^t lips qniyered 
with alarm a^d emotion. She hel4 ber hands 
clasped before h^r, an 4 her whole appearance 
wore an air of such deep psjslancholj, that it 
would have melted the \iQ9xp of an anchorite. 
Tet so lovelj wa^ she in her ^oiirnfulaess, that 
^t seemed as if all the rudest shocks o^ advejr- 
fity would fail to injure ox efface onepartic/e of 
th^ tranficendent beauties of that fair creature's 
persop. There was such g^ace in her attitudes, 
and such meekne^p in her mani^^rs, that a more 
interesting being was never condemned to 
shiver ^ the poTd blasts of this rude world's 
atorms. The fi^ncy of poesy would almost have 
imagined that t^e direst grief would have 
turned to 9ffiil«s tkp her presence. 

Melvijle tnrn^ round to see who was ei^t,er- 
ipg the room ; and he 9tar^d w)icn h/e saw ihat 
it was his wife. 

" My dear Loni^" 6a14 he^ *^ I w^l join yon 
4irectly in the drawing-rooijou J havo business 
with this ipentleman." 

" It is as I was afraid it wpnld be," sh^ mnr- 
vmjred; and then she stood motionlesf and 
speechless for some mipntes, uncertain w^at 
to s^y or do. 

In tbe meantime Tibhutts sat nne#si)y In )iis 
chair, and Melville was partially sobc^e4 l>y 
the sudden appearance of his wife. 

Louise at length cast her ^yes towards* the 
table, and perceived the bill of exchange, ^er 
first allusion ha4 been made to her husband's 
inebriate condition, — ^an allusion which only 
the excess of \itT grief coi^M have forced from 
her lips; bat when she saw that document 
thus lying prepared for his signature, aud 
Jmew just so much of business as to make her 
aware .of its purpose and design, she suddenly 
burst forth into a violent flood of tears, iui,d 
sank at the feet of her husband, exclamiing, 
'^O Victor! — do' not roi^ your 4^ar, dear 
children 1" 

Thi9 appeal of a tender mother in favour of 
her innocent and belovjed offspring, produced 
only that effect which sncn appeals invariably 
do upon the man whose intellect is impaired 



The suspicion of tbe tender and affectionate 
wife was founded upon truth : intemperance 
had gradually undermined the affection of 
yictor for )ns wife. His soul had lost the flower 
of it9 magnanimous youth;— its sympathies 
were deadened : and a secret remorse rendered 
it melancDoly without preserving it from fresh 
faulty. ' Ohi 4ou]btles9 there is m love a sanc- 
tuary into yrhich we cannot return when we 
have made one false step beyond its boundary ; 
— and the )l)arrler which sfsparates us from evil, 
and which we throw down, cannot be raised 
again. Error succeeds error — outrage follows 
upon outrage — and bitterness increases like a 
torrent whos^ embankments have given way. 
^ho can define the termination' ot these ra- 
vages? Btlll never had the conduct of ^Ic|- 
vine robbed the soul of Louise of the smallest , 
portion of that enthusi^m which characterized 
per Ipve. ' Alas I $he wad so pure and virtuous 
in pind, thef she never should have hoped to 
Have foun^ a heart worthy of Jier, — never 
could she have inspired a love that would cor- 
respond with her own: because never could 
worship he worthy of ner divinity I If men 
do not yet know the' true nature of that 
homage which is pleasing to the Almighty, how- 
can they ^nd iipon earth that grain of pure 
incense, the perfume of which has not as 3 et 
^cended to heaven ? 

The appeal made to ^elville was made in 
vain. He surveyed his wife with an angry 
countei^ance ^ — she reiterated her supplication 
in the name of he]: children — his countenance 
relaxed not from itf sternness — and when she 
almost fell'sens^le&s at his feet in a paroxysm 
of grief, he thrust her from hii°)— for he was 
under the influence of the demon of intem- 
perance! ' 

Suddenly X'Ouise exerted an almost super- 
human courage over herself ; for she remen^- 
bcred that a third persofi was' in the room, a)id 
that she had probably given jray to her emo- 
tions somewhat unseasonably. She rose — cast 
a look o( the 4^epest, deepest despair upon ber 
husband — and then rushed precipitately out 
of the apartment, evidently unable any lon^^er 
to restpia the ebulUtioA 0^ ^er agonizing 
feelings. 

JV|[elville was annoyed at what had taken 
place ; and partly from a feeling of obstinacy, 
a^d partly because he 4^d not choose to seem 
to Tibbatts to be led by his wife, he unhesi- 
tatingly affixed his name to the bill which lay* 



with wine, and whose tender sympathies are Vcfore him. Thus did .be sacrifice every feeling 
temporarily destroyed by the same cause. 1 of humility and of^ love tq the friend who had 
MeKiUe was irritated at what he termed a proved so treacherous once,— while the tender 
** scene," and sharply rebuked his wi^e for her ! wife, who had presented him with all her for- 
condnct. 
^ Victor I" she exchijmed, in a voice that 



tune and the endearments of all her attach- 
ment,] was weeping bitter, burpii^g tears over 
was scarcely audible amidst the deep sobs that ber two innocent children, ixi ^ chamber at a 
were convulsing her bosom, ''I would not re- little distance! 

proach— but your words pierce like an'arrow , When Mr. Tibbatts bad obtained all he re- 
to my heart. You have been guilty of unkind- \ q^uired,'he took his departure, laughing covertly 
sess towards me, because X pleaded for my I at the facility with which he had induced his 
children's sake, — and you have made my very victim to comply with his request. 
heart bleed, — that heart whiph always was, * • * »* » ..t. , 



and always will be faithful ^0 you I Oh ! yoa 
should not sully such love as mine with the 
bteath of suspicion or selfishness. Do you no 
onger love me yourself? Oh! speak — ^speak 1" 



As soon as he was gone, Melville drew his 
chair near the fire, and endeavoured to reflect 
upon the scene that had just taken place. 
Amidst the thousands of vague ideas which 
filled his imagination, there was one which he 




did not like to contemplate. He felt that he 
dealt brutally — inhumanlj to the woman who 
loyed him so tenderly, and so well, — who had 
Tisited him in his dangeon, who had dang to 
him when all the world deserted him, and who 
had laid her fortnne at his feet ; — and he was 
ashamed of his condact, — ashamed, ereii amidst 
the recklessness and the indifference which in- 
Tariably characterize the mind under the ac- 
cursed influence of liquor. 

It seems that HuTille must have fallen 
asleep in his chair, in the midst of his rumina- 
tions, and that, by some sudden movement, 
he threw one of the candles down upon a heap 
of papers lying on the table. It is, however, 
certain that he awoke— started up— and ex- 
perienced a strange sensation which appeared 
akin to suffocation. He rubbed his eyes — a 
noise like that of a distant torrent fdl upon 
his ears ; and to his horror he found that the 
room was enYelope<i in flames. Uncertain how 
to act, he rushed wildly towards the door, and 
thence into the passage, exclaiming, **FireI 
fire I" in a tone of agony and alarm. A natu- 
ral impulse drove him to the chamber of his 
wife, whom he found weeping over her two 
children. The innocents were found sleeping 
together in a little bed at the foot of her own ; 
and it seemed a sin to disturb that soft and 
guileless slumber. Louise started up in a state 
of horrible suspense, when the portending ay 
of her husband fell upon her ears. 
, *' Fire I fire ! Louise," he exclaimed. "For 
God's sake, save the children." 

He then ran back again into the passage to 
summon the servants; and by this time the 
whole house was filled with a dense volume of 
smoke. The table in Melville's study stood 
near a book-case, the wood-work of which was 
probablv the first object to catch the fire firom 
the table, and afford food for the devouring 
element. Thus, in the coarse of a very few 
minutes, the whole room was in flames ; and 
the devastating rage of the infuriate devonrer 
was speedily communicated to the adjacent 
premises. 

And then arose throughout the spacious 
dwelling that bustle and confusion, and those 
wild cries, which only added to the terror of 
the scene. Servants flew about in all direc- 
tions, scarcely knowing what course to adopt— 
unless, indeed, it were to save their own pro- 
perty from the fury of the destroyer. An 
alarm was quickly spread in the neighbour- 
hood i the engines of the vicinity arrived ; the 
crowds collected in the street; and all the 
awful solemnity and the wild confusion atten- 
dant upon a conflagration of the kind, were 
there displayed. The red volumes of flame 
poured forth from the windows, and made the 
surrounding darkness of the night the more 
profound ; the flickering glare played upon the 
countenances of the myriads of persons assem- 
bled in the street; — ^and the cracking of beams, 
the fall of bricks, and the roar of the destroying 
element, formed a dread combination of sounds 
for the ears of those present. 

Melville was quite sobered by the terrible 
occurrence of which he felt persuaded that he 
was the cause. He ran to the study with the 
view of ascertaining whether it would be pos- 



sible to extinguish the fire; and when he saw 
that this hope was useless, he returned to the 
chamber of his wifis, whom he found in a state 
bordering upon distraction. The poor young 
woman was paralysed with alarm, and unable 
to exert herselt Melville imploireid her to rise 
and save the duldren : he scarcely knew what 
he said to her. Seeing that there was no time 
to be lost, he ean^ht his wife in one arm, and 
then hesitated which child to take in the other. 
He then ran' towards the door, to see if any 
succour were at hand : but no one hastened to 
his assistance. He ran back again towarda 
the spot where his wife and children were : he 
again took Louise in one arm, and he endea- 
voured to clasp the children in the other, bat 
he could not. They were both awake» and 
were ciying bitterly— they scarcely knew why. 
Determined to save one, and retam for the 
other, he rushed out of the room isith his wife 
and the little boy. He precipitated himself 
down the stairs as quickly as he conld — the 
dense volumes of smoke nearly blinded him— 
and he saw with sentiments of indescribable 
horror, that the fire was gaining upon the 
room commonlcatinff with the staircase on the 
second floor, where ne had left his child. He 
succeeded in reaching the street— he there de- 
posited his wifb and little boy upon the steps 
of the firont door, and rushed once more amidst 
the burning ruins to rescue his infant daughter. 

With the speed of lightning did he climb 
the stairs to the first fioor; and there he 
paused fbr an instant to recover breath, for 
the smoke almost suffocated him. He looked 
upwards— the flight of steps above his head 
was enveloped in flames ; and burning pieces 
of *w6od were falling in all directions. He 
hesitated no longer— a sensation of nnutter- 
able alarm seised upon him as he took that 
transitory survey of the scene— and he turned 
to ascend the stairs. Bnt a volume of flame 
opposed his passa^: he attempted to force 
his wav through it; and the heat was in- 
tolerable. The cries of his daughter at that 
instant met his ears: they sounded like the 
cries of a dying child. 

'*Papa! papal" screamed the little being; 
—and that tender appellation rang in his ears. 

He again rushed forward to ascend the stain 
— ^he was determined to dare all to save that 
dear, dear child who was thus imploring his 
succour. But, Oh— horror! the stalrase gave 
way — ^the burning beams fell with a tremen- 
dous crashi and no means of access to the floor 
were now left. Melville tore his hair with the 
fury of a maniac— hp raved— he carsed — he 
foamed at the mouthf The flames drove him 
from the spot where he stood, down several 
steps ; and, like a madman, did he stand upon 
the nppermost step that was left of the mined 
stain, shrieking amid the roar of the deTOor- 
ing element, '^Mt child! my child!" 

Duddenly he felt a disiiness oome orer him 
— ^the smoke nearly suffocated him ; and, yield- 
ing to the impulse which prompts ns to ding 
to life in all circumstances, he roshed down 
the steps towards the halL ^ 

Louise hastened to meet him : she was now 
recovered, and had anxiously awaited his 
return. 
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**Mj daaghterl my daughter!" she ex- 
daimed; *< where is she?" 

" Oh, God !— oh, horror I" ejaculated Mel- 
ville ; " I am the murderer of mj own child 1" 



**Mj child! mj child!" echoed Louise, 
catchloff up the death-note uttered hj her 
husband and experiencing in that moment 
of unutterable alarm, all the anguish of a be- 
reaved mother. 

She dared not ask her husband any more : 
she read upon his countenance— she saw in his 
manner — she heard in his words, all the his- 
tory of that dear infant, swallowed up, amidst 
its cries and its prattling, in the ruins of the 
house. And how must that poor child hare 
suffered in the embrace of the terrible element I 
— Oh! she dared not think of its tortures: but 
she pressed the boy that was left to her in an 
agony of ;roe, to her arms. 

The fire gained upon the building with fear- 
ful rapidity; and, in spite of the exertions of 
the firemen, the entire house was consumed. 
It was with the greatest difficulty that the ad- 
jacent dwellings were saved from the con- 
tagions fuiT of the element : but all Melville's 
beautiful furniture was swallowed up in the 
ruins. His plate and jewels were preserved ; 
and amidst the latter were the ornaments worn 
by Louise's deceased mother, and which Cap- 
tain Dorvalliers had left to his adopted daugh- 
ter. But the jewel most valued — the brightest 
ornament of the domestic cirelfr— one of the 
dearest treasures, was lost In the conflagration, 
— ^never to be restored : and that was the sweet 
girl, with the blue eyes like its mother's eyes, 
the innocent smile, the curling flaxen hair, and 
the soft winning and affectionate ways ! 

We must not pause to depict the grief of the 
unhappy parents on account of this loss. Md- 
ville was some time before he was aroused ftom 
a state of lethargy to a sense of the necessil^ 
of taking his family to some temporary resi- 
dence ; and then he seemed as if his intellects 
had nearly forsaken him. He asked for brandy : 
— and when some one in the crowd was foolish 
enouffh to comply with his request, he drank 
deepfy of the liquor that was offered to him. 

He proceeded with Louise, his remaining 
child, and his servants to an adjacent hotel ; 
and on the following morning, he sat down to 
look into the state of his affiUrs. He saw that 
he was on the eve of absolute mifl, unless he at 
once adopted arrangements and plans of eco- 
nomy for the future ; and he proposed to his 
deeply afflicted wife to move a short distance 
into the country. \ 

Louise was almost heart-broken at the ter- 
rible loss which she had sustained: but she 
still felt that she had a duty to porform to the 
cbild that lived. She accordingly exerted her- 
self to think upon the plans proposed bv her 
husband : and sne ventiued to suggest that a 
return to her own native France would pro- 
bably be the best means, for the moment, of 
recovering from the shock which they had 
sustained by the loss of their prooerty, and4the 
horrible fate of their daughter. Melville how- 
ever represented to his wife that his literaiy 
interests required his residence in England; 



and they accordingly determined to take.s 
small house in the neighbourhood of London 
Louise ventured to exact a promise 'from hei 
husband that he would not see Tibbatts again ; 
and the readiness with which he solemnly 
gave it re-assured the afflicted wife. 

A cottage was hired in the vicinity of the 
metropolis; and for some weeks Melville 
seemed to have totally abjured all desire tc 
enter into sode^ or to resume the gay life he 
had lately led. He was deeply impressed witb 
the idea that he had indirectly caused the 
death of his child ; and the last cries of thai 
innocent little being constantly rang in hii 
ears. 

But in progress of time Melville found hii 
way to a public-house in the neighbourhood oj 
his new dwelliog ; and he, who so lately had 
been the ornament of literary circles, now be- 
came the great man in a tavern parlour. He 
there fbnnd people who were ready to treat 
him with the utmost deference and respect, 
because he treated them to liquor; and he 
soon began to think that he had discovered a 
very pleasant means not only of passing awaj 
his tifne, but also of drowning his cares. 
Louise ventured again to remonstrate witli 
him upon his recurrence to the fatal habit ol 
intemperance : but he heeded not her earnest 
prayers— he preferred the society of the tavern 
to the domestic peace of his own house, — and 
he thus plunged a step lower in the downward 
path he was taking towards the realms of ir- 
retrievable ruin. 

One evening he was dtting ii^ his accustomed 
comer in the tavern-parlour, smokins a long 
day pipe, and drinking hot brandy-and-water, 
with about a doien otber individuals of all ap- 
pearances and avocations ; and the discussioo 
upon politics was on this occanon somewhat 
warm. 

'* Well," exdaimed a man, who was out at 
the dhows, and who spoke very much as if hi 
were also out of his senses, " all I can say ii 
that England is the freest country in the world i 
and so here goes fbr Old England!" 

And as he uttered these words, he flourished 
a quart-pot in his hand, and then imbibed i 
considerable portion of its contents, by way « 
drinking the health of <* the freest nation ft 
the world." 

" Well, yon know nothing at all about ( 
now, Ben,'Ncried another individual, who wo« 
a straw hat: *' we're all a pared of davev 
and there's no more liberty in this countij 
than there is amona the West India negroesH 
nor half so muchl'^ , J 

*'Yes, there is, though," cried the fin 
speaker: **wot can't von do in this hai 
blessed country ? Can^t yon aet as drunk s 
an owl for about a shilling or dghteen-penool 
and ain't that liberty ?" 

*' And the beak fines yon five bob for it o 
the following morning," said the other : ''tha| 
your iiftorly, is it?" 

^ Ax tbat there gen'leman there," add Bel 
'* what he thinks on it ?" i 

**Who-I?" exddmed MdviUe: <<«whfi 
my opinion is that England is the land \ 
liberty?" 

He could not proceed any further at th 
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DiomeTit ; for a violent clapping of bands, 
shouting, and hurraing, welcomed this obser- 
vation, to the entire discomfiture of the man 
in tbe straw hat, who, by the waj, was the only 
person that entertained a correct opinion npoa 
the subject amongst the whole company. 

•< Tes," said Melville, riling with aU the 
grandeur of the pariour-orator of a pablic* 
house, — '* yes, gentlemen, I think that 1 may 
safely coogratuTate you apon being inhabitant! 
of the freest country in the world. Here, gen- 
tlemen, the Uws are equally distributed— here ! musn't ho, Bill ?" 



his own head with a grim smile, as lie re- 
sponded to this fresh apostrophe on the part 9f 
his master. 

" How shall we go to town—jarvey, or tramp 
it ?" cried Mr. Nabem. 

"What 1 must I accompany you, then ?" de- 
manded lielvUle, totally unaware of what line 
of condu/ct to pursue. 

"Mu9t yoh r* shouted Mr. Nabem, surveying 
our hero urith lun aif of the most ineffable con- 
tempt; "must you? In course you must^-^ 



** In course" Ytf^ ^e reply. 

" WeVe got ^ long way to go — ^and so well 
have summit short lust,*' observed Mr. Sabem. 
" Won't we, Bfll ?»' 

"Don't care if I do,** returned Mr. H0I4- 
0morL 

Two drams were brought accor4mg to order; 
and the fheri^Ts officer pretended to oe looking 
at a picture while tjie landlord waited to be 
paid for them. MelviUe accordingly tpok the 
bint, and liquidated the amount of the liquids. 

" I say," said the man with the straw hat on, 
" this is rather a queer specimen of your 
blessed liberty in this country according to the 
0reat Charta. The great humbug I call it ; 
for here you are arreste4 on a man*s oafh, and 
without apy judgment oif your peers.'* 

** I am ready to follow you,''^ said Melville, 
impatieatly. "I see that pot-house oratory is 
not alwayp truth. Good evening, gentlemen ; 
you t^iU often m^et liere, and amuse yourselves 
while I am liinguishing in a debtor's prison. 
But bow," he i^lded, forgetting that he was 
speaking before f grangers, fud in a tone of the 
deepest agony, — "Ph.* how can I break this to 
poor Lonise ?" 

And as he u^ered these words, D^elville 
foUowed Mr. Nabem gut of the tavern-parlour, 
vhiie Mr. Holdemorl brought up the rear. 

* * # f 

It seems to be a ptrange method of making 
a maa pay his debts, by sjiutting him up in 
prison ; — or rather, it is a .cruel and ^nneces- 
alated Mr. Nabem :---^* <Ion't you think it be, 1 aary punishment inflicted upon an individua), 
{ill ?** for no possible good. There is i^ot one man 

" Not knowing, can't say," answered Mr. i out (ff a hundred who iB forced by incarceration 
niliam Holdemorl, with a £acetions wink at I to liquidate bis debts; apd laws should not be 
le company, by whom this.scene was snnreyed made for the minority, but for tbe mass. Where 

ith the deepest interest. this system compelp one to disgorge the money 

" Yes— it's all black and sUte howaomever," which he may hav/^ 8ecre^e4 by years ofinir 

lid Mr. Nabem. "Here you air, you see — quity, it reduces thousands to beggary. Host 

fteen hundred pounds. I'll tell'ee wot it's people are under the necessity of obtaining 

tr, too. Do yon know a feller o' the name o' 

ibbatts ?" 

"Tibbatts! Tibbatur cgacnUted Melville, 

ishing his hands despairingly against his 

'4w8 ! " that man is destined to be my ruin." 

•* Well, tiien, it's for a biU of his'n," said the 

.eriif's officer : " isik't it, BiU?" 

''Wouldn't take a davy on it," was the 

eonic reply ; "*cos it may be forged." 

" Now, theoi look sharp," said Mr. Nabem. 

Wery sony, sir, to take tou away from sich 

leellent company,"-* and here Mr. Nabem 

Mided his head in a free and easy style to the 

tests present: "but it- can't be helped«-can 

Bill r 

* Can't indeed," retnmcd die man, shaking 



property is respected— here personal freedom 
U 8afe,~and here no one can be arrested with- 
out the judgment of his peers, according to 
the glorious provisions of that bulwark of 
EogHsh liberty, the Magna Charta." 

A tremendous shout of applause welcomed 
this speech ; and Melville was enjoying the 
welcome odour of flattery, when the door was 
gently opened, and in walked a very aingular- 
luoklng person, with a cut-awi^ green coat 
on his back, an immense stick in his hand, a 
pair of dirty- white pantaloons, a broad-brimmed 
hat, and a flashing silk waistcoat. He was fol- 
lowed at a little listance by a man who car- 
ried a larger dub-stick still, who wore a dirtier 
pair of trousers still, who looked more sin- 
^lar still, and who had the most hang-4og 
sountetiunce that ever was seen. 

" Is Mr. Melville here t" inquirad the first 
man, looking inquiringly round ti^ room* 

" That is toy name," said our hero. 

"Oh! it be— eh?" cried the other. "Ohl 
very well:— Bill, keep the door, wiil'ee?" 

^bis observation was addressed to the gecond 
itranger, who immediately closed tbe door, and 
flaced his back against it^ 

" The fact 0' the matter is," said the first of 
hese queer-looking people, " I've got a writ 
igin you. My name is Nabem — that there is 
oy man, BiU Holdemorl — this here ip the copy 
•' the writ — and that is the 'rigiaal." 

"A writ I" cried Melville: "what do yon 
dean. Impossible I'' 

" Oh ! yes — I des say it be impossible," eja- 



their livelihood by their trade or profession : 
and imprisonment curtails all the resources of 
those occupations. Bat t^onr tale. 

Melvilje imp)oredr Messrs. Naoem and pold- 
emorl to allow him to proceed first ^o his 
little cottage and break the dread nenrs to his 
wife, before he accompanied them to the lock- 
up house in London. This request was backed 
by the donation of a ^^w shillings ; and fi re- 
luctant consent was at length accorded. We 
shall not attempt to describe the grief of the 
youn|; lady at the terrible announcement. She 
clasped her Uttle boy to her arms, and already 
seemed to look upon him as if he were an 
orphan. She then clung wildly to her husband, 
and declared that nothing should separate her 
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from him, or pterent her following htm to 
gwl! * 

Suddenly a thought struck her. 

" For how much is the debt?*' she demanded, 
4 ray of hope animating her beantifol coun- 
tenance. 

« Oh I it is for Tibhatts' bill— only 8 hun- 
dred and fifly t)ound8,'' he replied. 

'* A hundred and fifty pounds!" ejaculated 
the young trife, with an exclamation of joy : 
** my mother's ornaments will produce nearly 
that sum; and those jewels — the only ones 
which I have left — together with the money 
now in the house, will make up the amount 
required." 

This dialogue took place in the French lan- 
guage; and Iiouise was about to put her plan 
into execution, when Melville said to. the 
officer, " If you wait for an ^our or so, the 
hundred and fifty pounds shall be paid to you. 
I shall not*8leep in gaol to-night." 

•'Hundred and fifty pounds!" cried Mr. 
l^abem, with a look of the most sovereign con- 
tempt at our hero: ''what gen'leman ever 
thought o* going to quod for such a sum as 
that there ? But this one, for tich you ar6 to 
be laid up in lavender, is fifteen hundred 
pounds. Ain't it, Bill?" 

Mr. J^oldemorl nodded an affirmative, as he 
twisted a battered gossamer about in his hand^ : 
and Louise fell almost senseless upon a chair 
as these words met her ears. A flood of tears 
at length relieved her : — and, with a sorrowful 
heart, she put en her bonnet and shawl, for 
the purpose oif accompanying her husband to 
his SKd destination. Mr. Holdemorl was now 
despatched to fetch a hackney-coach ; and in a 
short tim6 the whole party was on the way 
towards the residence of Mr. Nabem, Chancery 
Lane. 

During the riSe, Melville observed a sullen 
silence. When the officer had intimated the 
amount for which he was arrested, he made no 
comment, — ^not a word escaped his lips, be- 
cause he instantly comprehended the cheat 
that had been practised on him by Tibbatts. 
He saw that he was trampled under foot — 
ruined — ^undone; — he knew that he had a 
young and lovely wife, and a little child whom 
he had brought to distress ; — and he felt that 
his own dissolute and degraded habits were 
the cause of all that misery. His spirit was 
almost broken within him; — and he did not 
even feel a sufficiency of courage in his soul 
to thank the affectionate wife who would not 
desert him in the hour of his tribulation and 
despair ! 

At the expiration of about an hour and a 
half, the vehicle stopped at the door of the 
lock-up house in Chancery Lane. Mr. Nabem 
alighted first, and Melville was desired to 
follow him. Holdemorl descended next ; and 
Louise was left to follow as she could, with the 
boy in her arms. As the clock of St. Dunstan's 
in Fleet Street struck the hotlr of midnifl^ht, 
the unfortunate young man ascended the flight 
of narrow stone steps leading t^ the door of 
Mr. Nabem's establishment, which stands at 
the corner of a carriage gateway, and com- 
mands a pleasing view of a butcher's shop on 
the other side of the street. 



Melville was conduct^ to a bed-room on 
the second floor, and his family were allowed 
to remain with him at the express Aolicitatioa 
of Mr. Holdemorl, who appeiued to his supe- 
rior to grant that favour on the payment of two 
sovereigns, on the spot. The same laws that 
provide prisons and temporary places of incar- 
ceration for debtors, have forgotten to legis- 
late against the extortions and preposterous 
amounts of fees which make them poorer than 
they were before, and place the chance of pay- 
ment at a greater distance than ever : the pro- 
cess of arrest frequently costs an unfortunate 
man, in the long run, much more than the 
sum for which his body was captured ! 

The room to which ]if elville and h» wife, 
with their little boy, were shown, was tolerably 
well furnished, but excessively dirty. The 
dust was an inch thick upon the massive gilt 
frames of some pictures representing naval en- 
gagements; and the mantel-ornaments were 
enveloped in a similar hazy cloud. The car- 
pet was stained and soiled with grease : the 
table-cloth was singed in various parts. The 
wood-work round the fire-place was perforated 
with a hot poker every here and there ; and 
the poker itself was worn away at the end by 
the repetition of times it had been heated in 
the fire. These trivial circumstances spoke 
volumes concerning those who inhabited that 
room in that sponging-house. The mind, 
harassed by a thousand evils, and tormented 
by the anticipation of more, finds no amuse- 
ment in books, and whiles away the time in 
the most childish pursuits. Hearts are brokeil 
in those walls — ay, irrecoverably robbed of 
peace, of hapi iness, and even of hope ! The 
handsome furniture of the rooms enveloped in 
dust, are emblems of the noble heart sur- 
rounded by the cobwebs of despair. Some 
may imagine, but none can describe, the acute- 
ness — the bitterness — tke agony of woe that 
lias often been experienced in that chamber ! 

The bed in that apartment was pressed only 
by the form of the little child on the night of 
Melville's arrest. The unhappy father paced 
the room bemoaning his fate : and the hear^ 
broken wife remained seated upon a chair at 
the barred window, gazing listlessly upon the 
lamp opposite. The morning dawned — cold — 
cheerless — a^d rainy; and, although many 
hours had passed away since his arrival at the 
lock-up house, Melville was as yet undecided 
how to act. 

" A prison !" he exclaimed, as he walked up 
and down the room ; '* a prison I and to take 
my wife and my child to a prison !" 

And this was all that he said to himself; but 
he repeated these words very — very often. 
They stfemed to express the only idea that re- 
tained any degree of consistency in his mind. 

Wearily passed away the time ; and at length 
a dirty servant-girl entered the room to light 
I the fire. She seemed astonished at finding thcf 
I occupants of the room already dressed ; and 
' then her surprise was increased, when she per- 
ceived, by a glance towards the couch, that 
they had not retired to rest at aH. She did 
not however make any observation, but pro- 
ceeded to light the fire. 

At eight o'clock this same ^rty servant-gixl 
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brought np a breaUkst-tray, and spread the 
table for tae morning's meal. The little boj 
ate heartily, and laughed, and prattled, and 
expressed his surprise that "papa had changed 
his house:** — for, alas I the poor little follow 
knew not that tie parents, who were kind to 
him, were the victims of an accursed law ! 

But the morning's meal was untasted by 
either MeMlle or his wife; and from time to 
time those two disconsolate beings exchanged 
looks of sorrow, and a few words of rain con- 
aolation. 

Suddenly the door opened, and Mr. Tibbatts 
entered the room. 

<* Ah I booked at last T cried that gentle- 
man, who was attired in the yery height of 
fashion, and about whose, person there was 
enough jewellery to hare paid a fifth of Mel- 
Tille's debt. 

'* Through mw I am imprisoned, rillain!*' 
ejaculated Memlle, eyeing with furious indis- 
nation the man who so coolly seated himsdf 
in that abode of sorrow. 

"Through me— how?'' demanded Mr. Tib- 
batts, affecting a tone of astonishment, " It 
is your acceptance to the bill, is it not ?" 

" Alas I too well I have reaso;i to curse the 
hour ot my acquaintance with you!" cried 
Melville. " Wretch— you cheated me out of 
that bill— you falsified the amount^-yon have 
betrayed my confidence in you, like a villain, 
as you are !" 

" Calm yourself my dear Melville," said 
Tibbatts, very coolly ; "J can pardon a little 
excitement, under the circumstances. Marius 
might have felt himself annoyed, when.sitting 
amidst the ruins of Carthage; and Victor Mel- 
ville may certainly entertain the same feeling 
in a sponging-house. But — after all — ^it is your 
own fault : you should have paid the bilL" 

"I never received the value for it," cried 
Melville, furiously. 

"Oh! I forget all about the transaction," 
said Mr. Tibbatts, playing with a beautiful 
watch-chain : " but my object in calling upon 

Ion is to see what you intend to do. You 
now my name is at the back of ^e bill : and 
I shall be sued unless something is done. Now, 
I tellyou what I can do—" 

"What— what?" ejaculated Louise : "speak 
^-sir,— can you liberate my husband ? Oh I 
if you can— I will forget all the past— I will 
eall you. our friend, our bene&ctor— " 

"Silence, Louise!" cried Melville. "The 
miscreant cannot liberate me i He has encom- 
passed me round about with his infernal machi- 
nations — he has ensared me in his toils-^and I 
have no hope but a debtor's gaol, and a debtor's 
straw!" 

"Nonsense!" cried Tibbatts, affecting a 
laugh : " come pay a thousand pounds, and 
yon shall have your discharge." 

"A thousand pounds!" exclaimed Melville. 
contemptnon«ly : "all my fortune is swallowed 
up!" 

"Well— seven hundred and fifiy then?" 
proceeded Titus. 

"No — no — I cannot!" responded Victor, 
terribly excited. 

" Say five huhdred, and there's an end of 
ilM whole affiOr. We will dine together at the 



Piassa Hotel in the evening, and forget all 
these little unpleasant matters," said Tibbatts, 
coaxlngly. 

"Not one shilling will I pay, were I worth 
millions !" ejaculated Melville, dashing his 
clenched fist violently upon the table. " I 
have; been mined as much by you as by mv 
own vices — ^I have been deceived, cheated, 
swindled by you,— and I will not enrich you 
more at my expense ! No — ^I will go to the 
prison that awaits me, and relieve myself from 
this liability by the law that frees the honest 
debtor from imprisonment, after a few weeks' 
delay." 

" Such is vour intention ?" cried Tibbatts, 
interrogatively. • 

" Neither hell nor heaven shall induce me . 
to change my mind !" said Melville. " And 
now, villain— depart — Cleave this room, — ^irritate 
me no longer with your presence! If you 
stay I am capable of doing you an injury — 
for I feel that I am not master of my own 
passions !" 

"Very well," cried Tibbatts, somewhaf 
alarmed by the frantic manner of the young 
man ; " you wHl soon grow tired of vour so- 
journ in the King's Bench — Spike Island, we 
call it ! Good bye, my dear fellow ; when you 
want-to get out, just write me a line— Captain 
Tibbatts, Stephen's Hotel, Bond Street— and 
I'll do all I can to serve you. Mind yoa don't 
forget the Captain — that is my rank for the 
moment 1" 

And having delivered himself of this speech, 
Mr. Tibbatts turned upon his heel, and walked 
gently out of the room. Louise was about to 
hasten after hi.m, to implore him to assiat her 
husband in his present embarrassment : but 
Melville, who divined her intentions, held her 
back, exclaimiug, " Say not a word/ in my be- 
half Louise — ^I conjure, I command you ! I 
would sooner die in a gaol than lay myself 
under the slightest obligation to tbat mis- 
creant!" 

• • . a • a 

• • • a 

It was about five o'clock in the evening that 
Melville arrived at the Fleet Prison in the 
custody of the tipstaff. Louise had returned 
to the cottage, to dispose of the property, and 
realize as much money as the wrecks of their 
former magnificence would produce ; — ^and, as 
Melville did not expect to "get settled" in his 
new abode that evening, it was arranged that 
his wife and child should remain at their own 
house for that last night of their possession of 
a home I 

Melville was admitted into a species of lobby, 
between two doors; a part of which said lobby 
was enclosed by a wooden partition breast-high, 
and served as a kind of office. Two somewhat 
stout men were engaged in keeping the doors : 
one had very black hair, and the other grey 
hair ; and both took a good long stare at Mel- 
ville as he entered the place. They however 
surveyed him with considerably more respect, 
when they esnied the heavy portmanteau which 
a ticket-porter had brought on his shoulder 
from Chancery Lane. 

The turnkey with the grey hair abandoned 
his seat upon a stool behind the door com* 
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manicating with one of the prison jarda, which 
is denominated the "painted gronnd," and 
proceeded to re^ster Melville's name in a 
large hook, the leaves of which had heen well- 
thamhed and dogs'-eared. The entrance fees 
were then solicited; and a rerj shahbj indi- 
Tidoal, with excessively potoas shoes, a coat 
vdl temilated at the elbows, no crown to his 
hftL and probablj- not half a one in his pocket, 
madertoot to eondaet Melrille to the crior, 
wlip }ta4 ** a splendid room to dispose of." 

Melviiie followed his guide into the main- 
Mlding of the prison, at the entrance to wfaiefa 
two <v three gentlemen were leaning against 
1^ arch, smoking cigars; and presently the 
crier was Ashed oat of a baronet's chamber, 
where he was drinking half-and-half with the 
ftaroaet htmself and some of the baronet's 
friendk. It was some time before the crier 
coald qoUe collect his ideas in soch a war as 
to be able to transact any business at all; — 
9ndf when he did, he accompanied all he said 
with to many rhetorical flonrisbes, that Mel- 
▼ille cosld not help thinking that he wni ceo- 
•iderabiy addicted to ^ enormons lyin^"* 

A bargain was stmck with a decayed linen- 
druer, who oecnpied a roov in the appermoet 
gallery of all, and who consented to resign H 
npon payment of one gaiaca per week. ^The 
trier then exacted six thUKagi In idTance for 
die hebdomadal hire of fnmitnre for the afom- 
aaid ioqik; and Mdntte wni salely installed 
Ipl 1^ new abodn by seven o'clock in the 
tvAiUng. 

''When can I gei soM dfmurr hteniz^ 
MdviUe. «* is there any piMC ^" 

"/« there?" tepeated the crier. In deep 
JndignMion dial the accomaMdation of the 
prison ihonld have been even snncded for a 
aMmeait : ** hk conne there he ! Uone along, 
and ra introdace yon to the coffee-hosse." 

Melville was ahont to follow the crier, when, 
the latter tamed ahniptiy round, and said, 
'*Bnt mind and always fock yonr door, and 
don't go leavin' the key in the lock, or droppin' 
it out o' yonr pocket, or no aieh games as that 
there, cos there'a n lord as lives in the next 
room to yon, and. If he caa|^ yoor room-door 
open, he'd prig nrcry hit of coil in yonr cap- 
boaH." 

•< A lord r dacalsted Mclvifie. 

'^Tes— a lord, to he sai«^''retBrnedthc crier. 

«* A lord Meat coalsr cried Melville, nnaUe 
to ' divest himsdf ef the snrprise into which 
this commnnication planged him. 

<« Steal coals!" said &e crier: "why, la 
conne he wonld — ^and anything ebe too as was 
worth cribbing. Twas but the other day— this 
day week, 1 think— that he fonnd a feller's 
#aior open, and walked ofT vkh a leg o'mntton, 
Utars and all I Yes— lAaf I'm blowed if he 
didn't V — and, having attend these words, the 
crier led the wi^^ to the coffee-house, which 
was only two rooms turned into one, and fitted 
np with benches and tables. At the end of 
this apartment there was a small enclosure, 
with a green-baize covered table in it ; and this 
was the wine-room. 

" Ain't this a place ?" continued the crier, as 
he surveyed the dark and dirty nook with in- 
finite admiration : ** blest if I don't think that 



vith slch comforts as this here, a man's better 
off in quod than he is out." 

Melville bestowed a remuneration upon the 
crier, and then ordered something to be got 
ready for his dinner. Whfle this command was 
being complied with, he desired a bottle of 
wine to be brought : — then, as no one was there 
besides himself at the moment, he amused him- 
self with the liquor, which enabled him to forget 
In an artificial and injurious excitement all tha 
wretchedness of his raal condition. 

While he was sipping his wine, witii that' 
taste an4 relish which nnfortanately attend 
npon the use of the fascinating liquor, the door 
oi the room was suddenly opened, and three 
individuals entered and seated diemsalvci at 
the farther end of the table. 

'' Well— what shall we hav^" said one, who 
was a young gentleman, wuh a white hat» 
fostian shooting jacket, and corduroy nnmco- 
tionables. 

" I don't care what it is," said the second, 
who was a very stout man of middle age, ana 
who was attired in a yery shabby suit of black. 

** Sherry, I say," cried the third;— and this 
•peaker was a tall thin man, without a coat* 
but with a haff waistcoat and Oxford- 



trousers. 

" Wdl— let it be sherry," coincided the first 
^Makeri— and the landlord of the coffee-house 
executed tike order as soon as he saw the 
amount thereof j^aced i^on the table before- 
hand. 

The tfaee ladividnals drank each a glass of 
wine^ luring, ** Well, here's to ne," as they did 
so ; and then they aQ had a good stare at hfel- 
ville ; and as tiiis stare wan aimultaneoas on 
their part, and somewhat long — covering the 
space probably of three winntea— our hero felt 
somewhat abashed. 

'' New-comer, I presume, sir r* »M the aCont 
gentleman in Beedf bAaek. 

Melville rented in the aArmatlTe. 

'^Ah! piiaon'a a mat ^ace," observed ^ 
•tout man, shaking liis head mysterioasly, and 
casting an appeaUag glance towards his coati- 
panlotts : '' bat it's a blessin' it's no wass." 

*' So it is," cried the genOeman without a 
coat. "Hope yon wont be here for loa^ 
sir?" 

" I h(^ not too," said Melvfflc,with a sigh; 
'* but no one can say." 

'^ Nor more they can," oeisdded die stont 
gentleman, fiifing his own i^bss and that of his 
companions. 

At this moment Melville's dinner made its 
appetfance ; and the conversadon langnished 
while he partook of it. Aa soon as the things 
were cleared awav, the discourse was t»umed. 

"Pr'nps yonll jine us in a Utile negus, air," 
said the gentleman in the fustian coat, so soon 
as all the wine was disposed of. 

" I should prefer punch," returned Melville. 

'* Can't be had A«re— 'gainst regulation," said 
the stout gentleman mysteriously : " but I can 
take you to a crib where we can get as decent 
a glass of lush as anywhere in the whole 
place." 

These words were uttered in a low tone of 
voice; and Melville was about to refuse the 
invitation. But the first good impulse was 
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fopeneded by the idea of tbe lonelineN of hia 
condition within those walls : and he aceord- 
ioglj accepted the proposaL The three friendsi 
who were all prisoners as wall as himself then 
rose, and led the way to a room in the same 
galleiy, and which was fitted np with some re- 
gard to comfort. 

** Well, BiU," said the stomt genttoman to a 
little, thin, shrirelled old man, who seemed to 
he the tenant of this chamber ; ^ weVe come 
to give yonr whislliag-ahop a tnm to-night.'* 

** Tes~bnt if yoa're oome to give ms each a 
torn as you did Tom Phillips the other ni^^t 
— drinking sixteen bobs' worth o' grog^ an' 
boltin' vithoat payin' a brown^— >I sha'nt thank 
'ee," was the reply. 

**Yqn old fool," cried the stoni gaitlemasy 
with a terrible impraeatien againsi the eyes of 
Ae old man,--'* we know wlmt we're abont." 

He tiMa desired MelTille to sit down and 
make himself quite at home ; and, by way of 
setting an example, he coolly knocked off the 
old man's hat, which this individnal had kept 
eo. Tbe old man did not dare gramble aloud: 
he bowcTor mattered something between his 
teeth, at which tlie stont person seemed onite 
indiflfereat. Indeed, these was so mnch New- 
gate f^edom and BUliogsgam ease ol manner 
with the three gentlemen, that MelnUe began 
to feel himself qaite upon fiMntltar terms with 
them. 

, The stout gentleman vndertook to brew a 
mighty jomm of rttm-pnnch in a hand-basin 
iis£l in that room on such oeeasions ; and, 
when the liqnor was poured oat and handed 
round, it was proaounoed to be excellent The 
old man was then sent for some eigam ; and 
when he returned, his guests made themaelres 
as comfortable as they could. 

When the first hasin, or bowl of punch was 
discussed, a second was proposed; and, as 
Melville's brain now began to fesl the effects 
of the liquor, his companions doubtless thought 
it a fine opportunity to snggesta gameofeanls. 
The stout gentleman, ^ by a very extraordinary 
coincidence," as he decUured, happentd to have 
a pack in his pocket; — and the party com- 
menced a I'ttbber of whisk Bat although 
whist was the denomination of the game, noise 
was the order of the erening. 

'< How shall we phty ?* said the stout geatla- 
man. 

^'Oh! half-drown pints," said the fiutian- 
eoat-dad indiridual, m a careless kind of awn- 
ner. 

** Jist as you like^" said the gentleman with- 
out a coat: ** I don't oare a fig about moa^, 
for my part !" 

It was very lucky that he did not, seeing that 
his empty pockets might otherwise haye been 
inconvenient. 

'* I say half-crowil pints, too," observed the 
stout gentleman ; — and, as no one objected to 
this arrangement, the proposal was adopted. 
Melville's partner was the gentleman with- 
out a coat! and nevor was there a more 
unlucky partner in xiiB world. He suf- 
fered every favourable opportunity to escape 
his notice ; and was frequently seised with 
a fit of winking one eye, to the great de- 
light of their adversaries, inasmuch as— by 



aao|her coincidence, we suppose — those tele- 
graphic signs conveyed a pretty tolerable idea 
of the real state of the 2ame. 

^ How very unlucky f am," said the gentle- 
man without a coat 

** liTever mind," cried llUville, emboldened 
by the punch, of ^hich he^rartook most plen- 
tifclly; **we will do better this time." 

But that time, as well as every other time, 
ORr hero and his partner lost their rubber ; aud 
Melville's money passed rapidly over to his ad- 
veisa ri es, to whom the geptlemaa without a 
ooat as often exclaimed, *^ Well, that makes aq 
much that X owe youl" It struck oar hero* 
that those gentlemen must be upon very inti- 
mate terms thus to play upon credit : but thQ 
punch prevented him £rom deyoting much at- 
tention to those little pecuniary arraoffement^ 
which would have opened the eyes of a sober 
person. At length Melville lost all the money, 
whioh amounted to several pounds, that he 
had in his pocket: and, then, he threw down 
the cards, declaiiag that '* he ha4 had oftoagh 
of it." 

Amidst tha yapoura of the punchy there pe- 
netrated to the mind of the young man, at ' 
that momenty a ra^ of proper feeling, which 
awakened a remorse in his bosom for having 
thus dissipated the money he could so ill-afibrd 
to lose. But he hastened to ply himself with 
mora punch, in order to chase away the gloomy 
thought J and, in the course of the evenings 
he foaad himself slapping the stout gentlemaa 
on the back, and declaring that he would stick 
to tha one without a coat to tha end of his 
Ufe. 

** I tell yon whai^** he aaid, " HI introduce 
yon all to my wife to-morrow: she's a very nice 
woman, and will be delighted to form your 
acquaintance. You shall ail dioe with me — 
and B0( only to-morrow but every day in the 
week besides. I like good iellows, and none 
of your ceremonious, distant, reserved sort of 
chapel" 

Thus was the young man, who by education 
had bean fitted to become the ornament of in- 
taUectnal socie^, — thus was he making the 
low dissipated swindlers of the Fleet Aison 
his associates, and stammering forth all the 
fulsome rubbish invariably utteoed in those 
afieetionate humours whi^m seixe upon men 
when under the influence of deep potations. 
Strong drink is the leveller of all noble senti- 
ments -^refined ideas — and proper feelings : — 
it is an enemy to good feUowsniPf because it 
leads to that ianuUarity which breeds con- 
tempt ; and it puts words into the mouths of 
its victims, at which they blush in their sober 
moments ! 

Melvilie could not recollect, when he awoke 
on the following morning and found himself in 
bed, how he had reached his room. He, how- 
ever, had a Isint idea of the termination oi the 
oigies of the pmrions evening. Some more 
gentlemen hsid stroUed into the whistling-shop, 
and a row had ensued between them and the 
tliree persons with whom Melville had formed 
an acc^uaintanoe. The table was overturned^ 
the easuilea put out— the remnants of the third 
bowl of punch were thrown over the old man 
the entertainment conclnded with a 




general fight in the dark. Jast as onr hero 
tamed all these incident oyer in his mind, a 
slight inconvenience about the left cheek-bone 
caused a strange suspicion to enter his head« He 
accordingly jumpej^gat of bed — ^haatened to a 
looking glass whicqmang against the nvall, — 
and he found, hr a process mi self-contempUt- 
tion, that he had as pleasant a black eve as he 
could wish to gaze upon. Disgusted with Mm- 
seU, and feeling the most unmitigated abhor- 
rence for his companions of the previous even- 
ing, whom he now ceased to regard as '* the 
best fellows in the world," he lamented in vain 
the excess of which he had been gniltj, and 
the loss of money at gambling to which that 
excess had led. He could almost have wept 
for rage, as he cursed his folly ; — and, with his 
black eye, and his denuded pocket, he was 
ashamed to meet that wife whom he was so 

rapidly reducing to ruin. 

♦ • » ♦ • 

• « * * 

In honrs of prosperity and happiness, the 
mind of woman is strangely versatile ; and her 
disposition is frequently characterized by the 
most unaccountable caprices. All her actions 
appear to be rather the effects of sudden im- 
pulses or whims, for the original of which she 
herself cannot account; and by a peculiar 
species of iiiiosyncracy, she not unfreqaently 
imagines unreal sources of annoyance or vexa- 
tion. In such moments as these, she inflicts 
npon him she loves all those little namdess 
torments— those indescribable instances of a 
diflScnlty in being pleased, which, pretty 
though they be, manifest the incessant activity, 
restlessness, and jealousy of the female bosom. 
But, in the hour of misfortune — when the 
gloomy frowns of an nnsympathizing world 
look darkly upon man, — and when his sedulous 
and faithful friends have fled, as the fickle bnt- 
terfiies flock from flower to flower, conrtinff 
the fresh blooming rose, and leaving the faded 
one in its drilling solitude,— Oh ! in such hours 
as those, does the mind of woman expand from 
the dreumbscribed range of frivolity and 
flckleness, into the elaborate scope of noble 
sentiments, generous feelings, and magnani- 
mous viei^ I 

Animated by the courage which was im- 
parted to her soul by the conviction that many 
important duties now devolved uponhersdf, 
Louise returned from the lock-up house to title 
cottage, as before mentioned, and prepared to 
dispose of all the little property which re- 
mained to herself and husband. She agreed 
with a broker for the price of the goods ; and 
she slepty with her innocent boy, in the bed 
which she was to sell on the morrow. She 
quenched the tears that a sense of her afflic- 
tions wrung from her eyes — she pressed her 
child in her arms, — and she felt tnat she bad 
that dear boy and his father still to bind her 
to life. Though wealth and prosperity had 
fled, the ties of love still remainea to attach 
her to existence ; and although the heart of that 
poor young woman had been deeply seared by 
the hot iron of misfortune, the attachment she 
felt for her husband and child was a balm to 
the w«und. There was, however, one idea on 
which she could never dwell, save in the ut- 



most bitterness of her spirit,— and that was ihe 
dread death of her only daughter in the burn- 
ing ruin of the mansion which had witnessed 
the several phases of their prosperity, their 
decline, and uieir fall I 

She rose early on the following morning, and 
packed up the few things which she intended 
to reserve firom the almost general sale of her 
effects ; and amongst the articles thus retained 
were the jewels which had belonged to her 
mother. The unfbrtunate wife had maintailned 
an unnatural composure until the moment 
wl^en these things met her eyes ; and then 
nature asserted her empire over the mag- 
nanimity of resolution, and she burst into an 
agonizing excess of > grief. The torrents of 
her tears however relieved her ; and she even 
welcomed the arrival of the broker with a smile. 

The goods were conveyed to the cart which 
the broker had procured to cany them away, 
and he had just counted the purchase-money 
into the hands of Louise, when a postchaise 
drove up to the door, and Mr. Tibbatts alighted 
firom the vehicle. Louise almost hailed this 
man's visit as a good omen — ^for she thought 
that he had probably sought her for the pur- 
pose of proposing some terms in reference to 
her husband ; and she accordingly hastened 
to receive him with more courtesy than he 
had ever experienced at her hands. 

'* Well, my dear Madam," said he, with an 
air of jaunty impudence, as he seated himself 
upon one of the trunks in the front parlour, 
which was denuded of all other furniture,— 
'^ so vour husband is in the Fleet after all V 

" Alas I" ejaculated Louise, mournfully, "he 
had no other resource I" 

"* But he had a friend. Madam I" cried Tib- 
batts, — " he had a friend who would have stuck 
to him like Damon to Pythias, — or, in other 
words, like bricks and mortar !*' 

*' A friend ?" said Louise inquiringly. 

**Yes-^ friend in me, Titus Tibbatts, 



Esquire," was the answer. 

" Oh! sii^— again I conjure you, release my 
husband from his horrible prison — and I will 
owe you a debt of eternal gratitude I" said 
Louise, appealing in the most heartrending 
manner to the cause of all Melville's miseries. 

'* That's exactly what I wish to do," uttered 
Tibbatts, playing with his watch-chain, and 
surveving his well-clad exterior with an air of 
peculiar satisfaction : ^ but as the mountain 
wouldn't go to Mahomet, Mahomet was com- 
pelled to go to the mountain." 

Louise made no replv ; and Tibbatts saw 
that she had not comprehended his meaning. 

" WeU, in other words," he continued, '^tiie 
creditor won't come to you — ^that is veiy cer- 
tain : and so you must go to the creditor." 

** JSut I thought that you were the arbiter 
of my husband's captivity or freedom?" said 
Louise timidly. 

** No, lovely lady," answered Tibbatts, eyeiuff 
Louise with a libertine glance which caused 
her to hang down her head and blush deeply: 
*' I passed away the bill to a third party— and 
this party is your husband's detaining creditor. 
He is not a very hard mau to deal with ; and 
when he sees that you take some trouble in 
the busi ne ss " 
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>' Oh! now Toa have encouraged a hope in 
my mind, which it will be ernel to disappomt I" 
exclaimed Looise, a ray of joy animating her 
countenance and enhancing the natoral effect 
of her beantr. '* Tell me where I can find the 
IndiTidnal who has the power of restoring my 
husband to liberty, and I will hasten to him 
without a moment's delay." 

« Why— as for the deUr." said Tibbatts, ^'ii 
certainly would be as well to lose no time ;— 
but, the man liyes some way off ; — and " 

" Were he hundreds of miles distant,** inter- 
rupted Louise, **I would seek him, eren if I 
were compelled to walk bare-foot upon a rock 
of sharp flints I" 

*'A11 that is certainly yery beantifnl — and 
hiflbly pathetic, sentimental, and so forth," 
cried Mr. Tibbatts: ^ but I think that a deVil- 
ish good postchaise and two slap-up horses 
would be much better than the mode of trayel* 
ling that you allude to." 

*< Every guinea is an object at such aperiod," 
said Louise, risinff to commence her joamey. 

'* Well— I sluurt ask you for your share of 
the chaise-hire," returned Tibbatts, affbcting 
an air of indifference ; ** and^as the creditor 
can*t assent to an arrangement without me— I 
think it would be as well if I went with you." 

"Oh I that indeed would confer an addi- 
tionsd favour upon me!" ejaculated Louise, 
animated only by the all-absorbing idea of 
obtaining the speedy release of her husband. 

" Let us set off, then— without loss of time," 
said Tibbatts, now manifesting an impatience 
to be gone. '*Tou can leave these traps here 
behind you — and the chUd will sit very quietly 
upon that trunk till we come back, if we only 
give him a cake." 

<< Oh 1 no," cried Louise, <* I shaU take litUe 
Victor with me. He could not bear to be 
separated from me." 

«< Well— well, just as you like I" said Tib- 
batts pettishly ;^and he led the way to the 
postchaise. 

Louise locked the front door of the house, 
and hastened, widi her little boy in her arms, 
into the vehicle, which immediately drove off 
at a rapid rate. Tibbatts was seated by her 
side : but for some time both Louise and her 
companion maintained a profound silence. At 
length the young lady awoke from a deep 
reverie, and inqiSred whether they were near 
the place of thdr destination, as they were 
proceeding with speed farther into the country, 
and leaving the metropolis hi away behind 
them. 

"Oh! we shall soon be there now," said 
Tibbatts, with a species of triumph in his tone, 
as he cast a peculiar glance upon Louise, who 
again qnailea beneath it. She did not, how- 
ever, anticipate any treacherv on the part of 
her companion ; and her whole thoughts were 
engrossed by the hope of returning to London 
wi3i an order for Victor's discharge in her 
possession. 

While she was thus pondering upon the loy 
with which her husband would hail the ([lad 
tidings, the vehicle, which had some time 
previously turned into a bve-path, suddenly 
stopped at the door of an old honse, that stood 
in a most solitary and lonely part. No other 



human habitation was near ; and the miserable 
appearance of the dwelling created some sur- 
prise in the mind of the young lady, that a 
creditor for a large sum of money should reside 
in such a hoveL For a moment, a strange 
misgiving seized upon her mind; and she 
turned to cast an imploring and inquiring look 
upon her companion. The expression of his 
countenance was, however, calm and unruffled: 
and, blushing for the suspicion which she had 
permitted herself to entertain, Louise once 
mora resigned her soul to all the joyousness of 
the most sanguine hope. 

Mr. Tibbatts hastened to alight from the 
vehicle, as soon as an old woman, with a most 
forbidding aspect and cross look, made her ap- 
pearance at the door of tiie miserable dwelling. 
fle then assisted Louise to descend the steps of 
the chaise ; and the old woman conducted her 
into a wratched room on the ground floor, 
while Tibbats remained behind to give some 
directions to the postilion. In sC few moments 
the chaise drove off; and Tibbatts entered the 
room where Louise was seated. 

The little boy surveyed ihe strange apart- 
ment for some time with a look of fear and 
alarm; and then suddenly burst into tears. 
This conduct on his part instantly raised the 
suspicions of his mother ; — ^and she now for the 
first time perceived the imprudence of the step 
she had taken. The old woman had retired 
firom the room, and she was alone with Tibbatt^ 
who had seated himself upon the window-sill, 
and was surveving her with an expression of 
countenance wiii(£ only augmented her fears. 
Yielding to the sudden impulse of her alarm, 
she started from the chair on which she had 
been sitting, and exclaimed in a tremulous 
voice, " For heaven*s sake, Mr. Tibbatts, where 
are we?" 

" Where are we ?" repeated that individual, 
somewhat at a loss for a reply: — "why, at a 
very pleasant retired spot, about eight miles 
from town — and where I hope to pass a few 
happy days." 

"And Ifelville's creditor?" demanded 
IiOuise. 

"Creditor, indeed!" cried Tibbatts, bursting 
out into a loud laugh: "I hope vou dont 
think that after I have ^ven myself all this 
trouble to get your hosband safely locked up in 
prison, I am now going to be the means of his 
release ! Your husband is a wretch who is un- 
worUiy of your love,-wi drunkard — a spend- 
thrift—a man without principle ** 

" Silence, sir!" cried Louise with a dignity 
and emphasis which for a moment astounded 
the villam: "dare not use this language in 
connexion with the name of my husband." 

"My dear girl," began Tibbatts, " I " 

" Oh ! now I comprehend all jova villany — 
jail your baseness !" cried Louise, a deadly 
pallor overspreading her countenance. " But 
vour cowanUy treadiery shall not go unpun- 
ished. I demand my immediate release from 
this place!" ^ 

And she took the child in her arsis, and was 
proceeding towards the door, when Mr. Tib- 
batts placed his back against it, sayings 
"Gently — gently — fair lady! Faint heart 
never won such a stubborn beauty as you ; 
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and Titus Tibbatts, Esquire, is not the man to 
take all thU trouble for nothing I" 

** Villain I you dare not detain me t" ejacu- 
lated Louise. 

<*Ko harsh words," cried TO»batt8: ''70a 
will cool in time." 

*' I will scream — ^I will call for assistance — 
I will not safler this outrage with impunity," 
persisted Looise, her heart almost sinkmg 
within her. 

'*Toa maj scream— bnt I doubt whether 
even an echo will answer jon," was the cool 
reply;. 

'* Kelease me» Tillaia !" cried Lomsoi stmg- 
glinc to obtain egress from the room. 

"I^ay— no nonsense," said Tibbatts;— and* 
with the ease of a giant controlling the more- 
ments of a child, did he lead the unhappj 
yonng woman back to the chair, on which she 
sank altiiost insensibly. 

'* Do not cry, mamma," said the little boy, 
looking .anxionslr up into his mother's face. 

Louise pressea him in her arms, and gare 
▼ent to her grief in a flood of tears, while the 
riolence of the sobs which agitated her bosom, 
bore farther and sadder testimony to the acute* 
nesB of her anguish. 

« * * • 

We left Melville in the midst of a glooms 
reyerie in consequence of the debaudi which 
he had committed on the first night of his so- 
joorn in the Fleet Prison, and the loss he had 
experienced at cards. The morning passed 
away; and, to his astonishment, Louise did 
not make her appearance. At first he thought 
that the process of disposing of the furniture 
probably delayed her : but as hour after hour 
alipped away, he gradually became uneasy, 
and feared that some accident had befallen 
her. It never struck him that she had been 
entrapped into the power of the ruffian whom 
he himself bad introduced to her; and the 
agony of suspense soon became intolerable for 
a mind that was enervated by habits of in- 
toxication. He partook of no breakfast : but 
towards the middle of the day he joined the 
three individuals who had plundered him on 
the preceding evening ; — and with them he 
bMpan to drink agaia, to drown his cares ! 

The evening came— and still Louise did not 
jetum to him. He was however so happy with 
his three boon companions, that he no fongsr 
suffered himself to be annoyed by her absence ; 
but he sat smoking a pipe of tobacco, and 
drinking beer out ot a pewter pot with those 
'^friends," whodid not choose to disburse the 
coin of which they had plundered him on the 
preceding evening, in tne purchase of wine. 
Melville was completely denuded of all pecu- 
niary resources ; and, had not the gentleman 
without a coat regaled the whole party upon 
beef-steaks and fried onions in his own room, 
our hero would have lacked a supper. As it 
was, this was the only meal of wnich be par- 
took that day. AgaAi did he retire tohia couch 
in a state of complete inebriation ; and again 
did he awake with an in81^)portable headache^ 
a dreadful depression of spirits, and a flushed 
countenance. 

He was now really alarmed at the protracted 



absence of Louise, and resolved to despatch a 
messenger to the cottage in ihe country to 
ascertain the cause of the delay in her appear- 
ance at ihe prison. He was compelled to apply 
to one of his three acquaintances for the loan 
of a few shillings to pay the messenger, who, 
in pursuance of a prevalent custotn in tho 
Fleet, insisted upon oeing remunerated In ad- 
vance; and the stout gentleman, under the 
hope of reaping an enormous interest for the 
loan, did not hesitate to accommodate our hero 
with it. The messenger accordingly departed 
upon the commission entrusted to him; and 
Victor resumed the pipe and the pot in tho 
society of the three "gentlemen" whose delec- 
table acquaintance he had formed. Gone was 
all his enthusiasm in the cause of literature,— 
quenched was tba aspiring sentiment of emu- 
lation which had formerly taught him to soar 
upon the pinions of a laudable ambition,— de- 
parted was all the elevated tone of a mind 
whioh nature had endowed with her choicest 
gifisl 

The tnessenger returned in (ha aflemoon, 
with the tidings that the cottage was dosed, 
and that none of the neighbours could say 
what had become of Mrs. Melville. Our hero 
had drunk too deeply to pay very particular 
attention to this report : out it was not lost 
upon his compaiiions. They immediately 
assumed a cold and distant manner towards 
Melville, and soon found an excuse to leave 
him entirely to his own society. The truth is, 
that these gentlemen, with the worldly.minded- 
ness which is to be found in prisons as well aa 
elsewhere, immediately entertained the notion 
that Melville*s wife had deserted her dissipated 
husband — ^never to return : and, as they sup- 
posed that he was entirely dependent upon her 
for pecuniary resources, they now conceived 
that there was no fhrther chance of his purse 
being replenished. Melville soon perceived 
their coolness towards him ; and in his sober 
moments he was not backward in divining the 
motive. 

His condition was now desperate in the ex- 
treme. Poverty stared him in the face ; and 
the dread idea that he was deserted by the only 
being who loved him, haunted his imagination. 
He wrote to several of those frienos at the 
West End, who had partaken of his luxu- 
rious repasts in the days of his prosperity, to 
request the loan of a few gtiineaa or the return 
of ononeys which he himself had advanced 
them : but his letters either experienced a con- 
temptuous silence or a formal refusal. Bven 
tbose, on whose friendship he had chiefly relied, 
now forgot him in the hour of his adrersity ; and 
the grim — gaunt — suicidal form of Want stared 
him in the iJace, haunted his footsteps by day 
and night in the long dark galleries of the 
Fleet, and reduced him to the most dire neces- 
sities. He however continued to obtain his 
fill of liquor ; the little money he raised by 
pledging his wearing apparel, or by the thou- 
sand and one means by which men in such 
circumstances do obtain a fbw shillings from 
time to time— (how, they themselves scarcely 
know)— thifl Uttle money, we say, was all ex- 

5 ended upon beer and tobacco. For whole 
fk^B did he live upon a crust— in order that ha 
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miglit steep tu8 saasM in the sarcotie iAfloence 
of mdlt-poisons. And stHl Lonifle did not 
make her appearance, to reeall bim baek fron 
this career of mlserr and degradation I 

And now, behold ont bero reduced to the 
lowest condition to wltich the dmnkard em be 
abased. Baj^ed fat bis attxr»— ^th rionohed 
bat, broken shoes, a waistcoat biittoa«d up to 
llie chin to conceal the fllth;|r Udcq beneaib— 
blear*ejed, Ueated in cenntanaao^ neryods 
and shuffling in has walk, — ^with sbakkis bands, 
nnsharen beaard, noeombed Iwir, and dvtj £Me» 
sknlking about as if he were ashamed to meet 
those strangers whom eunociij firequcBtlj in- 
duces to Tisit the debtors' gaols, — and seeking 
ooffipanionsliip onlv in the pipe and the pewter- 
pot, Victor MelviUe was one of those speci- 
mens of humanitj to which the misaathrope 
would pcnnt, in his cjnical iron]r» aran exampie 
of the depth of degradation to which it ii pos- 
sible for once proud man to fall ! 

But if yon wish to impregnate the founda* 
tions of a might/ empire, or the devated mind 
of man, with the principles of ruin, implant in 
them the habit of intemperance, and the 
wished-for ruin wffinot be long ere it reach its 
consummation t 

Melville seemed to take no date of time. 
His mornings wez« marked bjthe headache 
and by the miserai^ reflectioaa which imT»- 
riably succeed the nights of debanch; and 
those nights were perils when an almost total 
obHvion of all cares, pset or present, seemed to 
take possession of his mind. He ceased to 
become excited with liquor ; — ^the effect it now 

Eodaced np<m him was a brutal stupefaetion. 
that lethatgj were absorbed all good feel- 
ings^all hopes of release or reform— all lore 
ibr the absent wifb and child— all aelf-respect 
— all reference to the past— aH thought for the 
present— all plan for the future— all joj, all 
grief, all sentiment! He became tfn automa- 
ton, that rose at the same hour— proceeded to 
the same tap-room at the same period — sat 
in the same dingy nook for the same number 
of hoars as before— and returned to a dirty 
diamber, to stretch himself upon a bed wliich 
was not made at the same hour in Hie evening I 
He seldom spoke to a soul, and never ad- 
dressed any one first : his glance was vacant 
and stupid — his habits Mcame distlressing 
tiirough their very monotony, and he was soon 
pointed out to all strai^^ers as one of the 
enriosities of the prison I 

But a grand physical diange was taking 
place in tiiat young man. The robust health 
of ^outh was gradually yielding to the fhtai 
habits of dissipation wMeh he had 00 early 
imbibed, so strenuously persisted in, and so 
fearfully amplified : — and it was easy to per- 
ceive in the sunken eyes, the nervous move- 
ments, the shuffling step, and the trembling 
hand, of the once attractive and fascinating 
Melville, that Intemperance was preparing to 
ofler up another victim at the accursed dirine 
of the Grenius of Human Miserv. 

He had been a year in the Fleet Prison ; — 
tad for days and weeks together he had ceased 
to remember that the absence of his wife was 
as yet unaccounted for. He was now so de- 
griMled in his habits and appeftrance» and 00 



reduced in circumstances by dissipation, that 
he was compiled to perform the most menial 
offices for the more wealthy portion of the 
prisoners, to obtain the few pence which snp- 
phed bun with the means of subsisteaee. At 
length he became so weak and enfeebled^ that 
it was with the utmost diffieolty his trembling 
limbs conducted hiat from hia own miserabla 
chamber to the place where the bee? was sold. 
One SiOming he found himself so much worse 
that he was unable to riae from hie eouch: 
and BOW, tor the first time for a long— long 
wliile, he Salt anxious on acoonnt of his forlorn 
conditieo. He had no friend to place the cup 
of water to hie parched lips ; and this painful 
idea brouflht to his mind the image of his 
Louise. He wondered how he could have so 
long supported her unaccountable absence ; — 
aad, in a moment of indescribable agony — a 
moment in which all tht smothered reminis- 
cences of many mmUhs were evoked to life 
and energy again, — ha called for the being 
whom he knew should be there to tmd him in 
his misery and sicxness. 

" O Looise— Louise t" he exclaimed aloud, 
— ^ where are yOu ? Why have< you deserted 
me? Where is my boy? Ohl you do not 
answer P' 

Scarcely had the worda escaped his lips, 
iriien, by one of thofee strange coincidences 
which frequently occur in human life as well 
as in the pages of the novelist, the door of his 
wretched apartment was thrown open, and 
Louise — followed by a venerable old gentle^ 
man, and leading her little boy by the hand- 
hastened into the presence of her husband. 



60 atteoaated was the mind of Victor MeU 
ville in consequence of the habits of dissipa^ 
pation in which he had so lately indulged to 
excess, that when his affectionate wife was 
once more embraced in his arms, he cried like 
a child. The fountains of his grief were 
opened,— rand those eyes, which had not shed 
tears for many a long, long day, now wept 
bitterly. By turns he clasped his wife to his 
breast, and then his boy ;— and the sluggish- 
ness and recklessness of a soul, which had 
been subdued by the degrading character of a 
miserable existettce, gave way to the energetic 
feelings of warmth 'and passion. Ho pressed 
his hftud upon his forehead to dissipate the 
mists which seemed to hang around his brain ; 
— and a new light beamed in upon the secret 
recesses of his soul I 

*' Oh I my dear, dear Louise," he exclaimed, 
holding one of her bands fast locked in hii^ 
under the apprehension that she would leave 
him, — ''how long have you left me in the 
hideous solitude of this prison ? I know not 
how the time has passed ; bat I foel that 
we have been separated for many— many 
months t" 

M Alas I" exclaimed Louise, the tears falling 
profusely from her own eyes as she surveyed 
the altered countenance of her hasbaad, upon 
whose cheek the finger of death already 
seemed to have planted an indelible mark,— 
''you know not all that has occurred 1 I have 
suffered much — very much: bat I was not 
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oosfcioui^ during thifl long interyal, of my 
real sitnadon ;— or else I should hftye felt how 
mnch yon mnst hmye yourself snffiBred in con- 
sequence of my absence." 

** Your absence 1" cried IfelTille, aoain press- 
ing bis hand to his forehead, for his brain had 
once more become confused 9— •<* then it is tme 
—it is not a dream— and tou haye really been 
absent all this whil»-ana yon left me to lan- 
guish and to die in a gaol I O Louise— I coold 
not have belieyed this of you I But I know 
that I haye been yery oriminal towards jron— 
I know that I haye dissipated your fortune, 
and treated yon with unmerited seyerit^ ;— I 
remember now, in this dread moment oi^ hur- 
ried reminiscences, all the acts of unkindness 
with which I rq>aid your deyoted loye ;— and 
I feel that I haye wrung many, many bilter 
tears from your eyes, and many signs from 

Jour bosom ^— I know that I haye been a bad 
nsband, and a bad father, — a spendthrift— a 
drunkard — a debauchee: but I haye been 
cruelly, Oh t far too cruelly punished !*' 

The unfortunate young man fell back in his 
bed as he uttered these words, and gaye yent 
to the agony of grief which this sad retrospect 
oyer the past had awakened in his bosom. 
Louise had not interrupted him during the 
painful detail of all his crimes and sonows^ 
because the sight ot her husband's misery 
filled her own breast with emotions that stifled 
her yoice. 

**Bnt I will not reproach you, dearest 
Louise^" continued Victor, after a pause, 
during which the little boy and the olot gen- 
tleman mingled their grief with that of 
the afflicted husband and wilb:— **! will 
not reproaeh you, Louise I Yon sacrificed 
mnch — all for me : yon expected to find hap- 
piness in joining your fortune with mine ; — 
and I haye compelled you, as it were, to walk 
barefooted by my side oyer the rough places 
of this world. JBut— Oh ! when the cold hand 
of death shidl haye released my troubled spirit 
lirom its mortal tenement of clay, — i^d when 
llie husband, for whom you haye done all, 
sacrificed all, and sufierea all, shall lie in the 
silent tomb,^lo not then look back to the 
yvars we haye passed together as an epoch of 
your life at which yon shudder when yon 
retrospect : but rather let the natural charity 
of your disposition— that sweetness of temper 
which neyer complained when I was cruel, — 
Oh I suflbr all ^ose good qualities to teach yon 
to forget the Ihtnlts of one whose brightest 
^^ears were sacrificed to the accursed demon of 
intemperance I" 

** Victor 1 Victor!" cried Louise, with im- 
ploring yehemenoe^ ^ I beseech yon to become 
tranouilliaed." 

•"tranquillized?" he bitterly ejaculated: 
** OhI no— it is impossible ! But, Ah! tell me, 
Louise !— tell me^" he cried, as a sudden recol- 
lection seemed to strike him 1 ^ do you re- 
member, that picture— that terrible picture 
which in the^ days of my prosperity X pur* 
chased, and for which I composed that poem— 

Cn'know the one I mean? — ^the poem that 
d such an immense sale—" 
** OhI why allude to that pietore?" asked 
Lonise, shuddering yisibfy. 



'<Ah! was it nota fearftil subject?" cried 
MelyHle, shuddering also: "Satan playing 
wkk Man fcr his own Soul ! Well, Louise— I— 
]^" exclaimed the wretched Victor,— *< I also 
played with Satan for my own rf&ul I" 

«Melyille— yon will driye me mad— mad 
once morel" ejaculated Louise, her heart al- 
most breaking as her husband uttered these 
words— not in the impassioned tone of one 
who makes an eflfort for display,— bui in the 
sad, melancholy, and plaintiye accents of dark 
despair, which is still closely allied with calm 
resignation. 

'*Mad once more I" cried Victor, who 
seemed to think that there was a deep mys- 
teiy concealed in that short phrase : ** mad 
once more I 'What mean you, Louise T* 

<'I mean," returned the afflicted wife, <*tbat 
on the day when I saw you last, I intended 
— Oh I heayen knows I intended to return ; for 
I could not haye deserted you, eyen were all 
tme of which yon accuse yourself ;— but a 
yillain deluded me away to a lonely spot, 
where he unyeiled his infamous designs, which 
I indignantly resisted! The wretch— the less 
than man and more than monster, became in- 
furiated at that which he termed my stnbbom 
conduct; and—" 

"* And," interrupted the yenerable stranger; 
stepping forward, and taking up the thread of 
Louise's narratiye— ** and I was passing bjr that 
secluded spot at the time— ana I heard the 
screams of distress — and I forced open the 
door of the cottage. I rescued your wife firom 
the power of a yillain, who left the house, 
menacing dark threats of yengeance, to which 
I paid but little attention: for Louise had 
fSunted, and demanded all my care." 

*< And that yillain was he who has eyer been 
my tempter and my enemy ?" ejaculated Mel- 
yille, no longer able to restrain his impatienee 
and his indignation. 

** The same," answered Louise ;—** the wretch 

who tlurew his snares around yon with too 
fatal an effisct. But neyer more shall he tempt 
you, my husband, nor persecute me ^" 

*" What mean you, Louise ?" cried MelyillCw 
''Has heayen's yengeance lighted upon the 
cause of all our woes — all our sorrows?" 

" It has," responded Louise solemnly. *' On 
Monday morning last a man went forth from 
the gaol of Newgate to the gallows in front— 
and ne was executed for the crime of forgeiy, 
in' the presence of a yast multitude. The 
whole sickening, harrowing account was duly 
paraded in the public journals;— and that 
man ^ 

** That man— who was he?" exclaimed Mel- 
yille, with feyerish impatience, though already 
full well divining the truth. 

'.'That man was Tibbatts," rejoined Louise. 

" God be thanked— retribution overtook him 
at last!" cried Melville, a fiendish expression 
of joy suddenly spreading itself over his pale 
and ghastly countenance. "But now tell me^ 
Louise— or you, kind sir, whoever you may be 
— ^tell me^ I say, what happened when the 
rescue at the lonely cottage was effected in the 
manner already made known to me. Yoa» 
sir, have told me that yon saved my Lonise 
from the yillain Tibbatts— and I thank yon 
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... , But what followtd f — 

aad whu^Te thU longt long deUj ere my 
Louise came back to mor' 
' And, exliKaited with the excitement prO' 
dnced bj the BBiioimceiiumt of Tibbatts' taX% 
a* well u bj the Tarioui inddeiiti of thia 
nemonible day of hii wife's istnm, Melville 
Mok back gamog upon the wretched bolster 
Of his pallet. IiODiss hastened to bathe his 
temples with water; and when he was some- 
what Testorad, be onoe mote tnrned his ejet 
fnqoiringlf npon the Tenerable stranger. 
I " Hj tale is short and «an soon be disposed 
of," oontinned this indiTidoal, in a kina and 
daeplj compMsionate tone. " Having reseaed 
Louise ftom the Tillain who has since periabed 
npon the scaffold, I obtained assistance and 
convejed her and her bo; to mj residency 
which is in the neighbonrhood of the bonse 
•elected b7 the villain for bis intended infamj, 
Di. 1 «. — .1.. ----^ of iniemibiiity 



into which aha had fallen : bnt when she awoke 
— she was dclirions 1 Her mind was affected 
with the sorrows and tlie dangers tbroogh 
which she had passed t Bat there was a ring 
npon her Soger which cangbt my «;e, and 
which awoke extraordina^ aensauons in . 

bosom, — a ring which recalled to my mind l 

deeds of pait jears, and excited the stiaagelt 
cnriositr in mj breast. And then I contem- 
plated tne beaatiAil festmes of the fairstranger, 
— and thenr recalled to nv memorf the coon- 
tenance of one whom I had once loved with all 
a lattv'* fond affection for his child I How 
can I tell von in what manner the last twelve 
months of mj eziatance have passed awajF 
An nnsated cariosity was coasaming me ; — a 
hope, a dread, and a wish wbich 1 dared noc 
express even to mjself for fear of its being 
doomed to experience disappointment, filled 
my imagination night and dayj — and, on 
(he other hand, the only person who seemed 
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competent to relieve me of saspense and solve 
the mysteryr, was a prey to all tne ravings of a 
disordered intellect!" 

'* Heavens ! and I have been the canse of 
yonr tremendous sufferings, my poor Louise!" 
cried Melville, weeping iDce a cmld. 

*< Oh ! blame not yoorself, my husband— for 
I forgive vou — Qod knows how freely, how sin- 
cerely I foigive yon!" murmured the almost 
heart-broken wite, as she bent lovingly over 
Victor, on whose countenance her tears rained 
down thick and fast. 

** For a year has yonr wife been unable to 
collect her scattered ideas into one foeas," 
proceeded the old gentleman, who spoke in a 
foreign accent : '* but a few days ago the dawn 
of reason appeared again, and asserted its em- 
pire over that mind which had long been en- 
veloped in the mists of a confused ni^ht. You 
may believe that no care was omitted that 
medical skill could afford, or money could pro- 
vide, to tend the patient in my abode : and at 
length my attentions — ^my vigils — my watch- 
ings — ^my anxieties, were rewarded ! She re- 
covered from a year's aberration of intellect; 
and my curiositv was soon gratified. I found 
that she was indeed the dau^ter of nw daugh- 
ter — ^the beauteous counterpart of a clmd whose 
disgrace I had deplored, and whose fault I 
would have forgiven ; and the long mystery in 
which that dear child's fate was involved, is 
now cleared up. Victor— heaven threw me 
in the way of your wife, that she ms^ find a 
grandfather in the hour of her affliction to aid 
her, and that I might ilnd a grandchild whom 
I love for her own, as well as for her mother's 
sake. An emigrant from the land of my birth 
in the troubled times of its dark political des- 
tiny, I sought Uie English shore, and have 
continued to dweUL alone and soUtaxy, in a 
retired spot, imtil heavea $eat me tms dear 
girl to recompense me to many long years of 
BuffiMisg. And, now, yon for llie first time 
will learn that yonr wtib is the gmiddaoAbter 
of ^e Marquis ^ Saint Anbr^*^ 

Melville had once more fallen back in his 
bed, as the old nobleman concluded this sin- 
gular narxmtive ; and the exertions which he 
had ere now made to speak — ^and the excite- 
ment produced upon his enervated frame and 
mind by the return of his wife and child, and 
the development of these mysteries, appeared 
to have given place to a condition of weakness 
necessarily attendant upon a great reaction. 
His cheek became even paler than it was when 
Louise first, broke upon his solitude in that 
dreary chamber; his eyes were suddenlv 
diveeied of the evanescent brightness which 
had lighted them np; — and his countenance 
lost the expression of pleasure wMdi had 
uJmatedit as hegased upon his wife. He 
motioned her to place his little* boy on the bed 
near him; and the child wept-— he scarcely 
knew why. Victor caught him to his arms, 
and covered him with kisses. He then turned 
A glance fuU of gratitude towards the Marquis, 
■ad endeavoured to address a few words to 
IfOuiae. But his voice failed him, and he shook 
his head despondinsly. Lomse stopped to 
imprint a kiss upon his lips — and he returned 
not Ibat token of affection. His spirit had 



passed away without a struggle, in thi^t mo- 
ment when a tender wife ratified her foreive- 
ness of the past with sll the fervour of the 
most heartfelt affection. 

He died in a debtor's gaol— iiiFa wretched 
room — ^and after having suffered all the priva- 
tions which the saddest destiny can know. But 
he died with kind relatives r6und his bed, and 
with the assurance that those who loved him 
were provided for in spite of the wreck of Ids 
fortunes. 

He died: — and the dipconsolate idfe» and 
the venerable old man, and the almost inicon- 
sdous child, knelt dovrn upon the cold floor of 
the chamber of death, and prayed for the soul 
of him who had afforded so diead an example 
of the honron attached to the DftUKXjau>'a 
FsoobisbI 



CHAFTEB Xm. 

Vna TWO PX0TIIBBS. 

Thus wm oonduded the aeeond ta]^ of Ibo 
Boudoir. It must not however be supposed 
that the whole of this long narrative was read 
on the same evening on which it was com- 
menced : the reader may judge from its length 
that it spread itselt over several evenings ; and 
it proved particularly entertaining to the Em- 
press Eugenie and the other ladies who listened 
to it, inasmuch as while giving a picture of 
English life a quarter of a century back, it 
likewise associated itself with circumstances 
pertaining unto France. Julie Talmont, the 
nappy betrothed of Captain Vigors, was the 
fair lectrice of the tale ; and when its reading 
was brought to an end, she received the thanks 
of the Empress and of her lady-compamons 
for the clearness, precision, and taste with which 
she had modelled her tones and suited her 
looks and manner to the varying' phases of the 
narrative. 

Amongst the comments which were made 
upon the story, the attention of the fair bevy 
was naturally riveted for a space upon the 
allusion which had been made to the picture of 
Satan playing with Man for his own Soul. 

" I have seen the engraving of that fearful 

Sicture," said the superb Baroness de Car- 
iliac : *' but I should like very much to behold 
the originaL" 

**It is by Von Hoist," said the Empress 
Eugenie ; '* and I think that I have a book 
here which gives a vivid description of it. 
Look, my dear Julie, for the volume of Cele- 
brated (German Painters.** 

Mademoiselle Talmont, at once obeying the 
Empress, took fh>m the book-case the volume 
which her Majestv had indicated : and having 
found the particular chapter, she said, as her 
eyes rapidJv scanned the first page, '*It ap- 
pears that Theodore Von Hoist was the son of 
a German professor of mnsic, and his mother 
was anative'ofBussia. At a very early age 
he showed a great taste for the fine arts ; and 
when still a mere boy he went to study in 
London. Sir Thomas Lawrence, the President 
of the Koyal Academy, who was struck by his 



genius, afforded him eyery encoturagement : 
hat the prematare death of the great English 
painter proved a sad blow to the prospects of 
his youtnfal protegd** 

« Nevertheless,** said the Empress Eugenie. 
"Iheliere that Von Hoist contributed seycral 
fine pictores to the Boyfd Academy in Lo|i- 
don : and amongst them was the one to which 
we have been so particularly alluding. What 
says the description in that volume, Jnlie ?" 

Mademoiselle Talmont proceeded to read 
aloud the following extract : — 

** It wouldi be difficult to imagine a subject 
more fitted to the powers of Von Hoist than 
this strange and wildly romantic conception. 
Like all his designs, it is eminently poetical. 
It is a dramatic incident of the most terrible 
kind, brought to its culminating point. Mark 
the careless attitude of the triumphant fiend! 
— feel the scorching glare of his eyes, as he 
watches tiie despairing brow of the human 
player who in vain searches for one chance to 
retrieve his fate I But how beautifully does 
the fair face of the female contrast with those 
two heads — the one expressive of fiendish 
triumph, and the other of mental despair. 
That charming figure, with the freely-tossed 
locks and the higb-arched brows, points to- 
wards the board as if seeming to suggest some 
fresh move. This portion of the allegory most 
exquisitely illustrates the readiness of Woman 
to act as the good angel to distressed and 
troubled Man. In the background, as if to 
elaborate other contrasts, there are the evil 
spirits attendant upon the arch-fiend himself; 
while Death— himself unseen — ^looks on at the 
awful game, well-knowing that the human 
player must presently become his victim. And 
then too, upon the fioor lies the drained wine- 
chalice, emblematical of dissipation's cup 
drunk to the very dregs I*' 

Here the Empress and all the ladies referred 
to the steel engraving representing the original 
picture, and which accompanied the descriptive 
chapter whence Julie was reading. After a 
brief pause the young lady continued in the 
following manner: — 

'* The game of chess, upon the issue of which 
a soul is staked, is eminently typical of the 
great struggle of life. The chequered board 
represents the natural vicissitudes of existence: 
while the pieces themselves are emblematical 
of the various powers, passions, and accidents 
with which humanity has to contend. In the 
pawns we see the representatives of the minor 
actions and duties of life. It is in chess as in 
the great world itself — much of our success 
depends upon the skill with which these are 
played ; groat pieces can only be brought into 
action on great occasions ; the others are ever 
in the front of the battle, and upon their con- 
duct does success or defeat depend. If the 
imagination can be brought thus to look upon 
these bits of ivory as embodiments of the 
powers and passions of humanity, the chess- 
board immediately resolves itself into an 
epitome of the world, and in the two players 
we recognise the impersonation of the Evil 
Spirit struggling with the weakness of Man." 

** The description is excellent," said Made- 
moiselle Yillefranche. **Did we not feel that 



the picture is the interpreter of a great moral 
idea, we should shudder and recoU in horror 
from its contemplation." 

** And what,** asked the Countess of Iftau- 
leon, <* became of the great artist himself?*' 

** This is the very question I was abont to 
put," said Mademoiselle Lesparre; **fbr one 
naturally feels interested in the author of bo 
splendid a work of art." 

Julie Talmont, again referrins to thevolnme 
which was open before her, read the following 
lines: — 

** Hoist was unsuited to the tasto of the 
British public, he b^ing so strongly tinctnitd 
by Germanism, and delighting more vol embody- 
ing his poetic imaginings in slight sketches 
than in carefally finishing any one of them. 
This had a very injurious effect upon his purse 
and reputation : his tepaper was soured by see- 
ing inferior spirits rise to alHuence an4 renown 
— to hear their fame from every tongue-^to see ' 
their worics, multipUed by the means of engrav- 
ing to almost infinitude, staring from every 
pnnt-shop window throughout the land — and to 
feel himself comparatively unnoticed and un- 
appreciated. There is nothing harder ibr a 
sensitive mind to bear up against than neglect, 
for although genius is ever modest, it is never 
ignorant of its own worth. Hoist lived in 
misery and died in the same ; and the fisw great * 
pictures which he painted are in the hands of 
the British Aristocracy." 

The conversation in the bondofa^ which had 
taken a more than ordinarily inteOectnal turn, 
was now brought to an end by the Empress 
rising from her seat as a signal that die was 
about to retire to rest. 

A week had elapsed since the arrival of 
Henri Vigors in Paris ; and the scene which 
we are about to describe occurred at about 
nine o'clock one evening. The banquet was 
over in the palace of the Tuileries ; the 
Emperor and Empress had repaired to one 
of the principal ^eatres ; and a group of 
the ladies or the Court was collected in 
one of the drawing-rooms, which, as we 
have before said, were specially allotted to 
their use. The Countess of Mauleon was 
seated on a sofa, playing carelessly with her 
fan, and endeavouring to listen to something 
which was being told her by the splendid 
Baroness de Cardillac, who was standing in 
front of her with a beautiful bouquet in her 
hand. Mademoiselle Lesparre and another 
young lady completed this group ; while Made- 
moiselle Yillefranche, at the other extremity 
of the apartment, was runnini? her fair fingers 
over the strings of a harp. But why was the 
Countess of l&uleon somewhat abstracted on 
the present occasion? It was because a hand- 
some young officer of the Imperial GKiard had 
been bold enough to slip a biUet'doux into her 
hand, imploring a private interview; and b$ 
the Countess knew what the overture meant, 
she was hesitating whether to grant the ena- 
moured swain's request or to refuse it 8he 
had suffered enough from her connexion with 
Marmande to induce her to vow that she 
would not have another lover: but on the 
other hand, as we have said in the openins 
chapter of onr narrative, the Conntess reeoilea 
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from the idea of sacrificing the liberty and in- 
dependence of a widow by contracting a second 
marriage. Therefore — ^matrimony bSng oat of 
the anestion-Hif she yielded a willing ear to 
the loye-tale which the handsome yoong 
giuudsman might breathe, it could only be to 
take another false step and accept him as her 
paramour. As a wonum of the world she was 
half-inclined to be pmdent: bat» on the other 
hand, her inclinations prompted her to indulge 
in this tender little intrigue with a young gen- 
tleman who was as handsome in countenance 
as he was fascinating in manners. 

Thus was it that the Countess ^e Mauleon 
was abstracted and thoughtful, while the Baro- 
ness de Cardillac was relating some anec- 
dote in connnexion with the Court. 

** Where is Julie Talmont ? " all of a sud- 
den asked Mademoiselle Lesparre. ^ She did 
not accompany her Majesty to the theatre- 
did she?" 

'*No," responded Georgette Villefranche, 
speaking from her seat at Uie harp. " Julie's 
mother has come up to Paris: she arrived 
somewhat suddenly just now'-and she at once 
sent for her daughter." 

*' Ah I" ejaculated the Baroness de Cardillac : 
" then by this time our sweet young friend 
Julie has receiTed the parental decision in refer- 
ence to the suit of Henri Vigors." 

'* But can we doubt," taikA the Countess of 
Mauleon, now becoming interested in the dis- 
course, "■ what that decision will be, when we 
know that the Emperor himself wrote to M. 
Talmont, and the Eiiipress performed the same 
good office towards Julie's mother?" 

At this moment the door of the apartment 
opened; and Julie Talmont herself hurried 
into the room. Joy was upon her countenance; 
Tet its expression was mingled with a modest 
bashfolness, and the light which shone in her 
beautiful blue eyes shed its rays over the rosy 
blushes which dyed her cheeks. 

*^ Ah I we all understand what this means 1" 
said the Baroness de Cardillac; ** and we sin- 
cerely offer ;f ou our congratulations." 

** Yes," said Julie ; " thanks to the k>ndness 
of the Emperor and Empress, my father and 
mother, though having entertained other ideas 

on my behalf, have yielded their assent " 

'* Aud therefore we shall soon have a bridal I" 
exclaimed the delighted Georgette Villefrancho, 
as sbe bounded away from the harp and has- 
tened to throw her arms round her friend 
Julie's neck. 

The Countess of Mauleon, Annette Lesparre, 
and the other young lady who was present, now 
proceeded to offer their congratulations in their 
turn ; and the Countess, on beholding the su- 
preme felicity which the beautiful voung maiden 
experienced, mturmuredto herself ** Yes— most 
assuredly. I must send an affirmative answer 
to the pretty little bUUt which I have received I 
This world would be but a dreary scene if it 
were not for love ; and therefore will I smile 
&vourably upon the aspirations of the hand- 
some young guardsman I" 

At half-past eleven o'clock on that same 
evening the Emprees and her ladies were as- 
sembled, as usasd, in the boudoir, where, after 
a little while» the conversation began to turn 



on topics similar to those which had engaged 
their attention the previous night. 

*' In turning over that volume this morning," 
said the Empress Eugenie, ^ I was much struck 
by a picture which forms a remarkable contrast 
with that of Satan playhig with Man for his 
own Soul" 

» Here is the book!" cried Jalie Talmont, 
as she hastened to take it down from its shelf. 
''Ah I doubtless the picture to which your Ma- 
jesty alludes is this one that is marked ? I%e 
Guardian Angela by Grimeaux." 

'* That is the very one," said the Empress. 
''Is it not beautiful?" 

All the ladies, gathering round the table on 
which the volume was opened, expressed their 
delight at the picture, the subject of which was 
sufrgested by two verses in the 91st PssJm :— 
" I^or He shall give his angels charge over thee 
to keep thee in all thy ways. They shall bear 
thee up in their hands lest thou dash thy foot 
against a stone." 

"Read the description, Julie," said the Em- 
press, after a while. 

Mademoiselle Talmont accordingly read the 
following passage from the book :— 

" The picture is a fine moral poem, and full 
of meaning in every line. The dangers of life 
are typified by the dark sea which lies on either 
side of the narrow neck of land along which 
perilous road the little pilgrim-child is being 
guided by the AngeL The brink of the preci- 
pice on each hand is hidden by flowers and 
fruits, representing the delusive pleasures and 
temptations of the world. The Angel, from 
behind — ^like a mother waiting upon the trem- 
bling feet of an infant — with careful hands 
watches lest the pilgrim-child should swerve 
from the narrow pathway. She does not touch 
him : to his own free will his footsteps are 
left, until his inherent helplessness calls forth 
the gentle guidance of her hands. Her white 
wings curve around, as though doubly to ensure 
the safety of the little pilgrim i thereby illus- 
trating what is also said in the psalm — * He 
shall cover thee with his feathers, and under 
His wings shalt thou trust ?' The face of the 
Angel is very fine ; and that countenance, to- 
gether with the entire figure, may be said to 
reach the highest point of spiritual fecliug." 

For some little while the picture of the 
Guardian Angel continued to elicit the applaud- 
ing observations of the Court ladies ; and then 
the Empress said, '*It is not very late ; aud if 
we had any amusing book— But what, my 
dear Juno, have you there?" 

Her Majesty had thus suddenly interrupted 
herself to put the question to the Baroness de 
Cardillac, masmuch as this lady had just taken 
up from the table a roll of papers which she 
was proceeding to open. 

" Perhaps your Majesty may recollect," said 
the Baroness, who on account of her superb 
beauty alike of form and countenance, fully 
merited the name of Juno which she bore, — 
" that one evening, some two or three months 
ago, the discourse turned upon the writings of 

Paul de Kock ** 

"I recollect it perfectly," said the Empress. 
" Your husband the Baron was present at the 
time; and* he deplored the circumstance of 
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jpanl de Sock's noyels being disfigared hj pas- 
toges not merely of a loose description, bat 
also reTolting and olFensiye in other respects." 

" And perhaps yonr Majesty may also bear 
In mind," said the Baroness de Cardulac,^ *' that 
yon expressed a wish to read that novel in 
which Paul de Eock introduces the sweetly 
drawn character of the damb girl — one of the 
most beantiiol creations of any modem 
author.** 

** This also I recollect," said the Empress ; 
"because your noble husband the Baron kindly 



was bent. Presently h| stopped, looked hastily 
around him, and muttered to himself, " What 
the devil am I going to do in this direction?"-— 
and he again sought the Boulevards. 

The gentleman, who was thus rambling 
about, was an individual of thirty years of ase, 
of middle height, and rather stout than tmn. 
Uis features were neither handsome nor ugly: 
his eyes, which were exceedingly round, were 
somewhat too prominent ; and nia nose, which 
was rather diminutive, had neither the beauty 
of the Grecian, nor the charm of the aquiline 
read us two orthree passages from Soeur Anne, \ profile. But, in compensation for these tri- 
which were full of a pathos so deep that tears I fling defects, his countenance was expressive^ 
were wrung from the eyes of us all. But what, | and he possessed the talent of varying its as- 
my dear Juno, has this cot to do with the roll • pect according to the emotions he wished others 
01 manuscripts you now Have in your hand ?" to believe that he experienced,. — a talent which 
" Simply this, may it please yonr Majesty,*' is as useful in the great world as upon the stage 
replied the Baroness — "that my husband, of a theatre; for mankind is only a troop of 
anxious to afford your Majesty a pleasure by I actors on a larger scale ; and dissimulation 



enabling you to read this remarkable work ot 
Paul de Eock, has rewritten it, omitting idl 
passages which may be offensive, and adftpting 
It to such an occasion as the present when 
young unmarried as well as married ladies form 
part of the audience. In a word, this is an 
expurgated edition which the Baron de Car- 
dillac has had the honour of preparing for the 
occupation of a few recreative hours iki your 
Majesty's boudoir." 

''Indeed!" ejaculated the Empress, with de- 
light expressed upon her beaudfiil features i 



prevails at the court, in the city, in palaces, 
m di^wing-rooms, in bondoir and even in ser- 
vants' lialu. 

The gentleman's attire was neither elegant 
nor shabby. His garb was that'of A man who 
frequents good society, but who does not attach 
great importance to the colour or fashion ot 
his coat or pantaloons. His gait corresponded 
with his ga^rb, in reference to the absence of 
all pretension. 

Now that the reader ii enabled to form an 
idea of this personage, he will be also glad to 



^ this is a pleasure as welcome as it fs nuex- { ascertain the motives of his midnight ramble 
pected — and my sincerest gratitude is due to upon the Boulevards, when other men were 
your noble husoand. I desire that you will I aslesf) I The better mode of accomplishing 
express it to him." i this aim will be to listen to the words which 

The Baroness bowed — and then said, " l^er- i fell iftvm his own lips, ai he walked along with 
haps, as I am best acquainted with his hand- ; his hands in his pockets, and with a demeanour 
writing, it were as well if I volunteered to fulfil ' as tranquil as if it were only eight o'clock in 
in respect to this tale the duty of lectria to the evening. 

your Majesty ?" { " i bad a presentiment of what would happen 

<*Be it so^" sud the Empress. " We are I to met I ought not to have gone to see Misi 
all attention." i Delphine this evening ; and then I should still 

" Let it be borne in mind," said the Baroness | have my five hundred francs in my purse ! But 
de Cardillac, "that the tale of JSceur Anne is i she Is so Ihsdnating, and the letter she wrote 
one in which the extraordinary comic powers me was so inviting, that it fairly vanquished 
of Paul de Eock are as signally illustrated as ' my good resolutions, notwithstanding my know* 
the exquisite pathos of his style ; and I promise ledge of the woHd and my acquaintance wifli 
^uV Majesty and my lady-companions, that > women 1 If I had put three hundred francs 
your attention is about to be directed to scenes only in my pocket, something would have re- 
that will, elicit peats 6r laughter, as well as to > mained. But, no I I mustplay the nobleman, 
he absorbed in others that will draw tears from | and gamble at any risk ! Tnat gentleman who 
tike eyes." j cleaned me qut, turned np the king pretty 

Having thns vipbken, Juno commenced read- j often. Hem I that is ^ot quite clear 1 It is^ 
fiag the tale which will be fonnd in the ensuing ' however, too painfully clear that I have not a 
cAapter. { sou in my pocket, and that my landlord turned 

me out of my lodgings because I didn't pay 
the Vent 1 For four miserable louis-d'or, the 
rogue t I was going to payhha, too, out of 
the five hundred francs sent me by my aunt, 
when the Invitation of that enchanting Del- 

?h\fke came to nnsettle all my plans! Poor 
>ubonrg I thou art really incorrigible ; and yea 
thou art old enough to know better I" 

Here Dubourg (for the reader now knowa 
bis name) 4rew forth % wmfF-hox, aad atoppad 
to regale himself with a pinch. 

" my only consolation I my faithful com- 
panion I" he resumed, as he regarded his box 
by the light of one of the street-lamps; ** it ia 
lucky that thou art not made of aDytoiog beUar 



CHAPTER XtV. 

4HB THIBB TAXJI (W the BOUDOIH. 

It was niffht, and a seatleman, who probably ex- 
perienced no great desire to seek his couch, was 
roaming tn'rough lihe now atmost quiet sweets 
of Paris. For more than an hour he walked 
on the Boulevards which lie between the Hue 
dn Temple and the Rue de Poissonniere ; and 
every now and then he strolled up the Fau- 
bourgs without exactly knowing whither he 
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tbtm, horn, or else we ahc^d haye Pjurted long 
•go I Bat let m^ reflect a little ! What am I 
going to do? I have no lodging — ^I hare no 
gitnation I They are so singiHar in those go- 
vernment offices I I only receivod a salary of 
fifteen hnndred francs a-jear, and I thought it 
was bat fair to work as little as the head clerk, 
who is allowed three thousand francs: indeed, 
I <^aestion whether I onght to have worked 
ihore than half as mtich as he. The gentle* 
man comefl at twelve, to go away again at foar ; 



notary intimated that I might quit. I next 
accepted a situation ofi^red me oy a lawyer. 
For a lo Off time, how comfortable was I in that 
place! The lawyer !iad a wife — not ve^ 
young, it is tme — ^who was excessively fond of 
walking; and my principal occupation was to 
escort her about. The husband was delighted 
at ha ving thus rid himself of a disagreeable 
task ; and I think he would have made me hi9 
head clerk, if I had only undertaken to cha- 
per on her daring the whole of my li£s. But I 



and while there he passes his time in reading ! w as soon sick of having^ a woman perpetually 
the newspapers, mendinjj^ his pens, gossiping, '. dragsing upon mj arm ; and when I relaxed 
standing by the fire in winter, and walking out i a little in my civilities towards the fair dame^ 
tobreathe the ^esh air in summer. So, thinks I 
to myself, I will not ihake my appearance 
before him, and I will leave at the same hoar I 
Aye, more — I found it also very conve nlent to 
devote three hours to the newspapers. I 
mended my pen more frequently — look ed very 
Quietly at my work without toachiag it — ex- 
amined a file of official docaments for an hour, 
and left it without taking any notes— and then 
occnpied as much time to go oat an d boy my 
lunch as if I had gone on a six-mile s trip, and 
back again. Such was my behavioa r, founded 
upon the rigid principles of justice : but, some- 
how or another, it did not suit the taste of my 
Buperiorrs. They wanted me to work a great 
deal, that they themselves might have nothing 
to do : and they -did not choose me to imitate 
them. So they made a compl aint to tiie mi- 
nister, and I was turned off. Ic is true ihat 
they afterwards offered m a place, a trifle 



better than that enjoyed by the fellow who and ought to have made a fortune: bat per- 



the husband got into a rage and tanked me 
off/' 

Dubourg paused a third time, dived once 
more into his box, and then- continued his au- 
dible musings :-^ 

" From that moment I gave up all idea of 
writing in offices ; I felt animated by the love 
of independence. So I resolved upon follow- 
ing no profession — a determination which every 
one can readily adopt I The only thing is^ 
that this kind of life is moch more pleasant 
when aided by a little settled incopie. Unfor- 
tunately, I have nothing settled— not even 
my scores with my tailor, my boot-maker, 
my landlord. I am an orphan, it is true : my 
parents left mo but a trifle ; and that trifle did 
not last very long — especially with me, who 
only want money for the pleasure of spending 
it. My father, who was bom in Brittany, by 
the bye, followed the profession of a physician. 



sweeps the office ; b at I did not think myself 
worthy of so great a favour." 

Dubourg paused for a moment, gathered 
breath, and the n continued as follows : — 

'* I next ob tained a situation at a banker's. 
Ah ! there was a change, indeed ! The supe- 
riors them selves set a good example bv con- 
stant wo* king. From the highest to the lowest 
in the establ&hment, every one was obliged to 
be present at eight o'clock, and stay till five. 
Then away till seven, and back again till ten. 
During all that time not a moment of rest: 



haps in his time there were not enough fevers, 
cooghs, and colds. He left me, therefore, little 
besides an honest name — ^which I shall never 
disgrace. One may be an honourable character, 
although a little wild. When I had expended 
my life patrimony, I began to moraliiee : I had 
a great mind to write a book upon the deceit- 
fulness of riches : but Seneca had a fortune of 
forty millions when he wrote his work on the 
same subject : he was therefore better able to 
treat upon the matter, inasmuch as I haven't a 
1 9QU. And as we ought not to speak of things 



nothing but a series of writing and ciJculation. which we know nothing about, I thought it es 
And li any one dared commence a chat, it was \ well to leave riches alone— seeing that I was 



I 



only in opening a letter or an account. No I 
holidays, except on Sunday ! Couriers perpe- 
tually arriving— couriers going off from mom 
to night! No one ever tola us we worked 
enough. And then if ever I wanted to leave 
my desk a few minutes before the time, a 
cursed German, who had already passed forty- 
five years of his life over an account-book, ex- 
claimed, as he pulled out his watch, * Ton are 
in a great hurry to run away, sir.' " 

Dubourg regaled himself with another pinch 
of snuff, and then resumed his soliloquy : — 

<' I could not stand it long ! That kind of 
Kfe was destroying my health; — and when I 
one morning received a lecture because I had 
just stepped over to the cafe, to indulge in a 
drop of something cheering, I thought it high 
time to bid adieu to banking-houses. So I re- 
solved upon the life of a notary's clerk ; but I 
made a mistake in giving a gentleman who was 
going to be mairied, a certificate of death in- 
stead of a deed of settlement ; and the old 



never acqaaintedwith them. Fortunately there 
still lives an old maiden aunt of mine, in some 
out-of-the-way place in Britanny, The poor 
old creature has but slender means of her own ; 
and yet she does not desert her nephew. It ia 
true I have sent her some very pathetic letters. 
Poor dear woman I at this identical moment 
she fancies that I 9m married! Not knowing 
what excuse to make in my last letter, I created 
a wife and lovely twins with a dash of the pen 1 
The answer was the note of five hundred francs 
which I have just lost at cards. I had sworn 
not to play any more — especially as through- 
out this month I have had no luck. But 
how could I resist the temptation? I called 
upon Miss Delphine, who, since she quitted 
the stage, receives the best society of a oertaia 
kind in Paris — artists — authors— editors — ^En- 
glish, Russian, and Tartarian noblemen. Ah I 
Tartars, indeed ! / caught one ; and yet, me- 
thinks, the little old gentleman, with whom I 
played, was more a Greek than anything else. 
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To tam up the king eighteen times consecu- 
tively I that was rather too bad I And, then — 
that other fool, who was so anxious to offer 
me punch every time I lost I Just as if I coald 
have drank five hundred francs' worth of punch ! 
Ah! my poor dear aunt, if you only knew 
what has become of your money ! The worst 
of it all is, that she will not seua me any more 
for a long time to come! I dare not put my 
wife to bed eveiy month, and cannot have 
twins five or six times in the course of the 
Tear ! Nor can I myself be for ever ill ! I 
have already been twice at the point of death, 
and have had all the miUadies incidental to 
human nature : I have been afflicted with in- 
flammation on the chest, and the yellow fever ! 
80 all that cannot be done over again. No — 
my poor aunt — I will not importnne you more : 
you shall not be deprived of a thousand little 
comforts for your scapegrace nephew." 

Dubdurg walked with greater speed than 
hitherto : he dragged his hands out of his 
pockets in a rage at finding nothing in them. 
He, however, soon recovered his wonted calm- 
ness, resumed his ordinary pace, and ex- 
claimed, *^ But what the deuce am I to do ? 
Now, DnbouTig, cheer up, tmr friend I pre- 
serve that gaiety and indifference in the 
hour of adversity which have never as yet 
abandoned you I Bemember, it is magnani- 
mous to know how to support misfortune — ^and 
that a great mind should manifest courage in 
the moment of difficulty. But it is vety easy 
to talk in this way, as long as my stomach is 
full of the cakes and the punch taken at Made- 
moiselle Delphine's : when I am hungry I am 
afraid I shall make a bad philosopher. In the 
time of distress, one should have recourse to 
one's friends : but in those times, one has no 
Mends. However, I believe that fdl men are 
not so selfish as they are represented. Ah, I 
recollect I Frederick I yes — he may assist me ! 
XVederick is not more than twenty years of 
age ; he looks upon the world as young men 
always do look unon it I He is good, generous, 
and open-hearted— too open-hearted, indeed: 
but it does not become me to blame him for 
▼ielding too readtlv to the promptings of his 
heart. He has already oUiged me several 
times with a little money, i^ever mind— I 
know he will oblige me again, if he can. Now, 
then, I will call upon Frederick I" 

The weather became threatening, and drops 
of rain began to falL The hackney-coaches 
Bid long ceased to interrupt the silence of the 
night ; and the lamps only threw a feeble, 
vaeiUating light. 

''It must be veiy late— or rather early," 
eontinued Dnbouii^, easting a quick glance 
around him. ** Fk^erick dwells in his lather's 
house : how can I call upon him at such an 
hour? The Count de Montreville is very, 
•trict : he is not such a father as you see repre- 
■ented on the stage, and with whom you can 
do what yon like. On the contrary, he keeps 
hit son nnder control, and Frederick trembles 
befinre him. But perhaps his severity has been 
esaggeratad. Besidei, be icareelT knows me 
by nght. I have been many times to his 
hoM, bat seldom had the pleasure of catching 
• glimpse of him. The wing that Frederick 



occupies is at a distance from that part of the 
mansion in which his father resides : I may, 
therefore, make my call without any danger on 
that score." 

Dubourg now left the neighbourhood to 
which his long ramble had been hitherto eon- 
fined, and hastened towards the Bue de Pro- 
vence, where the mansion of the Count do 
Montreville was situated. The nearer he a^ 

Sroached the house, the more feeble was his 
ope of being enabled to see Frederick before 
the morning ; for he was well aware it would 
not be decent to rouse the porter at that hour. 
In awaking the son, he might also awake tha 
father ; and he fancied it was anything but an 
eligible wav of forming the acquaintance of 
the Count, by presenting himself at that noble- 
man's al>ode between two and three o'clock in 
the morning. 

Nevertheless, as Dubourg made aU these n* 
flections, he walked boldly forward ; and as he 
drew near the mansion, his eyes were agree- 
ably surprised by the sight of two rows of 
private carriages, whose lamps illuminated a 
portion of the street. He hastened his steps — 
it was before the mansion of the Count de 
Montreville that those carriages stood ; the 
large gates were thrown wide open, and the 
court-yard was filled with chariots, cabriolets, 
&c The coachmen conversed together — the 
footmen swore impatiently — ^the servants be- 
longing to the mansion ran backwards and 
forwaras : lamps, placed upon the posts and 
on the grand staircase, dispelled the obscurity 
of the night — ^and the most delicious music, 
issuing from the interior of the dwellin|r« the 
principal apartments of which were brilliant 
with light, contrasted strangely with the 
gloomy silence which nugned at a little dis- 
tance. 

Dubourg contented himself with a moderate 
pace no longer : he ran— he fiew I The sight 
of the lamps, the hum of the thousand voices 
near, and the sound of the instruments which 
were plajing dances, speedily chased from hii 
memory the somewhat serious refiections he 
had been making. 

<* There is a ball here 1" said he to himielil 
** Ah I fool that I was not to have recollected 
that this is Thursday, on which day the Count 
nves the most delightful parties in Paris t 
Frederick has many times invited me to his 
father's house ; he was desirous of introducing 
me to the Count It is mv own fault if I do 
not receive invitations to all the best houses in 
Paris. But no : I cannot reform my habits 
and quit the gaming-table I — and— Ah I I 
remember that — ^it is Bossini's : I danced to it 
at Tivoli with the fat girl." 

As he thus mused, Dabourg entered the 
court-yard of the mansion, and pissed amongst 
the carriages, the valets, and the coachmen : 
bat no one paid attention to him ; and if he 
had only been attired in the proper costume, 
ho might have penetrated into the interior of 
the mansion, played, and danced, and amused 
himself, without even being perceived by the 
master of the boose; for, at such large parties^ 
it often happens that he who dves them doei 
not recognise, during the evenmg, one-half the 
persons he has invited. 



But Dnbonrg remained near the windows of 
the saloon in which the dance was taking 
place ; and in order not to be seen, he stood 
behind a large carriage, (hp shadow of which 
concealed him entirely. ?or a moment he was 
tempted to enter the ball-room ; bat a glance 
#t his attire convinced hixn that it was not 

SoUte thus to present himself to the Coont de 
[ontreviUs, who rigoroosly observed every 
hind of etiquette. Pabonrg had on A bloe 
coat with metal b^ttpnsi boots, and a black 
neck*kerchlef. All this Was good enough to 
play cards in at the abode ot Miss Delphine $ 
But it was not exactly snitable fbr the saloons 
of a nobleman. 

While Daboorg was surveying the dance, 
and casting amoroos glances towards the ladies, 
who however did not catch them, he perceived 
two gentlemen approach a card- table which 
was placed near an open window in an (^<i^oin- 
ing apartment Presently the gentleo^ea were 
surrounded by others, who wpre anxious to bet 
n^n the game ; and the t^ble w^ soon covered 
with gold. 

In order to obtain a better view of the game, 
Dnbonrg clambered up behind the vehicle in 
the shadow of which he l|ad been standing; 
and he was thus epiabled to distinguish the 
cards in the hands oi thos§ who were playing. 

*'How happy are these individuals!" said 
Dnbonrg to himself: ^tbey play at ecarte for 
as much as they choose to stake I Ah ! the 
game waxes warm! At least a hundred louis 
on each side ! If I had only the five hundred 
francs of my aunt in my pocket at this moment, 
I might make some good bets here. What was 
I saying? If everl touch another card- — 
But that is the very identical point at which I 
lost my last trick— tM trick that I ought to 
have woio, according to the principles of the 

fame. Weill what is he going to do now? 
[e proposes r*—ahd Dubourg, forgetting that 
he was in the court-yard, and mounted behind 
a carriage, roared out as loud as he could 
bawl, " Don't propose I What the deuce are 
yon at? Play the club— play the club— I tell 
you I {11 answer tor the point !" 

Dnbonrg^ yoi^ §|artled all the gentlemen 
at the pejrd-twle: ^ey looked about them, 
and a8ke4 ^i^ih other who it was that spoke. 

^ Who cave that advice ?*' demanded a sour- 
looking Old ffentleman, whose turn it was to 
play. " Has he striked move Ann I have upon 
this game, that he thus assumes the right of 
connseUing me ? I await a reply V* 

"The Toice came from the court," said a 
young gentleman who was standing near the 
casement. 

"From the court I from the court I" cried 
the old ffentleman. "Is it possible that those 
insolent lacoueys are looking over our game ?" 

And as he uttered these words, the old 
ff^tleman rose and looked into the court yard. 
iHibourg sprang from the carriage: — ^but U^e 
impulse wnich his sudden descent gave the 
Tehide, aroused the horses, and made the 
animals paw the pavement as if impatient of 
delay. Some coachmen who had been asleep, 
rubbed their eyes, thinking that the ball was 
over : while others, who were engaged in oon- 
Tersatioot hastened to mount the box; and 



those in the street hurried back to the court- 
yard. Meanwhile, the coachman belonging to 
the carriage from which Duboni:g had just 
leapt, had the greatest difficulty in reining in 
his horses and preserving the rank in which 
the vehicles were arranged. 

Dubourg, perceiving the excitement he had 
created, crept along the wing of the bnildiufc 
behind the carriages, murmuring to himself 
"Alas! I am destined to create a disturbance 
wherever I gol Here are upwards of thirty 
coachmen aiaa as many footmen all in motion, 
while their horses are ready to run over me— > 

i'ust because I kindly advised an old gentleman 
LOW to play, when he was about to propose, 
instead of trying for the vole. But this is the 
last time I'll ever meddle with the business of 
other peiiple !*' 

At ihis moment, Dubourg had arrived at the 
door of an apartment from which a servant 
issued to aacertain the cause of the disturbance 
in the court-yard. The domestic almost ran 
a|[ainst Dubourg, who immediately recognised 
him to be the valet of his young friend 
Frederick. 

"Where is your waiter, Germain^" asked 
Dubourg. 

"Ah! is it yon sir?" cried the valet, who 
had frequently seen Dubourg with Frederick. 
" Shall 1 conduct you to the ball-room ?*' 

"No, Qermaitt — ^I am in no mood to dance," 
answered Dubourg. "But where is your 
master?" 

" M.¥rederiek is in the ball-xooini'' answered 
the servant. 

"I much wish to see hiin," exclaimed Dn- 
lnonrib *^ having something important to com- 
muAieat^. Nevertheless, I would not disturb 
him — n«\r penetrate into the ball-room, because 
my toilet is not fitted for a party." 

"If you will wait for M. Frederick, sir," 
remarked the valet, " I could conduct you to 
his own rooms." 

"Excellent!" ejaculated Dubourg: "let us 
hasten to your master^s apartinent at once." 

Germain fetched a candle and led the way 
to the rooms occupied by Frederick, and which 
were at a considerable distance from these 
iHiere the assemblage took place. Dubourg 
was delighted at having thus discovered the 
means of taking a few hours' repose ; and the 
valet, who knew him to be an intimate friend 
of his young master, was convinced that he 
should not be blamed for the step he was 
taking. 

"Shall I inform his lordship that you hre 
here, sir?" he asked, as he placed wax-lights 
upon the table. 

"No— it is not worth while," returned Dn- 
bonrg. "I will read a book till he comes 
Let him dance as long as he Ukes :— I am no 
longer in any hurry I" 

(^rmain bowed apd retired» The moment 
he had disappearedt Piibourg threw himself 
into the large arm-chair, and nong the volume 
which he had taken upon the table. 

"Deuce take the book I" cried he, extending 
himself in the niost comfortable posture to 
court repose : " it is time to think of sleeping! 
How cosy this arm chair is — especially when 
one has just esoi^ed slumbering in the street! 
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I am now installed at the hoase of the Count 
de Montrevilie— a most respectable nobleman, 
who has at least thirty thousand francs a-year, 
and an only son besides I And that only son 
is my friend — ^whose education I mnst perfect 
— for t am inclined to belieye as yet his father 
and tutor have put nothing but nonsense into 
his head. He knows little of the human heart 
— particularly that of woman: and as I am 
particularly well'Versed in this portion of 
science, I must txy and make something of 
Frederick. T\\ teach him what the world is — 
so that he may imitate me in his journey 

through " 

Thus musing, and pausing between every 
sentence, Dubourg gradually became more and 
more drowsy ; and in five minutes after he had 
stretched himself in the arm-chair, he was fast 
asleep. 



At the time when our tale opens, the Count 
de Montrevilie was a man of about sixty. 
Sprung from a rich and noble family, he had 
^tered the army — had served in it fbr some 
time — bad then married and retired from 
public life — and had managed to escape 
throughout the dangers of the first revolution. 
He was a short tbin man, with an austere 
aspect which inspired awe rather than any 
other feeling. He was not, howeveiv deficient 
in sense, and was totally free from all thoser 
ridiculous prejudices which were entertained by 
so many or the old nobility, who were desirous 
of re-establishing the fashions of hoops and 
periwigs. 

But the Count had been strictly brought up 
by his own father ; and, accustomed from his 
infancy to the law of passive obedience, he was 
anxious to train his son into the same paths. 
Frederick lost his mother when he was only 
seven years old. The Count was resolved to 
remain thenceforth single : he had an heir to 
his name, and that was enoagh. He placed 
Frederick in one of the first seminaries in 
Paris; — and at fourteen the young Viscount 
gave evident tokens of the most splendid 
abilities. His education was not, however, 
fi Dished there : for his father, fearing lest he 
might form some evil connexion, and anxious 
to have his only son under his own care, with- 
drew him from the seminary, and provided 
him with a private tutor. This tutor, with 
whom we shall presently cultivate a more inti- 
mate acquaintance, was not a very bright indi- 
vidual : quite the contrary 1 But he was 
thoroughly obedient to the wishes of the Count, 
and would not even have thought of taking 
his pupil out for a walk without privately in- 
quiring if it was agreeable to his father. That 
was the reason, despite the narrowness of his 
intellect, why he hfl^d been placed in the capa- 
city he occupied about the person of the young 
Viscount. 

The Count loved his son, bdt sedulously 
concealed the fViU extent of his tenderness. He 
was afraid of losing a portion of the respect 
with which he wished to be regarded on 
Frederick's part, if he spoke to him with the 
Condescension of a fandliar friend. On the 
othet hand, Frederick loved his father bat 



trembled in bis presence! AceoStoibed from* 
his infancy to execnte his slightest wishes, ho 
had preserved as he grew up that habit of pa6« 
sive obedience, and thai timidity which in his 
presence never allowed him to unburden hia 
mind to his sire with frankness. But we most, 
however, render foil justice to M. de Montre- 
vilie, and confess that he never took advan* 
tage of his influence over his son. When 
Frederick was dghteen, the Connt, findisg 
tiiat his edncation was finished, dismissed the 
tutor ; and bavins summoned the young sum 
to his presence, addressed him as follows : — 

" Frederick, I am pleased with the progress 
you have made in yonr studies. You have re- 
paid me for all the pains I have taken with 
your education ; srdd I have no reason to com- 
plain of your disposition. Ton are now ar- 
rived at that age when it is necessary for you 
to become acquainted with the world through 
yonr own means, and not by the representa- 
tions of others. From this day forth you are 
at liberty to follow your own inclinations. Yon 
will continue to reside in this house: but 
I have determined upon allowing you to use 
your own private apartments. You will oc- 
cupy the suite in the right wing of the man- 
sion; so that you may have full egress and 
ingress at any hour, without fearing to disturb 
my repose. My steward will supply yon with 
money whenever you require it. I know you 
well enough to be persuaded that you will not 
lake advantage of this license to abuse it. Yon 
are of an age when pleasure has charms to fas- 
cinate you : enjoy those pleasures — and avoid 
all parsttits which lead to danger and to crime. 
You are warm and open-hearted : be careful 
how yon form hasty friendships or connexions, 
either with men and women. I shall not en- 
tirely lose sight of you : but I sincerely hope 
that I shall never have occasion to repent of 
the trust I am now reposing in you.'* 
. Frederick, touched by this language, was 
about to embrace his parent : but the Count, re- 
pressing that sudden ebullition of tenderness 
which his own heart also shared, contented 
himself by giving his son his hand, observing, 
in a voice somewhat softened by inward emo- 
tion, " in a few years I will take care of your 
future prospects. I shall endeavour to procure 
you a suitable wife. But we are not yet come 
to that point : in the meantime take advantage 
of your youth, and abuse not the opportunitit^s 
of enjoyment which I provide for you." 

With these words the Count hastened away 
from the apartment — ^for this conversation had 
affected him. He felt that his eyes were 
moistened with tears ; and he would have 
been exceedingly annoyed if Frederick had 
noticed his emotion. 

Two years passed away fh>m the date of their 
conversation; and Frederick, having become 
his own master, had followed the first impulse 
of his heart. Endowed with an affdent dispo- 
sition and fervid toul, he soon experienced 
the pains and the pleasures of love. At eighteen 
young men say, ** We muft love," in the same 
way as they exclaim, '* We must play — dance 
—or ride on horseback." But the yonog. 
Viscount did not treat that sacred passion in (to 
light a manner : hia Ingeniums heart lered^ 



or fancied it loYed—- with ainoerity, and songht 
a reciprocal warmth in retain. The conse- 
qnence was that the infidelity of his miatresses 
wrong dghfl from his bosom and tears from 
his ejes. 

Frederick possessed a graceful fignre, hand- 
some featnresy and an expression of coante- 
nance that was replete with softness and amia- 
bility. His eyes oetrayed all the emotions of 
his BonL He had not as yet contracted that 
flippant tone and that levity of manner which 
distinffoish the yonng fashionables of the dav : 
he did not smile at himself in the glass ;— he 
merer uttered those silly nothings wmch render 
a man so much sought after in the circles of 
fashion ;^nor did he ogle the ladiea with an 
impudent stare, in order to let them knowthut 
iher were charming. 

ISut as these manners are excessiyely in 
TOgae, and as the ladies love nothing that is 
not the confessed TOtaiy of their goddess, 
Pashion, — ^they soon found Frederick too sen- 
timental, and obserred *'that he terribly 
wanted a little bringing'cut" 

A lady of the present day wiU not attach 
herself to a novice. She may have a caprice 
for him ; but it is only a rakish fellow who can 
inspire an ardent passion. Hence poor Fre- 
derick was invariably deceived and doped by 
all whom he loved. It was at a ea(4 that Fre- 
derick had become acquainted with Dubouzg. 
One day, Dabourg, who had plenty of money 
in his pocket, created an immense distorli- 
ance in the cafi^ where he regaled three or four 
of his friends. Some strangers, to whom the 
noise which those gentlemen made was far 
from agreeable, endeavoured to reduce them 
to silence ; whereupon, by way of reply to 
their remonstrances, Dubourg threw the re- 
mainder of a bowl of punch in their faces. 
They jumped up, and were about to punish 
the imprudence of Daboarg, whose friends 
prudently disappeared one after another. Dut 
Dourg, indignant at the cowardly conduct of 
his companions who had thus abandoned him, 
resolved upon resisting his adversaries single- 
handed, — ^when Frederick, who was present, 
offered to act as his second. Dubourg availed 
himself of the proffer : a duel ensued on the 
following morning. Dnbourg's antagonist was 
slightly wounded : and there the matter ended. 
It however served to cement the friendship 
which commenced between Frederick and Du- 
bourg. The latter, although ten years older 
than the young Yiscoant, was fiur from being 
so steady as he : but his sprightliness pleased 
Frederick, who was in frequent want of amuse- 
ment to distract his mind from brooding over 
the infidelity of the fair sex. 

Now that the reader is thoroughly acquainted 
with the Co ant de Montreville and his son, let 
us introduce him to the brilUuit saloons where 
all the dite of fashion and beauty were assem- 
bled— -it being Thursday, on which day the 
Coont was in the habit of giving his weekly 



The company were dispersed through several 
apartments, all resplendent with the light of 
ehandeliers and wax candles. In one room 
there was dandng-^n anoUier, carda— -and in 
a third, oonvenatioiL la tha oaid*roooi the 



heat was most oppressive ; and the crowd there 
was greater thiui elsewhere. The Count de 
Montreville walked through his spacious apart- 
ments with the smiles and the amiability of a 
person who is well aware how to do the 
honours of his mansion. He hastened to ex- 
change a tew words with an old Marchioness 
who was seated alone upon a sofa: he then 
passed on to address a compliment to a lady 
who did not dance ; and in his way he foond 
an opportunity of uttering a few syllables to 
the young ladies who were dancings He took 
care that wine, punch, and ices were frequently 
handed aboat : he then entered the card-room, 
and if it were necessary to cover a stake, his 
purse was immediately tendered. 

But why was Frederick mournfully leaning 
against the mantel-piece ?' He seemed to be 
devoting all his attention to the dance. Was 
it really the quadriUe that occupied him ? and 
if he were only absorbed in the contemplation 
of the beautiful creatares near him, wby did 
he appear to suffer inwardly ? Yes— his calm- 
ness was affected ; the smile that played u^n 
his lips whenever a word was addressed to him, 
was not naturaL Frederick was predccapied : 
but it was not with the dance I* At a little dis- 
tance was seated a yoang lady of only twenty 
years of age, althoagh she had been married 
upwards of three years to a notary of mora 
than sixty,— who, at that moment, was in the 
card-room, deep in the game. 

Madame Demange was a beautiful creature. 
The vivacity of her manner, the brightness of 
her eyes, the brilliancy, of her wit — everthing 
in, her dazzled the sight or the senses : she 
pleased, she fasdnated, she conquered, with a 
single glance. Bat as she knew the power of 
her charms, she constantly aimed at increasing 
the number of her admirers. At the age of 
seventeen she gladly espoused M. Dernan^e, 
because she longed to become her own mis- 
tress, and to be enabled to enjoy the delights 
of that coquetry which formed her paradise. 
With a husband of sixty, she was tolerably 
certain of doing exactly as she chose : and, as 
she had foreseen, M. Dernange never attempted 
to control her actions. She frequented all the 
public places of amusement, and was to be 
seen at every ball, and every festival of any 
note. Sometimes her husband accompanied 
her; at others he retired to his couch the mo- 
ment she lef^ the house. They however lived 
upon the best terms with each other — ^indeed, 
it is very eas v to live amicably with one's wife ; 
all we most do is to let her have entirely her 
own way 1 

M. Demange was a man of the world ; and 
he was delighted to see his wife amuse herself. 
Blany peopfo declared that the young lady did 
not abuse his confidence ; that was venr pos- 
sible. She was a great coquette— and they 
say that coquettes are seldom culpable: we 
must, not, however, rely too much upon the 
truth of this assertion. 

Frederick had not viewed the lovely Madame 
Demange with indifference. A single glance 
had fascinated him. ;t— and with a single |{lanca 
she peroeived that she had gained the victory. 
The young Visoount de Montreville was not a 
ooaquest to be disdained: — Madame Dec- 
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naime wta determined to attach him to her 
chanot ; and in order to accomplish her aim, 
it onlj required a few tender looks, a few 
smiles, a slight pressore of the hand, and one 
or two wor£ uttered in a tone which was made 
to tremble as if with emotion. These were the 
means which the coquette employed with sudi 
fatal skiU! 

Poor I'rederick was soon the dupe of this 
manoBuyre. He fancied that he was loved 
and adored ; and for some days he was wild 
with joy. Bat at this bfdl of which we are 
writing, a young and elegant colonel had been 
introduced to Madame Demange. The colonel 
was an indindnal whose reputation for gal- 
lantry was notorious — an indiriduid, in a word, 
whom it was the height of every lady's am- 
bition to enthral ; and Madame Demange had 
resolved upon accomplishing this new triumph. 
Poor Frederick was forgotten: it mm no longer 
he that occupied the attention of the faithless 
one — it was the handsome colonel ! Occasion- 
ally Madame Demange bestowed upon him a 
tender smile: but he was desperately ena- 
moured of her — ^he was jealous — and he saw 
that the glances of the coquette wandered from 
himself, to linger upon the countenance of the 
one whom they were now intended to capti- 
vate. 

Several times did Frederick approach the 
lovely Madame Demange, in order to convince 
her that her faithlessness was not lost upon 
him. But she invariably received him with a 
smile, exclaiming, " What is the matter with 
you this evening, M. de MontreviUe ? Your 
countenance wears an expression of melan- 
choly which is really quite comic I" 

What soothing words for a jealous lover I 
Frederick made no reply:— he retired, with 
anguish in his heart, to a little distance, while 
the coquette laughed aloud at a witticism 
uttered by the colonel or another of her ad- 
mirers. Daring the whole evening Frederick 
was in a state bordering upon distraction. At 
length, towards the'close of the ball, he per- 
ceived Madame Demange seated apon a sofa 
next to the colonel : he accordingly placed 
himself at a little distance from them. Lean- 
ing upon the mantel-piece, he tumed his back 
towrards them ; and pretended to be occupied 
in contemplating the dance. But he did not 
lose a single sj^llable of all that passed between 
the colonel and Madame Demange. The lady 
exerted all her powers to please, and put in re- 
quisition all the brilliancy of her wit: she 
laughed so sweetly — she herself was so grace- 
ful, so seductive, jio fascinating I A continual 
interchange of compliments and repart^ took 
place — while Frederick's soul was on fire. Had 
he not felt the necessity of restraining his 
anger, he would have insulted the colonel, and 
overwhelmed the perfidious beauty with re- 
proaches. Fortunately he was so far master of 
himself as to remember the disgrace that woald 
accrue to such a proceeding, and the ridicule 
it would excite against him : for in all love 
affairs, he who is deceived and who complains, 
is ever the one most laughed at. 

The colonel made love like a military man : 
that is to say^ie accomplished a great deal in 
a very short time, •carrying things by storm. 



Frederick overheard the colonel ask Madame 
Demange if he might be allowed to pay his 
respects to her at her own house ? The respects 
of a colonel of hussars I A cold sweat broke 
out on Frederick's brow. The coquette started 
a few objections : she laughed, joked, and de- 
clared that he most ask the permission of her 
husband :— then, with a smile, she added, 
" But— yes I M. Demange will allow you to 
call." 

Frederick, who could support the perfidy of 
Madame Demange no longer, hastened from 
the ball-room as quickly as he could. Many 
of the guests had alreat^ departed ; and Frede- 
rick found the card-room entirely empty. He 
threw himself into an arm-chair. The apart- 
ment was only dimly lighted by the dying 
lustre that emanated from the crystal globes 
attached to the chandeliers : he was therefore 
enabled to give way without restraint to all 
the violence of his feelings. He took his ker- 
chief i^om his pocket — he was neariy suffocated 
frith rage and grief— and large tears trickled 
down his che^. The words ** Perfidioas I" 
" Changeable T " Faithless I" feU from hia lips, 
and were followed by deep sighs. Foe nearly 
an hour he was a prey to the sorrowful nature 
of his reflections. The wax> candles were ex- 
tinguished : the noise of the dancing was ter- 
minated. Several individuals passed through 
the room in which he was seated without ob- 
serving his presence, or being remarked by him 
from the comer where he sat. Two or three 
ladies proceeded to fetch their scarfe which 
they had left upon an ottoman near Frederick's 
chair : and one of their voices was but too 
famiUar to his ear. That dulcet sound made 
the very chords of his heart vibrate ; — ^it was 
the well-known tone of Madame Dernange, 
who was conversing with one of her friends. 
The two ladies were in high spirits, and were 
laughing. 

'* What a pleasant evening I have passed 1" 
exclaimed the wife of the old notary. ^ The 
colonel is really very amusing." 

** But, my dear friend, did you observe the 
face which Frederick made during your con- 
versation with the colonel f** inquired the other 
lady. 

** Certainly I did," answered Madame Der- 
nange ; "and it was with the greatest difficulty 
I could prevent myself from laughing outright.^' 
*' You have made him miserabie," said the 
other. 

'* The great misfortune is,? oontined Madame 
Demange, "that the youns n^an is really 
so romantic and sentimental, ne quite sickans 
me." 

"Ah I my dear friend, he is veiy handsome ; 
and as soon as he has lost that school-boy 
appearance and has gained a little more of 
fashionable polish, he will be a great acquisi- 
tion to our parties and balls." 

" Oh 1 whenever I agaia choose to amuse 
myself at his expense," said Madame Der- 
nange, " I shall only have to say one word, or 
bestow upon him one look, to recall him to my 
feet. But do give m^ my scarf, which you 
have been holding in your hand for ihu Iam 
half-hour: the colonel is waiting to hand me 
to my carriage." 
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The ladies left the room; and Frederick rose 
from his chair, scarcely able to belieye his ears. 
Indignation, jealousy, and spite seized upon 
his mind ; and his love for Madame Demange 
gave place to less pleasant feelings; for Us 
pride was wonnded— and wounded pride soon 
triumphs over love t 

Such was the state of his mind, when he re- 
paired to his own suite of apartments, the 
outer door of which he banged with stich 7io« 
lenoe that lit made Dabouzg start up sud- 
denly from his slumbers. 

* • * * 

" To propose when he had the vole I " ejacu- 
lated bubonrg, springing-up in his arm-chair ; 
while Frederick, astonish^ at thus encoun- 
tering his friend, stood gazing upon him in 
silence. 

At length he gave himself up unreservedly 
to the pleasure ot meeting with one to whom 
he could confide all his ^efs, and who jrould 
listen to his complaints with attention. 

''Ah! my dear Dubourg," ejaculated Fre- 
derick, " it is heaven that has sent yon !" 

** No, it is not ; it is my landlord who haf 
kicked me out of the house." 

*' At length I have discovered a heart that 
will respond to mine," continued Frederick, 
" and that can understand my sorrow, and sym- 
pathize with my distress." 

*' Did you also bet on the wrong side ?" asked 
Bttboarg. 

*' The faitbless-the deceitful wretch!" cried 
Frederick, vehemently. 

" My dear friend. Fortune is a woman 1 " 
said Babourg. 

*^ Oh I if you only knew what she dared 
say concerning me I pursued the young man. 

** What 1 Fortune spoke to you I " 

*< That I am still a school-boy 1 Yes— she is 
right ; I was even more silly than a school-boy 
when I loved her. But it is all over now — ^and 
for ever I She fancies that a sigh, a look, and 
a smile can enchain me once more to her 
chariot I Oh I no— I will no longer be her 
dope— I know her now-— »Ah 1 too well, too 
well 1" 

Dubourg rubbed his eyes, and looked stead- 
fastly at Frederick, who, with an air of the 
deepest affliction, paeed the room with uneven 
steps,— at one moment stopping to strike his 
forehead— at another giving yent to a scornful 
laugh. 

*^ My dear friend, what the deuoe are you 
talking about ?** demanded Dubourg. 

** Ol Madame Demange," replied Frederick, 
— "that woman whose heart is as fUse as her 
face is beautiful— that coquette whom I have 
adored for the last two months, and by whom 
I fancied I was lored! That woman, in a 
word, my dear Dubourg— that woman was 
only laughing at me after all 1" 

*' And that astonishes you !" cried Dubourg. 
"Ah I my dear Frederick, yon are yet veiy 
young and reiy green too." 

" She made me believe that mr passion was 
reciprocated by her," continued Frederick ; 
"and this erening, a stranger — ^a colonel of 
hussars— was introduced to her; and she 
bestowed upon him that heart which I would 



have died to secure I I had a great mind to 
provoke the colonel to a duel." 

"Do you think that would have ifiade 
Madame Demange less cruel?" demanded 
Dubourg. 

"No^and that reflection made me abandon 
the project," answered the young Viscount. 

"In making love to her," continned Du- 
bourg, " tho colonel did that which every one 
else would have done in his place. Ton should 
not be angxy with him. On the contrary, you 
ought to be grateful — for he was the means of 
showing you in her true colours, a woman who 
was only making game of you." 

"You are right," said Frederick, seating 
himself near Dubourg : for the latter being by 
(his time entirely awake, thought it necessary 
to preach a fine sermon to his mend. 

" My dear Frederick," he continued, " I am 
much older than you, and have seen more of 
the world. I have had a large experience, 
though I now and then commit the most 
astounding follies. Believe me, you indulge 
in a. species of romantic and sentimental pas- 
sion, which, if yon do not take care, will some 
day or another lead you into trouble. You 
must be loved, you say, as well as love ? 
Whatl would you pass your whole life in 
sighs? And yet you are not more constadt 
than those of'^whom you complain: for, if I 
recollect, this is at least the sixth or seventh 
love-afiair you have had since 1 6r8t knew you. 
The great evil of all this is, that the seven 
objects of your passion were ever the first to 
leave you : whereas it is for the man to set 
the example. Hitherto you have constantly 
managed to console yourself; and in respect 
to this Madame Dernange, you will be able to 
do so again. But, above all, my dear friend, 
do not take to heart a thing which is only a 
youthful folly. You may be more or less sen- 
timental, in order to please the ladies ; but you 
must not carry your romantic passion to an 
extreme; because excess of sentimei^t kills 
sentiment! What I am now telling you is 
perfectly true ;— and I am certain that' if his 
lordship, your father, was here, he would agree 
with me, and would be rrjoiced to find yon 
have a friend who can give you good advice, 
and who might profier you a good deal more 
— —if he had not lost this very night the five 
hundred francs which were sent him by his 
poor old aunt, all the way from Brittany. 

Frederick had not paid much attention to 
the lecture which Dubourg thought fit to inflict 
upon him. He was however much calmer ; for 
the most violent crisis is dways the one which 
is the soonest terminated; and the young 
nobleman had fancied Idmself to be more 
deeply in love than he really was. 

"But how does it happen that I find yon 
hero in the middle of the night ?" said he at 
length : " or rather, at such an hour in the 
morning ?" 

"My dear friend," replied Dubonrs, "I am 
the victim of a thousand untoward cironm- 
stanoes. In the first place I was turned out 
by my landlord, who is a regular cormorant- 
then a little sotres at the lodgings of Miss Del- 
phine, whom yon know, by the way ; you went 
with me to her parties on one or two occasions 
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—and However, to continue the history of 

my misfortnnes — I played and lost every sou I 

r assessed. I really did not know what to do : 
thought of yon—- 1 know yoor friendship for 
me ; and though I had hut a feeble hope of 
seeing yon before the morning, 1 came. The 
house was all illumination and noise — I 
thought I might wait for you here-— and I slept 
ioundly while you were losing your coq^uettish 
fair one." 

"Poor Bnbourff !" cried Frederick. 

''Oh! poor indeed r ejaculated that indi- 
vidual: '*poor as Job — and not quite so pa- 
tient." 

" An idea has struck me," said Frederick. 

"Pray let me know it," cried Dubourg, 

" Paris begins to weary me ** 

*^ So it does me — especially as I have not a 
aott," ' \ 

" The sight of those heartless coquettes dis- 
gusts me,** proceeded Frederick. 

"My views are precisely the same," added 
Duboorg, — **ia respect to my duns." 

"I wish to get out of the way of deceitful 
womankind." 

"I really do not know where you can go to 
then." . / s 

"Those parties," continued Frederick, 
"where people converse without an object, 
where we know each other without becoming 
friends, and whither we go rather to beguile 
an hour, than because they actually please us 
—all these disgust mel Scarcely two years 
have elapsed since I first became my own 
master ; and I am already sick of a Parisian 
life. But this is mj. project " 

"Whatl" exclaimed Dubourg: "will you 
tun hermit?" 

"No : but I shall leave Paris for some time, 
and traveL I am desirous of seeing foreign 
lands ; for it is only by admiring the beauties 
of nature, and contemplating the wonders 
worked by the hand of the Creator, we enlarge 
our imaginations and strengthen our minds." 

" Admirably spoken I" cried Dubourg, start- 
ing horn his chair. " We must travel, my dear 
friend — ^we must travel. Nothing is more 
useful to yoong men! But when people 
travel alone, they soon become wearied of 
s^tude, and do not taste half the happiness 
which they would enjoy if they had some one 
to whom they eould communicate the impres- 
sions and the sentiments created by a pic- 
turesque landscape, an ancient monument, or 
an impressive ruin. Besides, you are too 
young to travel by yourself: you require a 
companion, who is gifted with a little expe- 
rience. In that case, my dear friend, do I 
ofifer myself to you as a mentor." 

"I was about to make you the veiy same 
proposition," observed Frederick. 

"And I accept the offer with the greatest 
pleasure." 

"Bat hare yoa nothing to keep you in 
Paris?" 

" Oh ! nothing at all I" cried Dubourg ; " not 
even a bedstead." 

"Nor a predilection of a tender kind?" con- 
tinued Frederick. 

"Oh! as for predilections, I am not like 
Toul" exclaimed Dubourg. "I shall make 



enough of conquests as we proceed on our 
journey: or rather, I will maae none at all! 
It is all over now— all my nonsense! Ton 
shall really be edified by the refoimation o( 
my conduct." 

" It is then settled, iny dear friend : we shall 
travel together?" said Frederick. 

"There is one little difiiculty in the way," 
resumed Dubourg; "and that is connected 
with his lordship your father. He perhaps 
will not allow you to travel?" 

" I am not afraid he will throw any obstacle 
in the way. I have already snoken to him on 
the subject ; and he appeared to iipprove of 
my plan." 

" Nothing can be better ! But shall tou 
tell him t^t I am going with yon?" asked 
Dubourg. 

" Why not ?" cried Frederick. " I shall in- 
form him that one of my friends will be happy 
to accompany me for a short tim e " 

"Be it so; arrange everything as yon 
choose," interrupted Dubourg. "If it is. 
necessary, you can introduce me to your 
father, who only knows me by sight ; and you 
will see what a grand and imposing air I can 
put on. Above ui things, do not mention the 
five hundred francs, Miss Delphine, my pre- 
tended marriage, and my imaginarv twins. 

" Never fear," returned Frederick. 

" As for my family, if it is not altogether 
noble, it is a very good one, and is much re- 
spected in Brittany." 

"Well, I know all that, Dubourg!" cried 
the young Viscount. 

" It is not for you that I am saying this," 
said Dubourg, "but for your father. How- 
ever, our plans are agreed upon. It is now 
broad daylight ; and^ I have slept enough. 
You must however require rest. Go to bed : 
in the course of the morning you may have 
some conversation with your father, and can then 
communicate with me. I shall expect you at 
about six o'clock this evening at the Caf<^ de la 
Eotonde." 

" Agreed I" said Frederick. 

"Ah I I had almost forgotten ! Lend me a 
few louis : I already owe you thirty ; but we 
will settle the next time my aunt sends me 
some money." 

"Is any reckoning necessary between 
friends ?"• 

" There are not many Mends like you, my 
dear Frederick." 

Dubourg consigned to his pocket the ten 
louis whidi the Viscount presented to him; 
and departed from the mamtion, singing a 
jo?ial song, and hastening to take a walk on 
the Boulevards, as happy as if he had just 
been appointed to a situation of twelve thou- 
sand francs a-year where there was nothing to 
do. 

In the course of the day, Frederick sought 
an interview with his father. He trembled 
when he first met the glance of M. de Montre- 
ville, who, so far from encouraging the advance 
of his son, awaited in silence the demaudjrhich 
he suspected was about to be made. 

Frederick, having respectfully accost^ his 
fkther, began his discourse, in which he fre- 
quently found himself embarrassed, because 
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the eyes of the Conn t were fixed npon his conn- 
tenaace, as if theyjpenetrated to the rery bot- 
tom of his soaL He howerer made known his 
wishes, and awaited the answer with fear. The 
Count appeared to reflect for some time ; and 
maintained a long silence, which Frederick did 
not dare intermpt. At length his worship ad- 
dressed his son as follows : — 

"Yon are desirons of leaying Paris, Fre« 
derick ? and yon are ahneady tired of its plea- 
ttnres ? This.disgnst has seised npon yon at an 
early age r 

Frederick sighed, and continned silent. 

An ironical smile curled the Count's lips, as 
he added, **rou do not tell me all? Confess 
that a disappointment of a tender nature ** 

Frederick cast down his eyes, and blushed. 

"But all this is Tenr natural at your age," 
proceeded the Count, m a milder tone. *' Yon 
nare my consent to enter upon your travels ; it 
is a means of recreation which instructs while 
it amuses. But who will accompany you?" 

'* One of my friends," answered Frederick, — 
''a gentleman of the name of Dubourg, of an 
ancient family in Brittany — where he has an 
aunt still living — ^is desirous of travelling with 
me." 

** No, Frederick," returned the Count sternly : 
**1 will not suffer this M. Dubourg, whom yon 
call vour friend, to accompany you. I have 
heard much of him, although I have seen him 
but once or twice ; and I know enough of him 
to object to him as a companion for my son. 
His family is respectable, I am well aware: 
but M. Dubourg himself, they say, is a sad 
wUd feUow." 

"My dear father," said Frederick, " I assure 
you that ** 

"Do not interrupt me," cried the Count : "I 
cannot prevent yon, while in Paris, from asso- 
ciating with individuals of his stamp: but 
when yon are about to travel for your instruc- 
tion, I repeat that it is not with M. Dubourg 
I should wish to see you associatinff. Neither 
will I allow you to take Germain : he is not so 
steady as he ought to be. Besides, in travel- 
ling you do not require a retinue : by the aid 
of money you obtain servants at every hotel 
where you halt." 

" Am I to travel alone?" asked Frederick. 

** No— you are not yet of age," replied the 
Count ; ** and are thereft>re too young to travel 
by yourself. M. Menard is ^e proper persen 
to accompany you." 

"What,— my old tutor?" cried Frederick. 

"He will not go with you as a preceptor, 
my dear son ; but as a faithful friend," an- 
swered M. de Montreville. "BL Menard is a 
good man — his disposition is amiable. Al- 
though somewhat pedantic, he will not oppose 
your pleasures ; he loves you, and will prevent 
the son of the Count de Montreville from doing 
anything to disgrace himselt To that point 
only shall his control extend." 

" But, my dear father " 

"Enough I I shall send for IL Menard; 
and if he accepts my proporition, as I have 
every reason to believe he will, you may start 
to-morrow." 

Frederick withdrew. He was not quite 
pleaaed with the choice his father had made. 



although he knew that M. Menard was an ex- 
cellent man : but he would rather have tra- 
velled with Dubourg, whose inexhaustible 
gaiety suited his own sentimental disposition—* 
an assertion which may be thought paradoxi- 
csJ, but which is borne out bv facts. Little 
men love tall women, and taU women love 
little men: gonrmands make a better dinner 
in the socletv of those who eat but little; the 
strong idly themselves with the weak ; men of 
genius choose domesticated wives ; authoresses 
generally espouse fools ; proud individualf 
cannot endure those who are proud also ; 
rogues seek the society of honest men: the 
most dissipated woman loves the man who 
detests her vices; and the good man frequently 
adores the most libertine female. Extremes 
meet : contrasts approach each other ; and in 
the darkest shades the painter discovers the 
finest colours. ^ 

" Well," said Dubourg, when Frederick joined 
him at the place of appointment ; " what 
news?" 

" None very satisfactory," was the answer. 

" Tour father will not allow yon to travel ? ** 
said Dubourg. 

" On the contrary— he has given me his per- 
mission," returned jPrederiok. 

" It seems, then, that the news are very sa- 
tisfactory," said Dubourg. 

" There is one thing which does not please 
him : he will not permit me—" 

"Todowhat?*' 

" To travel with you," added Frederick. 

"And why not?" 

" Because he savs— -" 

"He says what? Speak?" cried Dubourg. 

" He says that you are wild," continued the 
young Viscount. 

" And he has never seen me more than once 
or twice." 

" Some one has spoken to him about yon." 

" Ah 1" eiaculated Duboujrg ; "calumny has 
been at work to depreciate the merits of inno- 
cence I But if his lordship was not your father, 
Frederick, I should— However, he is not far 
wrong, perhaps I And yet if he only knew 
how I have reformed mvself lately — and 
what a lecture I have read myself since last 
night " 

" He has insisted upon my travelling with 
M. Menard," interrupted Frederick,—" my old 
tutor." 

"To place a tutor over a young man of 
twenty ! ^' ejaculated Dubouig : " what an atro- 
city I Never mind— let the Count have his way, 
we will have otir*s also." 

" How?" demanded Firederick. 

" You wish me to accompany yon ? " 

" Certainly," was the response. 

" And I on my part shall not be sony to 
leave Paris for a time," resumed Dubourg ;— 
" at all events till mv creditors, who are per- 
petually dunning me, have had leisure to cool." 

"But my father?" said Frederick. 

" Keep your own counsel, and leave me to 
settle everything. What sort of a man is this 
tutor of your*s?^' 

" The best man in tike world— but not the- 
aharpest," answered Frederick. 

" 90 much the better," cried Dnboug. 



" He hu > great respect for learned men." 

" I will lalk to bim id Latin, Greek, Eagliib, 
and evsaCbiaeae, if hedoeinuCaaderstanci it." 

" [ thiak he baa DBver traTelled othenrUo 
than OQ the map," said Frederick. 

>' I will tell him I hare heea roond the 
world." cuDtiaaed DubourK- 

" Bat hu priacipat weaknew ii hit lore of 
bnne in the aocieij of titled people " 

" 1 will give mjielf a title tlutt thaS not fail 
to aitoniah him." 

" What iaTonrplan?" demanded Frederick. 

" Leara that to me— I will arranae it alL 
Start to-morrow with jonr tnloc. Take care 
J much moaer ta pouible: it maj 

jonr departnre." 

The two youDg men teparated, as loon as 
Dabonrv had given Frederick the addreu ol 
Ho. 21.— Tu Emtuh Edqiuiic. ' 



Bat let ol leare Dubonrg and Frederick 
for the preieat. and make ourselves more in- 
timately acquainted with this M. M^aard, t^ 
whom wa hare already bsen partially intro- 
duced. He was an indiridnal of abont fifiy 
— in person very short and ven fat ; and very 
mddj aa to Ms complexion. He had a double 
chin, which accorded perfecilj with a note 
that resembled a large peeled chestont placed 
between hischeaks. His stomach began to ia- 
conTeoience him a little as he walked ; bat hii 
little legs, ornamented with an immeote pair 
of calves, teemed itrong enoagh to rapport thf 

M. U£aard had passed nearly his whole life 
in teaching pupil) ) aad his manners possessed 
all thai luaxity lutd Mfmeu which charac- 
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torize the fashionable tutor. He was not a 
very learned man ; but he was rather con- 
ceited of what he did know, and was bj no 
means arerse to a little flattery. His mind 
had not been enlarged by his perpetual inter- 
course with children: he was, however, up- 
right, kind, and good-natured. His principal 
foible was to fancy that he grew an inch every 
time he was in the society of a great per- 
sonage ; and his only fault was an occasional 
excess at table — ^not in respect to wine>^biit 
in reference to the eatables, — a liberal indul- 
gence in which frequently caused slight indi- 
gestions. 

The Count de Montreville sent for M. 
M^aard, who accepted with pleasure the pro- 
position which was made to him. To travel in 
a postchaise with the son of the Count de 
Montreville was a piece of luck which came 
very opportune, the old tutor being at that mo- 
ment without employment. The Count be* 
sought him to look well after Frederick, but 
not to thwart him in any of those innocent 
recreations itt which vonth will indulge. 

Everything being thus arranged, M. de Mon- 
treville placbd in the tutor's hands a sum of 
money, sufflcientlr liberal in amount, and 
which was to btt nel4 fit the disposal of Fre- 
derick. 

" My dear son," said the Count, *'you must 
not forget yont rank lipon four travds : at the 
same time be economical aiid prudent. * When 
you require funds 1(, M^uard will let me 
know." 

Frederick promised his sire to attend to all 
his instructions i and five minut^f a^er this 
assurance he wrote to Dubourii fd Inform him 
that he should start on the fiJudwi^^ morning 
and should take the road to %MtkB, A young 
man's preparations are feooa terminated ; and 
those of M. Menard did not bccnpy a very 
lort^ time. The old tutor Was however too 
prudent to think of setting aut before he had 
provided himself with a largd meat pie and 
a bottle of wine. 

At last everything was ready: Frederick was 
rejoiced with the idea of being able to leave 
Paris, and escape from the attractions of 
Madame Demange. The poor young man 
fancied she would regret him: alas I a little 
travelling wa3 indeed necessary to dissipate 
such illusions! 

But the carriage was waiting, and the pos- 
tilion was mounted. Frederidc pressed the 
hand of his father to his heart; and M. 
Mdaard, not content with having bowed to 
the Count six times, got into the vehicle back- 
wards, in order to have the honour of bowing 
once more. Frederick followed him into the 
carriage — the postilion cracked his whip — and 
the travellers started for Italy. 



For Some time not a word was uttered by 
either the Viscount or the tutor; and the car- 
riage proceeded at a quick rate. M. M^oard at 
length began by thanking Frederick for the 
honour ho had done him in choosing him for a 
companion : Frederick made some kind of re- 
ply ; and then they both admired a few plea- 
bduc scenes which met their eyes. The dis- 



course then languished; and Frederick, having 
called to mind Madame Dernange and some 
others of his faithless mistresses, wa^ soon 
wrapped up in a deep reverie ; — while M. Me- 
nard proceeded to attack the cold meat pie, 
with wlueh be had provided himself, and to 
enter into cotiTersation with the bottle of 
wine. 

"I think we shall divert ourselves im- 
mensely^," remarked Frederick, awakening from 
Ilia musings. 

"I opine 80 too,** responded M. Menard, 
hastening to devour a mouthful *'We have 
everything we require to ensure our comfort ; 
and if your lordship would taste this pie, which 
is delicious—" 

"No, I thank you, my dear Menard," said 
Frederick: " I have no appetite yet awhile." 

''As your lordship pleases," observed the 
tutor. 

'^I beg of yon to drop the lordship between 
us," said Frederick: ''and call me by my 
Christian name, which ii far better." 

"At the same time," remonstrated Menard, 
''when we stop at the hotels upon the road, it 
is as weU that people should know whom they 
have the honour to receive." 

" In order to make us pay three times fts 
much fM #9 otherwise . should t" exclaimed 
Fredftrj^k* ^' 1 am determined to avoid all 
those ndiculous ceremonies whicli do not con- 
tribute to the pleasures of travelling." 

"Toawill at least allow me to call von Mon- 
sieur de Montreville; as his lordship your 
father might be annoyed if he knew that yon 
maintained a strict incognito,** 

"Talking of my father,** cried Frederick, 
"how much money did he |nve you?" 

" Eight thousand fraiicv was the answer ; 
—the sum named being 8201. sterling. 

"Eight thousand francs t that is not too 
much," Frederick ejaculated. 

"What, my lord!" said the tutor;— "is it 
not enough for two people, who, in addition, 
have an excellent carriage and two horses? 
We are not going to the end of the world ; and 
moreover your father informed me that if we 
needed a further supply, he would remit it." 

"I recollect," said Frederick. "Besides, 
we must not be extravagant." 

"In addition to all that," continued Menard, 
" it is very imprudent to carry much money with 
us. We are going to Italv — ^a country that is 
invested by bandUtti. ^tween Rome and 
Naples, especially, the road is fearfully dan- 
gerous. When we are once there^ we must 
adopt all kinds of precautions." 

Frederick did not reply to these observations. 
He was thinking of Dubourg, and was as- 
tonished at not having heard anything of him. 
They were already twenty-four miles from 
Paris; and the road was in excellent order; 
so that no accident was to be dreaded on Dn- 
bourg's account. But as the young Viscount 
was thus reflecting, the noise of a postilion's 
whip, coming from behind, announced the ad- 
vance of another vehicle. Frederick looked 
out of the carriage window to observe the 
equipage by which his own was followed ; and 
he perceived a small travelling-chariot drawn 
by two horses, tearing along at a pace which 
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must speedily enftble It to overtake the one in 
irhich he And M. Mi^nard were seated. A 
elond of dnst soon enveloped tbein : bnt the 
load was wide, and there seemed no c&nse for 
alarm. The chariot howerer ^as dashed 
rudely against the Viscount's carriage ; and 
saeh was the shock, that the latter npset, hurl- 
ing M. Menard into a ditch, where he began 
io howl most piteously. 

The chariot stopped, and an exchange of 
oaths and abusive epithets took place between 
the two postilions.' Frederick, who was not 
hurt, hastened to assist M^aard : and the poor 
tutor, who was more terrified than injured, 
passed his hand over his bodv to ascertain if 
any bones were broken, vowing all the time 
that the shock would give him an indigestion. 

Meanwhile the postil^n who drove the 
ehariot that had occasioned the accident, de- 
scended from his horse ; and after having ex- 
changed a few words with the person inside 
the vehicle, stepped forward, hat in hand, to 
address the victims of the disaster. He as- 
sured them that ''his lordship the Baron 
Ladislas Potoeki, Palatine of Rava and San- 
domir, expres9ed his sincere regrets to the gen- 
tlemen whose carriage had been overturned, 
and requested permission to hasten in person 
and render any service that lay in his power." 

When M. Mtfnar^ heard the postilion thus 
enunciating the names and titles of the travel- 
ler whom he drove, he hastened to scramble 
out of the ditch, and arrange Iris shirt-frill, 
which the fall had tumbled. 

*' Say to jfonr master," replied Frederick, 
"that we are quite sensible of his kind offers ; 
bnt we hope that no more serions consequences 
will arise frt>m the incident" 

*'Bat our chaise is smashed," cried M. 
Menard, ''and we might ve^ well profit by 
the offer of the B4ron Fota— Poto — ^Potiousky, 
and beseech his lordship to convey us to the 
nearest town.** 

The tutor had scarcely done speaking when 
ihe Polish nobleman descended from his 
chariot, and hastened towards Predericik. As 
the "foreignet*^ approached, with his hands 
upon his hips, and swinging from side to side, 
Frederick immediately r^oognised Dubourg 
in the Baron Potoski : and he was about to 
give vent to his mirth, when his friend made 
a sign to enjoin silence, and ran towards him, 
erying, ** Ah ! is it possible ? What a happy 
encounter I The viscount de Montreville, I 
believe?" 

" The same," responded Frederick, assuming 
an air of extreme politeness : " and, if I mis- 
take not, I have the pleasure to address the 
Baron of— of ^" 

"The Baron Potoski," whispered Du- 
hoarg. 

"The Baron Potoski,** added Fre<5erick 

aloud. 

While this recognition was taking place on 
thd^ brink of the ditch, M. Mduard wearied 
himself with bows;— at the same time seizing 
Frederick by the skirt of his coat, to drag him 
to the middle of the road, which seemed a more 
suitable spot for the two noblegien*s con- 
venience. 

" Have I the pleasure of being in the pre- 



sence of your father?" asked Dubourg, ad- 
dressing Frederick, and then turning towards 
the tutor, on whom he bestowed a gracious 
smile of aristocratic condescension. 

"No," replied Frederick: "but he is a 
second father to me. I must introduce you to 
M. Menard, who was formerly my tutor." 

" M. Menard !" ejaculated X>ubourg, his fea- 
tures assuming an expression of mingled joy 
and of admiration, as he gazed upon the old 
tutor as one would have gazed upon Voltaire. 
" What, is this M. Menard I I have often 
heard him spoken of as the most eminent of 
tutors t How happy I shall be to cultivate his 
acquaintance." 

M. Menard was entirely overcome by the 

{iraises which thus issued from the lips of no 
ess a person than the Palatine of Rava and 
Sandomir ; and he would have rolled into the 
ditch a second time, in consequence of the 
numerous steps he took backward as he made 
his bows, had not Frederick dragged him into 
the middle of the road. Dubourg relieved the 
poor tutor from his embarrassment by taking 
his hand and pressing it with the most cordial 
warmth. 

"Yon do me honour, my lord," murmured 
Me'nard': then addressing Frederick, he said, 
'* Ton are acquainted with the Baron Potoski. 
then ?" 

" Acquainted with him," cried Frederiol^ 
with a smile. " Why-^we are intimate friends 
—I and Dubourg—" 

"Dubourg!" echoed Menard, in astonish- 
menL 

" That was the name I was compelled to 
bear in Paris some time ago," said the pre- 
tended Baron, hastily, *' when political 
matters obliged me to preserve a strict in- 
cognito. The truth is, I was charged with a 
delicate mission by our Qovemment'— -" 

" Ah t I understand," said Menard. 

" My dear Frederick," continued DnbonrA 
" pray always call me by that name by which 
you first knew me : it most ever be dear to an 
old friend." 

M. Menard took it into hjs head to inspect 
the chaise that was upset : and Frederick, 
profiting by the opportunity, said to Dubourg, 
" My dear friend, the stratagem you adopted 
to join me, was somewhat of the most danger- 
ous. Ton nearly killed me and poor Meaard." 

" It was all the fault of my stupid post-boy," 
responded Dubourg. "I desired him to over- 
turn my chariot just as it was passing your's t 
but instead of obeying my orders, the rascal 
preferred upsetting your vehicle. This is all 
the more disagreeable, because I shall be 
obliged to ask you to make use of my chariot: 
whereas I reckoned on gettins into your's. But 
never m^d ; I see that it will not be difficult 
to impiip npon old Meaard. Only do your 
best to assist me, and aapport all yon hear me 
sflv, when you find it necessary ; and above 
all, do not forget that I am the Baron Po- 
toski, Palatine of Rava and Sandomir. Tou 
already committed one egregious error, which 
I was fortunately enabled to .rectify: but take 
care in future, or I shall be obliged to travel 
without yon ; and in that case I should not get 
very far." 
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'At this moment M^oard came forward, and 
announced that one of the axletrees was 
broken, which could not be repaired before the 
morning. 

"Well," exclaimed Daboorg, "you mu«t do 
me the favour to accept of seats in mj travel- 
ling-carriage. We will stop at the first town, 
' and remaia there for the night— during which 
time the axletree may be mended." 

Hiis proposal being agreed to, the travel- 
ling party left the postilion of the broken 
chaise to follow with that vehicle at his leisure ; 
and they jumped into the chariot, which was a 
miserable old trumpery concern, the lining 
lt»eing patched in several places, and the wholi 
80 wHBtchedly suspended on its springs that it 
jolted the travellers to pieces, 

Frederick could not suppress a smile at the 
Palatine's yehicle, the interior of which was 
so dilapidated; but Dubourg hastened to 
address M. Menard, who was seated, 'in a 
humble manner with his back to the horses, 
and who had not as yet ventured to do other- 
wise than to cast one or two furtive looks about 
him. 

" Ton see," said Dubourg, " a carriage which 
is older than we are. It belonged to my grand- 
father; and it was in this very chariot that he 
saved Stanislas Leckzinski when puxsued by 
his rival Augustus, who was the favourite of 
the Czar, when Stanislas was devoted to 

Sharles XII. But you know all this better 
lan I do, M. Menard'; for you are a man of 
learning." 

" Ah I my lord," exclaimed the tutor, bow- 
ing profoundly ; " you flatter me." 

"But to return to this carriage," continued 
Dubourg : " all my family revered it as I do, 
as an heir-loom. When my father was com- 
pelled to fly from Cracow in a moment of 
political turmoil, this modest-looking vehicle 
contained property to the value of six millions 
in specie and precious stones — the remnants of 
his vast fortune ; with which he sought a refuge 
in Brittany— where yon have exc^ent milk 
and butter." 

Here Frederick— who, when he heard Du- 
bourg talk about the six millions, had bit his 
lip to suppress a smile — was obliged, at the 
mention of the milk and butter, to cough in 
order to subdue a violent inclination to laugh : 
while li. M€nard gazed upon the old patched 
lining of the chariot in respectful silence. 

" X ou see, M. Menard," continued Dubourg, 
as he wiped his face with a kerchief which he 
had thrust in his waistcoat pocket to assume a 
foreign appearance, "one has reason to be 
proud of a chariot which affords so many 
honourable reminiscences. I know it is not 
over new, and the springs might be better ; 
my intendant has more tnan a hundred times 
sought to- persuade me to have it repaired. 
But no— I would not permit such desecra- 
tion ! Where I am now seated, th^H|uices8 
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of Hungary once dR : ^-your pIK^ M. 
Menard, wtk occupied by lung StaaidM : — 
and I confess that I am very much averse 
to change this Utrecht velvet which has been 
in contact with so many illustrious per- 
lonages." 
"I can easily sympathise with your feelings 



in this matter, my lord," saM' Mtfoard, who, 
ravished at the idea of travelling wiUi two 
noblemen of distinguished rank* hardly knew 
whether he was upon his head or his feet — the 
more especially i^ a monarch had once occu- 
pied his own seat. "This chariot ought to be 
veiy dear to you, my lord; and I can assure 
you that it is one of (he easiest and most com- 
fortable " 

At this instant a violent shock threw M- 
Mcaard forward into Frederick's lap : but he 
quickly regained his proper position. Frede* 
rick coughed and put his head out of the 
window ; while M. Menard, with a low bow, 
said, " My lord, I begpudon for my awkward- 
ness." 

" Compelled to observe a strict incognitOf^ 
continued Dubourg, pursuing the thread of 
his narrative, "I travel without any attend- 
ants; and r assui^ you that I am not the 
worse off on that account. I detest all the 
retinue, pomp, and ceremony which accom- 

fany greatness. When I am on my traveli* 
throw aside all ostentation: I am now • 
simple observer of nature. By the bye, my 
dear Frederick, I have not yet thought of ask- 
ing you where you are going." e 

"My dear Baron," returned Frederick, "I 
have left Paris because I found all the ladies 
coquettish, or insensible to a sincere passion, 
or who did not understand my definition of the 
word love. * * 

"Ihe reason la obvious," rejohiedDnbouig: 
"You do not make love in the nineteenth cen- 
tury according to the established laws of the 
age. But this is only a temporacy disappoint- 
ment: you are too sentimenul and romantic— 
we must cure you of these iplUes, Frederick-*' 
must we not, M. M^oard?^ .* '. 

" Your ' lordship may p08si]>ly succeed in 
doing so," said Mdnard: "but for. myself, I 
am too humble an individual to attempt such 
a reformation. At the same time, my lord, we 
must pardon the inadvertences of youth " 

" Verv true," cried Dubouiff ; ** the greatest 
men had their weak points. Alexander w«s a 
drunkard — Anthony dressed himself up as 
Bacchus to please Cleopatra — ^neas con- 
sulted the Sybil at Cums9— and the Emperor 
Maximilian died of gourmandising melons. 
There is nothing astonishing in the circum« 
stance of Frederick's being too sentimental 
after all those examples of human weakness." 

M. Menard made a low bow, and felicitated 
himself once more upon the pleasure of tra- 
velling with a nobleman who was so pro- 
foundhr learned and so complaisant as my 
Lord Fotoski. 

"I have no particular destination," said 
Frederick: "at the same time, I should be 
much pleased to traverse those countries 
which have given birth to illustrious men 
and whence £ave sprung the geniuses which 
have outlived generations. It is therefore ta 
Italy that I propose to travel first of alL" 

"Is it possible?" exclaimed Dubonrgi. 
"My object in leaving Paris was the same; 
I am anxious to add to my stock of expe- 
rience and knowledge. Wnat a charming 
idea! Suppose we travel together?" 

"With pleasure, my dear Saron," returned 
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Frederick. "Nothing coald afford me sreater 
delight." 

*«How thankful I ought to be 1" cried Da- 
bonrg: "fortune has indeed faTonred me on 
this occasion. To travel with my friend 
Frederick, and in the society ot the learned 
M. Menard, is glorioos ! We shall mingle our 
reflections upon the rarions scenes we visit ; 
and I shall be edified by the observations of 
my friend, as well as by the deep learning of 
the great professor Menard T 

The tator, puffed with pride, acknowledged 
this compliment by many low bows : but Dn- 
bonrg pursued the same theme with such 
ardour as not to suffer the excellent preceptor 
to have time to reply. 

"How agreeable," he exclaimed, **for 
friends to travel in each other's society? 
We shall visit ancient fiome — ^we shall see 
superb Genoa: I shall climb up Mount Ve- 
suvius with M. Menard, and descend into the 
crater— if there is no danger ! We shall visit 
Switzerland, the countrv of the immortal Tell 
— that eradle of political liberty, where we shall 
be received with hospitality in eveiy house, and 
shall taste the best sorts of cheese, M. Mdaard ! 
Such cheese as they make in Switserland ! I 
will not however assert that it is equal to the 
cheese we have in Brittany : for nothing is 
better than the cheese in Bnttany.'* 

Frederick pushed Dubourg with his elbow, 
to get him out of Brittany, into which he very 
naturally rambled from time to time. But he 
took not the hint, and went on to say, "In 
Switzerland, M. Menard, it is not an uncom- 
mon thing to see a cheese filteen or twenty 
years old. The Swiss have a receipt for pre- 
serving cheese——*" 

" It ought to be better than our Boquefort 
cheese," said M. Menard, who was always at 
home when any one spoke of eating. 

" Oh II will answer for th<U,** criM Dubonrg, 
" By the side of Swiss cheese, our Boquefort 
is Door indeed. However, M. Menard, if you 
only travel with me, I hope to be enabled to 
let you taste more than one kind of cheese 1" 
" Your lordship's kindness," began M. Me- 
nard, " is " 

" Yes," hastily continued Dnbourg, " we will 
view the glaciers— we will ascend St. GK>thard 
and the Biggi mountain — ^which wo must do, 
by the bye, on all fours ; and from their sum- 
mits we shall behold the finest scenery in the 
world. We shall then descend into the valleys ; 
and while you, M. Menard, are gathering 
herbs, I shall be looking at the pretty peasant- 

Sirls gleaning in the fields. The Swiss girls, 
L Menard, wear very short petticoats—" 
" Well, my dear tutor," exclaimed Frederick, 
" what do you think of all these projects ?" 

How could M. Menard be otherwise than 
enchanted ? To travel with an individual so 
noble, so learned, and so affable as the Baron 
Fotoski, appeared a most fortunate adventure : 
and though the hardness of the cushions and 
the motion of the travelling- chariot had already 
inconvenienced him somewhat, he felt suffi- 
ciently courageous to achieve a thousand 
leagues in a vehicle which had been used by 
King Stanislas and the Princess of Hungary. 
" I cannot see anything to prevent us firom | 



travelling with bis lordship the Baron," said 
M. Mensird ; " and I shall seise the first oppor- 
tunity to write to the Count de Montreville, to 
inform him of the happy meeting his son has 

the good fortune " 

" No— that will never do» M. Menard ! " in- 
terrupted Dubourgi—" you roust not write a 
line on the subject to the Count. I have 
already told you I am travelling incognito : and 
I should not like any one to know in what 
direction I proceed. The Polish government 
is anxious to appomt me ambasswdor to the 
Saltan ; but I do not care about thatdignitv. 
The Count de Montreville might inadvertently 
betray my secret: in a very short time all 
France would know the road I was taking. It 
would therefore be much better not to mention 
the subject." 

" I am of the same opinion," said Frederick. 
" What is the use of telling my father all this t 
He allows me to go where I choose ; and he 
gave me M. M^nara, not as a Mentor, but as a 
companion. In traveling with the Baron, I 
am certain to please my father : but in his 
)oj at hearing that the Baron de Potoski is my 
friend, there is no dpnbt that be would betray 
the incognito ; and in this case the Baron would 
be obliged to abandon it." 
" True," said M^aard : " I understand. But 

if " 

Dubourg, seeing that the tutor still enter- 
tained some scmpTes, hastened to take out his 
horn snuff-box; and presenting it to Fre- 
derick with a significant glance, he said, " Do 
you recognise it, my dear friend ? It is the 
same I once showed you in Paris." 

" Certainly I recognise it," answered Fre- 
derick, not exactly comprehending Dabourg*s 
drift ; while M. M^ns^rd threw a glance of 
cariosity upon the box, and awaited an expla- 
nation with impatience. 

"It is a precious relic in mj eyes," con* 
tinned Dabourg, regaling himself with a pinch. 
"You would never suspect, M. Menard, to 
whom this humble-looking box once be- 
longed !" 

" No, my lord ?" cried the tutor : " to whom, 
my lord ?" 

" Humble as. it is," proceeded Dubourg, " I 
would not exchange it for a gold one set round 
with diamonds. This box belonged to the 
•King of Prussia." 

"To the King of Prussia!" ejaculated M. 
M^oard. 

"To Frederick, the Great," answered Du- 
bourg, "who, as you well know, was pas- 
sionately fond of snuff. He possessed a great 
many boxes, all simple and homely, like every- 
thing else which belonged to him. He gave 
this to my father ; and from my father it has 
descended to roe." 
"Ah! my lord^ if I dared ask to be 

allowed »^ 

And M. Mdnard held forward his forefinger 
and thumb, with the utmost respect, to take a 
pinch from the box which had belonged to the 
king of Prussia, and which Dubourg pre- 
sented to him with a condescending affable 
smile. The tutor took the pinch with all ima- 
ginable humility; he rammed the snuff up his 
nosoi Towiag it was delicious ; and, as the 
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tears ran doini his cheeks ia his vain endea- 
roars to sneeze, he fancied that he bore a 
slight resemblance to the King of Pmssia. 
His head swam dizzily ; his imagination was 
^cited wifeh ideas of greatness, and stnpified 
with the effects of the snuff; and, as he at- 
tempted to sneeze the third time, he mar- 
mnred, ** Decidedly, I am of yonr opinion, ray 
lord : it woald be altogether useless to write to 

the Goant de Hontreyule !" 

• • • •» « « 

• • • • * 

Night had closed in when onr travellers 
reached « miserable little Tillage, where Da- 
bourg ordered the postilion to stop at the beat 
tarern ; bat as there was only one in the place, 
there was no choice. This inn was seldom fre- 
quented by any other persons than those who 
were wayfarers on foot. Frederick was not at 
all inclined to pass the night in so poor a vil- 
lage : but Dabourg resisted all his arguments 
with success. The Baron had his own reasons 
for not proceeding farther with his shabby 
travelling-chariot ; and M. Menard, ^ho felt 
the cravings of a keen appetite, and who had 
left the remnant of his pie in the post-chaise 
that was npset, supported Duboarg's proposaL 

The chariot entered a court-yard knee-deep 
in manure and dirt. A number of ducks were 
waddling about in the mud ; and several geese 
walked majestically elsewhere. Three or four 
obese hogs were poking their noses every- 
where, and granting at the same time ; and 
an old lame horse was drinking at a trough, on 
the sides of which were perched a dozen fowls. 
These had the habit of depositing their eggs 
either in the street, the court-yard, or the 
ground-floor parlours, between which places 
there was apparently no difference in their 
ejes. , To complete this domestic picture, let 
tis observe that some rabbits everv now and 
then made their appearance at the hedge of a 
garden which had been transformed into a 
Warren; but they speedily ran back to their 
burrows a^ the howlings of a huge bull-dog 
which seemed the guardian and chief of all 
the other animals. 

It was with considerable difficnlty the 
ehariot passed .through an old gateway, the 
doors of which had not been dosed for a 
long time. On one side the wheels stuck in 
a deep mt; and on the other they passed 
over an immense heap of manure, to the in- 
describable alarm of M. Menard, who feared 
that the noble chariot of the Palatine of 
Kava was about to be npset, and that he 
should be overturned in it. But his terror 
was groundless. 

The moment the chariot entered the court- 
yard, 'the hogs, the rabbits, and the fowls 
ran away; the ducks quacked — the geese 
flapped their wings ; and the dog hastened to 
bark at the travellers ; — while several labourers 
and country-girls, who formed the entire popu- 
lation of the hamlet, placed themselves in a 
convenient spot to stare at the personages 
who thus arrived in a carriage. 

*' Where the deuce are they taking us to?*' 
exclaimed Frederick, thrusting his head oat 
of one of the windows : bat he qoickly drew 
it in again— for the wheels had stined up 



the manure, and an execrable odour assailed 
his, nostrils. 

**It is to be sincerely hoped we are noi 
opposite the kitchen," said M. Menard, ap* 
plying his handkerchief to his nose. 

"Do not be alarmed,** cried Dubonrg; "we 
shall be very comfortable here. Yon know it 
is wrong to judge by appearances. I have 
already pat up at this tavern, and recoiled 
that they make capital hashes and omelets." 

Thongh it might have appeared singular 
that the Lord Palatine of Bava and Sandomir 
shoald relish such ordinary dishes, M. Menard 
no longer foand the court-yard so very nnin- 
viting; and alighting from the chariot after 
DubOurg, who had Just leapt upon a heap of 
manure, he tamed his eyes towards the build- 
ing to discover which was the kitehen. The 
landlord now came forward; and without 
bowing to the travellers, prepared to oondact 
them in-doors. Accustomed to receive only 
waggoners and labourers at his house, and 
these persons not being very nice in matters of 
etiquette, he had acqaired a certain habit of 
coarse familiarity with all strangers ; and the 
sight of a travelling-chariot did not elicit the 
least token of respect, though the arrival of 
such an equipage was of rare occarrence at 
his hostelry. He was a little man, about^fltty 
years of age, with one leg shorter than the 
other, and a red nose which flamed with the 
effects of frequent potations. 

'* Are yon going to stop and drink a draught 
of wine, gentlemen ?** said he, addressing htm«- 
self to M. Mdnard, who was still engaged in 
his endeavoors to find ont the kitchen, and to 
whom the landlord's tone appeared farfroiii> 
respectful. 

**Now, then," cried Dabourg, "lead aakito 
your best saloon. We mean to sap and sleep 
here. Look sharp : let the best of ev^rjrthing 
be served up for oar repast." 

"Certainly," said M. Menard, > assuming • 
patronisinr lur, and slapping the landlord on 
the shoulder. " Re<!ollect that yoa have the 
honour to wait upon his lordship the Visooant 
Frederick de Montreville — his lordship the 
Baron Ladislas Potoski, Palatine of Bava and 
Sandomir— and M. Benedict Menard, Master 
of Arts, and a distingaished Bachelor like* 
wise." 

"I shall never be able to^nd room for aU 
those people," said the landlord: while Da« 
bonrg in a whisper to Menard, reproaehed him 
for having betrayed his imcognito, and begged 
him to be more guarded in future. 

"Now, Gtotonl Ooton!" ejaculated the 
landlord, running up to the edee of the garden. 
" Make haste and attend to these gentlemen, 
while I take charge of their horses ; and tell 
your mistress to see about the supper directly." 

Goton made her appearance-^and a very 
comely one it was too. She was a tall, well- 
built girl of about twenty, with large black 
eyes, and a snn-bumt complexion. Her fea- 
tares were not regular: but her beantifal white 
teeth and her red pouting lips gave an agree* 
able expression to her conotenance. If instead 
of a ragged petticoat, a dirty cap, and a bo* 
dice of coarsest matenal, Goton had been ap- 
parelled in a dress to set off her bnxom shape 
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—if she had nsed some almond-paste for htt 
complexion— and if her hair haa heen well 
oiled, Mademoiselle Goton would have capti- 
Tated manj a heart eren in Paris. 

" Will yon follow me, gentlemen ?" said the 
ffiri, smiling in order to snow her white teeth : 
ior Goton knew that she was much prettier 
when she smiled ; and in the hnmhle Tillage as 
well as in the great city, a woman knows how 
to display her charms to the hest advantage. 

The hest room at the inn was that where the 
waggoners, labourers, and peasants were wont 
to take their meals; ana on this occasion 
the apartment was already occupied by four 
farmers, who had arrived before our illustrious 
travellers, and were seated at a table engaged 
in drinking and talking. l*he entrance of the 
three gentlemen made but a small impression 
upon the farmers; and they continued their 
discourse as soon as they had satisfied their 
cariosity by casting a glance at Frederick a)id 
his companions. 

*^ I wfll lay a cloth for yon here," said Goton, 
advancing towards the table. 

"No, no," cried Dubourg; "we cannot sup 
here. We will withdraw to one of the bed- 
chambers." 

"But this is the place where people take 
their meals," said Goton. 

"It may be," observed M. Menard; <*bnt 
their lordships, the Count and the Ba-— *At 
all events, we cannot sup here V* 

These words attracted the attention of the 
farmers, who now* contemplated the travellers 
with attention, and exchanged significant looks 
among themselves. M^oard, fearful of having 
irritated them, and suspecting they might 
create a disturbance, hastened into the pas- 
sage, where he waited for his companions : — 
while Dubourg, who was by no means of a 
peaceful temperament, cast angry glances at 
the farmers. Bat Frederick's mind was too 
much occupied with his reminiscences to pay 
attention to what was taking place. 

"Tou see, Goton," said one of the farmers, 
with a mocking laugh, " these gentlemen are 
too proud to sit down with us." 

" No one was speaking to you," cried Du- 
bourg. " Try and hold your tongues ; or you 
will repent vour insolence." 

" Indeed I" said the farmer, . " Yon witnt to 
quarrel, do you ?" 

" My lord," said M. Menard, thrusting his 
head into the room, "do not dispute with those 
men : they did not mean to insult you, my 
Lord Baron 1" 

"Ah! that's a Baron, is it?" cried another 
of the farmers. "Well, I really took him for 
a quack-doctor, with his handkerchief in his 
waistcoat- pocket.'*^ 

" Did you see their chariot ?" exclaimed a 
third. "It was an old rattle-trap that I would 
not harness my donkey to, on any account 
r-that I wouldn't!" 

" Oh, the wretches I to speak in such terms 
of the chariot of King Stanislas?" said Me- 
nard, bat in so subdued a tone that no one 
suspected he had even opened his lips. 

** Now, yon fellows," cried Dubourg. "hold 
your tongues ; or we will teach you with whom 
yon have to deal, in a very short time.** 



** Come on I" roared the farmers, brandish- 
ing their cudgel^ ; " we wUl teach you some^ 
thing, we willl" 

Hitherto Frederick had manifested a pro- 
found silence. He now drew forth a pair of 
pistols; and approaching the farmers, said, 
very calmlv, " Whatever titles we bear, we 
are men, like you ; and can soon prove that 
we do not want cotirage. We are not ac- 
customed to use clubs; but here is some- 
thing that will place you and us upon equal 
terms. Every one caU fire a pistol! Who 
will accept my challenge ? Speak !" 

" And here's for the other two !" exclaimed 
Dubourg, producing a huge pair of horse 
pistols. 

At the sight of the weapons the farmers 
turned pale, and let their bludgeons fall. 
Goton gave vent to her alarm in piercing cries: 
the landlord limped into the room ; and M. 
M<faard, In his haste to hide himself at the 
end of the passage, ran against the landlady, 
who was also hurrying towards the scene of 
disturbance. This female was a verv' short 
woman, enormously fat, and as broad as she was 
long. For some time past her corpulence had 
so much increased, that it was with the 
greatest difficulty she could walk abotit at all ; 
and even then she was obliged to support 
herself against the walls, as the slightest ob- 
stacle would have upset her equilibrium in a 
moment. This obesity obliged tbe landlady to 
be exceedingly sedentary in her habits ; which 
mode of lite, so far from diminishing her cor- 
pulency, increased it daily, to the indescribable 
annoyance of the worthy lady herself and her 
excellent husband, who took five minutes to 
limp round his wife. 

The hostess had caught the shrieks uttered 
by Goton, and the cries of her husband ; and 
she had decided upon leaving her arm-chair 
and venturing up the passage which led to the 
scene of disturbance. B;ut as the passage was 
exceedingly narrow, the landlady hermetically 
sealed it up with her obese person : or in other 
words, she stuck fast between the walls. It 
was, therefore, impossible for any one to pass 
along the passage while the landlady was in 
it, — unless through the unusual medium of 
leaping over her head, or creeping between 
her legs. It was against this immense mass of 
flesh that M. Menard, to whom the sigbt of 
the pistols had restored all the agility of his 
early youth, precipitated himself in his fren- 
zied haste to escape from the scene of dis- 
turbance : but notwithstanding the violence of 
the concussion, the landlady was immoveable. 
Jammed in between the walls of the passage, 
she stood as firm as a rock, crving out in a 
shrill tone of voice, " Good Lord I what's the 
matter ? who has run up against me?'' 

M(faard still obeying the first impulse of 
his terror, and determined to force his way out 
of the passage, endeavoured to push by the 
landlady on the right side ; and his nose came 
in violent contact with a shoulder which would 
have put that of Hercules to shame. He then 
attempted the other side, and rushed against 
an arm that would darken a window. 

" Oh I where am I ? what demoness has me 
in her power?" cried the poor tutor, who 
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scarcely nndentood the real nature of the ob- 
stacle which he encountered o^ eyeiy tide, 
and against which he roshed forward, head 
foremost, like a battering ram, to force a 

MBMge. 

** What's the matter?* screamed the land- 
lady, loader than before ; ^and what ails this 
Innatic?** 

Her cries attracted the attention of our 
travellers ; for the farmers had been reduced 
to silence the instant Ftederick and Dubourg 
displayed their pistols ; and it was, therefore, 
towards the passage that they now directed 
their attention. 

** That's my wife's yoice," cried the landlord. 
^It must be something ytrj extraordinary to 
hare drawn her out of her arm-chair." 

Thus speaking^ he hastened towards the 
passage^ accompanied by Goton, who carried a 
candle in her hand. Dnbonrg and Frederick 
followed at a little distance, and soon dis- 
corered the cause of the disturbance. But the 
noise of adrancing footsteps had increased the 
alarm of Menard, who fancied that the farmers 
were in pursuit ; and he made another despe- 
rate effort to free himself from the thraldom 
in which he was held. But the landlady sup- 
posing it must be a robber who was using such 
Tiolent means to force a passage, grasped the 
poor tutor bv the coat-collar, and held him in 
her powerful clutch till the arriyal of her hus- 
bano, Goton, Frederick, and Bobourg. Goton 
burst into a fit of laughter ; the landlord stood 
in speechless amaaement ; Frederick and Du- 
boorg laughed almost as loud as Goton at the 
" llcrousness of the scene; and M. Menard 

^)ored the succour of his ** noble friends " 
'Toice rendered almost inaudible by terror. 

^'I have himl" cried the landlady, in a tri- 
umphant tone : "the rascal could not escape 
me— I have himl" 

Poor Menard's countenance had assumed 
an expression of such Ingubriousness, and his 
€j9a were turned in so imploring a manner 
towards his friends, that they hastened to de- 
liver him from the power of tne landladv. But 
the landlord,— who fancied that M. Menard 
had attempted to snatch a kiss from the lips 
of his wife, and who considered his spouse to 
be the finest* woman in the whole hamlet, 
where she certainly was the fattest,— precipi- 
tated himself upon the unfortunate tutor, and 
was about to pummel him unmercifully, when 
his wife satisfied him that Menard bad not 
been guilty of the slightest deviation from the 
rules of courtesy. 

''Oh I I can assure you he did not attempt 
to take any liberties with me," exclaimed the 
bostess, in as soft a tone as she could assume ; 
and her husband at length decided on releas- 
ing IC M^ard fh>m his grasp. 

But the poor tutor was in a most deplorable 
oondition: he was half dead with terror— his 
ftce was scarlet) and his wig was tamed all 
awry. 

** Still this is not quite satisfactory," said the 
host, as he bent a dubious look on Bi. Menard ; 
^ it is not a usual thing to find an innocent 
man in the very arms of one's wife." 

The tutor gaaed around him in speechless 
•laim; for he knew not what explanatioa to 




give the angry landlord. I>ubourg, however, 
hastened to his assistance ; and, having guessed 
the cause of the misunderstanding, succeeded 
in quieting the suspicions of the Umdlord. He 
then desired Goton to conduct himself and his 
friends to the room where their supper was to 
be served up : but this order could not be exe- 
cuted until the landlady had thought fit to 
withdraw her person firom the passage. The 
best accommodation which could be afforded 
the travellers, consisted of two dirty, miserable 
rooms, the ceilings of which were supported by 
large beams ; and on these the cats and spiders 
amused themselves without much interruption. 
In each rooni there was a bed of no very in- 
viting appearance, the blue and white curtains 
resembling the patterns of the salad-bowls 
generally used in the country. These beds, 
which were only half-veiled by the draperies^ 
were at least five feet in height. 

" The rooms are not over luxurious," ob- 
served Frederick, with a smile. '* But, when 
one is on his trarels, he must put up with all 
such little inconveniences: must he not, my 
dear Menard?" 

" Certainly," replied the tutor. " A night is 
soon passed— and these beds appear to be vexy 
comfortable and soft." 

" We shall require a ladder to get into them,** 
said Frederick. 

'* But I only see two, my lord," observed M. 
Menard. 

'* Oh t you need not trouble yourself about 
me I " cried Dnbonrg. " I shall not go to bed 
all night. I have some very important 
despatcnes to write and send off early in the 
morning, and when I have done, I shall snatch 
an hours sleep in an arm-chair." 

** But I do not see any, my lord," said the 
tutor. 

** Never mind I A stool will suffice !" re- 
sponded Bttbourg. ** A man who has passed 
many a nudit in bivouac, upon the open plains, 
does not distress himself about a bed. But the 
supper is a long time in making its appear- 
ance : I will just step down and see about it." 

Dubourg Quitted the room ; and Frederick 
placed Umself at a window which commanded 
a view of the countrv. The moon shone upon 
the hamlet, throuehout which the greatest 
tranquillity reigned. The young nobleman 
compared the life of the Parisians with that of 
the uhabitants of the village ; and he reflected, 
that the moment when the fashionables of die 
great city were proceeding to theatres or to 
balls, the peaceful tenants of the hamlet were 
enjoying the sweets of repose, their dreams 
undisturbed by ambition, jealousy, and dis- 
appointed pride ! 

While Frederick was thus givins way to his 
refiections, M. M€nard examined the beds; 
and ascertained to his great grief that they 
only consisted of a miserable mattress and a 
pdUioMn of the thickness of four feet, instead 
of being soft and comfortable, as he had at 
first believed. 

** What a terrible way these countrv -people 
have of arranging a bed I" cried M. Me'nsrd, 
extending his scrutiny to the sheets ; " and I, 
who thought I should sleep so nicely 1 These 
are the most miserable specimens of Unen I 



ever saw — coarse and dirty! And yet his 
lordship the Baron declares it is an excellent 
inn! I hope the sapper will not correspond 
with the general aspect of affairs.*' 

In the meantime Dnhonrg had sought the 
postilion belonging to his traTelling-chariot, 
and had settled for the hire of the y^hicle. ^th 
strict injunctions to the man to Uike ^Is d^t 
partnre at daybreak. Dnbonrg nwi but three 
lonis remaining oat of the ten tfa&t Frederick 
had lent him ; and he was oy no means 
anxions to keep an equipage which he coold 
not pay for. This little affair being accom- 
plished, Dubourg hastened to find Goton, to 
whom he meant to whisper a irord or two, so 
that the postilion might find no obstacle to his 
departure at the time enjoined. Goton ad- 
mired Dobourg, because he had shown so much 
courage in the quarrel with the fturmers ; and 
the fair sex, whether ladies in high Ufe or ser- 
yantd in hotels, always like brave mep. But 
at that moment Ooton was * employed ip 
the kitchen : she however soon found an 
opportunity of attending to Bubourg; and as 
his request was backed by a five franc piece 
which he put into her hand, she readily pro- 
mised to suffer the carriage to depart without 
any interference. This circumstance delighted 
Dubourg to such a degree that he flung his 
arms round the pretty servant at the bottom of 
the stairs, and Impnnted a hearty kiss upon 
her lips :— but as he released her from his em- 
brace, he raised his eves, and perceived the 
countenance of M. Menard peeping over the 
railings. The tutor, with' # candle in his hand, 
was about to descend to make some inquiries 
relative to the supper; and he remained stupi- 
fied upon the landing when he discovered the 
Palatine of Hava and Sandomii in (h^ Bxxn9 qf 
a servant-maid I 

Dubourg, who never lost his prmi^ca of 
mind, hastened to meet M. M^nardj exclaiming 
'*The Emperor Helio^abalus rewar^ea ))im 
who invented a new dieh : and, in lik^ man- 
ner do I testify my gratitude tq the person 
who announces the approach of supper 1 

M. Menard was jpenectly satisfied with ^19 
explanation. He ibUowed Dnliourg back tq 
their rooms, while Ootqn hastened to serve up 
the repast. 

'* Let us sit down and enjoy onrselres 1" ex- 
claimed Dubourg, who felt more at his ease 
since he had made an arrangement about the 
chariot. M. Mi^nard assented tq Duboura's 
proposal with a benignant smile ; and Frede- 
ric]^ quitting the window, doiii'ted from con- 
templating the moon for the purpose of i^|tendr 
ing to terrestrial matters. 

**Let us taste this wine,^ said Bqbonrg. 
«* Is it your best?" 

"The very best," replied Goton; "for we 
have no other in the house.'* 

"It is rather sour," said M. Menard, screw- 
ing up his month. "But let us hope that this 
hashed fowl will be worthy of us." 

Dubourg helped the hash ; but the landlord, 
in the confusion occasioned by the quarrel, 
had suffered the dish to bum upon the fire ; 
and Goton, whom the farmers were incessantly 
summoning for more wine, had put the onions 
in too late» and had forgotten to scrape the 



bacon. Dubourg did all he could to induce 
his companions to believe it smelt delicioasly : 
M. Menard made no reply, because he did not 
choose to contradict the Baron ;— but at every 
mouthfal his face grew longer. 

"What kind of hash is this?" cried Frede- 
rick, pushing away the plate which Dubourg 
had filled. "It is composed of rabbits fed on 
cabbages and raw onions ; added to which, a 
(aste as if it had been burnt." 

"It is verjr clear," said M. Menard, respect- 
fully venturmg an opinion, " that it does not 
quite come up to what M. de Potoski led us to 
expect — and I hoped it was chicken." 

" What is the use of annoying ourselves fbr 
a trifle?" said Dabourg. "A cook will maker 
mistakes sometimes: will she not, M. M<^ 
nard?" 

"My lord," returned &e tutor, "a cook, 
should never err." 

"And yet it was your fault, M. Menard," 
said Dubourg. " Why did you try to kiss tb e 
landlady?'* 

" My lord," ansif^red M. Menard, " my in - 
tentions were as p^ire as they could be. I 
merely tried to pasSf to got out of the pafi- 
sago.'*^ ^ . 

Goton put an end to this discourse liy 
placing an omelet upon t)ie table* 

" Do you like tbe hai;^ gentlemen?" she I n- 
qnired. 

"It is not worth a »<nL^ answered Frede- 
nek. 

"It is ^yftprable!" cried Mt Menard. 

f^lly dear," sai4 Dabourg to the pretty s( .r- 
vant, ^*the rabbits in Brittany dd not taste of 
cabbi^ges and onions like this. Ah ! it is in 
^rittafi/ that you have good rabbits. But 
her^ yon seem to have a bad plan of reari ng 
them." 

'' His lordship has lived a long time in Bi it- 
t#ny, I should suppose?" observed U. Me'na rd, 
respectfully stretching forth his hand to tak e a 
pinch of snuff in the box which had belon{ ^ 
to the King of Prussiai and which Duboi irg 
presented to him. 

M A long time, M. Menard ; and I must o 3n- 
(ess that my most aelightful reminiscences are 
attached to that part (h France. How pun 3 is 
the air yon breathe in Brittany I And tl len 
tbe pasture-lands — ^tfae fields^the meadoi vs I 
Ton have no idea of the beauty of the woo dsl 
Brittany is one large garden, yielding the 
finest vegetables and finits. And then the 
Brittany butter, you know, M. Menard !" 

"And Poland, my lord ?" said the tutor. 

"Ah I Poland has its merits," exclaimed 
Dubourg. " Have yon ever been in Polan d ?" 

"I have not had that honour," respon ded 
M. Menard. 

"Well, then, as yon are not acquainted! ^th 
Poland, I will talk of it often to you," said 
Dubourg. ^ 

"It must be a channingcountiy, my lot rdl 

"Oh, so interesting! Xou have donb tless 
heard of Mount Erapack, to which A font 
Blanc is only a Uttle hillock, and Chimbo nMA 
contemptible?" 

" Is it not continually covered with s now^ 
my lord?" ^- 

«* Almost always," answered Dnbonrg, **'> 
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possess a castle oa the peak of one of those 
XDountaias that form the range called Krapack, 
tnd up to which the wild goats alone can 
cUmb." 
''And how does your lordship manage to 

get into Yoor castle?** asked Menard 7617 
igenupuslr. 

*' I hare nad a winding staircase formed in 
the interior of the moimtain. It cost a hnh- 
dred thousand lonis : bat it is a superb speci- 
men of architecture, and is admilt^d bjr all 
who see it. I hope one day to hare the 
pleasure of yora company at my castle on the 
top of Mbnnt Krapack,*' added Dubourg. **I 
wul give yon some of my Tokay wine, of 
which I possess a certain species that cost me 
three louis a bottle, and concerning which yon 
shall favour me with your opinion/' 
**Ah! my lord, how shali I ever prove my 

Satitude for all yoor kindness?** excl^med 
^nard. <*Bat it most be rery cold in your 
castle?" 

^In the time of my forefathen it^was," 
answered Dubonrg : *< thanks, however, to the 
progress of science, I have discovered a means 
of rectifying that fault." 
** And what did you do, my lord ?*' 
^*I established a gasometer underneath the 
castle,'* replied Bobourg. *'Gas, you know, 
confers a great deal of heat upon the earth ; 
and it happened that precisely over the pipes 
communicatinffwith the reservoir of gas, green 

Seas orew in the middle of January. But, mv 
ear jPrederick, yovL are choking! Drink 
something r* 

Frederick had a gf eat deal of difBculty to 
restrain Ms mirth, while Dubourg was thus 
amusing the pobr tutor — ^who, on his side, lis- 
tened with the greatest reverence and attention 
to all ho heard. Dubonrg himself maintained 
80 serious a countenance, that M. Menard 
never fpr a moment suspected the tmth of hi^ 
tales. But all of a sudden the oonVersalion 
was interrupted by a violent shock, which was 
experienced by the whole house : and this was 
succeeded by a cracking noise that seemed to 
spring from a sadden earthquake. 

^ Heavens t** cried M. Menard ; *' what is that? 
This house appears to be anything but solid !** 

'* Axe they firins cannon in honour of our 
arrival in the vUlage, Grotonf** demanded 
Dubourg. 

"No, sir,*' answered the servant : ''it's only 
missus going to bed^that's alL" 

This explanation excited the laughter of 
Dubourff and Frederick: but M. Menard was 
not to be pacified until conduced that the 
landlady slept on the same floor as himself: 
for he never would have consented to repose 
in a room under one occupied by a woman 
who shook the whole house when she got into 
bed. He thought it <}uite enough to remain 
under the same roof with her at alL 
' An omelet, mixed with parsley, which Du- 
bourg vainly tried to persuade his fHends was 
tarragon, was now served up. By way of 
dessert, all that was placed before them was a 
morsel of infamous cheese, the odour of which 
was quite sufficient for Frederick ; and leaving 
the table, he was by no means anxious to 
prolong his sojourn in that hamlet. 



M. Menard thought it right to keep the 
Baron company; aud Dubourg poured him 
' out bumper after bumper of the wine, extolling 
the cheese at the same time, and declaring 
that it pnt him in mind of some that he had 
eaten in Switzerland— a statement which en- 
tirely deprived the old tutor of all inclination 
to lunch in a Swiss cheese-shop. 

" Yes, M. Mtfaard," said Dubonrfe « if yon 
were to so to Gmyere, a little town m Switzer- 
land, celebrated for its cheeses, yon would 
smell the dairies two leagues off. That is the 
way yon know when you are approaching the 
town. If you were' to sleep a night in one of 
these dairies, yon would smell of cheese for a 
month afterwards. The odour is excellent for 
consumptive persons. But yon must be tired, 
M. Mduard. I have some important des- 
patches to write, and shall pass the night over 
them." 

" My lord, I could not think of " 

**And why not?** interrupted Dubourg. 
" Diogenes reposed in his tub in the presence 
of Alexander.*' 

" You will allow me, then— *• 

" Oh ! certainly,** cried Dubonrg. « Take 
ofFvour clothes and get into bed.** 

The wine, added to the fatieue which M. 
M^uard had already felt, rendered a little 
sleep necessaiy to refresh the worthy tutor. 
He therefore did not wait to be desired a 
second time ; but passed behind the curtains, 
and began to undress himself. Meantime Du- 
bourg took a large bundle of papers from his 
pockets, and pretended to be making notes of 
their contents ; while in reality he waited with 
impatience the moment when M. Menard 
should be asleep in order to hasten the depar- 
ture of his postilion ; for he was fearful that 
the tutor might awake at an earlv hour, in 
which case he should be excessively embar- 
rassed if his chariot had not left the village. 
This was the motive which prompted him to 
dismiss the postilion so mucn earlier than he 
tiad otherwise intended. The gates were not 
shut— Goton alone took care of the premises 
at night— and she was already in Dubourg's 
interest 

More than a quarter of an hour had elapsed 
frt>m the moment when M. M^aard passed be- 
hind the curtains ; and Dubourg, thinking that 
he was asleep, was about to leave the room, 
when a murmur of complaint reached his ears. 

** Are you ill, M. Menard ?" inquired Du- 
bourg, approaching the recess in which the bed 
stoo^ and gently opening the cnrtains^ * 

But what was his surprise to see poor M. 
Menard, with a large cotton night-cap on his 
head, standing by the side of the bed, into 
which he mskde a thousand futile efforts to 
climb by the aid of a very low chair which only 
tantalized without effectually aiding him. 

** What, are you not in bed, M. Menard ?" 
cried Dubourff. 

" No, my lord," returned the poor tutor. 
*' For the last ten minutes I have been vainly 
trying to climb into it. Is it not perfectly 
shocking? — is it not making fools of people to 
provide them with beds that touch the ceding? 
Every one is not six feet high ; and unless yoa 
are a giant 
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j ''Why did yon not call me to Tonr assist- 
ance, my dear M. Menard?" ezdaimed Da- 
bonxf. 

** Oh I my lord, I nerer could have taken 
tnch a liberty ? " responded M. Menard. 

** Ton were wrong, my friend," said Dabonrg : 
*' for it is impossibfo to pass the night in prac- 
tising the way to climb mto one's bed." 

Then, withont waiting for an answer, Dn- 
bonrg desired IC. Menard to mount npon the 
chair ; and gare him one yigorous posh which 
cansed the Teamed man to roll into his bed 
with more celerity than conyeniently salted his 
portly person. 

*' Oh! ** cried Dabonrg : for the tntor was 
somewhat heayy. 

** I am qaite safe now, my lord ! " said 
H^aard. 

** That's all right," obseryed the condescend- 
ing Palatine of Aaya and Sandomir. "Qood 
night." 

*'A thousand thanks, my lord!" cried 
M^oard. 

Before Dabonrg left the room, he took the 
chair away from the bed-side, in order to make 
sore that the tutor shoald not get up daring 
his absence. In fiye minutes M^nara snored 
aloud ; and Dubourg^ satisfied with the result 
of his plans, seised the light and hastened down 
stairs into the yard. As he passed the cofiee- 
Toom, he looke<l through the window, and saw 
that two of the farmers were fast asleep upon 
the table, and that the other two were still 
drinking, but in a manner which led him to 
belieye it would not be long before they fol- 
lowed the example of their companions. Dn- 
bourg hastened to find his postilion; and, 
putting a fiye^firanc piece into his hand, ordered 
nim to depart at once. In a few moments the 
horses were attached to the yehicle ; and the 
trayeHing-chariot of the noble Palatine was 
soon far away from the hamlet. 
' .*<Bat what will you do for a carriage?" 
asked Goton, who had joined Dubourg in the 
court-yard. 

** On ! we haye another one that will be here 
^y," replied Dubourg. '* But now listen to 
what I am going to tell you. To-morrow 
morning at fiye o'clock you must be up, and 
ready to assist me— ^" 

" How ?" inquired Qoton. 

<* How !" echoed Dubourg. ** Why, in cry- 
ing after the robbers who stole my chariot, to 
be sure." 

"Where are the robbers?" demanded the 
girl, iiaring at Dubourg as if she thought he 
might probably be one. 

** Ask no Questions, my dear," returned the 
Palatine : '* but do as I bid you." 

'*If it will amuse you in 
Goton, ««IwUl not fail" 

Eyerything was done as Dubourg had 
directea. At half-past fiye o'clock, Goton 
rose, and waited for Dubourg in the coffee- 
room* He was not long before he made his 
appearance; and haying saluted the seryant 
in the same manner as he had done the night 
before— only that this time M. Menard was 
not a spectator of bis politeness — ^he proceeded 
to bawl out, **Thieyes! thieyes!" as load as 
he oould. 



any way," said 



*" Thieyes ! thieyes !" cried Dubourg: «*help I 
help! thieyes 1" 

«*Where are the thieyes?" again asked 
Goton. 

**Neyer mind!" returned Dnbourg: <*but 
make haste and imitate. Thieyes! thieyes!" 

** Thieyes!" shouted Goton: and the shrill 
yoioe of the girl mingling with that of Du- 
bourg, soon alarmed the whole house. 

The landlord hastened down stairs as quick 
as he could drag his lame leg after him-* 
Frederick rushed from his room — ^and Menard, 
aided by his pupil, descended from hii couch. 
ELaying slipped on his clothes in all haste, Uie 
excellent tntor followed the young nobleman 
down stairs. Prederick had recoffuised the 
yoioe of Dubourg, and was excited more by 
curiority than alarm: for he had no doubt in 
his own mind that it was another inyention of 
his friend the Baron. Eyery inmate of the 
tayern hastened down except the landlady who 
required a quarter of an nour to get out of 
bed ; and the yard was moreoyer soon thronged 
by the inhabitants of the rillage and the 
labourers who were proceeding to their daily 
toil. When Dubours perceiyed the excite- 
ment he had created, he rushed from the 
coffee-room into the yard, crying louder than 
oyer, ** Thieyes ! thieyes I stop the chariot 1" 

Eyery one turned in amasement towards the 
indiyidual who was thus bawling after a chariot 
that was not to be seen : when suddenly Goton 
made her appearance amongst the assembled 
crowd, exclaiming, ''His lordship's carriage 
has been carried off!" 

"What is the matter, my lord?" inquired 
M. M^oard, gazing in terror around. 

" My chariot ! my chariot !" roared Du- 
bourg. "Oh! that yillain of a postilion! he 
has run away with my chariot, and the fifty 
thousand louis that were in the secret coffer 
under the seat !" * 

"Alas!" cried the terrified Menard: "is it 
really gone ?" 

"Gone! to be sure it is!" yociferated Da- 
bourg. "The chariot that belonged to my 
father ! the carriage of the Potoskis ! It is 
not the money I regret— but the chariot in 
which the Princess of Hungary and King 
Stanislas haye ridden! Ah! if you yalue 
my happiness, my friends, run after that 
scoundrel of a postilion— disperse yourseWes 
oyer the country— a hundred louis to him who 
brings me back my chariot !" 

" A hundred louis to liim who brings back 
the chariot!" shouted Goton; for she had 
been tutored to echo eyerything uttered by 
Dubourg. 

" But how came yon in the eo£fiM-room with 
Goton?" asked the landlord. 

"Veiy easily explained," answered Dubourg. 
" I had fiung myself on the fioor in H. M& 
nard's room to take a nap ; and half-an-hour 
ago I heard the noise of horses in the yard. 
I got up— came down stairs yery softly— and 
found the yillain of a postilion harnessing the 
animals to my chariot. I ran into the coffee- 
room for assistance, and found Goton clearing 
away the glasses and bottles which the farmers 
had used. The postilion was much stronger 
than me— I had no pistols about me— and the 
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rascal locked me in the coffee-room, while he 
scampered off with the chariot." 

*< All qnite tmel" said Gtoton: "and so we 
shouted for assistance as lend as we coold. It 
was some time before the Baron conld force 
the door open." 

^ We most go to the mayor at onee»" smd 
M. Menard, **and beg him to send an anned 
force after the robbers.^ 

^< He will be rery derer if he catehes them," 
thought Dabonrg to himselfl ** My postilion 
must be in Paris by this time." 

**The mayor is the wme-merchant of the 
▼illage," observed the landlord; '^but to get 
the gendarmes we must send to the next town, 
which would take at least two hours." 

«TranquiUise yourself, M. Menard," cried 
Frederick, with a smile. ^' We hare an excel- 
lent carriage to replace the Baron's travelling- 
chariot." 

*'But the fifty thousand louis^ my lord?" 
cried Menard* 

"It is not the money that vexes me," ob- 
served Dubourg: ^ thank heaven, my means 
are too great to let me care for such reverses. 
Besides, I have fifteeen thousand irancs left in 
my pocket-book for the expenses of travelling. 
But it is my wardrobe I regret— an enormous 
trunk full of clothes concealed under the 
chariot." • 

*'My^ own wardrobe is at your service, my 
dear friend," said Frederick. 

*< And mine also, my lord," added M. M^ 
nard, bowing to Dubours. The tutor then re-, 
turned to his room to finish dressing himself,— 
tbe Baron having promised to lay his com- 
plaint before the mayor. 

Frederick's postilion soon made his appev- 
ance, and announced that the carria^ was in 
readiness. Menard hastened down stairs again, 
thanking his stars ^at they were at last about 
to leave an inn that had been so fatal to them. 
Dubourff was delighted at having rid himself 
of his old chariot ; and Frederick was not at 
all Sony to find himself once more installed in 
his own carriage, which was much superior to 
the old chariot of the Fotoskis. 

Menard bestowed a few sighs upon the me- 
mory of the seat that had been occupied by 
King Stanislas : but the snuff-box of the King 
of Prussia remained— -and besides this eonso- 
la^on, he had the old Tokay at three louis a 
bottle in the perspective. 



> Oar travellers reached the neiffhbonring 
town— where they stopped tg breaktost. M^ 
nard could not help admiring the calmness 
with which his noble companion the Baron 
supported the twofold loss of his chariot and 
his money. 

" I am a philosopher," said Dubourg, " and 
pay but little attention to the capricious 
humour of Fortune. I almost fancy I should 
prefer a humble grade of life to my exalted 
position." 

"You are not an ordinary man, my dear 
Baron," said Frederick. " There are so many 
people who only exhibit their stoicism in the 
days of their prosperity, like those cowards 



who boast of their courage when the danger is 
past." 

" I am certainly not ambitious," observed 
Meioard, *' and I know how to suit myself to 
cireumstances : but I confess it requires a great 
deal of philosophy to support the loss of a good 
bed and a good table :— and by a ffood hSdf I 
do not mean a high one." 

In the meantime Dubourg took notice that 
it was M. Menard who paid the bills. 

** Do not yon cany uie purse?" said he, in 
a whisper to Frederick. 

**No— it was to Menard that my father 
confided the money." 

**That is excedingjly annoying!" continued 
Dubourg. ''When he sees that I never pay 
my share, what will he think ?" 

''Why, then," asked Frederick, "did to« 
say you had still fifteen thousand firancs fefl^ 
when yon might so easily have pretended to 
have lost aU r 

"Ah I why — wh^?" exclaimed Dubourg: 
" because I am obliged to play the lord, and 
not suffer your companion to think you pay 
for me." 

" I cannot ask Mtf nard to hand me over the 
money," observcMl Frederick: " it would hurt 
his feelings." 

" Leave it to me," said Dubonw. " I will 
undertake to make him surrender we bank." 
" How ?" inquired Frederick. 
" You shall see," was the response. 
" But if von do get possession of the money,.* 
added Frederick, "prey do not play the noble- 
man to too great an excess. Becollect, we 
must make it last a long time." 

" Do you really think I am as wild as I waa 
at Paris ?" asked Dubourg, " No^ no, my dear 
Frederick, I am much altered. I shall never 
gamble again : I am too happy to travel with 
you to pUy ai^ more pranks. Yon will see 
that I shall be Mentor the Second." 

"Yes— your story of the robbers was a fine 
beginning 1" 

"I was obliged to invent it to get rid of tliat 
wretched old chariot." 

"At all events, my dear«friend," said the 
young Viscount, "do not tell poor Menard 
such an immense number of stories. He be- 
lieves every word you utter, as if it were 
Gospel ; and to avert all suspicion, I assured 
him I was perfectly well acquainted with your 
&milv." 

" 1 on acted wisely," returned Dubourg. " I 
only tell him as much as I think necessary to 
keep up my nnk. You must not forget that I 
am a Polish nobleman." 

"But he will, if you talk to him constantly 
about Brittanv cheese and butter." 

The tnvellers were speedily ensconced in 
the carriage once more. Berore they could 
reach the town where they proposed to sleep, 
they had to pass through a very thick wood ; 
and Dubourv, who had already amused his 
plan, began by turning the conversation to 
mora serious topics tnan those which had 
hitherto occupiedTthem ; for he well knew that 
the state of mind in which a person ma^r be 
under certain cireumstances, gives a variety 
of colouring to those circumstances— and that 
in Ae wo^ld, as well as vpon the stage, any 
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important e^ent must be prepared and grada- 
allj introduced, in order to create a proper 
effect. 

*'I know nothing more' agreeable than tra^ 
yening," said Dabonrg. '* And yet, alas I that 
pleaeore is ireqaentlj marred bj the reflection 
that all onr projects maj be overtoned by 
some untoward event." 

^It Is the same with evvfy enjoyment in 
life," said Frederick. <'Gaa yon tell me one 
on which yon may reekon for to^-morrow.^ 

'' The Visconnt de Montreyille speaks tmly," 
observed Menard ; ** we are often led away by 
deceitful hopes. Many a time have I dined at 
some first-rate hotel where the soap was 
■hoddng." 

'* A phQosopher knows how to support all 
those little disagreeables," said Dabonrg. 
'^Bnt, besides disappointments in love and 
in pleasnre, tiiere are others which all the 
philosophy in the world cannot stand against. 
For instance— being attacked and wonnded by 
robbers in a lonely wood.** 

These words stmck terror to the soul of poor 
Menard ; and when he glanced at Dabonrg*s 
countenance to gather some hope to alleviate 
his fears, he perceived that it wore a sombre 
and serious expression which was little calcu- 
lated to inspire him with courage. 

*' Those casualties to which your lordship 
alludes," said M. M^ard, after a pause, ^ are 
frequently fatal to travellers, I believe? Italy, 
they say, is a d&ngiAM country. But you, M. 
de Fotoski, who have travelled so much in 
divers parts of the world — ^you must know " * 

'* Beyond all doubt ! Italy is swarming with 
banditti," exclaimed Bubourg. "But the 
most extraordinary thing about the Italian 
banditti is, that they only attack travellers in 
the middle of the day, which is the time when 
robbers are the (mly persons who venture out, 
on account of the scorching sun. However, 
if there are robbers in Italy, in Germany, and 
in England, unfortunately there are also plenty 
in Frimce. It is now as dangerous to • travel 
in France ** 

** In France, m/lord!" cried Menard. "I 
thouj^ht the roads were safe in this country." 

''Do you never read the newspapers, IC. 
Menard 7" asked Dubouiv. 

"Very seldom, my lor^" was the reply. 

** If you did, you would see that the forests 
of Senart, Bondy, Fontaineblean, and Villers- 
Cotterett^ are all infested by bandits." 

''Alas! alas I" cried the poor tutor, pale as 
death. 

"Unfortunately the scoundrels grow more 
and more audacious every day," continued 
Bubourg. '* Formerly they contented them- 
selves by robbing yon: now they cut your 
throat;— and you must think yourself yeiy 
fortunatSi if they don't hew you into smaU 
pieces." 

" The deuce take it !" muttered M. Mtfnard : 
— ^" if I had only known thisr--and he oast 
anxious looks about htm ; for the carriage at 
this moment entered the wood. 

'* Do not alarm yourself, my dear Menard," 
cried Dubonrg. "Robbers generally pitch 
upon the one who carries the money : he pays 
for all the rest. Thtj tie him to a tree«-stnp 



him stark naked, to see that he conceals 
nothing about bis person — and " 

"My lord," interrupted the poor tatbr, 
"what yon are saying does not console me at 
alL" 

'* How so ?" cried Dubourg. 

« Because I am the purse-bearer," responded 
Menard. 

" Oh I if I had been aware of that, my dear 
M. Menard, I should not have spoken so can- 
didly. I thought Frederick had the purse. 
However, in such cases, one sells one s life 
dearly. Of course you are armed ?" 

"I never cAny pistols, my lord," answered 
Menard. 

" And yet it is yery often necessary to make 
use of them," said Daboui^ "At this mo- 
ment we are passing through a wood in which 
tliree of my friends were assassinated-^ two 
others cruelly treated ** 

"What! in tbis wood? cried M(^nard. 
"Well, it tit veiy thick and gloomy I"— and he 
looked anxiously right and left, the darkness 
of the night, which gttAmAy increased, aag- 
menting his alarm. "Gk) as quick as you 
can!" cried he in a trembling yoice to the 
postilion, who, having been instructed by 
Dubonrg^ proceeded at a slower pace than 
before. 

Frederick 8aid*kiothing : he seemed absotbed 
in deep thought. Dobourg drew his pistols 
from his pocket — examined them attentively 
— and threw from time to time a slance of 
well-assumed apprehension towards the wood. 

" The deuce! M. Menard," said he, after a 
long pause, during which he drew forth an old 
pocket-book, the sole contents of which were 
unpaid tavern bills :—" this is the whole of my 
ready cash. The fifteen thousand francs that 
I have left are in this pocket-book. Since you 
have taken charge of Frederick's money, I 
think it would not be amiss if you were to act 
the same part by me. It is useless, as we are 
travelling the same road together, for two 
people to pay at the inns where we stop. Tou 
can be treasurer for all of us." 

With these words, he proffered the pocket- 
book to Menard, who contented himself with 
looking at it whUe he reflected what course to 
pursue ; and though flattered by this mark of 
confidence, he did not like to accept the pro- 
position. At that moment a shrill whistle 
echoed through the wood. 

"Ah! what is that?" cried Bubourg, pre- 
tending to 9f»t anxious glances around. 

" We are perhaps about to be attacked, my 
lord," said the tutor. 

" I am really afrild that such is the case,** 
observed Dubourg. 

" And Frederick is asleep." murmured Mtf- 
nard. " Pray— pray aimke him !" 

"It is not necessary," returned Bubourg. 
" We must act, M. Menard— you and ^ yon 
understand !" 

Frederick listened in silence to all that was 
passing, and pretended to sleep soundly. 

" Take the pocket-book and the pistols," con- 
tinued Dubourg; " they are loaded " 

" Keep them, keep them, my lord !" ejacu- 
lated the miserable tutor. " I cannot take 
them I On the contrary, if you would be kind 
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enough to protect the whole of our property, 
it woald be much better !" 

As he spoke, M^aard took from his pocket 
A bundle of notes, and a parse filled with gold, 
which he handed to Dubonrg in an imploring 
manner. 

" Bealljr, my dear sir," said the latter, " I 
do not know if I ought to take charge of the 
money. Frederick might be annoyed " 

'^ Oh ! no, my lord 1" intermpted Menard : 
'^ he will be delighted!" 

'* Here are four men coming, armed with 
guns !" roared out the postilion. 

<< Ah f we are all lost !** ejaculated Menard, 
white as a sheet. 

'*Giye me your money— quick— quick !" ex- 
claimed Bubourg, taking the purse and the 
notes. 

Menard concealed himself under the seat— 
the postilion shouted, swor^ and whipped his 
horses like a madman— and Dubourg, Uirust- 
ing hii head out of the carriage-window, fired 
his pistols one after another into the air. Fre- 
derick pretended to awake up— the rehicle 
rushed along like the wind — ^and in a few mi- 
nutes they were out of the wood. 

*^ We are saved," cried Dubourg, assisting 
M^oard to rise. 

** Indeed, my lord !** said the tutor. 

'* And we are out of the wood. There is no 
danger now. But we hare had a lucky escape 
— ^haye we not, Frederick?" 

^ And the robbers?" asked M. Menard. 

" I killed two of* them," returned Dubourg. 

" And I saw the other two run away," oh- 
serred Frederick. 

'*Ah! mv lord 1" exclaimed M. Menard, 
'' what a blessing it is that we fell in with 
you I" 

They soon arriyed at the next town; and 
Dubourg, who was delighted with the success 
of his scheme, commenced his functions of 

Saymaster, by bestowing a louis on the posti- 
on who had so ably seconded him in carrying 
it out 



Dubourg had never in all his life possessed at 
a time so large a sum as that which M. Menard 
handed over to him. In general, young men 
about town have no idea of economy; and 
Dubourg, who was passionately devoted to 
gambling, pleasure, and good cheer, and who 
onl}[ occupied himself with the present — ^for- 
getting the past, and never troubling his head 
about the future— could not be supposed to 
have contracted the habit of savinff money. 
Therefore, to possess eight thousand francs— 
(for, as yet, but little had been spent^ — ^was 
In Dubourg's eyes a fortune which coula never 
be expended. It is true that this sum did not 
exactly beloog to him ; at the same time he 
was the disburser of the treasury — ^he was at 
liberty to act, to order, and to spend, as he 
chose — and he was certain that no account 
would be asked of him by those to whom the 
money pertained. He would not however ap- 
propriate to himself a single $ou of that 
money ; but he did not hesitate to lay it out 
nobly for those to whom it belonged, and with 



whom he shared the pleasures or the luxuries 
it procured. 

Dubourg ordered a most sumptuous repast 
to be served up ; and the travellers sat down 
to the evening meal in a private room, — the 
best that the hotel could afford. 

When supper was placed upon the taible, 
Frederick could not help exclaiming, *'My 
dear friend,. are you mad? You have com- 
manded a repast fit for at least ten or a dozea 
persons." 

** My dear Frederick," cried Dubourg, << I 
am very hungry ; and I am sure that M. Me- 
nard is also disposed to do honour to the dishes 
before him." 

"His lordship is perfectly right," said Md^ 
aard, whose appetite was sharpened by the 
night air. 

** I will wager anything that the other travel- 
lers staying at the inn, are obliged to fast in 
consequence of your orders, Baron," aaid 
Frederick. 

** They must eat what they can," excliumed 
Dubourg. '* I think it is very natural that we 
should endeavour to-day to make up for tha 
miserable fare we partook of yesterday." 

«I am also of the same opinion as nis lord^ 
ship the Baron»" said M. Menard. " We must 
indemnify ourselves for the wretchedness of 
last night's supper." 

"But >** 

"Now, my dear Frederick!" interrupted 
Dubourg, "do you wish us to live like wolves^ 
and eat our meads at the tabU-d'hote as if we 
were foot-traveilers. We must keep up our 
rank; and I can assxure yon that my stomach 
is by no means disposed ** 

" His lordship is right again," said Menard, 
interrupting the Baron to solicit the wing of a 
capon to which he had taken a fancy. " Ton 
know, M. Frederick, it was the wish of his 
lordship the Count that you should sustain 
your rank upon your travels." 

* "Yes, my dear friend," said Dubourg, pour* 
ing into the glasses the oldest wine which the 
hotel could produce, "I really think yon ought 
to obey the wishes of your excellent father: 
and in order to set jrou a |^ood example, I shall 
maintain my own incogmto no longer. I am 
already sufficiently far away from Paris to 
render concealment unnecessary. It is all 
over now — ^I resume my titles from this mo- 
ment, and am determined that every one shall 
treat me with the respect that is my due." 

"Ah! Dubourg, Dubourg I" whispered Fre- 
derick, " you will get us into some scsape yet 1" 

But Dubourg paid not the slightest attention 
to this advice : his brain was turned with 
liquor — ^he never felt so happy before. He 
filled bumper after bumper, while lAdnwrf 
made a desperate attack upon a succulent dish, 
before him. 

"What do you think of my plan, M.Me^ 
nard ?" demanded Dubouxv. 

"Your lordship knows that snch was always 
my wish," repUed the tutor. 

"It is decided, thenl" cried Dubouig. "I 
am Baron, Palatine, et cetera, etceteras and we 
will chaUense any one to gainsay it wherever 
we may go. 

"Your lordship's rank Is betrayed by the 




elegance of yoor maimen," said M€aard, with 
a low bow. 

«« Excellent !" shouted Daboiuff; »that is 
what I call treatios one accordins to his 
merits. As for Fredericki he is so dull as to 
be attwortby to sit at onr table. A little more 
of this hai«,M. Menard ?*» 

<*With pleasure, my lordP 

««We most be philosophe»» li. Menard— 
when we can find no better employment. Bat 
the best philosophy consists in knowine how 
to enjoy the good things of this life. Is it not, 

ILM^nardr 

•* Yes, my lord,*" returned the tutor. "But 
Juvenal roconuacoded a moderate use of plea- 
sure.** 

** Perhaps Juvenal had a weak stomach," 
•aid Daboorg. 

"That was very likely, my lord." 

^Another glass of wine, M. Menard?" 

•* Certainly, mv lord." 

'*To the. health of Anacreon, Epicums, 
Horace, and all gourmands !" cried Dubourg. 

**We forgot LuonUas, my lord," said Me'- 
nard. 

**TmeI another glass for Lncnllosl" ex- 
claimed Dnboarg. 

Through drinking to the memory of the 
andents, the two gentlemen lost that of the 
present; and Dnbourg vociferated as he rose 
from the table, «I derail the Palatines. of 
Bava, Ciacow, and Krapack, to mi^e a better 
sapper." 

"Take care what you say I" whispered Fre- 
derick. 

"Never mind me 1" ejaculated Dubourg as 
loud as he comld bawl "I will answer for 
everything! M. Menard is an excellent old 
fello^ -whom I esteem and love, and whose 
suspicions I will quiet with pheasants and 
tnffles." 

Fortunately for Dubourg, M. Menard had 
but a yery vasne notion of what was taking 
place around him. The frequent potations in 
which he had indulged with nis noble compa- 
nion, operated so powerfully upon him, that 
he thought it most prudent to retire to his own 
room. He accordingly rolled from his chair 
to his bed, supporting himself by the wall as 
he went along, and wondering whether his 
couch would M five feet high again. ' He un- 
dressed himself in the most nerfect good 
humour; for he was well satisfied with the 
manner in which the Baron did the honours of 
the table, and was no less pleased that he had 
consigned the purse to such excellent keeping^ 
He knew he himself should never have (ured 
to order so costly a repast; and he foresaw 
^attfae Baron, who appeared to be fond of 
good eating and drinking as much as himself, 
would continue to entertain the same magni- 
fioent ideas of living, especially as he had at 
length laid aside the incognito. In a word, M. 
Menard was enchanted with his travelling 
companibn, and fell asleep in the midst of the 
pleasant rdlectiona which the conduct of Du- 
bourg had origfhated. 

On the following morning, Frederick was 
desirous of remonitnting a little with Du- 
bourg, 

"WiQ yon take the mon^ yoonelf?" de- 



manded Dubourg. "You are the master to do 
as. you choose. Only I am afraid, that while 
you are absorbed in your melancholy reflec- 
tions, you will not think of our dinners; and 
when one travels for pleasure, eating is not the 
least essential part of the business.*^ 

" You should be more economical," returned 
the young nobleman. 

"Confess the truth, my dear Frederick," 
exclaimed Dubourg. " Are you not delighted 
to be in the society of two individuals who 
amuse and divert you — the one by his gaiety, 
and the other by the manner in which be 
devours a partridge ?" 

" But wherefore have you taken it into your 
head to play the nobleman before all tha 
world?" 

"Because we shall divert ourselves the 
more," answered Dubourg. "You are « 
Viscount, and in order to be on equal terms 
with you, I must make myself at least a 
Baron." 

" You will only spend the money the 
quicker," said Frederick. 

"It will last us a long time yet," returned 
Duboux]|; ; " and when it is gone, you have a 
father, and I have an aunt I" 

"Yes— I should advise you to reckon upon 
your aunt," said Frederick. 

" You see that your Mentor approves of all 
I do." 

"Yon make him drunk, and he does not 
know what he says." 

" Fear nothing, mv dea^ Frederick : I will 
keep things all straight and comfortable." 
. The three gentlemen punned their journey; 
and Frederick's horses were driven along at a 
furious pace. Menard was somewhat alarmed 
by this manner of proceeding: but he said to 
himself, "Great lords love to travel at a rapid 
rate;" — and he caught hold of the door in 
order to retain his balance upon the seat. At 
all the inns where they stopped thev were 
treated like princes. The best rooms, the best 
dinners, the oldest win^ were at their service. 
Menard wib ravislted at this modb of living : 
he faneied that- the Baron had' joined • his fif- 
teen thousand francs to the sum which the 
Count de MontreviUe had provided; and he 
moreover felt convinced that the Palatine was 
too generous and noble to think of the diffe- 
rence of the two amounts. 

In this manner our travellers pursued their 
journey, till they arrived at Lyons. Hitherto 
they had only stopped for a short time upon 
the road to admire a fine prospect here and 
there, or to rest their horses. But at Lyons it 
Was decided that they should pass a few days. 
The young Viscount was anxious to visit the 
suburbs and ramble upon the banks of the 
Bhone; and his two companions were not 
sorry at being obliged to remain in a city which 
possessed almost as many sources of amuse- 
ment as Paris itself. They stopped at one of 
the first hotels ; and the report of their arrival 
was soon bruited abroad. The elegant appear- 
ance of Frederick— the manners of Dubourg 
enacting the nobleman — and the care which 
M^nara took to whisper wheVever they went, 
"This is the Baron Potoski, Palatine of Rava 
and Sandomir, and that is the young Viscount 
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. de Montreyille," soon caused a considerable 
sensation in Ljons. The travellers were more- 
over yerj liberal in their mode of living at the 
hotel ; and this was one of the principal recom- 
mendations to public attention. 

Dnboni^ hirad a splendid iiUte of apart- 
ments on the first floor, and would not think 
of taking meals at the fo^/ecTAots. He desired 
the landlord to 9^pp\j them with the greatest 
dainties and the most expensive wines ; and 
I'rodBrlek suffered him to have his own way, 
frequent]/ recommending him to be careful 
with the pune. But Dubourg invariably re- 
plied in a tone of such confidence, that the 
young VIscouat tt length desisted from re- 
monstrance. As for M. Mc^aarcl, he was more 
enraptured than ever with the Baron, who was 
the cause ot his leading so aprreeabte a life. 
Frederick passed nearly the whole of the day 
on the banks of the Rhone, and in admiring 
the beautf of the acyacent scenery. Some- 
times he did not return to the hotel till late in 
the evening, and once or twice not till the 
next morning. Dubourg— like those liars who 
at length bmieve the stories they are in the 
oonsunt habit of telling, had so idefttiflod 
himself with the personage he pretended to be 
-^that he would have inflicted summary chas- 
tisement upon any one who should have dared 
to question his right to the high-sounding 
titles he had adopted; and while Frederick 
was roaming by the side of the river, he 
amused himself oy enacting tho nobleman in 
the city. 

With his arm gently supported upon that of 
H. M€uard,-«who wore his hat on the back of 
his head, the better to see and to be eeen, aad 
who also walked with an afiectation of ease 
and indifference which corresponded bat badly 
with the stlffhess of his gait,— Dubourg loun|pM 
about the town with the old preceptor from 
morning to dinner-time. The Palatine had 
purchased an immense eocked-hat» lo Which 
ne had appended a black feather and a steel 
loop I and with this perched on the top of his 
head, he resembled in some respoets the lCad^ 

Sutses who figure in the playa of Moliere. 
lut the remainder of his oostumo did not 
entirely correspond with his hat. Br«|ded 
coats were no longer in fashion $M walkinn 
costumes : and so I)uboarg contented hlmselr 
with having silver tassels attached to his Hes- 
sian boots, in order to assume a fbreign ap- 
pearance. He left his coat nnbuttoned, becanse 
a certain negligence in the toilet is sot nnflra- 1 
quently the characteristic of titled men } and 
in order to ogle the ladies with more eflfbet, he 
wore an immense eye-glass sn^it&did t^ a rod 
riband to his neck. 

The singular attire of Dabonis mttraoted 
universal attention. Some took nim lor aa 
Englishman— others for a Russian— aad many 
for a Prussian: but if any were too enriotti 
in their scrutiny of the strange-looking Indl- 
▼idual, Dubourg east a terrible gUaee atthemt 
which soon proved that, whoever he mt^ht be, 
he had no inclination to submit to the slightest 
rudeness on their part. If any one was, how- 
ever, desirous of ascertaining the name and 
ro^ of the stranger with the olack plumes to 
his cocked-hat, and who walked so gracefully 



through the streets, with a quizzing-glass to 
his right eye, it was only necessary to follow 
him and his companion for a few steps ; inas- 
much as M. M^aard spoke in a very loud tone 
of voice, especiallv when he perceived that 
they were observed; and on these occasions 
he never omitted to drag in the words (even 
neck and shoulders')— *' My Lord,** or ••fity 
Lord Palatine i" ana he now and then went so 
far as to say, ** Your Lordship of Bava and 
Sandomir.** 

The travellers had been about a week at 
Lyons ; and still Frederick was not yet wearied 
of roaming amongst the inviting suburbs of 
the city : but Dubourg began to get tired of 
playing the nobleman all day loag^ and ramb- 
ling through the streets arm-in-arm with M. 
Menard. They had visited all the public 
places of amusement, had been to all the 
theatres, and all the oaft&i ; and Dubonrg had 
everywhere supported the character of a Polish 
nobleman— while Mtfnard filled that of m^e 
** toady " without entertaining a suspicion that 
he was looked upon as sucht for the poor 
tutor was the most credulous and innooeat 
being ia existence, and fell himself highly 
hononred by being allowed to accompany his 
pupil's noble friend, who was such an adept at 
quoting a Latin i4>horism, and who astoundod 
him with the historv of his travels thronghoat 
the four quarters of the world. 

** My lord,** said M. Menard one day, as they 
halted on the ontskirt of a crowd colleeted in 
front of a Punch and Judy Show, ** I am 
astonished at a person — I mean a nobleman of 
your lordship's good sense and exquisite taste 
eondescending to throw even so much aa a 
glance at such aa exhibition." 

**M. Mtfnard,** answered Dubourg^ *'toii 
are a philosopher, and yet you do not think of 
the moral presented br this spectacle. Outside 
the enrtaln there li the happy, laughing, joy- 
ous crowd ; but depend npon it that withm 
Uie caavass-widU there is a poverty-strirken 
family crying for bread." 

" Ah 1 mv Lord Palatine, do yon think so ?** 
■aid Menard, with a sigh. 

** I am rare of it !** exclaimed Dnbonvf , who 
wae pnrpoeely talking very loud. ** Here, M. 
Mtfnard, ^vo this louis to the little girl who is 
now eoming with a tambourine to collect the 
money." 

** Ah, my lord I what goodness !** said M. M^ 
aard, with a bow. *' I shall henceforth think 
Seneea was a fool when he wrote his essay on 
the Deeeitfnlness ol Riches, since you know 
how to make raoh a good nse of yoor great 
wealth." 

The lonis wae given aocordingily— the crowd 
applanded— the poor fhmily r^oiced— and the 
tale spread thtoughont Lyons how a great 
fiM«ign nobleman weat about dittribnting golo 
tolheneoestitotta. 

Dubonig soon bagaa to torment Fraderiek 
to leave Lvons and pnrrae their ionmey. Bal 
Frederick invariably postponed tkelr depaitnre 
from day to day, as well as he was able,— till 
Dnbourg one morning received a letter which 
divested him of all inclination to quit Lyons. 
This letter was addressed as follows :— ** To 
his Lordship the Baron Potoski, Polish PcUcOine/' 



Dabourg road the sapencription three or 
four times before he broke open the letter. 

'* Who the deuce cau write to me at Lyons T* 
said he to himself. "Who conld have ad- 
dietsed me hy this name ?'* 

He asked the landlady to inform him by 
whom the letter wa9 brought ; and the reply 
was to the effect that a liver^'Servant was the 
bearer, and that he had particolarly desired it 
might be delivered to the Baron only. Now, 
therefore, Duboaig hastened to open the letter, 
and found that its contents ran as follows s— - 

" The Harohioness de Venae presents her eompUmenti 
to the B&ron PotMkl, snd aolictts the plearare of hie lord- 
■hip'a oompany to sn eTesing partf, which the ICar- 
chioaesi h<^>ee hie lordship will hoDour whh liis presence. 

''TlMi Marchiooen deYenao will he delighted to reedv* 
the Baitm Potoeki to her weehly 9oirUi as long as his 
lordship shall remain at Lyons.** 

The address of the Marchioness's abode was 
appended to this letter, which Dnbonrg pemsed 
two or three times, and which exhaled an 
odour of musk and amber throughout the 
room. 

**The deuce!" said Dubourg to himself: 
''this is an inritation from a Marchioness! 
The compliment is certainly flattering ! But 
how conld she know that I had adopted the 
name of Potoski ? Ah ! I suppose that when 
people live In a style of magnificence, they are 
soon known ! Besides, since I have dragged 
that old fool Menard about the town with me, 
like a great fat bear, for the last eight days, it 
would be singular indeed if we had not created 
some sensation.*' 

Dubourg summoned the landlady once more, 
and asked her if she was acquainted with 
Madame de Versac 

•(The Marchioness de Versac l" ejaculated 
the hostess. *'I do not know her ladyship 
personally, my ford — but bv reputation, welL 
lier family is one of the oldest and richest in 
this city ; and I am aware that her ladyship 
has a country-house on the banks of the 
Khone, four leagues from Lyons." 

Dubourg was satisfied. He dismissed the 
landlady, and paced the room backwards and 
forwards, rubbing his hands, and saying to 
himself, "Most decidedly I shall accept this 
invitation. It is an eligible acquaintance to 
form, and may be beneficial to me. At all 
events, the party is sure to be an agreeable 
one : and who knows but that I may meet with 
some Baroness, or Countess, or Viscountess, 
who may fall in love with me ? I might very 
well marrv a titled lady, and become suddenly 
enriched by such a connexion. There would 
be nothing astonishing in that I I am young 
— not badly looking— my figure is not amiss— 
I have good eyes and good teeth, as well as 
curly hair — and perhaps Madame de Versac 
may have already taken a fancy to me. She 
has probably seen me in the street !** 

Dubourg rang for the landlady once more. 

** My good creature,'* said he, when she made 
her appearance^ " I beg yon a thousand par- 
dons for disturbing yon so often : but I have 
certain motives for inquiring if Madame de 
Versac be married." 

** She is stiU a widow, mj lord," replied the 



landlady. "The Marquis de Versac has been 

dead about three years." 

"Thank yon— thank you I that is enonghl" 
cried Dubourg. dismissing his hostess for the 
third time, ana dancing and capering about th^ 
apartment like a mi^man— stopping every 
now and then, too, to admire himself in the 
looking-glasses, and exclaiming, " She is a 
widow 1 she is a widow ! So much the better! 
a yonng, loyely, and rich widow — with a splen- 
did country-house — ^and who writes to me in a 
certain style of tenderness only repressed by 
the punctilios of fashion 1 Oh I there can be 
no doubt as to her intentions! One would 
really think that it is a declaration of love I 
You shall be satisfied with me, delightful 
woman ! I will be all you can wish or anticipate, 
I promise you ! But, by the bye, I forgot to ask 
if she is pretty ! However, it is impossible 
she can be otherwise. Besides, I don't care 
much about beauty, when there are estates in 
question! This evening she shall have an 
opportunity of judging of the noble stranger I 
But — Ah I if anything serious should result 
from this interview, when she comes to know 
that I am nothing but a humble citizen, instead 
of a Palatine — ^Never mind I I am a native of 
Brittany, and as good as a Polish Baron. Be- 
sides, we have not come to explanations yet 1 
Let me begin by captivating her heart ! When 
a woman is in love, she no longer thinks of 
rank, fortune, titles, and distinctions: love 
equalises everyUiing I" 

This soliloquy was interrupted by the en- 
trance of Menard, who walked into the room 
with as jaunty a step as he could, possibly ma- 
nage. The moment Dubourg descried the 
worthy preceptor, he hastened towards him, 
thrust the letter into his hands, and exclaimed, 
" Bead, dear Menard 1" But M. Menard drew 
back, because the perfumes of musk and amber 
affected his head. " I fancy the Marchioness 
is visible in every word of this ]>eautiful and 
elegant note. What a delicious odour ! Well, 
my dear Menard, what do you think of it ?" 
demanded Dubourg. 

"I see nothing surprising, my lord," replied 
the old tutor ; " and you ought to be accustomed 
to receive such letters very frequently, at every 
place where you stop to rest yourself on your 
travels." 

" Oh I yon are perfectly right, my dear M^ 
nard," exclaimed Dubourg. "I do not say 
that I am actually astonished — ^I merely ob- 
served that this note is very well written. 

"Beautifully written, my lord," replied the 
tutor. 

"It shows that the Marchioness knows with 
whom she has to deal," continued Dubourg. 

"Certainly, she must be aware that your 
lordship is not a common person." 

"I mean that it does not resemble those 
letters which little Delphine used to write to 
me." 

"And who is that Delphine, my lord?" 

" Oh ! a Countess who lived upon the 
Boulevard du Temple, and at whose house 
there used to meet a great number of noblemen 
like me!" 

"Your lordship will doubtless accept this 
invitation," said M. Menard* 
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*' To be sore, accept it !" exclaimed Dabonrg ; 
** decidedly, I shall I And that I xnaj have as 
mach time to dress as possible, let us dine 
at once, mr dear Menard. Where is Fre- 
derick?" 

"He has heard of another. beantifal view, 
which he is gone to see," replied Mc^nard. " He 
told me that he shonld not be home till very 
late this evening, mj lord. I believe he in- 
tends to leave Lyons to-morrow morning." 

"To-morrow I to-morrow!. we shall see all 
about thatl" cried Dabonrg. "We have 
plenty of time to travel. Besides — ^Lyons is a 
very attractive place, is it not, Menard ?" 

"Very, my lord. At the saiue time, we 

must travel, you know,' in order to " 

, **I know — ^I know that we ought not to 
leave a city like this without being thoronghly 
acquainted with it,'* interrupted Dubourg, im- 
patiently: "and I also know that Frederick 
cannot be well acquainted with it, because he 
is always wandering about in the environs. 
Ton must persuade him to stay a little longer, 
M. Menard." 

" I will do all I can," returned the tutor. 

Dnbourg could not eat a mouthful when the 
dinner was served up : he was too much oc- 
cupied in thinking of the party, to have the 
slightest appetite. When dinner wa4 over 
Dabourgh bethought himself of his toilet. If 
he had time, he would have ordered a dress- 
coat; he was, however, obliged to content 
himself with one that belonged to Frederick ; 
and this was much too small tor him. He was 
therefore compelled to wear it open. 

"Can I gffin boots to the house of a Mar- 
chioness ?" said he to himself. " It will seem 
as if I did not stand upon much ceremony." 

But he had no dress-trousers ; and those of 
Frederick were much too small for him. 
Menard might have lent him a pair: hot they 
again would have been too large. He there- 
fore resolved -upon going in boots, and con- 
soled himself with the idea that he was a 
foreigner, a Pole, and a Palatine — and that 
those reasons would be sufficiently extenuating. 
Besides, his silver tassels pleased him amaz- 
ingly. 

It was only eight o'clock, when Dubourg 
had finished dressing himself; and that was 
full an hour too soon to present himself at the 
house of the Marchioness. He therefore 
whiled away the time by walking up and down 
the apartment, looking at himselF in the mirror, 
studying a thousand graceful attitudes, and 
practising a variety of smiles, glances, and 
compliments. He had put the purse, con- 
taining the whole of the funds, in his pocket : 
and not possessing a watch, hesitated for some 
time whether he should not attach his steel 
loop to his fob ; but a little reflection caused 
him to renounce this idea, for he was afraid 
that the chain might be recognised as the one 
he had nsnaUywom on his hat: so he sub- 
stituted a scarlet riband to produce the de- 
sired effect. At length the clock struck nine; 
and as this was the hour when he miffht pre- 
sent himself at the house of the Bfarchionessi 
be ordered a hackney-coach round to the door, 
stepped into it, and was borne away to the 
addreef indicated by the perfumed note. 



The vehicle stopped in a distant and deserted 
street, and at the door of a dwelling of no 
very inviting appearance. For want ot a honsc 
porter, a lacquey was posted at the gate, ap- 
parently to watch for the amval of some one; 
and the moment he saw Dubourg, he hastened 
to lead him across a narrow court — ^thence np 
a staircase, lighted by only two miserable 
lamps. But Dubourg was so occupied in re- 
peating to himself the compliment which he 
had prepared to address to the Marchioness, 
that he did not notice the mean appearance of 
the premises. 

The lacquey opened a door on the first floor 
and ushered Dubourg into an ante-chamber, 
which was totally denuded of anything re- 
sembling furniture, and the walls of which, 
though miserably lighted by a single candle, 
exhibited large stams of oil. But the man- 
servant hastened to traverse this room; and 
opening another door conducted Dubourg into 
a spacious apartment, exclaiming as loud as hq 
could bawl, "My lord, the Baron Potoskil" 

At the sound of this name, a general sensa- 
tion took place in the apartment ; and a lady 
rose and hastened to meet Dubourg, whom she 
received with the most gracious smiles. Du- 
bough said anything that came into his head : 
he advanced bowing to the right and to the 
left, and hastened to throw himself upon a 
seat near Madame de Versac, whom he then 
proceeded to survey at his leisure. He now 
saw that he should indeed have been wrong in 
forming an opinion in advance relative to the 
exterior of the lady whom he intended to capti- 
vate. She was about five and forty ; and in 
spite of the ro\^e upon her cheeks, the burnt 
cork upon her eyebrows, and the white pow- 
der on her forehead and chin, it was impos- 
sible to conceal her real age. She was dressed 
with elegance ; and yet her lopg robe, with its 
old-fashioned stomacher, appeared to incon- 
venience her : her head was overcharged with 
fiowers and ribands; and a threefold necklace 
of pearls surrounded her yellow nock. Her 
naked and emaciated shoulders, which the 
Marchioness was cruel enough to leave ex- 
posed, did not mitigate the ugliness of the 
general portraiture. 

But Dubourg did not trouble himself about 
these trifling imperfections: he remembered 
all that the landladv had told him, and was 
determined to find the Marchioness anything 
but ugly. While she was addressing him 
in the most bomplimentary and flattering man- 
ner, he hastened to cast a glance around upon 
the rest of the company and to examine the 
apartment. 

An old lustre, suspended to the ceiling, 
threw an uncertain kind of light round the 
room, which was very large, and the tapestry 
of which had once been handsome before old 
age had laid its mark upon it as well as on 
the cheek of the Marchioneat. A carpet, 
which never could have been intended for 
that room, was spread upon the floor* The 
furniture was of several kinds: there were 
bine ottomans uid yellow arm-chain; while 
the deooratiotts of the iofiu were far from cor- 
responding wiUi those articles. As there was 
no time-piece on the mantel, an enormous 
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vase fall of flowers and a nnmber of candles 
were snbstitated instead. Seretal open card- 
tables were arranged abont the room, the whole 
appointments of which appeared to Dabonrg 
to be more ancient than even the Marchioness's 
family itself. 

Having examined the room, Dabonrg pro- 
ceeded to cast a glance npon the company. 
There were only three ladies besides the Mar- 
chioness. One, who was upwards ot sixty, and 
whom the rest called the Baroness, was per- 
petaally talking of her estates, her castles, her 
fortune, and her servants : she spoke of all 
these matters in so load a tone of voice that 
she quite stanned her audience. A young 
lady was seated near the Baroness. She was 
very pretty, but very awkward in her manners 
—only opening her mouth to utter a negative 
or affirmative when compelled to make some 
reply to the questions that were put to her. 
She was called the Viscountess Fairfignan. 
The third lady was about eight-and-twenty ; 
and her name was Madame de Grandcourt. 
She was reclining negligently upon an ottoman, 
and seemed exceedingly fond of coquetting 
with the gentlemen, npon whom she cast lan- 
guishing looks from eyes that had once been 
fine, -but which were so sunken and hollow, 
that it appeared at a little distance as if she 
had eyebrows aU round them. 

Seven or eight gentlemen formed the re- 
mainder of the company. Each was designated 
by some title— either Baron, Count, or Che- 
valier. They were not however very richly 
attired ; nor did their appearance announce 
anything exceedingly aristocratic. The Che- 
valier had on a frock-coat, the sleeves of which 
were so short that they scarcely reached his 
wrists ; and when he wanted to blow his nose, 
he turned his back upon the company before he 
ventured to use his handkerchief. 

The Count had wristbands of lace torn in 
several places, and his bosom was ornamented 
with a shirt-frill on which he had dropped a 
quantity of snuff. He spread out his hand 
with the greatest complacency from time to 
time, to display the rings upon his fingers : but 
the griminess of that hand formed a singular 
contrast with the white lace wristbands, and 
the green, yellow, and red stones of the rings. 

The Baron, who wore powder and a long 
queue (by which beseemed especially incom- 
moded, the unfortunate queue persisting in 
sticking between his neck and his coat-coUar), 
had on a new coat, and an old pair of nankin 
trousers. From his watch-pocket there hung 
a broad red riband, to whidi were appended a 
number of old scab and keys. The other gen- 
tlemen were attired in an equally scurvy man- 
ner: so that Dubourg, astonished at the garb 
of these individuals, surveyed them with atten- 
tion, and said to himself, *' If my landlady had 
not riven me the most accurate information 
relative to the Marchioness de Versac, I should 
fancy that I was in the house of an old-dothes' 
woman, and in the society of a parcel of de- 
cayed swindlers." 

The conversation was not however permitted 
to languish. Every one lauffhed, chatted, or 
UstenM. The Baron Fotoski was the object 
of nntveiBal attention : tiie Marchioness over*- 



whelmed him with her politeness — the old 
Baroness asked him to pass the ensuing winter 
at some castie which she had somewhere— the 
Viscountess de Fairfignan smiled sweetly upon 
him— and Madame ae Grandcourt favoured 
him with such amorous glances that he 
scarcely knew how to reply to them, — while 
the gentlemen applauded everything he said. 
Dubourg was flattered by the attention thus 
paid him : for Uie keenest and shrewdest are 
always liable to be led astray or hoodwinked 
through the medium of flattery. 

A servant handed round a tray, on which 
were cakes, liquors, and punch. The whole 
party, with the exception of Dubourg, fell 
tooth and niul upon the comestibles : the old 
Baroness drank like a fish — the Viscountess 
stuffed herself with buns — and the languisning 
Madame de Graudcourt swallowed two glasses 
of punch one after the other, exclaiming in the 
interval that it was not strong enough. 

Dubourg took a glass of punch, and com- 
plimented the Marchioness de Versac upon the 
gaietv of the party. 

*' Oh ! we banish all ceremony I** cried the 
Marchioness. " Between people of the same 
rank what is the use of ceremony ?" 

" What indeed ?" cried Dubourg, upon whom 
the punch began to operate. '' Ktiquette is a 
shaode which I am always the first to throw 
off." 

•*Ah! my lord, how clever you be!" cried 
the old Baroness, making a desperate attack 
npon the punch for the fourth time. ** Ton are 
a Palatine of the first water, my lord." 

'* Ton do me honour, madam," said Dubourg. 

"Tis you who do us honour," whispered 
the Marchioness de Versac, placing her foot 
upon that of Dubourg, who turned round, 
looked at her tenderly, and ventured to squeeze 
her hand, at which she seemed by no means 
offended. 

** I dislike all ceremony too," said the Vis- 
countess de Fairfignan, who ventured a remark 
or two since the arrival of the punch and cakes, 
''lam always dull where there isn't no fun 
going on." 

The *' where there isn't no fun going on " of 
the Viscountess surprised Dubourg to such an 
extent that he could not conceal a slight gri- 
mace; and the Marchioness de Versac, who 
noticed his astonishment, whispered in his 
ear, '* She is a German, and has much of the 
accent." 

" But are we not going to do anything this 
evenings my lady?" inquired the Chevalier, 
drawing down his sleetes to lengthen them as 
much as possible. 

'*AhI indeed," said the Baroness: ''let us 
do something to amuse ourselves." 

"Do let us do something!" echoed Madame 
de Grandcourt, rolling her languishio^ eyes 
, about in a most amorous manner. 

"Perhaps M. de Potoski does not play?" 
said the Marchioness, turning towards Du- 
boni^. 

" Oh I with the greatest pleasure," exclaimed 
Dubourg. 

"In that ease I shall request you to place 
yonrselvea at the card-tables, gentlemeni" said 
the Biarchionesi. 
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The gentlemen sat down to ecarti; and the 
Chevalier proposed dominos to the ladies. 

"It would appear that the tastes of the 
ladies in high me do not mach differ from 
those of simple citizens,** said Dabonig to 
himself. 

He was seated at a table with the Count, 
who was not prevented hy his lace-wristbands 
from shuffling the cards with the utmost skill. 
The game soon became animated ; and a tall 
silent gentleman, who took his seat near Dn- 
bourg, bet largely upon his side, and placed 
twentj-fire louis at a time upon the table ; but 
the louis were carefhllj rolled up in paper, and 
the silent gentleman's adversary took his word 
for the exactitude of the amount, as he con- 
signed the parcels one after another to his 
pocket — while the silent gentleman, who 
seemed but little better than a pauper in refe- 
rence to his attire, manifested not tne slightest 
iU-numour at his continued losses. 

" How noblj these gentlemen play !" thought 
Dubourg to himself: and determined not to be 
outdone by any other person present, he 
doubled hui stsJi:es — and his money passed 
rapidly into the hands of his antagonist. 

But the punch circulated in abundance : in 
order to please Madame de Grandcourt, it had 
been made much stronger ; and its effects were 
soon visible npon the cheeks and in the eyes 
of all present. The Marchioness de Versac 
placed herself next to Dubourg, saying, ** I am 
determined to bring M. de Potoski good luck." 

"I hope you will succeed in enticing For- 
tune to favour me," he observed, naving 
already lost more than a thousand francs, 
which he was determined to win back again. 

The Marchioness made no other reply than 
by placing her foot once more upon his. Every 
time that Dubourg lost, she pressed his foot 
more tenderly, and whispered flattering things 
in his ears— but to which he paid not now the 
slightest attention. 

"I hope I shall see you oflen, my lord?" 

^ Yes, my lady. Ten louis more this game !" 

" I am in luck to-night," observed the Count. 
" Every game has hitnerto been favourable to 
mer 

*^But you will give the Baron de Potoski 
his revenge another night, if his ill-fortune 
should continue, my lord?" cried the Mar- 
chioness, addressing herself to the Count. 

" 1/ my ill-fortune continues i" ejaculated 
Dubourg: **I should think it does not vary 
much! Nearly two thousand francs already 
disappeared 1" 

" You must come and stop with me at my 
country-house on the banks of the Rhone, my 
dear Potoski 1" whispered the Marchioness. 
" I am determined that you shall I" 

"Yes, my lady — without doubt !" cried Du- 
bourg. " Always the king on the other side ! 
This is really remarkable." 

" We will ramble in my park," murmured 
the Marchioness. 

'* Lost again !" ejaculated Dubourg. 

" We wifi inhale the sweet sephyrs of Spring, 
my dear Potoski," continued the Marchioness. 

"I aim suffocated here," mtomed Dubourg. 

c« Xake somethingi my lord." 

<* I should like to take htucfi what II ost" 



" Do you make a long stay at Lyons ?" 
" May the deuce take me if I know any- 
thing at all about it I" and Dubourg, who had 
lost three thousand francs, and who, wearied 
of feeling his foot continually beneath that of 
the Marchioness, rose abruptly from his chair, 
and walked up and down the apartment. 

Madame de Grandcourt was extended on a 
sofa in one corner of the room; and a gentle- 
man with moustaches was breathing tender 
things in her ears. A little fiirther on, the old 
Baroness and the Viscountess were playing at 
dominos. The two ladies were very much 
flushed : the Baroness had a glass of punch 
perpetually before her, and she threw anxious 
glances, every time the Viscountess prepared 
to play, upon the ten sous piece which lay npon 
the table, and which she was determined not 
to lose. The Viscountess had found her 
tongue by eating buns; and every now and 
then she committed grammatical blunders; 
which ought to have opened the eyes of Du- 
bourg, if he had not been more than half 
intoxicated. But he was no longer calm and 
collected ; the loss he had sustained, and the 
punch he had imbibed, affected his brain. He 

{laced the apartment with uneven steps — 
ooking about him without seeing anything—- 
listening to the polite speeches of the Marchio- 
ness without hearing tnem — passing his hand 
across his forehead as if he were anxious to 
collect his ideas, and to depart — and yet turn- 
ing towards the table where the cards were 
lying unemployed, and muttering to himself, 
<* I must enaeavour to get back my three thou- 
sand francs." 

He seated himself at one of the tables, on 
which there was a dice-box, and called upon 
the Count to play a game of hazard. The 
Count was conversing in a corner with the 
shabby gentleman who staked the louis that 
were never taken from rolls of paper in which 
they were enveloped. 

^* My lord, said Dubourg, elevating his voice, 
*' I hope you will not object to give me my 
revenge at this game; and perhaps Fortune 
ny^ill be more propitious." 

" With great pleasure," ansvfered the Count ; 
and pulling down his lace wristbands, he hast- 
ened towards the dice-table. At the same 
moment the ladies all left the apartment as 
noiselessly as they possibljr could: but Du- 
bourg was too much occupied with the pros- 
pect of retrieving his losses to notice their 
abrupt departure. 

Au the gentlemen now surrounded the table 
at which the Baron Potoski and his adversary 
were seated. The Marchioness de Versac re- 
turned to the room alone at this moment, and 
seated herself next to Dubourg. Her com- 
plaisance was excessive for a lady of her rank : 
she also took care to pass Dubourg the dice- 
box, and even put the dice into it for him 
with her own hand. Dubourg lost — he knew 
not what he did — he threw the dice and the 
box into the middle of the room, and accepted 
the challenge to a game at piquet, which was 
offered him. He lost again — and every sdu 
he possessed passed into the hands of the 
Count. 

Dubourg felt in his pockets— he had not 
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another franc about him— he had lost everr- 
thing— and the money was not his own ! He 
coald not utter a syllable — he paced the room 
with hasty steps — and pale, biting his lips, and 
clenching his fists, he swore terribly. The 
candles in the lustre began to wax dim : the 
Count, the Baron, the Cheralier, and the other 
gentlemen whispered together, and seemed em- 
barrassed at something ; and the Marchioness 
was seated in a corner of the room, for she no 
longer deemed it necessary to press the Baron 
Potoski's feet with her own. 

At length Dobourg seemed to recoTcr a por- 
tion of his senses, and to determine how to 
act. He hastened to the chair on which he 
had left his hat — rushed from the room — ^and 
closed the door with yiolence. Having tra- 
yersed the ante-chamber, where three or four 
ill-looking men, of whom only one was in 
livery, were occupied in drinking, — he opened 
the front- door ; and was preparing to descend 
the stairs, when he perceived that, instead of 
his own splendid hat, he had taken an old one 
which was not worth a penny. 

"This is rather too bad!" exclaimed Du- 
bourg, regretting his handsome hat, with the 
steel loop, and the black plume. Not content 
with having robbed me of my money, they are 
now determined to rob me of my attire. 
However, my Lords, Barons, and Counts — we 
shall soon ascertain the meaning of this I" 

Dubourg hastened np-stairs, rang the bell 
with violence, and waited in vain for l^e door 
to be opened. He rang again : he knocked at 
the door with his hands, and kicked against it 
with his feet. At length it was opened. 

" What do you want ?" demanded the fellow 
in livery, in a rough and brutal tone. 

"What do I wantr cried Dubourg; "why, 
mv ha^ which your precious Chevalier has 
taken instead of his own miserable thing, 
which I would not defile myself by wearing." 

"No one has your hat here,*' returned the 
valet. 

" What ! you rascal, do you mean to tell me 
that I came in this vile hat?** cried Dubourg. 

"Hold your tongue!" exclaimed the valet. 
"If you make so much noise, you will awake 
the Marchioness." 

"Go to the devil with your Marchioness, 
who lets people squeeze her hand in order that 
they may lose their money with a better 
grace," said Dubourg. " I am determined not 
to leave this house till yon have given me back 
my hat." 

"You shall not come in!" cried the valet. 
" Holloa ! here is a gentleman who seems in- 
clined to be quarrelsome." 

The three men, whom Dubourg had seen 
drinking in the ante-chamber with the valet, 
now came forward. They seized him by the 
shoulders ; and in spite of all the efforts he 
made to resist, succeeded in mastering him. 
They carried him down the staircase, pushed 
him into the street, and shut the wicket in his 
face, — while he called them every name he 
could think of. 

"The wretches I" cried Dubourg, arranging 
his coat which in the struggle he had nearly 
lost, in addition to his hat; "the wretches! 
What a pleasant party I have been to ! Til 



pick up stones and break all the windows of 
the old woman's house I But no— that won't 
do ! Let me tranquillize myself. Perhaps a 
patrol will pass by !" 

Dubourg remained a moment in the street, 
undecided how to act. It was however late — 
the street was lonely and dark — ^and by loitering 
about he stood a chance of being arrested. He 
remembered that he was a strancer in Lyons, 
and had assumed a title which did not belong 
to him. All these considerations prompted 
him to put off any attempt at redress till the 
following morning. In the meantime it was 
necessary for him to find out the way to his 
hotel. But how could he present himself 
before Frederick and Menard after having 
lost the money which had been confided to 
him? He had not a penny remaining; and 
they already owed a considerable sum to the 
landlord of the hotel I 

Dubourg beat his head and bis breast as 
he walked the streets of Lyons. He at length 
found himself at the gate of his hotel, and 
soliloquized in the folowing manner :— " I must 
console myself somehow or another. Were I to 
pass the whole night in beating myself in the 
streets, not a single sou would return to my 
purse the quicker for that. The best thing I 
can now do is to go to bed. To-morrow I must 
think of some means to extricate myself from 
this difllculty." 



When Frederick returned to the hotel in the 
evening, he discovered M. Menard seated alone 
at table, on which there were the remnants of 
a roast fowl that had served the worthy tutor 
as a companion during a portion of the time 
Dubourg was at the party. Astonished at not 
finding Dubourg with Mdnard, the young 
Viscount inquired the reason of his absence ; 
and his surprise was still more excited when 
the tutor assured him that the Barou' had been 
invited to pass the evening at one of the first 
houses in Lyons. 

" Dubourg invited to a party !" cried Fre- 
derick, who remembered that his friend was 
not acquainted with a single person in the 
city : and he begali to tremble lest he had 
again fdlen into some dilemma. He did not 
however communicate his suspicions to M. 
Menard, but merely remarked to the tutor that 
he was determined to leave Lyons on the fol- 
lowing morning. 

" His lordship the Baron is no longer anxi- 
ous to proceed on his travels so rapidly," said 
M. Menard. 

" It was but this morning that he urged me 
to hasten our departure," returned Frederick. 

" It appears that the invitation which he 
received has changed his mind," said Menard. 

" The Baron may say what he chooses," cried 
Frederick : " but he shidl not prevent tm from 
starting to-morrow." 

Mdnard made no reply, but hastened to bed, 
wondering in his own mind at the freedom 
with which biff pupil spoke of a man like thfi 
Palatine : and Frederick also sought his cham- 
ber, exceedingly anxious in respect to Du- 
bourg. 

On the following monung the yoong Vis- 
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count and Menard rose earlj, and met in the 
room where they usually partook of their 
meals. But Duhourg was not there. 

" I suppose he has not returned jet,*' said 
Frederick. 

" I beg jour lordship's pardon," observed a 
servant wno was spreading the breakfast upon 
the table. " His lordship the Baron came in 
about three o'clock this morning. He was 
verj much fatigued, and went to bed imme- 
diatelj." 

<'What foUj to pass the night out," ex- 
claimed Frederick, *' when he knew that we 
were to depurt from Ljons this morning ! But 
where the deuce has he been? Go and tell 
him that we are waiting for him." 

In a few minutes the waiter returned with a 
message that the Baron was indisposed, and 
could not leave his bed. 

«<He got drunk last night, I dare saj," 
thought Frederick ; and followed bj M<^aard, 
who rubbed his temples and his nose with 
yinegar as a precautionar j measure against the 
infectious odour of a sick room, h^ hastened to 
Dnbourg's apartment. 

Dubourg was in bed. He had dragged his 
cotton nightcap over his e^es — ^he had ued his 
silk handkerchief round his head, outside the 
cap — and he had assumed an expression of 
countenance so trulj pitiable, that a stranger 
would have fancied that he had been at least 
three, months languishing in that couch. Me'- 
nard stopped short in the middle of the room, 
and applied a vinegar-bottle to his nese, while 
he whispered to Frederick, ''Ah, mj heavens, 
how changed his lordship is alreadj I" 

''What is the matter with jou, mj dear 
friend?" demanded the joung ViBconnt, ap- 
proaching the bed, and ticking the hand of tno 
invalid, who had alreadj emplojed all known 
means of working himself up into a fever. 

"Alas I mj dear friend," cried Dubourg, "I 
am reallj verj bad !" 

" What made jou ill ?" inquired Frederick. 

" Oh ! it is an adventure — a series of adven- 
tures of a terrible nature — a sort of revolution 
that has done all this 1" cried Dubourg. 

«*We must fetch a doctor," exclaimed M. 
Menard. "I will run to the apothecarj:" — 
and he was about to leave the room to breathe 
the fresh air, when Dubourg called him 
back. 

" No, no—mj dear M^oard," he said in a 
feeble tone of voice: "I do not like doctors. 
We have plentj of time to see aboat the 
apothecary. Hippocrates observed ^ 

" For heaven's sake leave Hippocrates alone 
for the present," interrupted Frederick, who 
saw that Dubourg was not quite so bad as he 
wished to appear : " and as jou are determined 
not to have a doctor, at least let us into the 
secret of this terrible adventure— this revolu- 
tion — as well as of jour illness." 

"Yes," said Mi^nard, again appljing the 
vinegar-bottle to his nose, and seating himself 
as near the door as possible: "let us see if 
this illness stands anj chance of being infec- 
tious." 

Dubourg. sat up in bed— raised his eyea-- 
groaned deeplj three or four times— pulled his 
cotton night-cap still farther over his face— 



and commenced his narrative in the most 
plaintive manner possible. 

"The respectable M. Menard must have told 
JOU that I received a billet jesterdaj ftrom one 
of the first inhabitanto of this dtj. The land- 
lad j assured me that such was the fact: or else, 
mj dear Frederick " 

"Yes — jes: Menard informed me of all 
that," interrupted Frederick, aunojed at the 
delaj which Dubourg endeavoured to gain be- 
fore he arrived at the real truth : " what next?** 

"Softljl" cried Dubourg: "I cannot talk 
so quick as jou seem to wish. However, to 
continue, I ordered a coach to be at the door 
at nine preciselj ; and having dressed mvself 
as elegantlj as " 

'<I saw JOU had taken one of mj coats," 
remarked Frederick smiling. 

" You know I lost all mj own wardrobe with 
mj travelling-chariot." 

"Well? weU?" 

"I know not how it was," resumed Du- 
bourg; " but it happened that I put the purse 
— ^the purse, jou know, which contained all 
our fortune— together with mj pocket-book, 
in which I had secured the fifk«n thousand 
fifunco " 

"Ahl this looks bad!" said Frederick to 
himself; while Menard, more uneasj still 
drew his chair nearer to the bed. 

" Fraj proceed," cried Frederick, aloud. 

" WeU, mj lord ?" said the tutor. 

"Well, mj noble and learned friends," re- 
sumed Dubourg, "when I left the gaj party 
—At which I confess I remained rather late-^ 
I could not find a coach. I was alone in the 
street— the street itself was deserted and. dark 
—I did not knov^ mj waj — and four robbeni 
rushed, all of a sudden upon me. Alas ! I had 
no pistols with me : I however defended mjself 
like a lion. But it was in vain 1 Thej beat 
me— rolled me on the ground ; and what was 
much worse— thev plundered me of everything 
I had about me f^ 

"Heavens!" cried M. Menard; "and joa 
had the whole of our monej with jou ?" 

"The whole!" 

"And jour own fifteen thousand francs I" , 

" AU^verjthing I Thej did not leave fne 
a single sou : thej robbed me even of tllo^ 
splendid hat I had bought, the loop of whioh 
alone cost sixtj francs." 

" What a terrible misfortune !" cried BiL 
Menard, who was almost heart-broken at the 
idea of relinquishing the mode of life to whieh 
he had got accustomed. 

Frederick said nothing. He did not believe 
a single sjllable that Dubourg had uttered as 
to the cause of the disappearance of the mooej. 
Dubourg saw that his joung friend was far 
from putting implicit confidence in his narra- 
tive ; and he accordinglj endeavoured to per- 
suade him of its truth, bj exclaiming^ "What 
fatalitj ! to be attacked— robbed— almost mur- 
dered I These things never happen to anj one 
but to me 1" 

"You are not fortunate in jour adventures, 
mj lord," said Mt^nard, recalling to mind the 
loss of the travelling-carriage. ' 

"And where did jou pass the evening?" 
asked Frederick at length breaking silence. 
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''At the Marchioness de Versac's/' answered 
Dahonrg. 

'' At the Marchioness de Versac's," cried the 
young Yiscoant: ''that Is very singular I I 
saw her jesterdav at her coantrr-seat 1" 

"Ton saw her?^' exclaimed Dohonra. *' Wh«t ! 
are you acquainted with her, then t*^ he added 
in a Toice which was no longer that of a sick 
man. 

"The Marchioness de Versae was a iVeqnent 
Tisitress last winter, daring her stay in Paris, 
at my father's soirees," said Frederick. " In 
the summer-time, she liyes at her country-seat 
near Lyons. I saw her yesterday; and she 
reproached me for not having before paid my 
respects to her. She did not intimate her in- 
tention of comins to town last evening." 

"Ah! what do I hear?" cried Duboorg. 
"How old is your Marchioness?" 

" Twenty-eight. Her town-hoose at Lyons 
is on the Place Bellacour," returned Frede- 
rick. " But hare ! stop a moment 1" and he 
rushed from the room. 

In a f(Bw minutes he returned, bringing with 
him a beautifuUy-bound book: it was an 
Annualf and contained many elegant steel en- 
grayings. Turning to a picture that repre- 
sented a lovely woman, reclining upon a sofa, 
playing with a favourite dog, the young Vis- 
count said, "Look, Dubourgl Here is the 
veritable Marchioness de Versae I" 

"PercUtion !" cried Dnbourg ; " then, after all, 
my Marchioness was as much a Marchioness 
as I — as M. Menard is a Baipn I Ass, fool, 
lunatic that I was, not to have seen through 
the cheat r* 

Dubouxg started up in bed, threw himself 
upon it again, tore his night-cap from his head, 
dashed it into M. Mdnard's face, and rolled 
himself abont like a madman. 

" His lordship is mad!" cried the tutor. " I 
shall certainly go and fetch a doctor now." 
^ He left the room accordingly ; and Frede- 
rick, who was desirous of learning the truth 
of the adventure, was not sorry to be alone 
with Duboorg. But the latter was a long time 
before he would leave off rolling himself about 
on the bed, so enraged was he aoainst the! 
sham Barons, Counts, and ChevaTiers. At 
length he dressed himself as quick as he could, j 
swearing all the time that he would imme-t 
diately search afUr the Baron with the nigtail 
and seals, the Chevalier with the short-sleeved 
coat, and the Count with the wristbands ; that 
he would knock out the old Baroness's teeth, 
box the ears of the Viscountess Fairfignan ; 
squeeze the Marchioness's hands till her nails 
were black and blue ; and nuke Madame de 
Grandcourt's eyes black with a vengeance. 

Frederick however at length succeeded in 
calming him. 

'* Ton sambled last night, Dubourg ?" said 
he ; " and that was the way oar money went." 

"Ah! my dear fHeacL" cried Dnbooig^ 
" thrash me— kill me 1 I know that I am a 
good-for-nothing rascal I But yon would have 
done the same, had yon been in my place. 
Who would not have put confidence in a 
perfumed billet of that sort ? I had already 
planned a brilliant marriage I Wlien I reached 
the house of the sham Afiurchioness, I found 



myself with persons who talked of their estates, 
their servants, and their millions, just as I 
would speak of my hat or my cane. Theyover- 
wheloiad me with politeness and with punch ; 
and yet } ought to have seen that all this was 
aot right But how could I help it? Unfor- 
tnnatal7| I bave never mingled with the best 
socie^ la Paris, and therefore know nothing 
about it hfre. I took all the pressures of the 
Marchioness's foot for the very height of aris- 
tocratic ^vonr, and all the solecisms of the 
Viscountess for a German accent I Cards were 
proposed : you iuow 1 am passionately fond 
of gambling; — and I played! They robbed 
me of everything I had abont me— even to my 
veiT hat I But we shall see how this will all 
end-T-that we shall !" 

" Where are you going?" demanded Frede- 
rick, stopping Dubourg, who had put on the 
Chevalier's old hat for want of a better. 

"Let me go! let me got" cried Dubourg. 
" I must find ont these swindlers ! Wait for 
me here !" 

Dubourg opened the door, at the moment 
Mifnard was returning with the apothecary's 
boy laden with soothing potions. Dubourg 
pushed by the tutor, who in yain endeavoured 
to stop him ; and he ran down the stairs, four 
steps at a time, while Menard fell against the 
doctor's boy and knocked him down, medicine 
and all. 

" We must mn after him I" cried Menard, 
who fancied that Dubourg was mad: and it 
was only with the utmost difficulty Frederick 
could persuade him to send back the doctor's 
boy, as the Baron was much better. 

Meanwhile Dubourg sped to the house of 
the sham Marchioness, having luckily kept the 
address. He was now obliged to proceed on 
foot, and was no longer able to affect the airs 
of a great lord. The eye-glass would not have 
corresponded with the old hat, which did not 
half cover his head. But at that moment he 
did not trouble himself about his appearance : 
he only thought of the money. Arrived at 
the house, which he immediately recognised, 
he passed into the court-yard — hurried up the 
staircase — listened — and looked around; but 
he neither heard nor saw anything to indicate 
that the Marchioness was still there. Ho rang 
the bell at the front door, from which he had 
been so unceremoniously expelled by the valet 
and his companions : but no one answered his 
appeaL He rang again and again — each time 
louder than before, till at length the bell-wire 
snapped in twain; and stiU the door remained 
fast closed. 

" Open I sWtndlers — wretches — thieres I" 
cried Dnhonrg ; "or I will fetch the Commis- 
sary of Police!" 

At length an old woman appeared upon the 
landing of the floor above ; and asked what 
was the cause of the disturbance which she 
heard? 

"I want to speak to the persons who lodge 
on this floor,** said Dubourg. 

"There is no one there now," answered the 

old woman. "It was let ready-fnmished to a 

lady, who left it early this morning, soon after 

daybreak." 

Dubonrg wat petrified: he saw thai all bop« 
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of getting baek Ms monej was futile. He 
therefore retamed slowly And sorrowfully to 
the hotel, where he appeared before Frederick 
and Menard with the most miserable eounte- 
nance they had ever seen. 

^ Wlki news ?" asked Frederick. 

*< Ah I my dear friend, they have all bolted 1" 

'*I sospected that this would haTO been the 
case." 

• " Haye yon reported the robbery to the 
Commissary ot Police, my lord," asked M. 
M^oard. 

*^ I hare done all I possibly could, M. Me- 
nard," replied Dnbonrg. "But I think we 
mnst say good-bye to our money." 

** And what are we to do, then ?" asked the 
poor tutor. 

"That is just what I am thinking about," 
said Dnbonrg. " How mnch money haye yon 
got about you, M. Menard V 

"Two louis, my lord — no more." 

"And you, Frederick?" 

" About ten." 

" That is not enough to pay the landlord," 
said Dnbonrg, "to whom we owe at least 
twenty." 

" What I" exclaimed, Frederick ; " he is not 
paid!" 

" Do yon think it is the custom to make 
people pay in adyance?" cried Dnbonrg. 

" And to haye gone on at such a rate 1" said 
the young Viscount. 

" One mnst keep up one's consequence," re- 
turned Dubourg. "But what does it signify 
how mnch we owe ? We may as well haye a 
bill of twenty louis as one, if we cannot pay 
it" 

" And yet we mnst not think of leaying the 
hotel before we haye settled," observed Frede- 
rick. 

"Perfectly tme," added M. Menard. 

"To get more money, I only see one method," 
said Dubourg: "and that is to write to the 
Count de Montreville. He will not allow his 
son to remain here without means to pursue his 
travels." 

" Write to my father for money !" said Frede- 
rick : " and it is but three weeks since we left 
Paris!" 

"What will he think ?" moaned M. Menard. 
"If his lordsUp the Baron would only despatch 
a courier to his steward at Bava or Sando- 
mir ^" 

" I would do so with pleasure," said Dubourg ; 
<* but it is so far to send I It would take at 
least two long months to get an answer, be- 
canse at this season the avalanches are so dan- 
gerous." 

" Avalanches in summer, my lord I" cried 
Menard. 

"It is IB summer that the snow melts," re- 
sponded Dubourg. "Ah! I only wish it was 
winter! We should soon receive supplies in 
that case ; as the couriers would perform half 
the jonmey by skating." 

"Indeed, my lord !* 

"Tes. Bflt we camiot wait two months 
tvMKmt money in this hotel," continued Dn- 
bonrgh : " we reqidre an immediate supply." 

"My dear Meaard," said Frederick, "yon 
Axusl absolutely write to my father." 
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"I will announce to him the loss sus- 
tained by his lordship the Baron," said Md- 
nard. 

" No— no 1" cried Dubourg ; " it was to you 
that he entrusted the money — ^it is you tha,t 
have been robbed ! Ton mnst not speak of me 
in the business. Represent Uuit it is you whom 
the rascals plundered!" 

" Come, my dear M^n&rd," safd Frederick ; 
"write a very touching letter to my father.*' 

" The deuce !" exclaimed M. Menard ; " it is 
somewhat a difficult task !" 

" I will dictate it," cried Dnbonrg. 
* "Will your lordship do me that favour?" 
said the tutor : then, having provided himself 
with writing materials, and Dubourg dictating, 
he penned the ensuing lines :— 

"My Lord, 
"I have the honour to Inform yon •£ our safe arrival at 
Lyons, where I have jost been attacked by a gang of rob- 
ben, as I wsB returning to the hotel in the evening; and 
plundered of everything I possessed. This circmmstanoe 
has flung ns into the utmost trouble, from which I beseech 
you to relieve us as soon as possible. In other respects, 
your son is as wall in health as ^sculapius himself; and 
travelibug seems to benefit him vastly. He deshres me to 
presMit bis beat renunnbrances. 

** I remidn, my Lord, 

*» Your obedient servant, 
'* Benedict Menas». 

Dubourg was very desirous that Frederick 
shonld add a few lines to this letter ; but the 
young Viscount had never deceived his father 
— and he preferred trusting to the note in its 
present shape, rather than add a direct and 
positive untruth. The letter was despatched 
to ttie post ; and now all that remained to be 
done was to await the reply. Fortunately the 
landlord did not send in his bill for payment; 
and this circumstance served to raise the 
spirits of Frederick, who nevertheless re- 
quested his friends not to live so expensively 
as they had been doing. But Dubourg oh* 
served that any change in this respect wonld 
only arouse suspicions as to the embarrassed 
state of their finances ; and M. Menard coin- 
cided with the Baron's opinion. 

Frederick resumed his rambles: but Du- 
bourg did not drag Menard about the town as 
he had formerly done. Having impressed the 
worthy inhabitants of Lyons with a favourable 
opinion of his toilet and citcumstances-^and 
having played the Palatine in the streets too 
long to sink into anything of an inferior de- 
gree—he did not choose to show himself in the 
Chevalier's old hat and with a long face : he 
felt sure that the emptiness ol his pocket 
wonld be suspected by every one. He there- 
fore passed the whole of his days in moralizing 
with Menard, who was however no philoso- 
pher; and though the poor tutor listened to 
the Baron with the deepest respect, because 
he fancied him to be » learoed man*— he was 
no longet so mnch enchantad at the honour of 
travelling with him ; for he began to suspect 
that the Polish Palatine was bom to be nn- 
Incky himself, and to entail the same evil ior- 
tone npon his associates. 

Ten days elapsed; and a reply was then 
received from the Count de Montreville. It 
was addressed to M. Menard: bat Frederick 
opened the letter with a trembling hand. 
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"Examine the contents first," suggested 
Dubonrg: *'yon can read it afterwards.*' 

The letter contained a cheqne for six thon- 
■and francs upon a banker at Lyons. 

" Good 1" cried Dnbourg ; " this will enable 
us to support the Count's reproaches. Now 
read what he says." 

The Count de Montreville had only written 
to M. Menard these few words : — 

** I io not beliere a single sylUble of tbe ttory yon tdl 
me abont the robben : but I am IncliBed to overlook my 
■en'a first fiiuH> wbldi I boi^e will teach him a lesson that 
may benaeftillnfUtaro. I send yoo a ren^lttance; but 
yoa must net always calculate upon a simUar Indulgence. 

"Ox MOSTBSVXLLS.** 

"He does not belierens/' observed Frede- 
rick with a deep sigh. 

"I fear his lordship is angry," added M. 
Meaard. 

** Never mind," cried Dubourg : "his anger 
will soon pass. In future we shall travel like 
three little Cupids in a band-box : we will be 
quiet, steady, and philosophical I — which will 
not prevent' us from living well, because the 
state of our health requires nourishment— does 
it not, M. Menard?" 

"Assuredly, my lord," said the tutor. 

"But no more lording it now I" cried Dn- 
bonrir ; *' I resume my incogjiito** 

"What!" exclaimed Menard: "your lord- 
ghip " 

"A strict incognito" repeated Dubourg. 
^'Howdo yon think we can do otherwise, when 
we have only six thousand francs in our 
pockets? We cannot play the nobleman — 
that is, keep up our rank and dignity upon such 
ft sum." 

" But when your lordship has received an- 
swers from Bava, Krapack, and Sandomir ?" 

" Ah ! when I do—that will be quite an- 
other thing!" ejaculated Dubourg. "But I 
am afraid it will be some time first ! As to 
this supply, we must let Frederick be treasurer 
now. He is cold and calculating — such qua- 
lities are so essential to a paymaster." 

" What a pity !" thought Meaard to him- 
self. " We lived so sumptuously when the 
Baron paid." 

These arrangements being settled, the hotel 
bill was called for and paid. For three weeks 
the account amounted to eight hundred and 
fifty francs — the payment of which made a 
hole in the remittance : however, during that 
time the three travellers had been treated like 
noblemen. Dubourg was sorry that he could 
not continue the same expensive mode of 
living: Menard sighed as he reflected upon the 
exceUent meals thiat were spread before him 
when the Baron was paymaster: and Frede- 
rick whispered to Dubourg, " My dear friend, 
in going on al laeh a rate with our money, 
we shonld not hare got yeiy fiur on our 
traTels." 

The Visconnt^s horses were sold; and an 
arrangement was made with a postmaster to 
furnish them with others to take them from 
Lyons to Qrenoble. 

" These an two haltt that eoet yoa dear, 
my lord," said Menard to Dubonrg: " first a 
travelling chariot with fifty thousand francs ; 
and now fifteen thonsand francs stolen in the 



streets! Travelling at this pace would mUi 
even your lordship !" 

" I am now at my ease, M. Menard," re- 
sponded Dubourg, " and defy any one to rob 
me. Socrates found his house large Enough 
to receive his friends: and I shall find mr 
purse sufficiently filled, as long as Frederick 
pays for me." 

To this observationM. Menard made no reply : « 
the simile did not appear to him a happy one. 

Instead of pursuing the road to Turin, Fre- 
derick followed that which led to Grenoble. 
He was desirous of visiting the latter town 
and its environs, especially the Chsrtreuse, 
the wild Appearance of which astounds and 
surprises the traveller at the same time. Du- 
bourg was in no hurry to visit Italy : it mat- 
tered little to him whither he went ; and since 
his last adventure, he no longer took upon 
himself to interfere with the arrangements. 
M. Menard was always submissiTO to the de- 
sires of his pupil : but at the mention of the 
word Chartreuse, he could not avoid shud- 
dering—for he was afraid that Frederick might 
take it into his head to turn anchorite, or 
lodge in a hermitage — a mode of life to which 
the worthy tutor had an immense aversion. 

As the travellers approached the banks of 
the Iser, ^e scenery became more and more 
picturesque, mountainous, and imposing. The 
plains were dotted with verdant groves ; and 
a thousand streamlets fiowed to the feet of the 
rocks, where they fur^ped the most beautiful 
cascades. The views on the banks of the 
Rhone are alike serious and majestic, and well 
calculated to lull the mind into those reveries 
which transport it afar from the din and bustle 
of great cities to the tranquil allurements oi 
the country. 

" How beautiful is this scenery !" exclaimed 
Frederick. "I find in it a certain charm 
which captivates my heart as well as my eyes. 
How delightful it is to walk in the shade of 
those inviting groves I" 

"To dream of Madame Demange— eh?" 
whispered Dubourg. 

" Oh no— my dear friend," returned Frede- 
rick. " I assure yon that her image has long 
been banished from my mind, as well as all 
those coquettes with whom I was acquainted 
in Paris." • 

" What do you think of, then, while yon 
are wandering about in your inviting groves?" 

"Alas! I scarcely know, Dubourg. I 
dream of a being whom I have not yet seen — 
a beautiful, affectionate, modest, and innocent 

firl, who knows how to love and to be faithful I 
t is my worshipped ideal !" 

" And I suppose you go to look for her on 
the banks of the river?" said Dubonrg. 

" I do look for her: I am waiting till acci- 
dent shall throw her in my way." 

" And if accident should make yon wait 
thirty yean or so, yon will both of you be a 
most interesting couple." 

" Oh ! Dubourg, how annoying are yonr ob« 
servationsi Ton have not the slightest idea 
of love I" exclaimed Frederick. 

" My dear Fred, love is a doll which eveiy 
one dresses np according to hlf own fantasy; 
is it not so, M. Menard f' 
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** Mj lord," answered the preceptor, ** I can-* 
not replj to the argnment." 

The trayellers stopped at Grenoble, and dis* 
missed the postilion and the horses they had 
hired. The hotel where they pnt np was not 
quite so elegant as the one at Lyons : bat they 
' were well fed — there was an abnndance of 
fish, poultry, and ezeellent wine— and M^ard 
and Dabonrg contriTed to make themselres 
comfortable. 

The momins after their arriyal, they all 
three proceeded to yisit the Chartrense. Da- 
bonrg, who had resumed his ineognitOf was 
more pleased with the society of the yonng 
Viiconnt than with that of Menard ; and the 
tutor himself not liking to be left alone at the 
inn, decided also upon forming one of the 
party,— althongh he was a Teiy bad walker, 
and Frederick, who ' wished to see erery- 
thing, had resolved |pon dispensing with a 
chaise. 

The Chartreuse, which they reached after a 
walk of about four hours, broke upon their 
view, surrounded by mountains corered with 
firs, fertile yaUeys, and beautiful pasture-lands. 
The road was cut out of a solid rock— a tre- 
mendous torrent on the left hand; and the 
rock itself upwards of sixty feet high, on the 
right. The trayeller there experiences sen- 
timents neyer felt before — a mixture of admi- 
ration and of awe— at the aspect of this wild 
p^ace. Frederick was indeed lost in wonder : 
babourg looked coolly about him; and M^ 
nard sighed: but the hospitable welcome 
which the trayellers receiyed at the Chartreuse 
cheered the spirits of the poor tutor, who, 
while he afpreed that the oonntry possessed 
some splendid yiews, preferred his own lodg- 
ings in the Bue BeUsy at Paris, to the most 
picturesque hermitage of the Chartreuse— 
where it was necessary to make constant ftuts. 
It was therefore with a great deal of plea- 
sore that Menard set out on his walk back 
to Grenoble, notwithstanding the kind pro- 
position of Frederick that they should all sleep 
at the Chartreuse, in order not to fatigue the 
tutor. Menard declared that he was not tired, 
and that four leagues did not alarm him : they 
accordingly set forth on thehr walk aftw 
dinner. 

They were still three leagues firom Grenoble 
when it was the hour of sunset — ^for Frede- 
rick stopped eyftry moment to admire a yal- 
ley, a windmill, or a charming landscape^ and 
to point them out to his companions ; and on 
each occasion Menard seated himself on the 
grass, and could scarcely be persuaded to re- 
same his walk. A yery little exercise fatigued 
the worthy man : he howeyer kept up his con- 
rage as well as he could, and took the liberty of 
supporting himsdf upon the arm of the Baron, 
who was the most good-natured person in the 
world when he did not giye himself the aire 
of a Palatine. 

The sound of yillago mono pretently fUl 
upon the ears of Ftederick. 

*' Let us proceed in this direotioB,'' taid he. 
" I see the peasants daneing on the men : 
let us witness this picture of rural oappi- 
ness." 

'* With pleasare," said Bubomrg. <«I should 



not be surprised to see some pretty girls 
amongst them." 

"AtaU eyents we shall be able to obtain 
refreshments," obeeryed M^ni^ 

The trayellers descended a hill, and soon 
found themselyes in a valley bounded with 
oak and firs, in which were assembled all the 
inhabitants of a beautiful village that was seen 
at a short distance. It was a holiday with the 
peasants of that neighbourhood, and dancing 
was the principal amusement they indulged in. 
A flute, a fiddle, and a tamborine formed aU 
their orchestra: but those instruments were 
sufficient to mark the time and cheer them 
in the dance. Pleasure was depicted upon 
eveiT countenance : the damsels were arrayed 
in their best apparel; and the peculiar garb 
of the peasant girls of that part of the country 
contributed much to enhance their natural 
beauty. The old people were seated at a little 
distance, and passed the time in conversing 
and drinking, while their children danced 
upon the green. 

Menard seated himself at a table, and called 
for some refreshment : Dubourg lounged about 
the green, whispering compliments in the ears 
of Sie pretty peasant-girls; — and Frederick, 
having contemplated the picture for a few 
minutes, loitered away from the scene, and 
followed the banks of a little river that me- 
.andered under the shade of weeping willows. 
The sound of the music already fell indistinctly 
upon his ears, when he thought of returning to 
his companions : but he stopped — for at a short 
distance from him was a young girl, seated 
upon the bank of the river, with her ejeB 
turned towards the valley. She smiled as she 
gased upon the peasants dancing in the dis- 
tance ; but in her smile, and in the expression 
of her eyes, there was something sweetly me- 
lancholy, which however appeared to be ha- 
bitual with her, and not the eff^ect of mere 
Eassing emotions. She was esarcely sixteen: 
er garb betokened poverty ; but the graceful- 
ness of her form could not be concealed by the 
homeliness of her attire. Beautiful curls of 
light brown hair floated on her neck, and were 

J»arted above a pale and open brow; her 
iaatnres were delicate— her mouth wore an ex- 
pression of amiability and innocence — her 
eyes, of a dark blue, were languishing and me- 
lancholy—and her complexion was clear and 
beautifol, but very pale. 

Frederick stopped to gaze upon that fair 
young giri : he could not take his eyes off her. 
Why was she seated on the bank of the river, 
while her companions enjoyed themselves in 
the valley? — ^why did her countenance wear 
an expression of soft melancholy ? Frederick 
had only seen her for a fiow minutes ; and al- 
ready did he feel interested in her welfare : he 
was anxious to know all that regarded her; it 
seemed to him as if his heart sympathised in 
the woes of that fair young damsel. 

At this moment sevend peasants passed 
along the bank of the river in their way to 
join the danoe. Frederick accosted them, 
pointed to the girl, and inquired who she was, 
and why she did not mingle in the village 
sports? The peasants turned round— oast a 
glance of commiseration upon the object of 




his solicitude— -And in ansi^er to his (^[aestioD, 
said, ** Oh ! sir, that poor creature never 
dances I It is Sister Anne I" 

Frederick, in astonishment, awaited a farther 
explanation: bat the peasants hastened to- 
wards the yalle/, repeating the words, '* It is 
Sister Anne I" 



The peasants passed on : but Frederick lin- 
gered in the shaae of the willows, which the 
rays of the setting sun now feebly irradiated. 
He kept his eyes fixed npon the fair girl, who 
did not however notice him; for being no 
longer able to see the dance, she had suffered 
her head to droop npon her bosom, and only 
gazed on the stream that flowed at her feet. 

What meant the peasants by the words, <<It 
is Sister Anne! the noor creatnre does not 
dance !" The tone of pity in which these ob- \ 
servations were uttered, forcibly struck the | 
young Viscount, The peasants seemed to feel 
for the sweet girl, and yet appeared to consider 
it quite natural that sh^ should not mingle in 
the sports of her companions. What grief— 
what sorrow could have banished that fair 
creature from the scene of mirth ? Though a 
soft melancholy sat on her countenance, she 
did not seem as if she were a prey to recent 
woes : on the contrary, she was calm and 
tranqnil : she smiled at the stream which rip- 
pled past ; and her soul appeared as pure as 
the water which reflected her image. It struck 
Frederick that there was something mysterious 
about this girl ; and he longed to ascertain 
the truth. He therefore advanced gently, and 
stood close by her side before she raised her 
eyes. 

" Do you not take example from your com- 
panions,^ said Frederick in a tone of softness 
and kindness, ''and mingle in the innocent 
recreations of the village ? The young men 
and damsels are dancing at a little distance ; 
andvouare alone in this spot*' 

Wnen the sound of Frederick's voice fell 
npon her ears, the girl turned her head, and 
made a movement of terror : but his kind tone 
and look inspired her with confidence; and 
she contented herself by rising from the bank 
on which she was seated. 

''Have yon anything to vex and trouble 
yon?" inquired ^Frederick: "any concealed 
sorrow? So young, and to be already ac- 
qoainted with affliction ? Ah I if it were in 
my power to alleviate your woe, how happy 
should I be 1" 

The fair girl cast a sorrowful look upon 
Frederick — a look in which monmfnlness and 
gratitude were alike expressed. She fixed her 
beautifal eyes for a moment upon the Vis- 
count— cnrtsied to him— and was about to 
depart from the spot where they stood, when 
h« detained her gently by the hand. She ap- 

Cred surprised, and even alarmed; and 
tUy withdrew her Jxand from that of the 
young man who already pressed it warmly. 

** I on are about to retire from my sight," 
said Frederick ; '* and yon do not answer my 
qnaatioas ? Yon will not raeak to me ?" 

The ayee of the girl sadden^ baeame osore 
«xpc«MiTes m nj of inefrablo fwaetnets and 



melancholy animated those dark blue orbs ; 
and large tears chased each other down her 
cheeks. 

" You weep I and I am the cause of your 
sorrow?'' cried Frederick, again seising the 
girl's hand, while she made significant signs to 
assure him that he had not awoke the grief 
which filled her bosom. She smiled too 
amidst her tears : then suddenly disengaging 
her hand from Frederick's grasp, gained the 
recesses of the adjacent wood, and, light as 
the fawn, disappeared from his sight. 

He at first made a motion to follow her : 
but it was already dark, and he could not see 
which road she had taken. He reiurned to 
the bank of the river, and stopped at the place 
where he had first seen her. He could not as 
yet satisfy himself concerning the nature of 
the emotions which he experienced : but he 
felt for that young girl a sentiment more 
tender and far more lively than any that he 
had ever previously entertained for another 
woman. In losing sight ot her, his heart beat 
with violence ; and it already appeared as if 
she were in some way identified with his hap- 
piness. What grace, what charms did that 
young girl possess ! But why that sorrow and 
that silence ? Th^ called her " Sister Anne :" 
what was the meaning of this name? She 
could not belong to any religious order, be- 
cause her dress was not that of a nun ; — and 
she was evidently her own mistress in the open, 
country. A mystery surrounded her I 

'' Charming creature I" thought Frederick, 
"I am determined to discover all that regards 
thee," he added, as he looked towards the 
wood in which she had disappeared. " I must 
see thee again, and soothe thy sorrows 1 I 
feel that I already love theel Yes, I love 
thee— not as I love those heartless coquettes 
whose only delight was to deceive me — but as 
thou deservest to be loved ; for in thine eyes 
I read naught save innocence and candour 1 
Ail ! if thou can'st only love me in return, 
how happy shall I be !" 

But it was now dark; and Frederick was 
obliged to rcyoin his friends. He left with 
regret the weeping willows, amongst which he 
hH. discovered Sister Anne; jmd as he re- 
turned to the valley, he said to himself, "I 
shall see her again--Ohl I most see her once 
more. But I will not speak of her to Du- 
bourg: he would laugh at me.* He thinks all 
women are alike: — he has no idea of love. 
Poor girl I I will yet ascertain why she does 
not mingle in the sports of her companions." 

The dance was spirited — the peasants aban- 
doned themselves to the recreation which costo 
so little ; and joy was depicted on every eoun- 
tenance. The songs of those who were drink- 
ing mingled with the sounds of the fiddle and 
the tamborine: the young men pressed the 
hands of the girls whom they loved; while 
the voung girls smiled npon their lovers, and 
mothers earassed their children^ and old men 
paid their respects to the bottle. Every one 
smiled upon the object he loved the most, 
as if to express thanks for the happiness af- 
forded him. 

M.Me'nard, who was seated between two 
imUnduals famone fbt the great quantity of 
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liquor they drank upon these occasions, listened 
Very quietly to the conversation carried on 
around him, and regaled himself with a cold 
fowl and a salad : for in the village the cere- 
monies of great cities ere forgotten, and Me- 
nard was never punctilious when it was im- 
politic to he so : — or, in other words, he never 
failed to suhmit to the necessities imposed by 
the cravings of appetite. Dubourg forgot his 
assumed titles of nobility, and hastened to join 
the dance. He selected a pretty brunette, 
whose large dark eyes, fine teeth, and hand- 
some figure did not fail to captivate her part- 
ner. The peasant* girl danced with the gen- 
tleman without testifying the slightest timi- 
dity : she did not bestow less animation upon 
the dance ; on the contrary — it was she who 
whispered to her partner, " You do not jump 
about enough I" Dubourg had thought it right 
to display his Parisian style of dancing : but 
in the country the mincing steps of fashion 
appeared to be nothing more than a lounging 
walk ; and the pretty brunette exclaimed from 
time to time, " I wish you could dance better 
than that! What is the use of walking about 
as if you were afraid of tiring yourself? If 
you don't know how to behave beiter than 
this, I must find another partner." 

Dubourg, who did not choose to dispense 
with the society of the pretty tirunette, com- 
menced the most extraordinary antics to amuse 
her. Menard, who perceived all that passed 
from the table where he was seated, said to his 
neighbours, " There — ^you see the Baron Po- 
toski dancing a Polish fling with your damsels. 
Look at his lordship I That is the way they 
dance in Cracow, and on Mount Krapack. 
How noble, how graceful are all his gestures I 
What beautiful steps he describes as if quite 
involuntarily 1" 

The rustics to whom Mifnard addressed him- 
self, did not understand a word of this dis- 
course. But Dubourg's partner was satisfied ; 
and he, perceiving that the pretty brunette 
was in a good humour, attempted to steal a 
kiss ; whereupon she boxed his ears soundly : 
for the peasant- girls in the neighbourhood of 
Grenoble do not resemble those in the vicinity 
of Paris. 

Frederick returned to the green where the 
peasants ^ere dancing. But he did not now 
observe the animated picture before him : he 
fancied that he was again amongst the weeping 
willows, and that he saw the young damsel on 
the banks of the river. At length Dubourg 
approached him. He had quitted the pretty 
brunette, because the leaps and the flings of 
the village dance fatigued him, and instead of 
being recompensed for his exer|ions by a kiss, 
he received nothing but boxes oti the ears to 
cool his ardour. 

"Where have you been ?" said he to Fre- 
derick. " You left us at the most interesting 
period of the evening^s amusement.*' 

"I took a walk to a distance," answered 
Frederick. 

"What an intrepid walker you are 1" cried 
Dubourg. "But I think it is now time to 
return to Grenoble, whence we are still three 
leagues distant." 



Dubourg upon the mode in which he danced 

the Polish fling. Frederick inquired whicn 

the shortest road; and a peasant-boy 



was 

offered to conduct the gentlemen to Grenoble. 
But Menard did not appear equal to the task 
of walking three leagues; and Dubourg him? 
self was intimidated by the distance. The 
boy proposed to accommodate the travel- 
lers with his cart'horse, on condition they 
would not make him gallop. The offer wai 
accepted by Dubourg and Menard with the 
utmost delight: the latter mounted behind, 
and Dubourg before; and while the worthy 
tutor held tight to his companion, Frederick 
walked by the side— and thus the cavalcade 
moved on. The moon shone upon the green 
fields. The weather was magnificent: the 
woods of pine-trees extended along the road 
to the left of the travellets ; and the hammer 
of the blacksmith alone broke upon the silence 
of the night. Occasionally, as they passed a 
forge, the brilliansy of the furnace outshone 
the silver light of the moon, and threw a broad 
glare upon the scene around ; and from time 
to time the voices of the workmen mingled 
with the monotonous din of the hammer. 

" Do you hear the Cyclops working at the 
thunders of Jupiter?'* inquired Dubourg of 
Meaard. 

** Not for all the wealth of Pern would I find 
myself alone with these fellows in the middle 
of the night," returned the tutor ; and he gave 
a blow with his heel to the cart-horse-* but the 
animal did not proceed any quicker on that 
account. 

Dubourg and Menard were a little in the 
rear of Frederick and the boy ; because the 
cart-horse could not advance very rapidly upon 
the rocky road. Frederick walked in front, 
accompanied by the guide, who was about 
twelve years of age— open-hearted and inge- 
nuous, like the geuerality of mountaineers. 

" What is the name of the village we have 
just left ?" inquired Frederick of the little boy* 
" Yizille, sir," was the answer. " It is the 
prettiest hamlet in the neighbourhood of 
Grenoble." 
" You live there ?" asked Frederick. 
" I was bom there, and have lived in the 
same cottage since my birth." 

"And do you know " 

But before Frederick finished the sentence, 
he turned to see it his companions could over- 
hear him. They were, however, at least fifty 
paces in the rear. Dubourg was talking about 
Brittany to M. Menard, and explaining to him 
how the inhabitants of that district lived. Fre- 
derick was satisfied he might converse with 
the guide without the apprehension that Dn- 
bourg would overhear him. " Do you know 
at Yizille a young damsel whom they call 
Sister Anne ?" demanded Frederick. 

" Sister Anne I Oh, to be sure, I know her,** 
returned the boy. " She does not live quite 
in the village : but her hat is not far distant. 
Poor Sister Anne 1 there are very few people 
about here who don't know Sister Anne 1" 

" You also appear to pity her ?" exclaimed 
Frederick. " Is she unhappy ?" 



" She most be," responded the boy. '* Her 
They rejoined Menard, who complimented I history is yeiy tonching I" 
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** Do yon Imow it?** asked the yoang Vif- 
connt. 

" Oh ! yei, lir: my mother has told it to me 
a hundred times. Every one knows it at 
Viaille." 

*' Tell me that history, my boy," said Fre- 
derick : *' tell me all you know about Sister 
Anne.** 

As Frederick uttered these words, he placed 
a piece of money in the hand of the boy, who 
was quite surprised at beiuff remunerated for 
so simple a thing. Frederick, however, inter- 
rupted his expressions of gratitude ; and the 
guide commenced his narratiye, which the 
young Viscount, who walked close by his side 
in order not to lose a single word, drank in 
with greedy ears. 

It appeared that Sister Anne was the daugh- 
ter of a lady who was known by the inhabit- 
ants of Yizille by the name of Clotilda, and 
who was not only very beautiful, but also en- 
. dowed with a kind and sweet disposition. It 
further appeared that this Clotilda was the 
daughter of rich parents, and had not been 
brought up as a country girl. She possessed 
great talents, and yet chose the humb)e cot- 
tage as a residence with her husband. It was 
reported that her marriage was entirely a love- 
match, and that the charming Clotilda had 
preferred a hut with the husband of her choice 
to a richer suitor who could hare established 
her in a fine mansion. She and her husband 
lived for some time very happily in the little 
village of Yizille. Their first- bom child was 
Sister Anne, who bore a striking resemblance 
to her mother. Four years 'after the birth of 
Anne, the happy couple were blest with an- 
other 'pledge of their affection: This time it 
was a boy ; and the parents were delighted. 
Little Anne herself shared in the pleasure thus 
experienced, and was unremitting in her child- 
ish attentions to her infant brother. But dis- 
tress soon overtook that poor and hitherto 
happy family. A hurriciine laid waste their 
land— they lost their harvest — Clotilda was 
seized with a sudden illness — and her husband, 
in order to procure the necessaries to support 
his wife and little ones^ was obliged to enlist 
as a soldier. He did enlist — gave the bounty- 
money to Clotilda — and departed, having en- 
joined his wife to take care of his poor chil- 
dren. 

The grief attending this separation^ for a 
long time prevented Clotilda from working; 
and little Anne, during her mother s indispo- 
sition, devoted herself entirely to her brother, 
whom she loved with all her soul. Often and 
often did her mother say to her, " Take care 
of your little brother, ray dearest Anne. Alas ! 
in a short time you will perhaps be his only 
support " 

A year passed ; and during that period Clo- 
tilda received many letters from her absent 
husband. But at last those letters suddenly 
ceased— and a battle had taken place ; for in 
those times battles were of frequent occurrence 
with the French armies. The husband of poor 
Clotilda had been killed in the fi^ht. The 
tidings of his death were received m the Til- 
lage, but no one had courage enough to break 
them to the young widow ; and Clotilda was 



in daily expectation of hearing from her bus* 
band — when, alas I he had long ceased to 
exist. 

The poor creature went every morning to 
the top of a neighbouring hill, whence she 
could perceive the road which her husband 
must take upon his return. Often did she pass 
the whole day, seated at the foot of a tree, 
with her eyes turned towards the road in which 
she had seen her beloved for the last time. 
When the peasants espied Clotilda upon the 
hill, they hastened to console her. They spoke 
to her of her children t but she answered sor* 
rowfully, "Anne is with her brother, and does 
not leave him : she will be a second mother to 
the poor little boy." 

And, indeed, the young girl^ who was then 
only seven, already surprised the whole village 
by her tenderness and attachment to her 
brother. The poor infant saw no one but Anne 
during a considerable portion of the day ; but 
he wanted for nothing. His sister Anne took 
care of him — cradled— rocked — caressed — and 
played with him, and anticipated his slightest 
wish. Hence was it that the name of his 
sister Anne was the first word which Uie little 
boy could utter ; and on that account the 
appellation of Sister Anne was invariably be- 
stowed upon that model of girlish tenderness 
and love. She retained it ever afterwards. 

One day, according to custom, Clotilda was 
at her usual place upon the hill ; and Sister 
Anne was alone with her brother in the hut. 
At the time when her mother was wont to re- 
turn home for the evening, the children were 
surprised that she did not make her appear-' 
ance. The little boy continued to play, casting 
anxious glances towards the country, exclaim- 
ing from time to time, "Mamma does not 
come back !" 

The night came, and Clotilda was still 
absent. If Anne had been alone, she could 
have hastened to the village to seek her 
mother ; but she would not leave her brother. 
Oh ! no — she could not leave him — he was the 
treasure that had been confided to her : — ^from 
him she could not find it in her heart to tear 
herself away I Sister Anne at length resolved 
upon putting her brother to bed. He was only 
th^ee years old, and stood in need of rest, while 
she waited for their mother. Hour after hoar 
passed away ; and the anxiety of the poor girl 
increased every minute. Her eyes were suf- 
fused in tears — ^her bosom heaved— and sobs 
escaped her lips, as she murmured again and 
again, " Mamma does not come I She cannot 
have abandoned us I" 

To increase her anxiety and alarm, a terrible 
storm broke over the village. The thunder 
rolled with a dreadful noise : Sister Anne was 
frightened; — she placed her head upon the 
piUow whioh supported that of her orother, 
and called for her mother! Suddenly the 
thunder fell with a din which echoed through- 
out the village. Sister Anne, dismayed by the 
Tiolence of the noise, remained some time un- 
able to open her eves. But when she at length 
so far recoTered ner presence of mind as to 
look around her, she saw a thick smoke issuing 
from a comer of the cottage. She almost 
fainted with alarm, and was nearly suffocated 
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hy the fames of the smoke, which increased in 
thickness eyeif moment. Anne ran to the 
window — the flames circled aronnd the exterior 
of the hnt, and closed the passages with their 
harriers of fire. Alas ! the thnuder had fallen 
upon the roof of the cottage ; and on every 
side were the poor children completely hemmed 
in. 

The little girl only thonght of her brother, 
whom she snatched from his cradle, ana 
rocked in her arms, uttering piercing cries at 
the same time. Alas ! the danger redoubled — 
•he lost all power of attempting another escape 
— the smoke suffocated her — ^it was in rain she 
endeavoured to call for assistance: the could 
not I But the inhabitants of the village ran to 
th^ hnty which they could not however save 
from the devastating flames. They endea- 
voured to rescue the children: and after a 
considerable degree of difficulty succeeded in 
forcing an entrance to Sister Anne's room. 
They found her under her mother^s bed with 
her brother in her arms ; and she was pressing 
the dear infant to her bosom in all the anguish 
of despair. Useless were her endeavours to 
save that dear brother— the poor child soon 
ceased to exist I Sister Anne, who had fainted 
the moment she was brought from the hut, 
was at length recalled to 11^9 : but no one can 
depict the astonishment and srief which seized 
on all present at Uiat dreaaful scene, when 
they discovered that the horror she had under- 
gone, and the constitutional revolution she had 
so suddenly experienced, had deprived her of 
the use of speecn ! She opened her mouth — a 
few unmeaning cries and sounds alone issued 
from her lips. From that moment the poor 
girl had never spoken more ! 

When the little guide anived at this portion 
of his narrative, the substance of which we 
have faithfully detailed in o«r own language, — 
Frederick was no longer at a loss to compre- 
hend the cause of that melancholy which was 
so deeply impressed on the poor girl's co«n« 
tenance. 

Sister Anne was dumb; and all that art 
and skill could do had been tried to restore 
her to speech, without suecesti The physicians 
of that part of the country had gratuitously 
attended on her ; and they declared that the 
extent of the alarm and the despair which she 
experienced when her yo«og brother clnn^ to 
her vainly in the moment of peril, had deprwd 
her of that /acuity which a ainrntr aeddtnt eaukt 
ahru restore. But the poor girl possessed a 
heart which knew how |o feel the misfortimee 
that had encompassed her ; and she was en- 
abled to express by signs the magnitude of 
her griefs. For many years did she deplore 
the Idnd parents and the much-loved brother 
whom she had lost; for Clotilda had herself 
succumbed to the weight of her affliction, and 
was found a corpse at the foot of the tree, on 
the top of the hill, the same night which had 
been so fatal to her children I 

The storm had deprived Anne of the only 
asylum which remained to her. But the in- 
habitants of the village made a subscription to 
assist the poor girl; and an excellent old 
woman called Dame Margaret, who inhabited 
a hut in the wood adjoining the valley, took 



care of Anne, and adopted her as her daughter. 
Dame Margaret was very poor; but by the aid 
ot the worthy inhabitants of the village, Anne 
purchased a cow and some goats. 

For some years she seemed incapable of 
working or of exerting her physical or moral 
energies. She passed entire days seated upon 
the bank of the river, or in the wood, without 
paying the least attention to anything that was 
said to her. She only knew how to deplore 
the loss of her parents and her brother. At 
the time when Frederick first saw her, she was 
more tranquil and resigned : the lapse of years 
had soothed her affliction, and she at length 
became grateful for anything that was done 
for her. She devoted herself to work, and 
showed the greatest respect for the excellent 
Dame Margaret, who was very* old, and never 
left her but at the period of which we are 
speaking. 

In a word, Anne was docile, kind, and open- 
hearted. She sometimes smiled ; but her 
smiles were ever melancholy and expressive of 
sorrow. At the sight of a little boy about the 
age of her brother, she would weepi siffh, and 
feel as if she were about to faint. She was 
now sixteen ; and although she eould not 
speak, she made herself inteUigible by signs : 
her ejea were not less expressive than her ges- 
tures. The peasants unaeistood her perfectly 
well; and the gossips of Viztlleiiclared that 
her incapability of speech was iBimore to be 
regrettea, as the power to unbufwn her woes 
would do her so much good !" 

*' Poor girl I*' murmured Frederick, when the 
boy had brought his narrative to a conclusion. 
"Yes — her misfortune is indeed to be re- 
gretted I How sweet would be her voice, were 
she able to make use of it ! How I should re- 
joice to hear her speak I But I feel that her 
defect renders her all the more interesting in 
my eyes I And you say that she lives in yon- 
der wood ?*• 

•*Yet, sir,* returned the boy: "it is very 
easy to find the cottage inhabited by her and 
Dame Margaret, by following the path that 
leads to the wood fitom the thicket of weeping 
willows* On your left hand there is a bam : 
—you then descend a little hill, and the hut is 
before you.** 

** A thousand thanks, my boy, far all the in- 
Ibrmation you have afforded me,*' said Fre- 
derick. 

" Bat here we are at Grenoble, rir," cried 
the boy. "^Ton 'do not require me any 
longer r* 

" No : take this in addition to what I have 
already given you," returned Frederick. 

" If eveV you want any one at the village, 
sir," rejoined the boy, " I hope you will think 
of me. My name is JuUan.** 

"Good," said Frederick. " I shall not foc^ 
get." 

The two horsemen dismounted from their 
animal ; and the boy took their place. Fre- 
derick, whose mind was bent upon all that the 
guide had told him relative to Sister Anne, 
walked in silence by the side of his two com- 
panions, *who entered Grenoble in discussing 
the manner to dress a duck with olives — a 
subject which had already occupied them more 




than half-an-boar, — Dabourg recapitQlatine 
the method adopted in Brittany, and M^aard 
citing receipts which he had formerly read in 
some cookery book. 

On their return to the inn, they repaired to 
their respective chambers. Bat it was not 
sleep alone which Frederick foond when he 
Bonght his conch : the image of the yonog girl 
hannted Ins imagination ; be thought of her 
history-'^-of the sorrows she had experienced ; 
and he said to himself, as he sank into slumber, 
<* How- tenderly she must have loTed her 
brother ! What a heart mnst she possess I and 
how devotedly will she love the one who is des- 
tined to experience her affection I Oh I what 
pleasure to inspire such a being with love ! 
what delight to read t£e secret in those eyes 
which so well supply the organ she has lost 1" 

This idea occupied the dreams of Frederick 
throughout the night. At daybreak he rose ; 
and leaving his friends to enjoy the sweets of 
that repose which had deserted his own pillow, 
he hired a horse and hastened along the road 
to Visille at full gallop. 

Love is the deity who most effectually 
eharms our leisure moments : he annihilates 
distance, passes over space, and deceives the 
course of time. A lover is never wearied, even 
when his passion is not requited. Hopes, 
plans, and memories, continually cheer the 
loving heart. Love is the god of all nations 
and of all classes : he rules in the hut as well 
as in the palace. Love asserts his empire upon 
the moss of the wild common, and on the 
downy bed; and many have not hesitated to 
assert that the village peasant loves more sin- 
cerely than the city lord, or at least that the 
passion of the former is more natural. 

Frederick soon arrived at the valley where 
he saw the peasants dancing on the previous 
evening, but which was now a» silent as the 
rest of the couuiry around. Three or four 
labourers were travensiog it in their way to 
their work ; a few peasant girls were occupied 
here and there in culiivaiing their little gar- 
dens. At Yizillc, the enjoyments uf the even- 
ing did not interfere wiih the tuiU of the next 
mornins. The poor creatures still amused 
themselves in conversing upon the rastic fes- 
tival which would only return the following 
year : but the time passed rapidly with them 
— they had so many means to employ it 1 

Frederick hastened towards the avenue 
formed by the weeping willows. He dis- 
mounted from his horse, fastened it to a tree, 
and proceeded along the path which led to- 
wards the wood. Ue obiservod that the young 
girl was not on the bank of the river in the 
spot where he had seen her the previous even- 
/ iog, and he recollected the information the boy 
had given him concerning the place. He 
reached the wood , and there everything was 
calm and tranquil : the dark foliage of the fir- 
trees formed a thick screen against the beams 
of the orb of day. At length Frederick found 
himself upon the grass ; he descended a hill — 
and a small cottage met his eyes. The wood 
with which the hut was built had decayed in 
many places ; and the roof of the shed seemed 
ready to fall in. A fence surrounded the gar- 
ddo; and even this barrier was broken in 



several parts. Frederick's heart sank within 
him when his eyes surveyed this hut, which 
seemed to indicate an indigence amonntins to 
almost a privation of the necessaries of lim. 

*' It is there that she dwells 1" said he: **i% 
is there that she has lived since the age of 
seven, in comparative solitude and want 1 root 
girl 1 when your admirable devotion, and when 
the misfortune which resulted from it, ren"> 
dered you worthy of genend adoration, yoa 
only found this miserable cabin wherein to 
deplore yoar parents and your brother! And 
you were happy perhaps in being ensured an 
asylum and a meal I" 

Frederick was leaning against a tree, as he 
contemplated the hovel : his heart was too full 
to allow him to advance towards it;— 'he sighed 
and said tP himself, ^* She is there I" 

A few minutes passed, and suddenly the 
door of the cottage was opened. A girl ap- 

? eared upon the threshold : it was Sister Anne I 
'he gloomy appearance of the scene, the 
sombre aspect of the wood, and the poverty of 
the hut, all disappeared in a moment; the pre- 
sence of the damsel immediately iUuminated 
the whole 1 The object whom we love can 
produce effects which appear to be the offspring 
of enchantment: she bestows a charm on 
everything around ! 

Sister Anne had re-entered the hut: but she 
soon came out again ; and this time she was 
attended by the four goats which formed her 
flock. There was a cow in a yard adjoining 
the little garden : she caressed it as she passed, 
and s«emed to promise to return soon. Then, 
driving her goats towards the hill where the 
grass grew in abundance, the fair dumb girl 
walked gently after them, her head bent upon 
her bosom, and her eyes cast down. Frederick 
remained leaning against the tree which almost 
concealed him from the view of Sister Anne» 
But not a movement of her's was lost upon 
him. As she went towards the hill, he followed 
her at a short distance: he longed to be near 
lier, and to speak to her ;— but he was afraid 
of alarming her by appearing too abruptly. 
She seemed so timid that he feared her taking 
to flight again. .In a few minutes she seated 
herself upon the green sward; and taking 
from her basket a piece of brown bread and 
some figs, commenced her morning meal. 
Frederick drew a little nearer : in a moment 
he was close beside her ; and when she tnmed 
her head to look for one of her goats, her eyes 
rested upon the same young gentleman whom 
she had seen on the preceding evening. She 
started — l/iit rather in a manner which indi- 
cated surprise than alarm ; for there was no- 
thing about Frederick to terrifjr her. Standing 
before her, but appearing to be embarrassed, 
his looks were tender and bashful; and his 
countenance expressed the deep interest with 
which she had inspired him. 

Sister Anne was at first inclined to rise and 
retire to a little distance : but the young Vis- 
count exclaimed, *'Ohl do not avoid me I I 
should be nnhappy indeed, were I to alarm 
you." 

The damsel's lips relaxed into a sweet and 
animated smile ; and gently shaking her head, 
she intimated that she ^ af not afraid. 
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1 flaw Ton yesterday on the bank of the 
rirer/* conlinved Frederick, approaching nearer 
•till to the beantifnl mnte, who looked at hun 
ior a moment — then smiled to testify her re- 
collection of the meeting, and cast down her 
ejes as before. 

'*Yoa recollect me?" continued Frederick. 
" Oh ! nerer for a moment has your image left 
my memory t Conld I be otherwise than cap- 
tivated by the sight of snch gracefulness of 
form and snch loveliness of feature ?" 

Sister Anne listened to him with amaze- 
ment:— all he said was totally new to her. 
The yoang Visconnt seated himself upon the 
grass at a short distance from the spot which 
she oocnpied. His conduct seemed to sur- 
prise the loyely mute — and she again regarded 
him with a timid glance : bat the expression 
of his countenance speedily reassured her. 
She east down her eyes: Frederick never- 
theless perceived that she awaited with sus- 
pense the moment when he should again ad- 
dress her. 

** When I saw yon yesterday," he resumed, 
** I ezperieneed for you the ^most tender in- 
terest: but how has it increased since I learnt 
your sad history I Alas, poor girl 1 I am ac- 
quainted with your sorrows, and the cause of 
your woes !" 

The countenance of the' beautiful dumb 
maiden assumed an expression of the most 
acute affliction : a terrible reminiscence ap- 
peared to agitate her, — she heaved deep sighs, 
raised her eves to heaven, then turned them 
again towards the earth ; and a torrent of tears 
inundated her cheeks. 

Frederick drew near her. He passed his 
arm gently round her waist, and taking one of 
her hands, placed it upon his heart. 

" I have awakened your sorrows," he said ; 
^ but I hope you will pardon mo! Oh! why 
cannoi I enable you to forget all jour cares ? 
whv cannot I make yon entirely happy ? Poor 
girl! let me wipe away your tears! From 
this moment you are no longer alone upon 
the earth: you have a friend who will never 
forget yon! There exists a heart that will 
beat in sympathy with your's, as long as you 
live. Anne-ndear ffirl — let me love you — let 
me share your troubles and' your torments — 
think of yon without ceasing—see you every 
day] Do not' refuse me this favour— or I 
shall be very, very unhappy !" 

Frederick spoke with enthusiastic warmth ; 
his heart glowed with passion, and his voice 
was softened by the same ioflueqce. The 
young nnite at first listened to him with sur- 
prise : a sentiment, till that moment unknown, 
perplexed her; she endeavoured to withdraw 
her hand — she had not the power : Frederick 
ceased speidiing— and she listened still ! In a 
few moments, the idea of her situation and of 
her misfortune destroyed the charm which she 
had experienced. She cast a sorrowful look 
ii()on Frederick ; and then glancing towards 
herself more sadljr still, she withdrew her own 
hand, and, repulsuis his, seemed to say, as she 
•hook her head, ** No— yon caimot love me :< 
I am too unfortunate !" 

FKderick understood her meaning ; he again 
pressed the young girPs hand to his heart. 



pointed to the* cottage, ond said, ** With you 
I should be happy to dwell in yonder hutP* 

At that moment the sound of a little bell 
fell upon Frederick's ears. It was the signal 
to announce to Anne that Dame Margaret had 
risen from her bed. She hastened to collect 
her goats, and to repair to the hovel. 

** Shall yon come back?" said Frederick. 
'* Oh ! let me see you again to-day!" 

She pointed to the sun, the rays of which 
penetrated the foliage— And then turned her 
hand towards the earth, slowly casting down 
her eyes at the same time. 

''At sunset you will be on the bank of the 
river, by the willows !" said Frederick. 

Sister Anne made an affirmative sign ; then, 
driving her goats before her, she hastened to 
the cottage. But as she stood upon the thresh- 
old for a moment, she turned her head towards 
Frederick — smiled sweetly upon him — and dis- 
appeared. That smile and that look trans- 
ported the young nobleman: he was already 
no stranger in the eyes of Sister Anne ! This 
idea enchanted him ; when a man is in love it 
requires so little to make him happy ! 

Frederick hastened to the place where ho 
had left his horse. Should he return to Ore- 
noble, and retrace his steps in the evening to 
the cottage ? No — it appeared to him to bo 
more natural to remain at the village, to obtain 
a repast at the rustic inn, and then loiter for 
the remainder of the day about the hut where 
Sister Anne dwelt. Little did it matter to him 
what his companions mighc think or say of hifnl 
They must accustom themselves to the fre- 
quency of his absence; for Frederick felt 
assured that he should return often to Viztlle— 
or rather that he would not leave it CNften to re- 
trace his steps to Grenoble. All he loved Uved 
in a little wood near the village : — Sister Anno 
was already everything to him ! He thought 
not of the future— of his rank—nor of the 
projects of his father : ho saw only her — ^was 
resoUed to li?e for her alone ! It is true that 
his love only dated from the previous evenings 
and that he was but twenty years of age ! 

In the village, whither he proceeded to rest ' 
and refresh himself, Sister Anne was again 
the subject of his conversation ; and every one 
was delighted to corroborate all he had heard 
relative to her virtues, her kindness, the mild-. 
ness of her disposition, and the sensitiveness 
of her mind: but all the peasants concluded 
their observations with the same remark. 

"The poor creature," said they, ''stands a 
great chance of remaining all her life in that 
miserable hut : for who would many a domb 
girl?" 

Frederick made no reply to this question : 
but he thought within himself that he pre- 
ferred the young mute of the wood to all the 
fine ladies of* Paris, with their sumptuous 
attire, their attractions, and their accomplish- 
ments. 

The young man was enabled to make a 
comfortable repast at the viUaffO inn. Ho 
ordered his horse to be fed, and then retraced 
his steps to the wood. He again tied his horse to 
a tree, and proceeded towards the cottage. It 
was scMcely two o'clock, and several weanr 
hdnrs yet remained till sunset. Bat Fredecm 
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hoped, by loitering ronnd the hut, to catch a 
glimpse of Sieter Anne ; and that would inspire 
him with patience to wait till the evening. As 
he drew near the fence which surrounded the 
little garden, and which was only four feet high, 
it was easy for him with one glance to embrace 
the whole extent of Dame Margaret's free- 
hold. The garden was small, but it was laid 
oat to the heat advantage : several fruit-trees, 
a few vines, vegetables, and flowers, mingled 
together in that narrctw space where nature was 
allowed to follow all her caprices. 

Frederick ventured to look over the fence 
with considerable caution ; and he discovered 
an old woman seated under a fig-tree. She 
was decrepit with years : but her looks denoted 
calmness and tranquillity of soul. Frederick 
contemplated her some time with the deepest 
respect : she it was who had taken care of 
Anne and supplied the place of a mother to 
the young orphan ! The countenance of the 
old woman became suddenly animated; and 
Sister Anne advanced towards her, bearing a 
wooden bowl, full of milk, and which she 
placed upon the old woman's knees. Mar- 
paret patted the cheek of the lovely muto, say- 
ing, ''Thank you, my dear child. Seat your- 
self here ;'-yoa know that I love to see you by 
me while I eat my homely fare." 

Sister Anne sat down upon a little stool at 
Margaret's feet, and seemed to anticipate her 
slightest wants. Occasionally she took her 
old friend's hand, and kissed it with the 
greatest respect. Frederick remained rooted 
to the spot : he would have gladly passed hours 
in the contemplation of that picture. But, at 
length, the old woman, having terminated her 
repast, which consisted of milk, bread, and 
fruits, rose; and aided by Sister Anne, she 
walked three or four times round the garden. 
Frederick stooped down to conceal himself, 
when thoy passed by him : but he noticed that 
Anne occaisionallx cast a furtive glance to- 
I wards the wood, as if she were looking for 
I some one. If that glance were for him— Oh I 
how happy should he be I and his heart enter- 
tained the secret hope that it was so I He was 
half-inclined to rush into the garden, and cast 
himself at the feet of the beautiful mute : the 
presence of Margaret alone prevented him. 

They soon entered the hut once more. Fre- 
derick turned from the spot, and went to 
wander in the wood. Everything recalled the 
dumb orphan to his mind : every tree, every 
bush spoke to him of Anne I It was in that 
wood she had lived upwards of nine years 1 Her 
feet had trodden on the turf— and her eyes had 
looked upon everything that he beheld also ! 

Frederick descended slowly to the river, and 
seated himself on the spot where he had seen 
Sister Anne for the first time. A long interval 
nust elapse before she could join him there : 
10 he took out his pencil and pocket-book, and 
•egan to compose. To compose what ? verses 
t> Sister Anne 1 Are not all lovers poets ? 
tid are pot all poets more eloquent when they 
re in love? Every one knows the verses 
^ch TibuUus wrote upon Delia ; Ovid im- 
prt^Kzed Julia; and Orphans enchanted the 
iiTemal deities by his song when he descended 
tothe realms to letch hack his EuiydlM. 



Love tuned the lyre of Anacreon — love in- 
spired the verse of Sappho. The charms of 
Lesbia warmed the heart of Catullus, as the 
beauties of Cynthia imparted additional sweets 
to the poems of Propertius. It was to Laura 
that Petrarch was indebted for a portion of his 
renown : without her he might have been a 
poet, but would he have so well depicted the 
traits of love ? Eucharis, Eleonora — ^to you 
do we owe the tender elegies of Bertin and the 
graceful verses of Parny I 

The time passes quickly away when we are 
composing verses to the memory of those of 
whom we are enamoured. Frederick, bending 
over his tablets, was writing still, when a slight 
sound feirupon his ear: he turned his head-— 
Sister Anne was behind him — and she gazed 
upon his occupation with curiosity. She blushed 
when her eyes encountered those of Frederick : 
but Frederick reassured her, and having made 
her sit by his side, read to her what ne had 
composed. Sister Anne did not comprehend 
even the meaning of poetry : but in the lines 
which the young Count read to her, she under- 
stood his meaning right well. The heart is the 
key to the understanding in women who are 
not acquainted with ceremony and fashion: 
it is the exact contrary with the ladies of high 
life. 

The damsel was already less timid and less 
reserved in the presence of Frederick. At 
sixteen, acquaintances are soon formed ; and 
Frederick seemed to her so mild, so kind, and 
tender ! He commiserated her — ^he felt inter- 
ested in her ; and the poor orphan was quite 
astonished that there should be another person 
in the world besides Dame Margaret who ex- 
perienced the slightest sympathy in her un- 
friended condition. The inhabitants of the 
village pitied and condoled with her: but that 
sentiment is a painful one to the obiect of it. 
It was not that which she read in the eyes of 
Frederick : he spoke to her with kindness and 
tenderness : ana she already felt henelf less 
unhappy I 

But night approached— and they were still 
seated on the Inink of the river: they had been 
two hours there without suspecting it. Anne 
rose, and poibted to the horse which seemed to 
be waiting for Frederick. Her anxious eyes 
were then turned towards the village, the wood, 
and the mountains in the direction of Gre- 
noble, and at length she cast them upon Fre- 
derick. 

" I am going to Grenoble," said he, ** where 
I am at present residing with two friends, who 
are perhaps already anxious about me. But I 
will come back to-morrow,— I will retam every 
day I Can I pass one hoar away firom yon, 
and be happy ?" 

Sistei: Anne smiled, and seemed pleased with 
these observations. She accompanied tho 
young Visconnt to the place where his horse 
was standing: he pressed her hand to his lips 
— kissed it passionately— and at length maae 
up his mind to retrace his steps to Grenoble. 
The beautiful mute walked by his side to the 
outskirts of the wood, so that the might follow 
him with her eyes as long as the twilight would 
pennif It was only when she no longer heard 
the noise of the horse's hoofs, IhAl she thought 
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of returning to the hnt. FensiTe, and astonished 
at the new sentiment which she experienced, 
and which she could not exactly understand, 
the /air mute slow!/ re-entered the humble 
cottage. 



^ Where the deuce do you come from ?" cried 
Dnbonrg to Frederick, who made his appear- 
ance at the ion jast as bis two friends were 
about to sit down to supper. 

"I have been wandering about in the neigh- 
bourhood," replied Frederick. 

" What a mania you hare for running about 
the country !" exclaimed Dubourg. ** i hope 
yon are not going to begin over again the life 
you led at Lyons/' 

'* It is not impossible,** was the response. 

" Ah I that will be very amusing for us," 
cried Dubourg. " At Lyons we certainly had 
something to amuse us. We could vary our 
pleasures, form acquaintances ^' 

** Yes — Marchioness de Venae, for example," 
Interrupted Frederick. 

^ But here," continued Dubourg, << we know 
the whole town from one end to another. It 
would not be so bad if' we were acquainted 
with two or three people, and were invited to 
some of the best houses : but when one has no 
money, one cannot show himself anywhere. 
The tery embarrassment of one's manners be- 
trays one's poverty at once. If, at every place 
where we stop, you roust know all the trees — 
all the woods — nil the rivers— and all the rocks, 
— and if it is necessary for you to survey every 
stream in the neighbourhood, we shall no: reach 
Italy for at least ten years to come, and your 
Hfe will not be suflScient to become acquainted 
with only one half of Europe." 

**His lordship's observation appears tome 
rerf judicious," said M. Mdnard. *'We do 
not proceed much quicker than tortoises." 

**1 could forgive you if you tarried thus at 
Naples or Florence," resumed Dubourg : ** in 
those oitice there are monuments which we 
never can too fully admire. If you stopped 
to survey the ColoKseum or the Cathedral at 
Some, or to ramble on the slopes of Mount 
Vesuvius, I should not be astonished : but in 
this part of the world I cannot fancy where 
you find attractions! It is picturesque and 
romantici I confess : bnt there are thousands 
of views as good as these on every road we 
have to travel. Wait till yon reach the gla- 
ciers of Mont Blanc or the rocks of the Apen- 
nines : bat do not pass whole days in admiring 
an old weeping willow on the bank of a mise- 
lable stream. You may see trees, and woods, 
and grass, and fountains anywhere— except in 
the deserts of Africa ; and we are not going to 
visit them." 

^'Mt dear friend," responded Frederick, with 
a smile, ** I have found here what I vainly 
sought elsewhere, and which in my eyes is 
worth all the wonders of the world." 

Having uttered these words, Frederick re- 
tired to ais eluunber, to enjoy the sweets of 
repose, withoat aatweriDg Duboor^ who vainly 
called after him, crying, "Bnt teU us what it 
it yo« luiTe fotrndi" 



** What can he have discovered?" said M4- 
nard. 

"What can he have discovered?" repeated 
Dubourg. 

"I am thinking," observed the erudite 
tutor. 

" Ah I if it were the money they stole from 
me at Lyons I" ejaculated Dubourg. 

•• Or your lordship^s travelling-chariot ?"* sug^ 
gested Mdnard. 

"My travelling-chariot, indeed 1" cried Du- 
bourg. "You must be well aware that it is 
all eaten up by this time— that is to sav, the 
rascally postilion has sold it, to buy drink with 
the produce." 

"Yes, indeed," said the tutor : ^ that is by 
no means unlikely. Bnt what a pity ! so vene« 
rable a carriage I" 

" I wonder what he can have discovered !" 
again exclaimed Dubourg. 

" Perhaps he has found out the way to pre- 
vent eggs from breaking in a carriage," said 
M. Menard. 

" Do you really fancy that Frederick bothert 
his head about such trifles ?" cried Dubourg. 

"My lord, it is a most important discovery 
for travellers. A friend of mine gave me the 
receipt, as well as one to make milk-punch : 
bdt I had the misfbrtnne to lose them both 
when I was moving." 

"I see we shall never know what ha has 
found till he chooses to tell ns," observed Du- 
bourg. 

" I shall go and think of it while I sleep," 
said the tutor. 

"And 1 shall go and sleep while I think of 
it," returned Dubourg. 

On the followingmoming at daybreak Fre- 
derick returned to Yizille. He hastened to the 
valley, left his horse to feed in a meadow 
where the grass was as high as his knees, and 
turned towards the wood,— where he found 
Sister Anne with her little flock. A deep 
blush mantled on the cheeks of the yonng gin 
when she caught sight of Frederick, to whom 
she however extended her hand with an ami* 
able smile. She was already apprehensive thai 
he would not return to her ; and her e^es had 
been incessantly fixed on the path which led 
from the valley. She had only been acquainted 
with him for a few hours : but in so pure, so 
tender, and so susceptible a heart love makes 
rapid progress. It was love, then, that she felt 
fur the young stranger I Poor girl, we already 
tremble for thee ! But it was natural she 
should thus yield to the inflaence of a passion 
which at her age is identified with all other 
sentiments; and Frederick was a youth well 
calculated to inspire such a passion. 

"I am somewhat late," said he ; " for my 
horse did not second my own impatience 
Dearest girl, I am so happy here !— I shonh 
like to remain for ever with you 1" 

Anne gazed upon him for a long time: i 
lengih she pointed towards the road which Id 
to Grenoble, and turned her eyes upon the ho, 
as if to intimate that they ought to be f<Mr evr 
separated I 

"Leave this hnt— come with met* erM 
Frederick; " and we will never part !" 

The yonng giil rose, made a moTemeBlof 
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•lann, and again pointed to the cabin. She 
tiien imitated the tottering gait of Dame Mar- 
laret, and abook her head iriolentlj, while 
large tears chased each other down her cheeks. 
Er^erick comprehended bat too well the firm- 
ness with which she had determined nerer to 
abandon her old friend. 

** Oh I pardon me, pardon me 1" laid he ; ** I 
was rtrj wrong to propose sneh a thing to 
Ton, Anne I I feel it I — ^yonr heart can ncTcr 
be gnilty of ingratitude. Pardon me I it was 
lore that led me astraj I" 

The beautiful mate did not bear the slightest 
aniroosttj sgaiost him : she hastened to re-seat 
herse'f by his side, and smiled sweedy npon 
her yonog loTcr. Her beaatifal hair, which 
floated wildly to the winds, swept across the 
face of Frederick: and she laaghed as she 
disengaged her long tresses from his counte- 
nance. Bat he had passed one of his arms 
found her waist, and kept her head against his 
breast He exchanged tender glances with 
the beaatifal mate, and pressed his lips to her 
eheeks. Her sweet breath mingled with the 
air which he breathed : her pearly teeth were 
revealed by her smiles: — sach moments as 
those are the happiest that are experienced in 
the coarse of our lives 1 

A part of tho day was thus whiled away. 
Frederick remained in the wood ; and Sister 
Anne brought him fruits and milk in order to 
retain bift constantly with her: — she was 
already afraid that he would not return if onee 
he left her. Erery now and then she hastened 
into the hut to see if Margaret required her 
assistance ; but the old woman slept the greater 
part of the day, and Sister Anne was thas 
Enabled to devote herself almost eScclosively 
to her new friend. Towards evening, the 
young girl was obliged to remain more con- 
stantly with her old guardian ; and during that 
time Frederick descended to the bank of the 
river, where he waited for Sister Anne, and 
where his pocket-book enabled him to pass an 
hour away agreeably. When the mute sur- 
prised him writing, she heaved a profound 
sigh, and cast a melancholy glance towards 
herself, as much as to say, **Alas! I know 
nothing, and shall never be able to learn I" 

*<I will be your master," was Frederick's 
reply : **I will teach you to speak upon paper !'* 

When night came, the youtfg man tore him- 
self awav from Sister Anne :~she accompanied 
him to the place where he had left his norse ; 
and her eyes seemed to say, ''Adieu I till to- 
morrow l" 

A week was Ans passed. Every morning 
Frederick left Grenoble at daybreak : and 
hastened to Yizille. He stayed the whole day 
with Sister Anne, and returned to Grenoble at 
night. Frederick could not live apart firom 
Sifeter Anne ; and on her side the young 
mute was only happy in lis society. Love 
had captivated her heart before she wes even 
aware of the necessity of resisting it: it had 
so many charms for her, why should she com- 
bat ita advances? why should she crush a 
sentiment that formed her happiness? Fre- 
derick was formed to win the heart of the 
paiden. He told her every moment of the 
day that he loved her, and that he would love 



her all his life. She did n' t donbt hU vows : 
she knew not that in^oflstaney exist d. She 
did not thi k Frederick could deceive her? 
She abandoned her- elf to the charms of her 
passion ; — h^r lips could not address him with 
tender assurances in return; but her eye 
betrayed all that passed within, and a single 
look fiom her far excelled a thousand spoken 
vows! 

Frederick endeavoured to teach Sis'er Anne 
to write ; but love invariably interrapted the 
lessons he gave her. Seated near her— press- 
ing her to his bosom — and being enabled to 
contemplate at his ease her beautifully soft 
countenance, and her languishing eyes, he 
stopped from time to time aid forgot aU he 
bad to teach her. She looked in his face— she 
smiled upon him — and the lesson waa forgotten. 
Frederick pressed her to his heart— his im*- 
gtnation was excited; but the innocence of 
Sister Anne tendered him timid and bashfhl. 

But the most timid and bashful beoorae 
gradualiv more intrepid and daring. The 
habit ot seeing each other*-of being con- 
stantly together-*and reciprocally manuesting 
their tenderness, united them daily more and 
more in a strict bond of affection. They were 
always alone in the wood ; and the solitude of 
that wood was dangerous to innoc ence. Could 
they long resist the inclinations of their hearts ? 
could they combat against the passion that 
was devouring th ' m ? Frederick dared eveiy- 
thing: and Sister Anne surrendered herself 
to her love' without regret and without re- 
morse — for she imagined it was but natural 
to obey the promptings and the impulse of the 
soul! 

Frederick intoxicated by his passion, waa 
determined not to absent himself so much 
from his mistress. The six leagues he was 
obliged to ride every day, to go and come, 
between Grenoble and Yizille, robbed him of 
many moments which .he might pass with 
her. 

" No," said he, ** I will not thus tear my- 
self away from you. Not an hour— not a 
minute, will I remain absent more than I can 
help I Henceforth I will sleep ac the inn — 
or in the wood — npon the green turf near 
your cottage— so that I may be near yon I" 

The beautiful muta threw herself into the 
arms of her lover— bestowed a thousand smiles 
upon him — imprinted C3antless kisses on his 
cheeks, and made signs to convey the extent 
of the happiness his resolution caused her. 
He would leave her no more— she should 
always be with him — always happy as at that 
moment ! Poor girl ! you believed that those 
fond dreams were 60 easy to be realised I 

Thus waa it that this amiable child of na- 
ture obeyed all the impulses of her own heart ; 
for love reo ires the tutoring cf no art nor 
study: the heart is the best guide. Sister 
Anne was, however, frequently anxious to 
introduce Frederick to Bame Margaret ; she 
could not understand the reason #hy he 
shuuned h?r kind guardian. But Frederick 
invariably represented to her the certainty 
that Dame Margaret would no longer allow 
her to wandif abovLt at will, if she con^inaed 
to spend her time with him; and that the 
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pradent gaardian woald onlj enjoin her to 
Bhnn and aroid her loyer in future. These 
words were sufficient for Si ter Anne : the 
bare idea of being prevented from seeing, and 
passing her time with Frederick, was enough 
to drive the poor oirl mad. She felt she would 
not be able to submit to the cruel mandater^ 
and she therefore resolved on concealing her 
love from Margaret. Every day the old wo- 
man became more and more feeble : she soon 
ceased to leave her arm-chair even to walk in 
the garden, and slept throughout the greater 
part ot the day. It was, therefore, easy to 
conceal the truth from her. 

Frederick no longer remembered his friends 
at Grenoble, and the anxiety they must feel 
on his account. Nor did he recollect the em- 
barrassment they might experience on account 
of the want ot money, as he carried the purse : 
nor did he call to mind the circumstance 
that he had a horse belonging to the land- 
lord of the inn at Grenoble in the stable of 
the village-tavern. The image of his father 
never for a moment troubled him : the present 
was everything — Sister Anne occupied all his 
thoughts ; — he had never known any one who 
was to be compared to her ! Should he ever 
meet in the world such a combina ion of 
beauty, grace, innocence, and love ? Her mis- 
fortune only endeared her the more to him. 
He was very romantic, and did not treat the 
sacred passion with the same levity as other 
Toung men of his own age were wont to do : 
his conduct must, therelore appear to us all 
the less extraordinary. Besides, the young 
mute was so beautiful I In the first transport 
of his love, a cabin — a wood — a desert would 
have been all the same to him, as long as it 
VfAa shared by Sister Anne. Such is the de- 
cfaration made by all lovers. But, alas ! this 
dream of bliss isoltiimes of such short dura- 
tion. Did Fredrick prove himself more c^n- 
sunt? 



The day after Frederick's first absence, M. 
Menard, who had risen at an early hour, has- 
tened to Dnbourg*s apartment, exclaiming 
with a triumphant air, ** I have discovered it, 
my lord— I am certain I have discovered it I" 

" piscovered what ?" cried Dubourg : " your 
receipt to prevent eggs from breaking in a 
carriage?" 

•* No, ray lord," returned Mdoard ; " but 
what it is that so much fascinated my young 
pupil — that wonder which he passed the whole 
day in contemplating I" 

'* Indeed 1 you 'have found it out?" ex- 
claimed Dubourg, rubbing his eyes. 

** OhI I would wager anv thing that I have." 

'*Make haste and relieve my curiosity, 
then." 

** It is the Castle of Bayard, which must be 
somewhere in this neighbourhood, in the vale 
of (Jrasivaudan," answered the tutor. 

*'ne Castle ot Bayard!" said Dubourg: 
** it is by no means improbable. I will ask 
him about it at breakfast-time." 

The morning's repast was served up; but 
Frederick did not make his appearance to 
partake of it. Dubourg lummoned one of 



the waiters, and inquired if the Viscount de 
MontreYiUe had already left the hotel? 

** At daybreak," was the answer. '* He took 
the first horse that was ready, and gallopped 
away." 

*' Off' again!" cried Dubourg: « perhaps he 
is going to leave us the whole day together 
once more I" 

** I am certain it is the Castle of Bayard 
which has turned his head," said M. M^uard. 

** I am very much afraid it is something loss 
antique — some more modem marvel," re^ 
turned Dubourg. 

*' A church, perhaps?" suggested Bi. Menard. 

" All conjecture is useless," cried Dubourg, 
with difficulty suppressing a smile. '* How« 
ever, as we have nothing better to do, let nt 
visit the ruins of this castle, and lopk for 
Frederick at the same time. What do yon 
think, M.Mdnard?" 

.**My lord, I am entirely of the same 
opinion," answered the old tntor. *' But per- 
haps we should do well to provide ourselves 
with a cold pie or a fowl, as it is probable we 
shall find nothing to eat at the castle." 

'* You speak like the Syntax, M. Menard. 
Let us furnish ourselves with provisions. It is 
not very romantic — ^but it is amazingly pm* 
dent." 

" It is your lordship who speaks like the 
Syntax," said M. M^aard, with a bow. 

'^ We are only troubadours, at ijpe present 
moment, for our own amusement," continued 
Dubourg, " and however beautiful. may be a 
prospect, or however fine a ruin, wo are still 

Sossessed of a keen appetite for a dinner. Ah I 
[. Menard, we are very far from being senti- 
mental I ' It is lucky we were not bom in the 
times of Amadis and Aymon." . 

" It is, indeed, my lord," said Menard : " for 
that period boasted of no cooks who could 
stuir a fowl with truffles, or serve up a tench 
with wine-sauce." 

While Dubourg asked the way to the valley 
of Gresivaudan, M. M^oard filled his pockets 
with provisions; and the two travellers set oat 
on their stroll to the castle. 

'^ Hi M(5Qard,"said Dubourg, as they reached 
the outskirt of Grenoblo, *' do you observe 
that handsome peasant youth whispering soft 
things in the ear of that pretty maiden ? ** 

" Without stockings ?" interrogated the 
tutor. 

"Well, yes — without stockings," replied 
Dubour>:. " She understands what love is as 
well as the grandest duchess in silk hose. She 
has her spinning-yam with her— ^and it is a 
yarn which the youth is spinning her in 
return." 

M. Menard, not being acquainted with 
nautical phrases, did not see the wit of the 
point, or else did not think it happily turned ; 
and he simply replied, " In Danphiny, my 
lord, one beholds scenes which do not strike 
the view in more civilized districts. There 
are people working out-of-doors — and there 
are people praying out-of-doors." 

'< And presently we will eat out-of-doorSy 
M. Menard," rejoined Dubourg. 

This assurance elicited a smile and a bow 
from the preceptor; and they continued their 



WBT, toon Twebiiig the open cotmtiy. The 
w&uer St the hotel uanred tbem that the 
dituince wu onlj aboat leren tnilea : but 
H. M^DBrd nerenheleii propossd a bolt 
. ereiyhBll-hcmr. Dnbourg lnTatiabl}r mccepted 
Bo. 26.— Thb Bhfkbm Edskvik 



the pTopoiittcm; and on eadi < 
took from hii pocket a. bottle of the bett 
wiae the inn U Grenoble could aflbrd — 
while U^eetd ipretd hii proririoni on • lum 
■heet of paper npoa the gnu ; sod thni did 
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the two trayellen refresh themseWes. When 
Dnbourg perceiTed any fine fruit upon a tree, 
he climbed up and gathered some to form a 
dessert. At the same time he cut off one or 
two of the branches, stuck them in the ground, 
spread his handkerchief over the top, and 
thus made a little tent to protect himself and 
companion from the sun. 

" No one would suspect it is a noble Pala- 
tine who has done this," said M. Mtfnard. 

"And why not?** asked Dnbourg. "The 
Princess Kausicaa washed her own linen — 
the daughters of Augustus worked garments 
for their father — ^Denis the Younger was a 
schoolmaster at Corinth— the son of Perseus, 
King of Macedon, was a carpeater at Rome — 
and Peter the Great was a joiner in Holland. 
I do not see why a Polish Baron should not 
erect a tent in Dauphiny." 

M. Mdnard, having nothing to reply to 
those observations, contented himself with 
boA ini;, as he murmured to himself, " Opiniont 
differ." 

At length the two travellers perceived the 
Castle of Bayard, of which only four io/Wtn 
remained: but they did not find Frederick 
contemplating the ruined walls. 

<' Well," cried Dnbourg, " do you see the 
object of our walk ?" 

"What— the castle, my iMdP said the 
preceptor. 

" No— Frederick," was the response. 

"Not yet, my lord," retursed H^danl. 
"But let us sit down at least for five minutes. 
I am, however, afraid that this will be our iMt 
halt : for our provisions are nearly gone, and 
ooly a quarter of the bottle of wine TeibaibB," 

'*We shall find a fountain, M. Menard,'' 
replied Dubourg. 

" It will not be that of Cana in Galilee, my 
lord," said the tutor. 

" In the meantime let us finish this bottle 
and eat the rest of our capon," resumed 
Dubourg. " Prom this spot we shall haye a 
fine opportunity of surveying the scenery. 
This valley is charming. Look at those moun- 
tains on the right, M. Menard : they produce a 
▼ery picturesque effect : they atre eorered with 
snow, you perceive, and thus rvmind me of 
Mount Erapaek. Ah! it ie on Alount Kra- 
pack that the snows are eternal: at a height of 
four hundred feet they do not melt." 

" I perceive we are di8p68ing of our last 
wing ; and I tremble when I think of onr 
return." 

" We will step into some cottage or niO. 
There are plenty of mUls about here." 

"Your lordship has some money, then?" 
inquired M. Menard. 

" Not a icu f " was the answe-. " And tou f 

" Not a aouf my lord !" was the rejoinder. 

" The devU I" cried Dnbourg : " this is 
annoying! It is too bad of Prederick to 
abandon us altogether, and take away the 
purse with him, without giving himself the 
trouble to ascertain if we are comtortable at 
the inn I It is true that we can live im we 
choose at the hotel upon credit ; but it is by 
no means pleasant to be nailed to a particular 
spot, while Frederick is amusing himself else- 
where." 



"It. is yery true, my lord," said Mtfnard, 
" that walking provokes a good appetite." 

" This travellinir begins to be anything but 
pleasant to me," continued Dubourg : " and if 
I were not afraid of my creditors ** 

" Your creditors, my lord?" cried the tutor, 
in amasement. 

" I mean that if I had not certain creditors 

of my Goyemment to satisfy— that is 

But, hush I I see some people who are also 
come to yisit the ruins," exclaimed Dubourg. 
" I should imagine they live in the neighbour- 
hood ; for their dress does not show any signs 
of a long walk." 

M. Menard looked round, and perceived a 
gentleman and a lady, who came from the 
right of the yalley, and directed their steps 
sbwlr towards the castle. The tutor hastened 
to etfkbtA the luncheon by thrusting the sheet 
of PApii^ Ike bynes, and the bottle into his 
pocxet. He then rejoined Dnbourg, who was 
adyanclsg towards the strangers with a fashion- 
able air and a certain easy lounge which 
reminded Menard of the times when Dnbourg 
and he strolled together through the streets 
of Lyons ; and the worthy tutor said to hidi- 
ielf, " It would almost a|)pear that his lordship 
doe§ not intend to ptesetve his incognito any 
longl^r^ 

On bis own part he arranged his shir^frill, 
and assumed an important look as he followed 
his noble IHetid ih^ I'alatine. We should ob- 
serve thai DnfeMMfff lilid replaced by a plain 
toitttd hat the did VeavM which he had found 
al the housH Ot the sham Marchioness de 
Y«rsac ; but he nad preserved the little silver 
tassels to his booli) tad He had not forgotten 
his pecoliir iami of living to his countenance 
the expreMiOiii of the perstmage that he was 
desirous of beifig taken for. When he was 
near the gentleman and lady, who were oc- 
cupied in sttryejriog the ruins, an observer 
would haye twain ttial he was some noble 
stranger, by bis mttHhtnt bis yoice, the way in 
which he rolled his etM. ind his language. 

The gentleman and Mf, #hose acquaintance 
Dubourg thus seemed desirotis of making, were 
dressed in a style which defioted easy circum- 
stances, but lehich iOanireMed no little degree 
of pretension. The genttosMn, who was about 
fifty, wore powder, Sui eifHed his hat in his 
hand, so as not to flatten his hair, which was 
dresMd in a high sugar-loaf fashion. His coat 
was black ; his pantaloons were nankeen ; and 
his hessian boots fell lower than his calf. With 
his can* he pointed out to his companion the 
yarious objeete of intent; and his counte- 
nance wore alt expression of satisfaction and 
complacency, mingled with an air of impor- 
tance which he doubtless imagined it necessary 
to maintain. 

The lady, with whom he was walking arm- 
in-arm, appeared to be about forty, in her 
youth she must have been handsome ; but at 
this period she was exceedingly anxious to be 
taken for twenty ; and, in spite of her mincinff 
little ways, her nussish tone, her curls passed 
behind her ears, and a figure which she endear 
youred to pinch in as much as possible, it was 
yenr easy to see that she was not a minor. 

Dnbourg advanoed towards the castl^ aflhd- 
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The gentleman Tiere nadged hi« wife» who 
did not however pa^ any attention to the hint. 

<'We only continued in the wine trade," 
resumed the lady, ^ to amuse ourselves : for 
my hushand has always enjoyed a considerable 
private fortune of his own. We must all do 
lometbing in our youth.'* 

'* Host decidedly we must," exclaimed Du- 
bourg: "and I for one admire the wine trade 
amazingly. Noah cultivated the vine ; Gideon, 
the Hebrew chieftain, threshed his own barley ; 
Saul drove his own oxen; David kept sheep; 
Cincinnatns tilled the pound; Pope Sextus 
the Fifth tended on pigs; and Urban the 
Fourth was a cobbler. I therefore see nothing 
astonishing in vonr husband having been a 
wine-merchant." 

" Certainly," said the gentleman, bowing tp 

Dnbourg, **I do not apprehend that " But 

he did not finisk his sentence, and whispered 
in the ear of his wife, "This nobleman is a 
great philosopher." 

** Since we have retired," continued the 
lady, "we only associate with the most 
genteel people in the neighbourhood — the 
mayor, the magistrates' clerk, the land- 
owners who are electorsj, and all the first 
inhabitants of AUevard. We pass a charming 
life: my husband is almost the lord of tho 
place." 

"X think that Jam looked upon as such," 
said the gentleman, leaning upon his cane 
with an air of importance. " It was mv own 
'ault if I was not Sub-Prefect long before 
this : but I should have been obliged to leave 
AUevard — and I love the town too well. We 
are so much respected in the place ! I have 
the first society at my table: we cultivate the 
arts — music especiiUly. Indeed I am learning 
the violin at this moment. I had an organ 
sent from Paris : my wife will play upon it 
soon — she has an excellent eaf for music." 

" Indeed," exclaimed Dnbonrg ; " talking of 
good ears, here is M. Menard who has an ad- 
mirable one— the finest that I know I As for 
myself, I can play on anv instrument." 

" Ah I sir," said the lady, with a mincing 
air, " what pleasure we shoold have in hear- 
ing yon I There are numerous astafeurr at 
Allevard. The mayor plays the bassoon, 
and one of our neighbours is inimitable on the 
French horn. If yon remained a short time 
longer in those parts, we should be delighted 
to see you at oar house." 

The lady accompanied this invitation with a 
smile ; and Dubourg replied to it by an ex- 

Sressive look: while her husband cast down 
is eyes respectfully — and M^oard glanced 
towards his companion to ascertain what he 
was going to say. 

"It is by no means unlikely I shall stay at 
Grenoble for some little time," said Dobourg, 
when he had terminated a long ogling look 
at the lady. "The Viscount de Montreville 
is exceedingly fond of the banks of the Iser; 
and I am too much attached to him to leave 
this part of the country without him. We are 
just like Orestes and Py lades— only tliat we 
are never seen together; and though we are 
expected at the Court of Sardinia, and I have 
promised to pass the winter at that of Bul- 



iog not to perceive that he was noticed by the 
strangers, but pretending to continue a conver- 
sation which he had already begun with Me- 
nard, and speaking in a tOQe tnat might be 
heard at a distance. 

"As I wa9 saying, my dear Menard, this 
castle reminds me of the one which belongs to 
my grandfather in the neighbourhood of 
Sandomir— the one, you know, in which we 
sustained the terrible siege that was so san- 
guinary." 

Menard opened his eyes with astonishment 
as Duboorg thus addressed him : bat he hast- 
ened to reply, " Yes^ my lord: I recollect per- 
fectly." 

"There is a tower," continued Bubourg, 
" which resembles one that stands on the 
western side of my castle on Mount Erapack. 
I almost fancy that I see myself now in that 
apartment where the Prince of Bulgaria slept, 
when he paid my father a visit. Ah I Menard, 
I hope to be soon able to give yon some of that 
famous Tokay of which I nave before spoken." 

"The Tokay of three loois a bottle, my 
loid r 

" The same. It has been upwards af a hun- 
dred and twentv-four yean in oottle." 

The lady l^i^d gentleman caught every word 
thus uttered by Dubourg, who walked slowly 
towards the castle* which he- pretended to be 
examining with a great deal of attention : but 
at the same time he took care not to lose 
sight of the strangers. While he was speak- 
ing, the gentleman was attentive : his oonnte- 
nanoe assumed ^n expression of respect and 
awe : be made a sign to his wife — and, point- 
ing towfurds Dnbonrg, urged her to quicken her 
pace, in order to overtake the illnstrions 
stranger. At the foot of one of the towers, 
the lady and gentleman found themselves closo 
br our two travellen. Duboorg stopped to 
allow the lady to pass — the gentleman did the 
same in regard to Dubourg— and even old 
M^aanl wae the object of his respect and at- 
tention. When these ceremonies were ovei^ a 
eonversation began. 

"You are come to visit this part of the 
eountiy as an ojasatevr, I presume, sir V* said 
the gentleman, approaching Dnbourg. 

" Yes," returned the latter. " I am travel- 
Hog for mj amusement with a friend — ^the 
Viscount Qo Montreville, of whom yon may 
have perhaps heard spesJt ; and also with M. 
Menard, a highly distipgaished professor of the 
Me$-Uitr€Sf and one of the gr^test Greek 
scholars in the known world. He can, more- 
over, compose verses extemporaneously— espe* 
cially at dessert." 

The gentleman bowed profoundly to M. Me- 
nard, irtiQ opened bis eyes as wide as ha could 
in the excess of astonishment at hearing his 
OPinpaBion declare he oonld compose poetry 
extemporaneously: but he was particularly 
oarelhl not to contradict the Baron, 

** Yon reside in this part of the conntxy?" 
faid Dubourg, afUr a pause. 

" Yes, sir," answered the lady with a smile. 
''We live about two leagues on— at Allevard 
--where my husband bought a beautiful little 
estate whan wa gaTO np business in the wine 
trade." 
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garia, it ii possible, as I •bsenred jast now, 
that oar sojourn in fbis neiehboarnood may 
.be prolonged. Is it not so, M. Mdnard?" 

'''I am of yonr lordship's opinion," re- 
sponded the tutor. 

*' How affable he is for a lord!" whispered 
the lady to her hnsband. 

,'* It is exactly becanse he is a lord that he is 
so affiible, my dear," retnmed the hosband, 
also in a whisper. 

** Especially," exclaimed Menard, who began 
to give himself airs when he found that he 
was only talking to a retired wine-merchant, 
— " as my young pupil, the Viscount de Mon- 
troTille, is exceedingly romantic." 

" Ah 1 that is just like me— exactly like 
me 1" exclaimed the lady with a sigh, which 
seemed intended for Dubourg. ** I lo?e no- 
thing that is not romantic! I am dotingly 
fond of ghosts axid apparitions— am I not, M. 
Chambertin ?*' • 

M. Chambertin— for that was the name of the 
excellent couple— replied with a smile, "Oh I 
yes— my wife is very much attached to spirits." 

** If you ever yisit Poland, madame," said 
Dubourg, "I shall exp?ct you to pass a few 
days at my castle on Mount Slrapack. Yon 
would see ghosts of all colours. It is, however, 
an abode much less gay than my palace in 
Cracow : but it is a castle which I would not 
sell for two millions ; and yet it produces me 
nothing but snow. But I naive my own pecu- 
liar reasons for not parting with it,— have I 
not, M. Menard?" 

«'x should think so indeed 1" cried Mtfoard; 
" a castle in which " 

"Hush, my dear Menard I" exclaimed [Du' 
bourg; "all this does not interest M. and 
Madame Chambertin." 

" I beg your pardon, my lord I" ejaculated 
M. Chambertin jrith a low bow: "we are too 
much honoured to make the acquaintance of a 
nobleman — for I believe that yonr lordship is 
of Polish origin " 

"From my cradle," answered Dubourg, 
turning round in order to allow M. M^nanl 
the opportuniw of mentioning his titles. 

" His lordship is the Baron Potoski, Pala- 
tine of Bava and Sandomir," whispered the 
old tutor with an air of awfully solenm import- 
ance. 

The parade of these high-soundinff titles 
struck the^retired wine-merchant with such 
astonishment that he neither dared advance 
nor retreat a single step ; while Madame 
Chambertin twisted her mouth into a thousand 
shapes, and darted a glance at Dubouig wldoh 
was intended to captivate his heart. 

" You came to visit these ruins, I suppose V 
said Dubourg, when he had allowed a^ suffi- 
cient length of time to elapse to produce the 
desired effec:^ by the mention of his titles. 

" Yes," replied M. Chambertin. " We have 
never been here before to-day; and it is so 
very necessary to be acquainted with the en- 
virons of one's own residence. Bayard had a 
very handsome castle, if we may judge by the 
ruins : J>ut he was in all respeets a very great 
lord." 

" He was a knight— was be not, my dear?" 
Inquired Madame Chambertin affectedly. 



" Yes, love," exclaimed ChambertiiL "I am 
also exceedingly fond of antique remains," 
he continued. "They amuse a person who 
has had a certain education. Your lordship 
was doing as we were?" 

" We were rather out of temper when we 
met yon just now," said Dubonig: "for we 
came from Grenoble on foot, being assured at 
our hotel that the distance was only three 
miles, and I did not choose to lame my horses 
in this mountainous region. I was however in 
hopes of finding sopue good inn in the neigh- 
bourhood, where we might either dine, or at 
least procure the means of Iconveyance to the 
nearest village. I offered as much as six louls 
to a peasant to lend me a horse : ^ut the'churi 
would not stir a step. Is it not true, M. 
M^ard?" 

" It is very true, my lord," retained the 
tutor, " that we ft>und neither disa^tt nor con- 
veyance." 

"Oh I my love," said Madame Chambertin 
to her husband in a whisper; "what an oppor- 
tunity!" 

"I take advantage of it," answered Cham- 
bertin : and bowing to Dubourg, he said, " My 
lord, if I were not afraid of being considered 
too bold— if it were not disagreeable to you to 
accept of stich a fare as I can prdffer you — 
Madame Chambertin and myself would be de- 
lighted to entertain .at our table a nobleman of 
such distinction as yourself, and a professor of 
the belles'lettres so renowned as your friend. 
My cabriolet is close by, with my man £uneL 
In an hour we shall be at Alleviurd ; and this 
evening my cabriolet shall be at your lord- 
ship's service again." 

"This is exoeedmgly kind of you, M. do 
Chambertin," cried Dubourg with a low bow. 

"He called me de Chambertin, my love," 
whispered the retired wine-merchant to his 
spouse : for it may as well be observed thai the 
preposition dSs is the distinguishing msfk of 
nobility in France. 

"I heard him, my dear," was the answer. 

" I am almost tempted to accept vour invita- 
tion," resumed Dubourg: "it wiu afford me 
the pleasure of becoming acquainted with some 
very amiable people. What do yon think, my 
dear Menard? It will not annoy De Mon- 
treville, if we accept this invitation ?" 

" Most decidedly we can accept ity my lord," 
answered M. Menard. 

Monsieur and Madame Chambertin were de- 
lighted with the honour which they had thus 
procured for themselves. To be enabled to 
carry home in triumph to thefar own house, a 
great Polish nobleman— a Palatine— an indi- 
vidual who had applied the preposition th to 
their names, and who had cast snoh tender 
glances at the lady,— all this was enough to 
torn the heads of the worthy couple. 

"The cabriolet never can hold fonr," said 
Madame Chambertin. 

"I will take Lnnel's little pony," fetmed 
her hnsband: "Lunel himself can stand be- 
hind the cabriolet, and if his lordship would 
have the kindness to " 

"With pleasure," cried the Baron PotoskL 
anticipating his new friend's request : and 
offering his arm to the lady, he whispered in 
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ker ear, *' All the riiiiu of the nnivene should 
not dWeit my attentton from jou." 

The party now mored on : Dabonrg walked 
arm-in-arm with Madame Chambertin ; Cham- 
bertin ran forward to prepare hie yehide for 
the reception of his illnatrioos gnest ; and Me- 
nard followed at a little distance, wonderins 
what they should hare for dinner at Allenuro. 
At the taming of the road was seen a cabriolet 
nnder the care of a' little old man who rather 
resembled a butler than a ** tiger." Close by 
was an animal, which, from tlM length of his 
ears and his height, was readily recognised 
to be something Detween the hone and the 
donkey— in other words, a mule. Madame 
Ohambertin stepped into the Tchide^ and was 
followed by Bobonig and M^ard. 

** QIto me your mule^ Lunel," said M» Cham- 
bertin. 

''And what am I to do?" demanded the old 
tiger. 

** You must stand behind the cabriolet," was 
the mply. 

''^Tou know, sir, I can't retain my hold," re- 
monstrated the unfortunate LuneL 

*'Then you must follow on foot," rejoined 
M. Chambertin sharply. **What a fool you 
are, not to know how to stand up behind a 
cabriolet!" 

With these words M. Chambertin mged on 
the mule, and inflicted upon the poor beast 
sundry blows with his cane for want of a whip. 

" Excuse me if I pass you," exclaimed he to 
Dubourg: **but I am desirous of reaching 
AUerard first, in order to prepare ereiything 
for your lordship's reception." 

**No ceremony with us, M. de Chambertin !" 
cried Dubourg; and the retired wine-merchant, 
on hearing himself thus ennobled in name 
once more, dealt the mule a tremendous blow, 
and was soon out of sight. Dubourg drove at 
a rapid rate: but his occupation did not pre- 
Tent him from paying a few elegant compli- 
ments to Madame Chambertin; while Lonel 
ran behind the yehide, muttering imprecations 
af^ainst the strangers, who were the cause of 
his being obliged to surrender his animaU 

They arriyed at Alieyard, which is a pretty 
little village, intersected by a wide and rapid 
river which aids the operations of the water- 
mills and iron-works upon its banks. At the 
door of a cottaee they beheld a beautiful little 
pony, with a lady's side-saddle ; the fair rider 
was not however to be seen ; but a little bare- 
footed hoy was holding the animaL 

''That is my ponyl" esdalmed Madame 
Chambertin. '' I lent it to Mademoiselle Be- 
nouard— a young friend of mine— 40 make her 
lound of charitable visits to-day." 

"I am sure you must look charming on 
horseback, madame," replied Dubourg : "and 
I shall have the honour of sending yon a 
couple of Brapack ponies, which have manes 
nod tails like silk, and eyes like gaselles." 

"Oh! my lord— how kind!"— and the lady 
was of course enchanted. 

M. Cluunbertin's house was soon reached : it 
stood upon the right hand, a short distance in- 
side the village. It was a beautiful villa, built 
in a modem style ; and had pleasant grounds 
attached. As they passed up an avenue shaded 



by lime trees, Dubourg felicitated himsdf in 
secret upon this happy encounter, and deter- 
mined to take advantage of the credulity of 
his hosts to forward his own views of amuse- 
ment. On his part, M. Menard had caught a 
glimpse of an excellent kitchen ; and he could 
not help thinking that a man, who possessed 
so eligible an abmle, although he was neither 
Baron nor Palatine, was still an important 
member of society. 

Madame Chambertia conducted her guests 
into a handsome parlour on the ground-floor, 
which looked upon a garden behind the house. 
Byerythingbore testimony to the wealth, the 
liberality, and the bad taste of the owners of 
the mansion. Therewere two time-pieces upon 
the mantel, one on a side-table, and another on 
a work-stand. The furniture was costly and 
elegant : the wainscot was covered irith pic- 
tures ; and three lustres were suspended to the 
ceiKoff. 

"^niis is my summer ritting-room," said 
Madame Chambertin, in a tone of affected 
humility. "Had I been aware that I should 
have had the pleasure of entertaining the Baron 
Potoski, I should have prepared the large 
dntwing-room for his lordship's reception. We 
can dance three quadrUUt there without incon- 
venience." 

" I should be excessively sony to cause the 
slightest embarrassment or confusion in your 
household, madame," retumed Dubourg. '*This 
room is delightful: everything recalls to my 
mind the presiding divinity of the place." 

"Oh! my lord," cried Madame Q|^imbertin. 
"It is true that I mvself arranged this apart- 
ment. My husband was desirous of placing 
another time-piece in that comer: but X 
thought we might do as well without it" 

"It would Iw difficult not to know die hour 
in your house, madame," said Dubourg with a 
low bow. 

"This carpet is not bad, I hope," continued 
Madame Chambertin: "but I have a better 
one in my drawing-room. Your lordship 
doubtless uses carpets in Poland?" 

" Oh I the carpets in Poland are six inchesj 
thick," returned Dubourg. '* You walk upoft 
them just as you would upon a feather-bed-^ 
they give way beneath your feet. Bot I hopij 
I shall have the honour of sending you a specli^ 
men very shortly." 

" Ah 1 my lord 1 " ejaculated the lady, as U 
overpowered." 

At this moment, M. Chambertin enterel 
the room, followed by idl the company hi 
could assemble to meet his illustrious guests 
He had only been able to get together foui| 
people for the occasion. The first person l| 
whom he had recourse was the retired notarf 
of the vilU^ge, who was just sitting down to hti 
dbmer when M. Chambertin rushed into 
room, out of breath and covered with perspii 
tion, to inform him of the illustrious aequaii 
ances he had just formed, and to invite him 
loin the nobleman and the learned professor 
his own dinner table. 

No sooner had M. Chambertin thus unbi 
dened his mind, than M. Bidault (such wi 
the name of the retired notary") called 
domestic, and ordered her to take away 
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Aine, to pat the pie in the larder, the cold 
fowl on the kitchen shelf, end the fith in the 
cellftr, — eddingi " I em going to dine in the 
compenj of » nohleman ; keep all thie for to- 
morrow." 

And Madume Bidanlt nuhed np to her 
fibamber, crying, "Now, then, Marie—qnick! 
qniekl My oraiige»oolonred gown — mj beet 
bonnet— mj worked lace oolU^my gold ear- 
ringfl — and my straw-coloured gloTOs. I can- 
not appear before a nobleman in this erery- 
daygerbl" 

M. Ofaambertin contmned his walk, or rather 
nn, in search of gneste to meet the Baron 
Potoski,—aa soon as he had requested Mon- 
etenr and Madame Bidanlt not to keep the 
dinner waiUng. After a bustling and con- 
fusion which lasted twenty mmutes, the 
ttscellent couple fancied themselyes to be in a 
proper condition to be introduosd to a noble- 
man. M. Bidanlt, who had turned poet in a 
smalt way since he had retired from business, 
anticipated a great deal of pleasure from con- 
Tersing on litera^ matters with the illustrious 
professor: and ludame Bidanlt, who flattered 
herself that she was the genteelest lady in the 
place, was delighted at the idea of showing 
her good fareedug to one who would know 
how to appreciate it. 

In the meantime, M. Chambertin hastened 
to the abode of the mayor : but the mayor was 
in the countnr, busy with the cultiration oi 
bis farms, and was not expected home till the 
eTcning. Chambertin ran to the notary who 
had sucotdded M. Bidanlt : but he was out 
huntiog, and his wife was engaged in making 
pickles— an occupation she could not be pre^ 
vailed upon to quit. But dinner-time was 
drawing near; and Chambertin was compelled 
to inrite an old apothecary, who, haying re- 
tired from business in Lyons, had purchased 
a beautiful house at Allevaid. He was not 
one of the most elegant personaoes in the 
world to introdace to a Palatine: but Cham- 
berdn had no time to pick and choose his 
guests;— besides, M. Fondant spoke but little, 
and was not therefore very likely to commit 
himself. 

M. Chambertin, haying not a moment to 
waste in idle discourse, contented himself with 
explaining the nature of his business as fol- 
lows : — 

** My dear Fondant, I have inyited a great 
Palatine to my house— a Palatine of Polsmd — 
and you must meet him. Come— quick- we 
are waiting for you. There is moreover a 
Greek scholar of vast reputation with him. 
Be quiok— lose no time,~ttiey are indiyiduals 
whom you do not meet every day. We dine 
in half-an-hour." 

And M. Chambertin was anin in search of 
guests. He recollected that he oonld invite 
and make sure of his fat friend Frossard, who 
was the proprietor of all the iron-works on the 
banks or the river, and one of the richest 
men in the village. To Frossard's dwelUog he 
accordingly hastened. The corpulent gentle- 
man had fust commenced his dinner : he had 
already dismissed the soup, and had begun an 
attack upon the fish, when Chambertin, with 
UJ^ drops pouring down hia forehead, rushed 



into the dining-room, exclaiming as loud ai 
he could bawl, '' Stop, stop 1 not another 
mouthful, Frossard r* 

" What's the matter?" sried the &t ironr 
mastery raising his knife and fork in astonish- 
ment '*Noi a bit more? I can assure you 
that this- fish) and a fowl aiienrards, with per* 
haps a tart or sc^ will cut but a sorry appear- 
ance l^efore I have done." 

**Stopl stopT shouted Chambertin ; «<.yoii 
must come and dine with me." 

<* Not to-day. The invitation if too late." 

<< Ton must," persisted Chamberan. 

*' I have ahready eaten half my dinner." 

<< That will go for nothing." 

" I am very much afiraid it will reckon for 
a great deaL" 

" There are two great men— one a noble- 
man, tfnd the other a professor, inco^nifo-^nt 
my house," cried M« Chambertin. 

'* That does not regard me," replied Froa- 
laid. 

** From Poland— from Cracow 1" continued 
the retired wine-merchant. *^ A Baron and a 
Professor!" 

** All that will not prevent me from finishing 
my dinner," said M. Frossard. 

*' I wish to a£Ebrd you the .honour of dining 
with them," exclaimed Chambertin. 

*« My dear friend," said M. Frossard, '* as 
long as I make a good dinner, what matter 
is it whether I dine with a nobleman or a 
tradesman?" 

"Now, my dear Frossard," said Chamber- 
tin, " a little elevation in your ideas 1" 

** My dinner will be oold." 

" Ton shall taste at my house a splendid 
hare," said the retired wine-merchauL '*I 
have also a certain pie which oame from Stras- 
burgh " 

*« The regno is resolved to tempt me I" cried 
Frossard. 

*< And we shall drink my old Pomaid, and 
the Saint Peray yon love so much." 

*' I cannot resist liim." 

«< You will oome»tthen?" 

** Yes," replied Frossard; ^ but not on ac- 
count of your nobleman and your Greek scho- 
lar inooffmito, whom I cannot even understand. 
The hare and the Pomard are the induce- 
ments." 

M. Fondant was the first who arrived at 
Chambertin's bouse : but as he was naturally 
timid, and more embarrassed than ever in the 
presence of the strangers, whom he concluded 
to be princes firom the fow words uttered by 
his host, he lemaiaed in the ante-chamber 
adjoining the apartment where Madame Cham- 
bertin and the two gentlemen were seated, and 
resolved to wait ttU the arrival of Chamber- 
tin, who had been to issue some orders to his 
cook, hastened te osher in the guests. M. 
Fondant took care to sqeak in behind the 
rest; and M. Chambertin, oi>eninff the door 
of the summer sitting-room, introduced Ma- 
dame Bidanlt and the three gentlemen to the 
Baron. While the whole party were occupied 
by the interehange of salutat.ons and bowa 
M. Frossard, who was not very much addicted 
to oeremony himself^ pushed M. Fondant be- 
fore him into the presence of Dnbonrg and 
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M^oard; Md Madame Ghambertin, liaTing 
done the honoon of her honse^ retired to her 
chamber to change her drcM, 

'< Mv loid^" Hud M. Chambertin, " I have 
inyitea a few ^aetta» who» as well as myself, 
are highly delighted at the honour joarlord- 
ship *' 

'^Indeed," cried Frossard, throwing himself 
into an annehair, and interrnpting his host in 
the middk of his sentence, '*joa oame jnsf 
in time ; for if I had attacked the fowl, I should 
not have been prsTailed upon to qnit it." 

*^ Always facetioas-*eh, Frossard ?** ex- 
claimed hL Bidanlt, slapping the stoat gpntle- 
man's back, while Madame Bidanlt was sei^ 
bolt npright in a chair opposite Dabonrg, who 
on his part lounged negligently npon an otto- 
man, and seemea to contemplate those aronnd 
him with the eir of a saltan glancing be- 
nlgnantly upon his slaTCS. Menard, pla^d at 
a little distance, admired the healthy appear- 
ance of the iron-master, and the respectfiU de- 
meanonr of M. Fondant, who was seated in a 
window recess in such a manner as to conceal 
two* thirds of his person behind a cnrtain. 

'^ If I had expected this honour, my lord," 
said Chambertin, "I should haTC arranged a 
little concert for the erening, to celebfate Tour 
arrlFal in this part of the country. But I hope 
to falfll that duty on another occasion." 

"Ah! M« de Chambertin," returned Du- 
^^^f ''you are really too good. I shall 
nevto be able to tear myself away from this 
neighbourhood. And yet, tou know, M. 
M^oard, tbat we are expected at the Court of 
Bulgaria." 

At these words Madame Bidanlt drew her- 
self up with a sensation : M. Chambertin cast 
a significant glance around him, aH much as 
to say, " I told yon what he was !"^and M. 
Fondant disappeared entirely behind the cur- 
tain. 

*'In the first place," said Dubourv, <<this 
part of the country pleases me vastly; and 
the amiable society I hare now met form ad- 
ditional ties to retain me here. for Bome time." 

At this compliment every one rose and made 
a bw bow: there was also an audible and 
visible movement behind the curtain at the 
same time. 

''I thought I saw M. Fondant here just 
now," observed the fat Frossard. " What has 
become of Mm?" 

. "I am here," returned a hoarse voice : and 
the retired apothecary poked his head out be- 
tween the curtains. 

" And what are yon doing there, at least a 
mile off?" cried Frossard. "Draw near us, 
man I What news from LyonI— eh ?" 

M. Fondant coloured up to the eyes, because 
Duboure and Menard stared at him. He drew 
Ms handkerchief from his pocket, blew his 
nose — advanced-^then retrograded to a chair — 
mid stammered a reply as well as he was able, 
Msurittg the company *' that it had been a very 
hot day.** 

At lettgth Madame Chambertin made her 
appearance; M>d her arrival into the apart- 
ment introduced a «bange into the conversa- 
tion. She had attired herself in a light muslta 
gown, onuunented with ikh, blond lace; her 



hair was arranged in ringlets^a fashion that 
did not become her; but in her ears she wore 
a pair of splendid earrings, and round h« 
neck a oorgeous necklace — ^wUch little articles 
rendered her exceedingly captivating in the 
eyes of Dubourg, who hastened to meet her 
and squeeze her hand as he conducted her to 
a seat — to wMch testimony of admiration she 
replied by a sigh and a smile. 

M. Bidanlt drew his chair near M. M^aard* 
whom he understood to be a talented man, and 
began quoting sottie select phrases firom^his 
law-books and little pieces of poetrr. borrowed 
from the top of the pages of an ola almanaclu 
M. M^nardf who occasionally aped Dubourg 
and affected ihe same air of pretsasion and 
self-importance, bestowed a patronising smile 
upon Bidault, and quoted a Latin sentence : 
whereupon M. Bidanlt, who had forgotten 
Cicero in learning the Five Codes, replied by 
offering M. M^naiS a pindi of snuff. 

Lunel, who had arrayed himself in a short 
jacket cut after the English fashion, now an« 
^nounced that dinner was ready. £?ery one 
rose; Dubourg offered his arm to Madame 
Chambertin; M. Frossard did the same to 
Madame Bidanlt; the others followed, M. 
Fondant again closing the rear. The com- 
pany proceeded to a very handsome apart- 
ment, where a table was spread in Uie most 
sumptuous manner. Menard remarked with 
peculiar satisfiiction that besides the principal 
dishes, there were four side ones— a circum- 
stance which seemed to promise a good supply 
of all luxuries. The Baron was placed be- 
tween Madame Bidault and Madame Cham- 
bertin : but it was towards the latter that Du- 
bourg addressed the principal part of his con- 
versation ; and the frequent blushes that man- 
tled upon the cheeks of the mistress of the 
house, might have led an acute observer to 
suppose that his discourse was unusually in- 
teresting. M^uard was seated between M« 
Bidanlt and M. Fondant. The former from 
time to time quoted some verses which he 
lugged in any-howto suit his own remarks and 
illustrate his own observations ; and the latter 
contented Mmself with constantly filling M. 
Menard's glass ; so that the tutor turned more 
frequently towards the apothecary than the 
notary. 

At the second course, Dubourg, who felt 
himself " at home," in consequence of having 
indulged pretty freely in the admirable Fomard 
of his worthy host, began to hold forth upon 
Ms castles and estates, and to talk of Poland 
and Brittany. He commingled the usages of 
Brittany with the manners of Cracow, and 
confounded the productions of his own native 
region with those of the snow-capped Mount 
Krapack. But the company, lost in astonish- 
ment at the marvels he related, contented 
themselves with opening their eyes to express 
their admiration and not to contradict him; 
The corpulent Frossard declared that the 
Baron was a man suited to his own taste, be- 
cause he drank much ; and he looked upoa 
M(^nard as a most learned man, because the 
tutor argued upon the method of season- 
ing every dish thai eame to table. M. Bidanlt 
Wfts dd^l^d to find an opporiniity of play- 



ing the poet : his wife fancied herself a beauty 
because Dabotirg had assured her that she 
distantly lesembled Mademoiselle Scnderi; 
M. Fondant was at his ease, becanse no one 
paid the slightest attention to him ; M. Cham* 
bertin was enraptured, becanse he had a 
nobleman at his table; and Madame Cham- 
bertin cast down ber eyes, because this same 
nobleman whispered tender compliments in 
her ear. 

Towar4ii nine o^dock the company rose from 
table. The gentlemen had bean detirons of 
following the example of the Baron in respect 
to the frequency with which the bottle was 
iMLssed; and the consequence was that the 
ladies onl^were stea(^r upon their legs. But 
in the midst of the Bacchic yaponrs which 
assailed them, Dnbourg was sufficiently master 
of himself to recoUect that he and M^oard 
were five leagues from Grenoble, to which 
nlace it was a£>nt time to return. M. Cham" 
bertin proposed to accommodate his guests 
with rooms for the night: but Dubourgknew 
full well that if he stayed, he shotdd be, 
oblig;ed to do something to pass away the 
evening. M. Bidault and the iron-master had 
already proposed cards; and Dubonrg, who 
with difficulty resisted the temptation of play, 
felt that he should cut a sorry figure were he 
to gamble and lose, having no money in his 
pocket. He therefore resolved upon de- 
parting at once, and returning on another 
occasion to play backgammon with M. Fros- 
sard who had already challenged him to a 
trial of skill ; and Duboui^, who considered 
himself to be invincible at the game, deter- 
mined to retrieve at Allevard a portion or the 
whole of what he had lost at Lyons. Menard 
felt himself so exceedingly comfortable at M. 
Chambertin's house, that he would have slept 
there with the greatest pleasure; and Madame 
Chambertin was particularly anxious to retain 
the Palatine. But Dubonrg, as we have 
stated, had strone reasons to necessitate his 
departure; and M. Chambertin, at length 
perceiving that all remonstrance was vain, 
ordered Lunel to prepare the cabriolet to con- 
duct his lordship and M. Menard to Grenoble. 

Dnbourg took leave of his hosts, promising 
to return in the course of a few dajs and pay 
them a longer visit; and this assurance calmed 
their grief at his departure. 

"^collect, my lord," said Chambertin, 
** that I reckon upon your lordship*s promise." 

^ We shall expect your return with impa- 
tience," added Madame Chambertin, with a 
look that spoke volumes. 

Dubonrg, in order to reply in an equally 
intelligent manner to the courteous lady, 
placed his foot upon what he took for Madame 
Chambertin's ^hoe, but which proved to be 
her husband's boot; and shaking his host 
affectionately by the hand, he callM him his 
'* dear and particular friend dt Chambertin." 

Lunel and the cabriolet were waiting : Du- 
bonrg and M<^nard accordin^lv stepped in, and 
the vehicle proceeded rapidly towards Gre- 
noble. The motion soon sent Menard to 
sleep ; and Dnbourg, not choosing to convene 
with the lacquey, communed with himselC 
• /'This littb adventve promises to afford me 



a great deal of pleasure," thought he; '^and 
will vary the monotony of our Utte eidftence 
at Grenoble. Those excellent people believe 
me to be a nobleman : there is no great harm 
in that ; and I really have the appearance of 
one! Madame Chambertin has taken a con- 
siderable fancy to me; and her husband has 
some excellent wine. That old iron-master 
is as. rich as Croesus, and seems fond of nlay. 
Ah! if I only carried the purse as betbrel 
What an opportunity to retrieve all my losses ! 
I am certain he has not the slightest idea of 
backgammon! A man like him would lose 
five or six thousand francs without noticing it. 
But that inconsiderate Frederick, who leaves 
us without a sou/ I really mutt find out what 
he does with himself all day long. It is my 
duty to look after him, since poor old Menard 
does not dare utter a word of remonstrance. 
A pretty guardian the Count has given his 
son!" 

They arrived very late at Grenoble; and 
Dubonrg was obliged to awake Menard in 
order to get him out of the cabriolet. Old 
Lunel doffed his cap; and Dubonrg, who 
understood his meaning, mechanically thrust 
his hands into all his pockets, and UXi about 
for a pitee of money to bestow upon the 
lacquey: but. not findUig any, he gave him a 
tap upoh the 'Shoulder, saying, *' Good night I 
I am excessively pleased with yon." 

The old lac()uey, who had at least expected 
a five franc piece, which in any case would 
have been but a sorry remuneration to emanate 
from the pocket of a nobleman, turned upon 
his heel, muttering in a surly tone, *'By Jove» 

the Polish Baron's present is a rich one 1" 

* • * • • 

• • * • 

When Dubonrg and Menard rose on the 
morning after their visit to Allevard, they 
found that Frederick had left the inn at an 
earlyliottr. 

'* We will wait at home for him this even- 
ing," said Dubonrg, '<and we will speak to 
him." 

"Yes, my lord," returned Mtfnard: "you 
shall speak to him." 

But we have seen that Frederick remained 
till a very late hour with Sister Anne up to 
the time when he determined to sta^r at Yizille 
altogether. The distance from Vixille to Gre- 
noble was three leagues ; and the horse which 
Frederick took in the morning at hazard, was 
not better in the evening; for the animals 
which are used at country inns are seldom fit 
to ride. It therefore happened that Frederick 
was sometimes three hours in returning to 
Grenoble ; for |M» was never in a hurry when 
each step carried him farther away from Sister 
iuine. 

Frederick therefore returned to the inn veiy 
late at night; and Dnbourg, having played at 
picquet vnth M. Menard— that being the only 
game with which the old tntor was acquainted 
—ended by falUng asleep over the cards; be- 
cause, as those two gentlemen had no money 
to wager upon the issue, and wore therefore 
obUged to play on credit, th« game never grew 
animated, although M^oard had at his disposal 
the snnff-box of the King of Pnusia» and took 
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a pinch cTcrr rninnte, in order (o fsacj ihat he 
bimieir bore a certain reBeubUace to Frede- 
rick II. Duhnurg gaped, and Mfaard pro- 
poied Co lbs Baron ta retire to bed. They 
therefore deferred their loeditated conference 
with Frcdof^ till tbo next day; but the 
next day M|(ed vithont ihmi aim baing ac- 
compliBbed. 

Serei a t^ 

other,! ttiSHM 

of Dab MM (a 






ra«ai 

cell eat 

I am 



I4>H.I 

Allerai it the; 

ongbt i er eal- 

enlated ained i 

and that be maat bare money in bii pocket if 
be wished to plaj at backgammon. Jd. U^ 
nird did not exactly comprehend the necwr 
ilty of all thii : but a» t'^9 Banm declared it 
waa indiipeotsble, bf won adopted the «ame 
opinion. It waa theif^e abaolatelf oece*- 
aar; to lee Frederick. 



By Jove I" cried Dabourg, " ve will lit 
np for bim ibi* eveniac i and tn order not to 
fall Bileep, we wgldridV panch all nigb; Iwgj 
if neceuary. WbW ^o yoa ftHp)C of my 
■cheme, M. M^natd?" 

" I am entirely of yonr adriee, m; lord," 
retomed the worthy tntor ; " provided wa ha^e 
-, cake^to aceompaar the pnnob." 



deriek iball pay the ezpsaaei.' 

Evening came — and with it an anormaai 
bowl of pnncb and a pUtefoI of c^ai. 7ba 
two gentlemen aat down to the!; cardi, and 
drank frequently in order to keep tbenuelvei 
awake. Tbit conitaoE application to the 
panoh-bowl, however, only lerved to send 
them to deep quicker than over: andbytba 
time the bowl waa fiaiabed, and they bad each 
devoured half-a-doien cakei, they fell nith 
their beads upon the table, Dnbofirg crying, 
" It ii my deal,"— and H^aard replying, "No, 
it is mine, my jord." 

They awoke if dayhraak, v^ mneh an- 
noyed (hat they bad fallen uleeo. Bm ^m 
concladed that Frederick WM *ljQ in bis own 
chamber, and condoled tbemielvat wiih the 

Erocpect of fietJDg him before be went out. 
'abonrg called after bim, and no one an- 
■wered ; he hastened into the yard, and made 
inqiiiriei concerning hi* friepd- 
" He did not leium to the inn, lait night, 



"Oh! J 

"Tlied. 
nnaecoanubte than ever I What 
meaning of inch a protooged abacnce ?" 

He heiiened to annonnco the circamitance 
to H. Mrfuard, who, afLer meclitatlag a quarter 
of an hoar, excluiined, " What do yon think 
of all this, my lord?" 

"The deuce, M. Mfaard," retamtd Dn- 



bonrg ; " it ii to joa that I onght to pat ■ 

similar qaeation." 

" We mast not form a hasty opinion, 
lord," said Menard; " that Is my advice." 

" I could have done as well without ii 
advice," rejoined Daboa^. 

Thej pasMd the entire day in waiting lor 
Frederick, who did nof however retnrf l~ 
OnnDhle. Dobonrg was anxioos on aeeooL. 
ff W friend { U. U&iard trembled for hit 
nMl: and the inn-keeper would have been 
KoMWTt^f Inarmed in respect of his hone, 
hB4Miii){«iiMMed the carriage as secarity. 

On the foUovUig morning at daybreak, In- 
ItuDi preaantea himieU to M. H^aard, ex- 
fwdnng, " Let oa go and Snd Fredorick." 

" Yes, let u Bnd him out," returned 
Menard. 

" In order to find htm, m mnit look for 
Un," eriad Dubanrg, impatiently. 

" That is exactly what I vM tbinUng ol 
answered Menard. 

" Why don't yon get up tim. and diMt 
joonel^ iiutead of lying li| bed all tba 
tnornlng?" demanded Dabourg. 

" I waa merely waiting for the annnunce- 
tnenf of you lordabip'e plana," answered the 



" Q«t np and dieu yontaelC cried Db- 

Tbe two gentlemen partook of a hastj 
breakfait: and Duhourg orilered a eoaple of 
cart-horses to ba aaddled for tbeir use. Br* 
the landlord did not comply with these dire 
tions in the molt willing manner possible ; for 
the bill of the tlirea uavellers already ax- 
cetxUd thev^ua of their carriage. At length 
ibe borses were jvovidod i and Menard warned 
t)i( companion tbat be should only walk hi* 
animal — to which uiDoancemEUt Dubon'rg 
replied, that when men are setiiog ont on a 
journey of obiervatlon, they did not u^nally 
gallop. They aated ihe waiter which road 
Frederick usually took : and b# they proceeded 
ip the same direction, Dubour^ made iaqiuries 
of the peaiants whom be mcL, or uf those who 
lived iu the vicinity, relative to his friend. 
Every one had seen the youni; Tiscounc, vho 
pasted along that road upun hMrg^back at full 
gallop in the morning, and ivho returned at 
night at the slowest posaibla piicc. Bubourg 
and his companion at length ascertained be- 
yond all doubt that Frederick's invariable 
destination was Viiille. 

"What can he do there?" cried Dnbonrg. 

" He has probably discovered some interest- 
ing view," said M^aard. 

"Or soma interesting face," relumed Dn- 

" What, my lord ! yoo think " 

"ThinkI to be sure I dol" interrupted Da- 
bourg. "Frederick is not quite such a fool at 
to paw the wbole day In contemplating tree* 
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aa4 mottntains. He was anxious to discoTer 
« heart that coald Bjmpathize with his own — ^a 
soul which conld love like his — a woman, in 
abort, who knows how to appreciate a pore 
attachment Who can tell, then, that he has 
not fonnd all this in some chubby peasant 
girl— yecy modest, very innocent^ and very 
affectionate—- whose passion has tamed hu 
brain?" 

'*I should rather be inclined to imagine that 
he is gone to visit the Chartreuse,*' said Me- 
nard. 

**Bemember that Frederick is only twenty 
years old.'* 

"Bememher, likewise, my lord, that he has 
already been deceived by wdmen» and that he 
left Paris to avoid them." 

''Is that a x»a8on for no longer lovina 
them?" demanded Dnbourg. ** Besides, M, 
Mtfnard, when one avoids a certain things it is 
because he feeb he cannot long resist the 
temptationv" 

Thus arguing, the two gentlemen arrivbd at 
Visille. Thej continued their inquiriee in the 
Tillages: but the inhabitants had been too 
much occnpibd with their labours to pay any 
attention, to tiie young man, who had only 
dined twice at the inn, because (as we have 
stated*^ ^ster Anne took care to supply luih 
with fruits and milk in the wood. They had 
certainly seen the young stranger from time to 
time: but they were unable to rndiisate the 
road he nsuslly took, or to acquatat their 

anestioners with the nature of the business 
lat led htm to the village. In sholrt, Dubourg 
and his compuiion issu^ from Yiallie without 
gaining any veiy sdtisfactory information. 

''All is lostl" cried Menard. "My pupU 
has been eaten up by wolves or assassinated 
by robbers: or else he has tumUed down a 
precipice in gazing upon a sunset. Pobt 
Frederick! so amiable— so noble in disposi- 
tion—so talented I All that remains for me to 
do is to deplore your loss !" 

"No, no," cried Dubourg: "Frederick has 
neither been eaten up by wolves, nor killed by 
robbers. We must dhdeavout to find him. 
But— Ah I h.eire is an animal, which I think can 
give us the desired infdrmation !" 

The two travellers;, on leaving the village, 
had descended into the valley, and were at this 
moment at the commencement of the wood, 
where the horse, which Frederick had hired, 
was roaming about amongst the luxuriant 
grass. 

"Why, it is a horse t" cried M. Menard. 
" Your lordship surely cannot suppose it will 
answer any questions?" 

" I recognise.it to be one I have often seen 
in the inn-jrard at Grenoble^" returned Dn- 
bourg. "It is the horse which IVederick 
rides." 

"And the animal is alone, without its rider," 
cried the unhappy tutor. " Everything corro- 
borates my suspicions concerning the miserable 
end oi my pujnl 1 I dare say the horse pitched 
him over its head into a preoipice ! Alas, my 
poor pupil— he is dead! He was doubtless 
climbing up the mountains at night on hone- 
back— he could not distinguish the road— the 
beast itumbled— and" 
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"I should rather think that Frederick is in 
this wood, and that he has led his horse forti 
short time, so that he may be enabled to walk 
about at his ease," said Dubourg. " Let us do 
the same in reference to our own animals, and 
go in searoh of him. We will tie our horses 
to these firs." 

This proposition being immediately followed 
out, the two travellers penetrated into the 
wood, — ^M^nard holding ms handkerchief to 
bis eves because he iancied be should discover 
ikis charge wounded or dead, — and Dabouiv 
walking in &ont» and staring about him in aU 
directions. In a few minutes Dubourg stopped 
—called to Menard with joy depicted upon his 
countenance^and, pointing towards a grassy 
bank at a little distance, said, "Look yondei^ 
my dear firiend, and see if my presentiments 
were not well founded. There is the interest- 
ing prospect which Frederick comes so far to 
admirew" 

M. Menard followed with his eyes the direc- 
tion indicated by Dubourg, and perceived his 
pnpU negligently reclining upon the bank, be- 
neath a shady caoopy of trees ; and holding 
in his arms a lovely young gi^l, whose head 
reposed upon his breast, and whose arms were 
clasped round his neck. 

"You were right, my lord," said Menard, 
after a moment of suiprise ; " it was not the 
old Chartjrense 1 This is really something more 
modem." 

"That damsel appears to me to be lovely in 
the extreme," said Dabourg. 

" And to me also, my l<xrd»" responded M^ 
nard. 

" The sly fellow I" said Dnbourg; "I am not 
astonished he should abandon us all day for 
this lovely flower which he has discovered in a 
desert. Do you now think that he shuns the 
female sex ?" 

" One could scarcely entertain such an opi- 
nion at this moment," answered the tutor. 

"Believe me, M. Menard, that Frederick, 
although somewhat sentimental, is a man lik^ 
another. But we must hasten to compliment 
him upon the excellence of his choio^ 

"We shall only intrude upon him, my 
lord." 

"The deuce ! since he stays here all day long^ 
he has plenty of time to make love." 

Dubomg and Menard drew a little nearer; 
and the sounds of their footsteps fell upon the 
ears of Frederick. Sister Anne also raised her 
eyes ; and as soon as she perceived the two 
strangers, she drew closer to her lover, and 
concealed her head entirely in his breast, as if 
she were afraid that some danger menaced 
him. 

" Bravo, my dear Frederick," cried Dubourg, 
laughing heartily* " Bravo 1 I now compre- 
heiS the motive of your early rising. But, in 
truth, your conquest is a charming one; and 
that wild air which characterizes heiv only 
renders her more delightful." 

The fair mute looked at Dubouig for a mo- 
ment — then glanced towards the countenance 
of her lover— and seemed to demand an expla- 
nation of the intrusion. Frederick rose; and 
Sister Anne followed his example. She would 
not leave him whom she loved so tenderly: 




bat she clang to his arm, and cast timid glances 
towards the two strangers. She appeared to 
dread the motive of their visit, and fancied 
that they were come to deprive her of her 
lover. Frederick, however, reassared her — 
embraced her tenderly — and prevailed upon 
her to wait for him in the garden belonging to 
the hat. Sister Anne with difficalty complied 
with his request: she dared not leave him : bat 
Frederick promised to retam in a few minates; 
and she at length retired to the garden, ex- 
tending her hand as she walked slowly thither, 
and pointing towards the strangers, as mach 
as to say, " Yoa mast not accompany them r 

Frederick gazed upon her with tenderness 
till she was oat of sight, and then advanced 
towards his fellow-travellers. 
. '* Veiy beaatifal I Upon my soal^ she is 
charming!" cried Daboarg. 

*' If the tones of the voice only correspond 
with the plumage," said M. Me'nard, '*she is 
the rarest bird of this wood." 

" What do you seek for here ?" demanded 
Frederick, in an angry manner. 

"What do we seek?" repeated Dubourg. 
**Why, you — ^yoa, who abandoned us to our 
fate — ^you, who leave us without money at an 
inn where there is nothing to amuse us— you, 
who desert us to live in a wood with a peasant 
girl I It is all very pretty this rnrid passion oi 
year's : but it ought not to make yon forget 
your friend and year worthy tutor." 

Frederick made no reply: he seemed to 
reflect deeply. 

"My lord," said Menard, in a respectful 
manner, " every individual is permitted to love. 
Adam loved Eve— it is true that at one time 
he could not ve^ well love any one else; 
Abraham loved Hagar; David loved Beth- 
sheba; Sampson loved Dalilah; and since a 
man like Sampson yielded to temptation, how 
conld we, who are very far from being Samp- 
sons, resist ? At the same time, my lord, there 
is a medium in all things. You should not be 
led away by your new attachment, to forget 
everything that connects yoa with society, and 
to descend from the high place you were born 
to occupy. Indeed, I do not exactly th>nk it 
was for the purpose of living in /t wood that 
your fiither sent you to travel ; and hence I 
conclude——" 

" My dear Menard," interrupted Frederick, 
awakening from his reverie, and not appearing 
to pay the slightest attention to the erudite 
discourse of his worthy tutor, — " I have some- 
thing very important to communicate to my 
friend the Baron, and which regards him alone. 
Do me the favour to take a stroll in the valley : 
we will rejoin you in a few moments." 

"My lord, I can refuse yoa nothing," replied 
Mtf nanl : " I shall await your presence in the 
valley with the utmost confidence :" — and M. 
Mtfnard issued from the wood, muttering to 
himself, " My little lecture has prodaced a 
good effect. The young man feels that he has 
done wrong ; he will amend his conduct, and 
return like the prodigal son to Grenoble — 
where we will order a good meat pie instead 
of a fatted calf." 

The moment the tutor was out of sight, 
Frederick turned to Dubourg, and exclaimed, 



" Why did you bring Menard hither? where- 
fore follow me into this wood? am I no longer 
the master of my own actions?" 

" In the first place, M. Menard is not so 
very formidable," answered Daboarg; "and 
in the second place, it was highly necessary 
for us to know what had become of yon, since 
yoa did not choose to commonicate with u«. 
Do you suppose that I could imagine you 
would convert yourself into nn Orlando Farioso, 
for the love of a young milk<maid ?" 

" A milk-maid I" exclaimed Frederick. " No, 
Daboarg — ^it is a sincere and unquenchable 
passion. Never have I loved with such fer- 
vour t never have I met one more deserving of 
that love I Ah, Dubourg, if you only knew 
the disposition of this amiable girl? She is 
unconscious ot the arts and hypocrisies of the 
world — her soul is as chaste and pure as her 
features are lovely. My dear friend, it was 
not in the brilliant saloons of the capital that 
I should ever find a woman equal to her I" 

" This is a moment of enthusiasm ; and I see 
very well that it is useless to talk reason till a 
little of it has evaporated. I admit that the girl 
is very beautiful," continued Dubourg ; "and 
I am willing to agreee with Menard, tlxat she 
is a rare bird: but what do you intend to do? 
Ton cannot pass the remainder of your days 
in this wood I" 

"I will never leave Sister Anne!" cried the 
young Viscount. 

" Well, then," returned Dubourff, " bring 
your Sister Anne along with us ; muce a Mar- 
chioness of her in the eyes of poor old Menard, 
and I will undertake to persuade him of the 
fact. But, in the name of heaven, leave these 
old fir-treeii, beneath the shades of which yoa 
will end by becoming an ourang-outang." 

"Leave the wood I No— that cannot be. 
This young girl has a guardian in yonder hut 
— an old woman who has taken care of 

her '* 

"Bring the old woman, too; and we will 
make a Dowager Marchioness of her," inter- 
rupted Dubourg. 
" Impossible I" cried Frederick impatiently. 
"So you have an entire &mily upon your 
hands now," remarked Dabourg. 

" Leave me, Dubourg : return to Grenoble 
"with Menard. In a few days I will join yoa : 
but at present I cannot leave this wood." 

"Return to Grenoble, indeed!" ejaculated 
Dubourg. "To live in a wood, and talk non- 
sense idl day long to your milk-maid !" 

" She is not a woman whom you often meet 
in this life," answered Frederick. " If you 
only knewy poor creature— Bat, no— I will 
tell you nothing about her: yoa wonld not 
understand the excellence of her heart. Good 
bye, Dubourg— leave me." 

" You are determined— and therefore I con- 
sent to leave you," said Daboarg. "I shall 
toke the purse with me. I am better ac- 
quainted with mankind dian you, and am con- 
vinced that in less than a fortnight you will 
be heartily sick of this kind of life. Yoa 
will soon come and seek us out in yooi 
turn." 
M Yes— if Sister Anne will accompany me." 
•t No— you will come without her, I am snre. 
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However, in the ipeantime, make Ioto to her 
as mach as yoa ehooBe,— in short, to snch an 
extent, that in a fortnight yon may be really 
sick and tired of the pursniL" 

Dabonrg thmst the pniie into his pocket, 
hastened from the wood, and rejoined Menard 
in the valley. The worthy tutor was seated 
very comfortably . between the two horses, 
looking as if he rnminated as well as they. 

" Quick, quick I" cried Dabonrg; "to horse! 
to horse I" 

** What do you mean, my lord 7" demanded 
Mtfnard ; *' to horse^and I do not see the 
Viscount?" 

** He insisted upon staying with his milk- 
maid." 

" He stays behind, and we return without 
him?" 

*' Certainly : for as yon and I have no attrac- 
tions of a similar nature in the wood, we might 
find a sojourn there somewhat tiresome." 

'* Really, my lord," remonstrated the tutor, 
^'I do not understand all this." 

** Menard, I am acting like a man who knows 
the human heart— especially that of young 
people. If we were to oppose Frederick's 
wishes, he would only be guilty of some ab- 
surdity in order to outwit us. Let us sufifer 
him therefore to follow the dictates of his own 
passions ; and I promise yon that in less than 
a fortnight he will be restored to us wiser than 
ever. JNo lover ever yet supported a tSlt-^'tSte 
of three weeks consecutively." 

" I really begin to adopt your lordship's way 
of thinking," said M. Menard. 

'* Now, then — to horse ! To-morrow we will 
dine with with our friend Chambertin." 

** Indeed !" ejaculated Menard. 

"And I promise yoa, we will make our entxy 
into the village of AUevard in a manner calcu- 
lated to cause a sensation." 

"Again I am at a loss to understand yon, 
my lord," said Menard. "But your lordship 
arranges all these matters so weU, that I rely 
entirely upon your skill and judgment." 

M. Menard, whom the hope of dining with 
M. Chambertin rendered quite hilarious, thrust 
his heels (for the first time in his life) into the 
sides of his horse, and induced the animal to 
trot after Dubouifg. 

"It is however a pity," he observed, as they 
returned toOrenoble, "that my pnpU should 
have fonned snch a connexion. A woman 
sometimes leads a man into sad difficulties. 
Cato declared that wisdom and prudence were 
incompatible with the mind of the fair sex." 

"My dear M. Menard, X should not at all 
wonder if Cato had been crossed in love," said 
Dubourg. 

"Saint Bernard calls woman the agent of 
the Devil," observed M. Menard. 

"But Confucius declares that the soul of 
woman is the first work of the Almighty," 
Dubonrg answered. 

"Agnes Sorel enervated Charles VII," said 
M<$nard. 

"And another woman regenerated him," re- 
joined Dnbourg. 

"Joan of Naples strangled her husband." 

"Joan Hachette saved Beauvais." 

"Everything considered, my lord," said 



Menard, "I see that the question is fairljr 
balanced." 

Thus did the two travellers, while on their 
road to Grenoble, discuss the merits of woman 
— a subject which might have engrossed them 
to all eternity without any satisfactory conclu- 
sion : for a certain learned writer has declared 
there are as many changes in the heart of 
woman as there are grains of sand on the sea* 
shore; and this learned writer must have bjeen 
very persevering indeed to have counted either 
the changes or the sand. 

But let us return to Frederick. He breathed 
more at his ease when Dubourg was out ot 
sight; and when the sounds of the retreating 
horses' hoofs fell upon his ears, he exclaimed, 
like the ancient who had thrown his treasures 
into the depths of the ocean, "I am now free !" 
Thenceforth Frederick might devote himself 
entirely to his passion for the yonfig mute, 
since he no lonser dreaded the intrusions of 
Menard and Dubourg. He therefore hastened 
towards the hut: he thonght not of the future 
— he did not pause to refiect : but he was only 
twenty years old, and at that age his weak- 
ness may be pardoned. 

Sister Anne was trembling and unhappy in 
the garden, awaiting his retarn. Dame Mar- 
garet was asleep ; and the poor girl was able 
to yield herself without restraint to those sen- 
timents which oppressed her. The intrusion 
of the two strangers, who were acquainted 
with Frederick, excited fears whicn every 
minute became more poignant. To live with- 
out her lover, appeared to her impossible. 
Love was now the principal aliment required 
by an ingenuous creature whose existence had 
been too solitary to allow her to become ac- 
quainted with any other means of CDJoyment 
in this life. Her affectionate heart had has- 
tened to meet the heart of him who whispered 
in her ear, "I love thee." In sarrendering 
herself up to her lover. Sister Anne consigned 
herself, body and soul, to him for ever I Fre- 
derick had taught her that happiness still ex- 
isted for her : her mind had expanded in^ new 
life beneath the sunny influence of his smiles. 
She ieXi that she still could please ; and her 
heart was devoted to him who taught her the 
path to so much bliss. What would woman 
be at the age of sixteen, were she to be com- 
pelled to renounce the hope of pleasing ? Fre- 
derick was everything to Sister Anne ; and up 
to the period of the visit of his friends, the 
course of her love had been uninterrupted : 
but there is no kind of earthly felicity that 
endures for ever ; and love is the least pros- 
I^erous of any. Scarcelv had a few days of 
joy and happiness passed away, when the poor 
girl found herself condemned to experience 
the f&rst pangs attendant upon that passion I 

At length Frederick returned. Sister Anne 
did not run — she flew into his arms I Her 
eyes glanced hastily around — she discovered 
that they were again alone — and she was once 
more happy ! 

" No, my dear girl," said the lover, returning 
her fervent embrace with eqaal ardour, " I will 
never leave thee 1 Oh I where could I find a 
lovelier being^ — a more angelic creature — one 
more faithful, or more sincere? What matters 
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the opinions of the world to me? Here I have 
discovered the secret of happiness I — ^not even 
my father himself should tear me from thine 
arms !" 

This TOW was ratified h j a kiss npon the Ter- 
milion lips of the jonng girl — a vow which 
they both consecrated bj that holy eereuony ; 
and many a time tod often daring that day, 
did Frederick repeat the words, **Ohl no— I 
will never leAve thee!" 

A week elapsed — and then the days be^n to 
glide less rapidly away in the opinion of the 
yonng Viscoant: the s^eet caresses of his 
mistress were no longer safflcient to employ 
the weary hoars. H6 felt that he most adopt 
some means of recreAtion and diversion : and 
he coald not help agreeing with Daboarg 
that it was impossible to pass one's whole ex- 
istence in a wood upon the bank of a river. 

Another week elapsed — and Frederick took 
a little walk alone, into the vAlley. He foand 
that the horse was still grasing near the wood: 
he monnted it, and rode farther into thd 
ooantry. On the following day he told Sister 
Anne that he should stroll as fat as the vil- 
lage in order to procure the provisions which 
he required, but with which he had dispbnsed 
a fortnight back! 

A third week elapsed — and he looked often 
and anzioasly in the direction of Grenoble. 
He was surprised that Dubourg did not retam 
to the wood to see him, and that Me^nard had 
also forgotten him. We are sorry to be 
obliged to confess that he was secretly an- 
noyed at their absence. Did he no longer love 
Sister Anne ? Oh ! yes— Frederick loved her 
still: but, as Daboarg had very jastly ob- 
served, love never resists a tiU-a-Utt at three 
weeks. We will not howeter anticipate. Let 
ns leave the young Yiscoiint in the tociety of 
the fair mate, who loved him as ferveilUy as 
when she first surrendered herself to his arms: 
yes— let as leave them together for the prenenti 
and retam to Daboarg, who was now oAce 
more in possession of the parser 

• • • • • 

On their retnm to Grenoble, Dhboovg or- 
dered dinner— wherenpon thD nlnal Am was 
served up. 

** What do yon mean by snch a dinner as 
that?" exclaimed Daboarg. ''We require 
other dishes, and better wines," he added, be- 
ginning to make a disturbance now that hA 
had money in his pocket. 

The landlord waited npon the two gentle- 
men, and informed them that their bill uready 
amounted to a large sum ; inasmuch as in ad* 
dition to the expenses incurred by board And 
lodging, their young companion had lamed all 
the horses of the inn by making them gallop 
at a pace they were never accuikomed to. 
Dubourg returned tio answer, bat todk a bank- 
note of five hundred francs from his pockety 
and handed it to the landlohl with all th« 
calm dignity of insulted grandeur. 

The host opened his eyes in astonishment : 
be endeavoured to mutter a few words in the 
shape of an apology, and wound up his dis- 
course bv declaring that he would make oat \ 
the bill, oat hoped the gentlemen would not | 



leave his hoase, as he would forthwith sapply 
them with some of the choicest wines in the 
cellar. 

When he was gone, M. M€oard, who had 
looked as ladicrottsly amazed as the landlord 
himself, said to Daboarg, '* My lord, have yoa 
received remittances from Poland ?'* 

'' Certainly I have, M. Mtfnard I" was the 
reply. " By Jove, is a man like me to be 
long withoat money, I should like to kaow ?*' 

'*Bat I did not see the messenger arrire,*' 
observed the tntor. 

*<He came while yon were asleep. The 
principal object now in view is to amuse our- 
selves : we shall no longer be compelled to 
remain at home all day in a state of ignoble 
Obscurity. And by Way of commencement we 
will call npon our friend Chambertin to- 
morrow. Bat in order to ensure a befitting 
reception, I think it advisable to despatch a 
messenger forthwith, to announce the honour 
we intend him. What is your opinion, M. 
Mdnard?'* 

^ I perfectly coincide with your view of the 
Subject, my lord," answered the tutor. 

** In that case, hasten and ferret me out a 
little stable-boy, npon whom we will clap your 
flannel-jackei and my momiasr-cap, to give 
him a ioreign appearance. While yon find the 
boy, I will write my despatch." 

Menard went to obev^ thesd directions : and 
whUe he was thus employed, DaboiUg penned 
the following letter :~ 

"The Baron LadlilM Potoald, i*shUiiie of |Uvii and 
Saiido.cQir, Ae.« &«., ftc, ban the honour to Inform his 
hoaoorable friend, Honatehr ae Chambertin of AUa- 
vaid, Ac, 4ta, that hf« Idrdkht)) will do hiitoeelf tbe plea- 
iura of viaitinf M. de Cbtmbertin's mahtfon, aooom- 
pmled by hia iMmed fiiaDd, Pro f ei i or Menard, to-moiiD w 
afternoon. 

^* The BtodQ Potdski presents Mi moat raspeelfU eom- 
pUoienta to Madame de Chimbertla of Allenad.'* 

This epistie was duly folded np, direeted* 
And placed in the hands of the stable-boy« 
who, in the diBgnise of a conrier, hastened on 
hbrsebHok to deliver it at the proper Address. 
M. aiid BCadame Chambertin were aboat to 
retire for the night when the boy toived ai 
their house. It was half-past nine o'clock | 
and in the country, when the inhabitante colta* 
tate not the Ana'arts^ mnsic, patntiiig, nor 
bbtitny, the evenings are very long and tedioua. 
M. Chambertin however played a tnne upon 
his violin, and MAdame had s^t a beantifol 
A>ng by inklsting on singini it: th^ had tbsAl 
convisrsed aboht the Polish teobletaian» whom 
they were grieved at not seeing; and the hoe- 
band had said to the wife^ *• I am really ae- 
tonished ; he gave me his word of honoor ta 
return and stay with as." 

" And I am more astonished still," said the 
wife to her husband, with a sigh. 

The iloise caused by the arrival of the mes- 
senger fell npoo the ears of M. Chambertinu 
jast as he was aboht to step into the naptiai 
conch. He stopped — Glistened— and stooa still 
in his shirt in the middle of the room. 

^ Come to bed," cried Madame Chanibertins 
" our servanta are there to answer the door." 

**Bat whom ea& arrive so late?" said M. 
Chambertin. 
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At that moment tome one knocked at the 
door of the bed-chamber. It was Lunel, who 
came to inform hU master and mistress that 
the Baron Potoskf s messenger was below. At 
the mere mention of the name of Potoski, M. 
Chambertiii endeavonred to cnt a caper in the 
middle of the room; bnt losina his balancei 
he fell npon the carpet — while S&dame Cham* 
benia desired her husband to hand her the 
looking-glass, in order to arrange her hair. 
Bnt ]£ Ohambertin did not liear the Yoioe of 
bis wife: he rose ttom the floor, hastened to 
pnt on his dressing-gown, and ran to open the 
door to receive th6 messenger of the Baron. 

He stepped out upon the landing commn* 
Bicadng with the bed-room, and took the letter 
which the messenger, who had followed Lnnel 
np-stairs, presents. As he read it, his coun- 
tenance became radiant with joy; he could 
not contain himself even before bis serrant 
and the courier — but exclaimed to his wife, 
** The Baron will come again I He calls me 
De Ohambertin of AUevard! He presents his 
most respectful compliments to yon ?** 

'^Ahl the Baron r sighed Madame Cham- 
bertin: '<what an honour he confers upon us V* 

"Z)s Ohambertin — of AlUvardr continued 
the retire4i( wine merchant, laying prodigious 
emphasis upon the preposition and the local 
distinction. ** Just as if I were lord of the 
manor—the feudal noble of the place I So I 
am almost—and, thanks to the Baron, I shall 
now be so altogether. Do yon hear, my 
love I" 

" Certainly I cerfainly, I hear !" cried Madame 
Chambertin. ^ He presents his most respect- 
fiil compliments to me, you say ?** 

"Lunel, you will treat this young messesger 
with all |he distinction such a courier de- 
senres,*' exclaimed M. Chambertin, heedless of 
his wife's question! **and yon, my boy, will 
have the kindness to inform your noble master 
that he shall be teeeived with all the honours 
that he and his learned friend so highly 
merit" 

The messenger at lensth took his deparvore; 
M. Chambertin flung himself into an attaa- 
chair, and Madiy;ne Chambertin threw herself 
back upon the pillow: but the letter which 
they had just received totally prevented them 
from thinking of sleep. M. Chambertin re- 
perused the letter a dozen times : the title of 
AUevard flattered his vanity beyond anything 
the reader can conceive. 

'* Xt is the name of the village," said Madame 
Chambertin. 

**Te8 — but in placing it after my name, the 
Baron ennobles me," replied her husband. 

'* You know, my deaf, thHt all the world at 
Paris i^se the same distinction," returned 
Madame Chambertin. *' Indeed, for the last 
six months I have been perpetually begging 
you to call yourself Chambertin of Allevard : 
out ypu would not listen to me." 

** IH ow that the Baron has ^ven me the title, 
my dear," said M. Chambertin, '*! shall adopt 
it for ever. In future I shall always e^gn my 
name with the proper distinctions. To-morrow 
we must give a grand f4U»^ 

^ Of coarse," rejoined his wife, 

** Dinner — ball— concert — ^fireworks. There 



have never been any grand displays of fire- 
works at Allevard ; and we will astound the 
inhabitants with our exhibition. I shall in- 
vite all the principal people of th^ netghbonr- 
hood." 

*^ I sh^l dress my hair in ringlets." 

"I shall illuminate the whole place." 

" My robe with a long train " 

'*The lamps shall be of different colonza." 

^'Withapinksash ^" 

*f Large lamps in the conrt." 

•* My Mouse shoes *' 

^ The largest I can find." 

«A white scarf "* 

<* Garlands hang all about." 

^ lAj necklace of pearls." 

'* And a salvo of muskets." 

But to return to Grenoble. ThQ host had 
so managed his biQ, that he bad just five hun- 
dred francs to Receive, and nothing to return 
to Dubourg. Any other but the Baroti La- 
dislas Potoski of lUva and Satdomir would 
have remonstrated with the landlord at having 
charged three hundred francs for the injury 
done to two or three old horses that could no& 
even draa a cart ; but his lordship was not ac- 
customed to examine accounts. He therefore 
contented himself with desiring the landlord 
to procure him a tilbury for the following day, 
and to lend him two of his stable-boys to ac- 
company the vehicle as ''tigers," or pages. 
Dubourg then counted his money, and found 
himself in possession of four thousand five 
hundred firancs — a much larger sum than was 
necessary to win ten times that amount. He 
was in great hopes that the iron-master would 
enable him to recover as much as the Cheva* 
Her with the old hat and the Count with the 
wristbands had plundered him of at Lyons. 

On the following day, about noon, Dubourg 
and Menard made every preparation for their 
journey to Allevard, intending to proceed 
thither so as to be in time for dinner. As the 
landlord had not been able tp find a tilbury 
throughout the whole town, the two gentlemen 
were obliged to content themselves with a 
species of tax-cart, in which there were two 
boards for seats. On the front seat Dubourg and 
ll^nard placed themselves : and on the second 
were the two stable-boys, so disguised in old 
waistcoats and garidanis chosen at hazard — and 
with twp caps, which, being too large, fell upon 
their noses — that they really possessed a most 
foreign appearance. Dubourg expressly com- 
manded them not to open their lips to speak 
French, nor seem to understand it : he more- 
over commanded them to converse by means 
of signs, so as to pass for two little Poles ; and 
the boys promised to obey. 

The hour of departure arrived ; andDnbonrg 
undertook to drive the vehicle : but notwith- 
standiog he had ordered the landlord to sup- 
ply him with his two best horses he could not 
succeed in inducing them to gallop. He was 
obliged to content himself with a trot— and 
this a very moderate one ; which greatly re- 
tarded the hour of their arrival at Allevard. 
Menard was afraid that M. Chambertin would 
dine without them; and Dubourg was y&ty 
much annoyed at not being able to drive np to 
his door at full g^op. 
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It was half-past five o'clock wh«a tbej 
caaght sight of the village of AUevard at a 
distance. Babonrg exerted all his power and 
skill to urge on bis horses ; and at length they 
drew near M. Chambertin's honse, opposite 
which there was a large concourse of people. 

^ GKve the horses a poke with your cane," 
said Dabonrg to Mtfnard ; " so that we may 
at least enter the village at a decent trot." 

M^aard stretched out his hand to do as he 
was desired, and at the same moment a loud 
" Hurrah V* was heard, with cries of ** Here 
they are! here they are!** These aodama- 
^ tions were immediately suoeeeded by four 
mosket-shots ; and then two cracked vioUns 
and a screeching clarionet struck up some air. 
The horses, terrified by the accumulated din of 
the shouts, the music and the fire-arms, darted 
forward at full gallop, and dragged the vehicle 
upon a bank on the right side, instead of fol- 
lowing the proper road. 

*' Beautiful! excellent!" cried Dubourg, as 
loud as he could bawl, intending to applaud 
the music. 

" Take care, my lord," exclaimed M^oard," 
who was afraid of being upset : " our hones 
are running away with us." 

" See how my fne|id the Baron drives," said 
M. Chambertin to his guests. '^I am sorry I 
did not order the illumination to commence at 
two o'clock. You see how his lordship guides 
the hones along the most intricate parts of the 
road, to give us a specimen of his skilL" 

In descending from the bank into the main 
road the horses redoubled their speed ; and at 
every moment the frail vehicle menaced its 
occupants with an upset. The wheels rattled 
over the stones or sank into ruts; Menard was 
dreadfully alarmed — the two boys cried — and 
Dubourg exclaimed, ** Hold you tongues, you 
young monkeys ! I ordered you not to speak 
French. Do no be alarmed— I will be an* 
swerable for vour safetv." 

The vehicle proceeded like the wind ; and 
fortunately the animals made direct for the 
house. But instead of taming into the great 
gateway, thev dashed the cart violently against 
the waU. The shock was so severe, that Du- 
bourg jumped from his seat, exolaiminft ''It 
Is all right I" and the two tigen were thrown 
to the ground. Menard alone remained upon 
his seat, to which he seemed suddenly nailed 
Cut. But no one was hart. Dubouiv rose 
up with a smile, and hastened to pay his re- 
spects to the company, assuring them at the 
same time that such was the orthodox man- 
ner of alighting from a carriage in Poland. 
Menard, proud of not having fallen out of the 
vehicle, advanced towards the assembled mul- 
titude, arranging his shirt-frill and assuming 
an air of importance : and the two pages held 
their hands to their noses, which they con- 
tented themselves with poiniing to, when 
Lnnel inquired if they were hurt. 

Dubourg received the most hearty welcome. 
M. Chambertin was in raptures, biecause the 
Baron shook hands with him, and called him 
bis ^ dear friend ;" and Madiame Chambertio 
was not less satisfied when the illustrious 
stranger whispered in her ear, as ho sqneesed 
her hand, *' You have been the constant sub- 1 



ject of my thoaghts." In a word, the whole 
company were highly delighted at being in the 
society of a great nobleman, who gave himself 
very few airs, and made every one seem com- 
fortable around him. 

M. Chambertin had invited about forty 
people: all the rich land-ownen of the neigh- 
bourhood, the mayor, the town-clerk, the 
notary, the iron-master, and some friends firom 
Paris and Lvons— in short, the 4Ute of his ac- 

2uaintance, had been collected together by H. 
Ihambertin, to meet the Baron. They all 
placed themselves at table. Dubourg occupied 
the seat of honour next to Madame Cham- 
bertin; and Mtfnard was overjoyed to find him- 
self once again next to M. Fondant, who did 
not speak more than on the former occasion, 
but who was equally assiduous in filling the 
tutor's glass ana passing the choicest dishes. 

"IhopMS," said M. Chambertin, *<that h^'s 
lordship intends to honour us with his com- 
pany for some days, as well as the learned M. 
M^oard." 

'*Yes," said Dubourg: '*I made the neces- . 
sazy arrangements to permit me to pass a few 
days in this ddightfnl spot. So has my friend, 
Professor Menard." 

These words were accompanied by a tender 
glance towards Madame Chambertin ; who was 
obliged to choke henelf with the wing of a 
fowl to stifie a sigh. M. Menard made a low 
bow ; and M. Chambertin went on to say, '* I 
am only sorry that you have not brought your 
friend, the Viscount de— the Viscount du-— a 

Viscount, in fine " 

*'0h! he is an original I" cried Dubourg; 
" he does not love society. I left him with my 
suite and travelling-carriag& and only brought 
my two little Poles along lAth me." 

'<Ah! they are Poles are they?" said M. 
Chambertin. '* I am sure I thought they were 
Cossacks." 

At this moment Lnnel enter the room to in- 
form Dubourg that his two little pages were 
playing the devil in the kitchen, and would not 
answer a siuf^e question. 

*< Indeed ! I am not surprised at that," cried 
Dubouiv; '*they don't undentand French." 

"Let his lordship's servantldo as they like,* 
said Chambertin: ''and endeavour to under- 
stand their eigns." 

" Their signs are very pretty," said Lunel to 
himself : " they put their fingen into all the 
dishes, lick them, and wipe uem upon their 
breeches." 

The guiety of Dubourg and the appetite of 
the learned Menard put the whole company 
into the best humour possible. They laughed 
—they chatted— they ate — they drank; and 
every time Dubourg opened his lips to speak, 
M. Chambertin cried, "Hush! hush! let us 
hear what his lordship is going to sav." 

At dessert, M. Bidault offered to smgasong: 
but Dubourg had declared that it was no longer 
fashionable to sing at table; so^M. Chambertin 
desired Bidault to remain quiet, exclaiming^ 
'*It is not the eiquette to sing! what were 
yon thinking of?" 

But M. Frossard, the iron-master, did not 
care for the interdiction of Chambertin: he 
was in the habit of singing after dinner. 



■nd aeeDTiIiiigly commeTieed a drinking lonit. 
CbambertiD howerar reqneited the compaDjia 
pus into the concert-room, in the hope chat 
the driqking-aong might there ba occompliahed 
with leai chance of being deemed unfaabion- 
able. M. Chambertia h*d hired a piano and a 
harp ; and an old and a TOang ladj of the 
partj regnled tba companj vith an air which 
the; enriched with thirty-six Tariationi oF their 
own inTention. The mavor took his bassoon, 
the notaij a Tiolin ; and Chambertin presented 
a French horn to Dnbonrg, who had declared 
■■ ■ - ' t the 



_, ^ joa desk. 

Menard gated at him with an air of astonish- 
ment; bat Dabcorg laid in a whisper, "Blow 
into the instmment, and do not look like a 
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H. UliaaTi, who not spared the wine at 
dinner, took the French horn, and blew into 
it with all his force, rolling his eyes at the 
aams time as if he were suffocating. The 
mayor, (he notary, and Menard were retjneated 
to commence a trio while Dabonrgh beat lime : 
hnt whenever ttie faom onght to luve sonoded, 
no loimd was heard at all, becanse M^naid 
blew his instrnmeat witboat eliciting a note. 
Dnbonrg howerer appeared satisfied, and tam- 
ing towards the company, exclaimed, " I never 
heard so sweet a sonnd I Bo one wonld be- 
lieve it was ahoriL" 

Eren one praised the perTormtnce; and 
Menard, as «oon u it was over, taid to himself 
" Well, 1 know how to play the horn, and 
never snspectcd it." 

The concert was at length terminated— Dn- 
bonrg ipoke of card*— and tables were accord- 
ingly laid out. Backgammon is leldom played 
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in a drawing-room in France: bat Dabourg 
declared that it was the favourite game at the 
Court of Poland — and M. Cbambertin imme- 
diately ordered a backgammon board to be 
brought, saying at the same time that in less than 
a week he would have at least four in his draw- 
ing-rooDL Dubonrg and the obese Frossard 
sat down to play, and M. Cbambertin looked 
on, although he understood nothing of the 
game. Dnbourg was exceedingly lucky: he 
beat his antagonist, and had already won 
twenty louis, when a violent explosion was 
heard in the garden. 

"The fire-works," was the universal cry, 
and the company ran into the garden. 

" Deuce take the fire-works !" exclaimed 
Dubourg ; '* I was Just beginning to be 
lucky." 

But all attem{>ts to retain the iron -master 
were vaiil : Frossard was desirous of witness- 
ing the clisplaf of fire-works; and Dubpurg 
was therefore obliged to fbllok the examtiie en 
the refli. As he left ine drawing-roDnif bd 
met Mildame Cbambertin, who was hastetihig 
to see what had detained his lo^dshi|) away 
from the fire-works. He offered his arm ; and 
they repaired ib the garden together. 

■**Ahl yqti Were too late to see the Sun !" 
cried M. GiiMiibertini vai sooti lis lie tepied the 
Baron. 

** Te»— but we smelt Itf " returned Duboorg ; 
^ it was uncommonly like thb Moon." 

" Look at those rockets and those serpents," 
continued M. Cbambertin } ** #hat a. perpetual 
movement I" 

'* Beautiful !" eitbllumed Dubourg. 

**Take care ! tne grand train is about to ex- 
plode 1" cried BL Cbambertin. 

The grand train exploded, and the whole 
company at^plattded the exhibition. 

"It ii wotihy the lord of the manor," said 
BuboUrg. 

" I reiiUf tilitlk I am the lord— very nearly," 
returned M. Cbambertin. . 

"Yotl kre iluite, my dear friend," said 
Dubourg : "I certify the fact." 

"When a man of your lordship's considera- 
tion tells me so, I cannot in future doubt it," 
rejoined Cbambertin. 

But it was now past eleven o'clock ; and in 
the country that is a late hour. All those who 
resided at a distance ordered their carriages : 
and those who lived in the village lit their 
lanterns, which were carried bv their servants. 
They then took leave of M. and Madame 
Cbambertin. congratulating them apon the 
beautv of the fite: and, having respectfully 
bowed to the Baron, returned to their homes. 
M. Cbambertin, who imagined that his illus- 
trious friend required rest, and seeing that the 
learbcd Mdnard was asleep In one comer of 
the bail- room, ordered his servants to conduct 
the gentleman to their respective chambers. 

The finest apartments in the hott8e» upon thd 
first fioor, hiid been prepared for the Baron 
Potoski ; and a chamber over-head for M. 
Menard. Uad he not been the companion of 
a nobleman, and were he nothing but a learned 
man, it is most probable that the garret would 
have been his portion — talent being but a 
small recommendation when unassisted by 



something more attractive in a worldly ^point 
of view. Every one had retired to his own 
chamber — M. Menard had already commenced 
snoring at a tremendous rate — and Dubourg 
was lying very comfortably in an excellent 
bed, surrounded by silken curtains with large 
fringes. , 

" Well, upon my word, it is really very 
amusing to play the Baron," said he to him- 
self. '* Here is a house in which I receive the 
greatest attention, and am treated with tho 
most extraordinary politeness. M^ slightest 
wishes are anticipated ; and everything is done 
to ensure my comfort. And aU this takes 

flace because they beUeve me to be a Palatine I 
f I had introduced myself as simple M. Du- 
bourg, of Bennea, I should have been requested 
to go about thy DtUltless. And yet another 
hame does not make another man of me. 
However, evety one has his weak points— some 
more, some less than others. Instead of en- 
deavouring to reform my excellent host and 
hostess ^a process which would certainly re- 
douxid to my own credit, but which would be 
somewhat difficuh to accomplish — I mus^ con- 
tinue to homatir tiimr foibles, 'this M. Cham- 
bei-tih is a fool whOji having been a wine- 
merchant twO-thtrds or. his life, is desirous of 
ptayiti^ the lord of liie manor, and giving 
himselt att-l thd remalilitig third. But what 
matter U bis failing to tne? He is delighted 
with tbe idett of having A ddh>n in his house ; 
and I am determineoTtd blft^ the Baron as 
long a4 tblb place suits me.^' 

Whil^ h6 Was thus faiUslnfr, Dubourg gra^ 
dually I^U asleep i btit he was suddenly 
startlett irom His slumbers by It noise wbich 
came ftdttt the court-yardi Cries, mingled 
with sbotits of Ifttttthter, reached bis ears ; and 
Ddbotlrtt fancied It) heard the toices of his 
two lUtll tigers. He h>se — slipped on a pair 
of tronsef'd atid It dressing-go wd — Und baTlng 
opened A window which looked upon the vard, 
saw several domestics assembled round his 
^ages, and bid Lnnel endeavouring to tear a 
bold fowl from the hands of one of them, 
while the Other cried and screamed because 
he was ilot.ahtfi to assist his companion. 

The two boys, in strict obedience to the 
orders which they had received from Dubourg, 
had only replied to the inquiries of the other 
servants by signs and motions: but Lunel, 
who filled the responsible situations of butler, 
valet, and tiger to M. Cbambertin, entertained 
anything but an affectionate feeling for the 
Polish Baron's followers, as well as for the 
Baron himself. He remembered the present 
of a tap on the shoulder which he had re- 
ceivtftd from his lordship the night he drove 
him and Menard back to Grenoble ; and the 
signs made by the two little boys only in- 
creased his dislike. The urchins had mysti- 
fied and embarrassed the old domestic by 
applying their fingers to their noses when he 
inquired if they were hurt, on their arrival in 
the ear: in short he had fancied— and na- 
turally enough— that they were ''taking a 
sight" at him. 

Anxious to wreak his vengeance, Lunel had 
sent the boys supperless to bed ; and having 
conducted them to a miserable attic, bado 



ihem good night, learing them in the dark, 
to their own raminations. The two boys not 
being at all anxious to retire to rest, and la- 
bouring nnder the delasion that Lunel wonld 
retnm to brine them some sapper, had pa- 
tientlj awaited his arrival for upwards of 
three hours : but a^ neither sapper nor Lunel 
appeared, they descended the stairs to seek 
the larder and supply themselves. Every one 
had gone to rest, except Lunel, who suspected 
that the boys would be up to some such ma- 
ncBuvro. Inspired by the cravings of their ap- 
petite, they soon discovered the larder, which 
was near the kitchen. As they could not 
open the door of the safe, they burst the 
canvass ; and while one seized on a cold fowl, 
the other took the remnants of a hare. The 
former had not been touched at dinner and of 
the latter there was still sufficient to afford 
the means of making a good repast. Thus 
armed with provisions, the urchins were pre- 
|Muing to return to their attic, when Lunel 
suddenly rushed from the kitchen, crying, 
**Tl^eves! thieves I" and flourishing a large 
horsewhip in his hand. The boys ran across 
the yard towards the st^case leading to their 
attic: but one fell and hurt his nose against 
the bones of the hare ; and Lunel, pouncing 
upon the other, endeavoured to wrest the cold 
fowl from his grasp. A terrible strug^e then 
ensued; and the boy, forgetting that he was 
a Pole, exclaimed in excellent French, ''Ton 
shall not have it." 

'* Ah I you young rogue 1" ejaculated Lunel : 
''you can talk French well enough now. I 
will teach you to point to yoar nose another 
time when I ask you a question.'* 

"I have broken my nose," cried the other 
boy; "and it is all the fault of that old car- 
mudgeon who sent us to bed without supper.** 

It was at this moment that Dubonrg looked 
from the window of his apartment. All the 
servants of the house had assembled in the 
yard; and M. Chambertin, in his dressing- 
gown, also made his appearance upon the bal- 
cony attached to his sleeping-room. 

** What is the meaning of this noise?** de- 
manded M. Chambertin. 

"My little Poles, I think I" cried Dubonrg. 

" Yes^^your lordship's little Poles, who speak 
French at present," returned Lunel sneeringly. 
"I caught them robbing the larder.** 

" He did not give us any supper," cried the 
boys, "but watched for us in that comer with 
a large whip.'* 

"O wonder— miracle — astonishment I" ex- 
claimed Dubonrg ; " they understand French I 
That must be a most extraordinary whip which 
can teach quicker than the best schoolmaster. 
Come, my boys, let me hear yon speak French ; 
and then you shall have some supper." 

"And if yon dare molest his lordship*s ser- 
vants again, you old rogue," cried Chambertin 
to the disconmted Lunel, "I will kick you out 
of the house.** 

Lunel retired to his own room, muttering to 
himself, " They are as much Poles as I am a 
Turk :** — and the boys . hastened to their attic, 
bearing off in triumph, the one his cold fowl, 
and the other the remnants of the hare. The 
other servants withdrew to their different de- 



partments ; and M. Chambertin and Dnbourg 
retired to their beds. But the latter reflected 
that it wonld no longer be prudent for him to 
retain in his service the two little stable-boys, 
who might lead him by their tricks into some 
serious difficulty. He accordingly rose at a 
Very early hour, gave each of them a five- franc 
piece, and sent them back to Grenoble, to the 
great joy of Lunel, who did not like people of 
Polish extraction. 

The days and weeks that succeeded the even- 
ing on which the fiit was given, glided away 
in peace and tnmquiUity, a few fnends drop- 
ping in from time to time, to pass the evening 
with Chambertin and his family, and listen to 
the tales which it pleased Dubonrg to tell them 
concerning his castles, his estates,. his ances- 
tors, and his functions at the Court of Poland. 
M. Menard did not open his mouth very often 
for any other purpose than that of eating and 
drinking ; occasionally, however, he quoted a 
few extracts from authors ; and then the com- 
pany, who did not understand a word he ut- 
tered, regarded him with respectful silence. 

Dubonrg played backgamihon every evening: 
but he had no opportunity of winning much 
money ; for the obese Frossard was absent, H. 
Chambertin did not like gambling, and Da; 
bourg began to fear that he should never double 
his capital. M. Chambertin*s birthday was 
however approaching; and on that occasion 
there was to be another fit^ on a more splen- 
did scale than the former one. Some fnends 
were expected from Paris — those friends were 
represented to be very rich — and Dnbourg 
hoped to turn their arrival to a good accoant. 
It was Madame Chambertin herself who bad 
written for them to come: the amiable lady 
did all in her power to retain the Baron ; and 
every day she said to her husband, " You do 
not fully appreciate the honour which Lord 
Potoski does you in staying at your house." 

"I assure you, my dear," replied M. Cham- 
bertin, " that I am ravished with the honour ; 
and that I would do anything I could to keep 
him here for ever.*' 

'^Tou are right," letumed his wife; " for i^ 
be were to leave us, I should be very unhappy. 
He is not a man whom we meet every day in 
our lives." 

But let us now speak of the birthday. Bvery- 
thing was in movement at the house of M. 
Chambertin : grand were the preparations for 
the approaching festival ; and the hero of the 
day was to be the illustrious stranger. M. 
Chambertin seemed determined to do all he 
coidd to do honour to the Polish nobleman ; 
and he was resolved that the whole province 
should ring with the news of the magnificent 
fiit, 

Tbd great day arrived : and numerous were 
the guests assembled at the house of M. Oham- 
bertin. Several individuals who were not pro- 
sent on the former occasion, were invited on 
this ; and the banquet was magnificent in the 
extreme. The choicest luxuries of the season 
were provided by the lady of the feast-— the 
wines were delicious — and Dubonrg took npon 
himself the task of doing the honours of the 
table. Ho had only to call his host " M. de 
Chambertin of Allevard," and the retired wine- 
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merchant's head was immediatelj elevated to 
the cloads, where his brain was decidedly in- 
fluenced bj the mists.' The Baron whispered 
from time to time in the ear of Madame Cham- 
bertin, ** Thrice happy was the day on which 
I met you I" — and the excellent lady replied 
to the compliment by a smile and a sigh. 

At length the dinner was over; and the 
ladies retired to the drawing-room, while the 
gentlemen remained for another half-hoar at 
table to discuss some more wine. Madame 
Chambertin, with her plumes and her conse- 
quential airs, of course became the centre of 
the group of fair creatures ; and while some 
got out the music-books in the hope that the 
Baron would presently listen to their playing 
and waltzing, the lady of the house held forth 
upon the merits of the illustrious guest. All 
the ladies agreed that he was eyerything great 
and grand ; and they likewise came to the con- 
clusion that M. Menard was a man of won- 
derful knowledge and excellent appetite. 

In the dining-room, the bottle continued to 
pass : Dabourg rattled away, while M. Menard 
gorged himself with the dessert. As for M. 
Chambertin he had only one subject of regret; 
and this was that his intimate and particolar 
friend Durosey, whom he expected £rom Paris, 
Vas not yet arrived. Every time the name of 
Durosey was pronounced, Dnbourg said to 
himself ^I know some one of that name ,in 
Paris ; but who he was may the deuce take 
me if I can recollect." 

He asked M. Chambertin who this M. 
Durosey might be, and what profession or 
trade he carried on at Paris. 

** He is a very wealthy merchant," was the 
answer, '* who has reiired from business with 
an income 6f twenty thousand francs a year." 

** Ah ! in that case I do not know him," 
thought Dubourg within himself: *'for I never 
visited a rich merchant." 

The company proceeded to the drawing- 
room, where a wealthy inhabitant of AUevanl 
proposed a jgame of Scarti to Dubourg — an 
offer that was immediately accepted, ^most 
at the same moment, Lunel entered to inform 
his master that M. Durosey was just arrived. 
M. Chambertin, delighted at these tidings, 
hastened to meet his friend, whom he shortly 
introduced to the company assembled. Du- 
bourg tamed to look at the new-comer : and 
to hid horror and astonishment discovered in 
M. Durosey, the landlord of that self-same 
eating-house in Paris where he owed the sum 
of four hundred francs. Such was the friend 
whom M. Chambertin ^ anxiously awaited, 
and whom, in his wretdied vanity, he had re- 
presented to be a rich merchant retired from 
business. 

This encounter was exceedingly disagree- 
able for Dubourg, who did not however lose 
his presence of mind : and when his fnend 
ChambMtin introduced him to Durosey, say- 
ing, ** This is the Baron Potoski, Palatine of 
Rava and Sandomir," he bowed and smiled, 
winked his eyes, and turned his mouth into a 
thousand shapes, in order to deceive Durosey. 
But who ever succeeded in imposing thus upon 
a creditor? 

M. Durosey did not immediately recognise 



Dubourg, who breathed more freely when the 
retired landlord and wine-merchant hastened 
to another part of the room together. Prom 
time to time, however, he cast an anxious 
glance round the apartment : and whenever 
he noticed the eyes of his creditor fixed upon 
him, he recommenced his grimaces, and gave 
his neck a certain nervous and convulsive 
movement, which only attracted the attention 
of Durosey the more steadily towards him. 
Dubourg felt uneasy and embarrassed, and 
could no longer calculate the chances of his 
game with calmness and precision. He 
doubled his stakes — lost — and handed over 
his gold in large sums to his antagonist. A 
mist passed before his eyes— his brain was op- 
pressed — ^and he played with a s6rt of despera- 
tion to which he was hitherto a stranger. The 
individual who won his treasures, gladly 
tripled and quadrapled the amount of the 
stakes; and at length the game became so 
interesting that a portion of the company 
surrounded the table, on which there were 
large piles of bank notes and louis. To add 
to the confbsion of Dabourg, M. Dufosey 
seated himself precisely opposite to him ; and 
every time he raised his eyes, he encountered 
the eagle glance of his creditor. In half-an- 
hoar the entire contents of his parse passed 
into the pocket of his antagonist ; and he rose 
from the table, declaring that he would hasten 
to his apartment and fetch more money, as he 
was determined to have his revenge. 

But as he was about to seek his friend 
Chambertin, from whom he intended to borrow 
a few thousand francs, in order to retrieve the 
sum Which he had already lost, — ^for a gambler 
always hopes to conquer the caprices of for- 
tune, till he finds himself mined, — ^BC Durosey, 
who never lost sight of his debtor, followed 
him out upon the landing, and addressed him 
in such a way that it was impossible to ayoid 
the interview 

"How is M. Dabourg?" asked Dorosey, 
with an ironical grin. 

''Daboniigl what do you mean bv Du- 
bourg ?" demanded the Baron Potoski, his 
mouth and nose performing a thousand re- 
markable grimaces. 

" Oh 1 I am sure I have the honour to 
speak to M. Dubourg," retumed the creditor, 
in a loud tone of voice: ''but I did not know 
he was a PoUsh Baron." 

'* Silence, my dear Durosey," said Dubourg, 
alarmed at the man's vehemence, and perceiv- 
ing that it was impossible to deceive his credi- 
tor; *'I did not recollect you at first; but now 
I remember yon weU. I am delighted to see 
you." 

*< And 80 am I," answered Duros^ gmffly. 
" You seem very well off at present ; and as you 
can afford to lose thousands of francs at SccarUy 
I hope Jrou will not refuse to pay me the four 
hundred ** 

"Oh ceruinly with nleasurel 'This even- 
U1& ^f y^^ choose, my dear Darosey. When 
I left Paris, I quite forgot the trifle." 

''And yet I called and sent about twenty 
times to your lodgings, sir," returned Durosey, 
" when you lived on the flfth floor in the Ruo 
Montmartre, and again in the Bue de— »" 
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'* Silence I speak lower," interrnpted Da- 
bonrg. ^' Since that period I inherited mj 
estates " 

^'Then you will have no objection if I just 
mention in confidence to our mntaal friend 
Chambertin, that I waa acquainted with yon in 
Paris nnder the name of Daboarg?''demanded 
Dorosey. 

" Impossible I yon must not touch upon the 
subject," cried Dubonrg. 

**It is my duty to an old friend," said Du- 
rosey. ^ But here is Chambertin ; and if you 
are really a Baron " 

Dubourg saw that all was lost. He had not 
a sou in his pockets, and he had encountered a 
creditor who seemed determined to expose 
him. He had nothmg to hope from Chamber- 
tin but to be kicked into the streets as an im- 
postor: he therefore resolved to leave the 
hoase immediately. Bushing hastily past 
Darosey and Chambertin, he flew down stairs, 
seized his hat — ^gained the garden — and by the 
merest accident encountered Menard, who was 
letuming to the drawing-room. 

"Follow me!" cried Bubourg to the old 
tutor, who gazed upon him with astonishment. 
" Follow me, I say — and do not utter a word ; 
or we shall both be cut into a thousand pieces.*' 

This intimation gave speed to the legs of the 
poor tutor; and he followed Dubourg down 
tlie gravel walk which led to a little door open- 
ing into the field. Dubourg pushed Menard 
out of the premises — locked the door— threw 
the key into a ditch — and again took to his 
heels as fast as he could run. Menard followed 
him at an equally rapid rate, without precisely 
understanding the reason of so precipitate a 
flight, but entertaining vague notions that 
Cbambertin's house must be on fire or'beset by 
bandittu 

'^Qaick, quick, my dear M. Minardi" 
ejaculated Dubourg, as they merged into the 
open country. '* We have drui^ deep of the 
cup of pleasure : we must now be more mo- 
derate, or else our health will suffer. I am not 
an advocate for dissipation and excess of en- 
joyment. We must now say, * Moderation in 
aU things.' " 

''Amen!" cried Menard, as he ran by the 
side of Dubourg across the green fields. 



Having performed about a league as if they 
were running for their lives, poor Menard, en- 
tirely out of breath, declared he could proceed 
no farther, and fell exhausted upon a bank. 
Dubourg was also of opinion that they might 
rest for a few minutes ; and he accordingly 
seated himself by the side of his companion. 

"Will you now explain to me, my lord," 
said M<$nard, as soon as he recovered breath, 
''why we have run away from the house of 
our friend Chambertin like a couple of rob- 
bers? and why we have quitted thus abruptly a 
place where we were treated with all imaginable 
politeness, lodged like princes, fed like demi- 
gods, and ministered to with evexy possible at- 
tention and respect?" 

" M^ dear Menard," answered Dubourg ; 
" the jug goes to the well so often that it is 
at length either broken or refilled, whichever 



you choose ; and in this case, I might have 
done either one or the other." 

"What jug have you broken, my lord ?" 
demanded Meoard. " I really cannot under- 
stand your lordsbif)." 

"I believe you, Menard," returned Dubourg ; 
" but I will explain myself in another manner. 
Did you see that man whom they called Du- 
rosey, and who only arrived this evening at 
Chambertin's house ?" 

"I did, my lord," answered the preceptor. 

" Do you know what he was ?" 

'*I was told he was a retired merchant." 

"Yes — in order to deceive me by giving him 
that title," cned Dubourg. '*Did you not re^ 
mark the sinister expression of his counte* 
nance ?" 

"I noticed that he looked at you very often, 
my lord," replied Menard, " and that he seemed 
to survey your countenance with the greatest 
attention." 

"No wonder !" ejaculated Dubourg. " That 
man recognised me, M. Menard : he is nothing 
more nor less than a spy in disguise, sent after 
me ^" 

" Is it possible ?" interrupted Menard. 

"It is well knowD," resumed Dubourg, "that 
I have at various times and in different Courts 
of Europe interfered in behalf of the oppressed 
Greeks, and that I have even armed ships in 
their cause. In consequence of these circam* 
stances, the Turks h^ve sworn my death. That 
man was one of their agents, whom I remem- 
ber to have seen at Constantinople ; his pre- 
sence is always the harbinger of evil to me ; 
and I am convinced that at this moment our 
friend Chambertin's house is surrounded and 
1 hemmed in by his accomplices. They would 
I have run away with me in the middle of the 
I night — and with you too, because they know 
I that you are my companion ; and in less than 
' a fortnight, our heads would grace the Castle 
of Seven Towers, and figure upon spears orna- 
mented with a horse's tail, to represent the 
power of the Sultan. Tell me, then, if you 
think I did right to fly from Allevard, or 
not?" 

" Alas I alas I" cried Menard. " It seems as 
if I could now run a hundred miles without 
being fatigued I Let us pursue our journey as 
quick as we can." 

'*It is unnecessary now to fatigue ourselves," 
replied Dubourg. " The villains have lost ail 
traces of us." 

"But how did it happen that M. Chambertin 
received at his house ** 

" Alas ! my dear Menard, you are not ac- 
quainted with the world as I am," interrupted 
Dubourg. "This Turk probably effected his 
purposes through the medium of a dozen of 
Cachemire shawls, a collection of sweetmeats, 
a box of bottles containing ottar of roses, and 
other rich presents. However, I do not accuse 
Chambertin of wilful deceit. He was per- 
haps imposed upon. All I can say is, that in 
the midst of a game of ^carti I saw a number 
of queer-looking people in the room ; and I 
immediately resolved upon saving myself by 
flight." 

" You were perfectly right," said M. Menard. 
"But what is to become of the chaise-cart ?" 
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"I certainly shall not return to fetch it," 
answered Dubonrg/* 

*« Nor I," rejoined Mc'aard. " But what will 
the landlord at Grenoble, to whom it belongs, 
think of ns T* 

" He has onr own carriage to pay himself 
withal." 

" And how shall we travel in fotnre ?" 

'*TJpon onr legs apparently. Besides, when 
a person has not a sou in the world, he does 
not require a carriage, since he cannot pay for 
the horses." 

" What, my lord," exclaimed Menard ; " yon 
have no money left?" 

" Not a franc I" answered Dnbonrg. " I lost 
all I possessed at icartS. The sight of that 
Tark embarrassed and alarmed me to such an 
extent, that I played any cards which came 
first, without reflection or calculation." 

" Fortunately my pupil, the Viscount Frede- 
rick de MontreviUe, is in the possession of 
money," observed Mdnard; "and at present 
we have nothing else to do than to go and look 
for him." 

" How can you calculate npon Frederick 
having any money left ?" demanded Dubourg. 
'* The young man has formed a new acquaint- 
ance ; and new acquaintances always cost 
dear, M. Menard. Frederick is generous, an4 
could refuse his mistress nothing. I am 
certain that she has already led him into a 
thousand extravagancies.* At that age they 
do not know the value of money : they dream 
not of the necessity of economy^—" 

''Bat I do not see, my lord, how they could 
have veiy well expended so large a snm of 
money while living in a wood." 

" I am certain you do not suspect the worst," 
cried Dnbonrg : "I am less confident, I am 
sorry to say, in the good conduct of Frederick. 
Toung women require a thousand little luxuries 
and indulgencies which youne men cannot 
refuse. Do not flatter yours^ that for the 
last month they have remained quiet and 
tranquil in that old hut. And now, since we 
are in this dilemma, I will frankly confess to 
you that Frederick made me aware of his in- 
tentions of furnishing a house for his npa- 
tress I" 

** But your lordship of course represented 
the impropriety of such a step," said Menard. 

*' Frederick is old enough to do as he 
chooses," returned Dubourg. "At all events I 
will myself go to the wood— alone in the first 
instance, so as not to anno^ him ; and if he 
will listen to reason, I will bring him back with 
me. In the meantime we must live, ^ow 
much money do you possess ?" 

" About thirty francs only," replied M<^nard. 

" It is but a trifle : however, it we live with 
economy, we can make it last some time. We 
must manage our arrangements frugally. 
Those great dinners only serve to hoat t1ie 
blood : it is very unwholesome to partake of 
five or .six dishes, and drink several kinds of 
wine every day." 

" And yet, my lord, we both improved in 
appearance at M. Chambertin's," observed M. 
Mdnard. 

** Yes— but that constant system of good 
living would have done us harm in the long 



run," answered Pubaurg. " A little modera- 
tion will befit our constitutions wonderfully* 
The pleasures of Capua enervated the Cartha* 
genians; and the table of M. Ghambertin 
would have produced similar effects upon ns — 
for which I should have been exceedingly 
sorry. I shall now most deddedly resume my 
tncoantto," 

"This time I am of your advice, my lord: 
for if those Turks ** 

"The same danger will also prevent us from 
passing through Grenoble, where I mipht bo 

arrestS by my creditor T mean carried off 

by those villains. Besides," continued Pu- 
bourg, " we should not be well teceived at our 
hote^ seeing that we have no money ; and t 
dare swear the landlord will pretend that his 
vehicle is better than onr's. We will, there- 
fore, leave the town on our right hand ; and 
with our thirty francs, we can very well lodge 
in some little village." 

" And what shall we do when we have no 
more money, my lord ?" demanded Mdhard. 

"Oh I we shall see," cried Dabourg. "It is 
no use to annoy ourselves beforehandl Frede- 
rick must write to his father." . 

"I am afraid the Count will be angiy ." 

"I will write to my aunt, tben.'* 

" To your aunt, my lord ?" 

" To my intendant, I mean. M all events, 
we will manage in some way or another. If 
we were to abandon ourselves to aU the misery 
in the world, we should not be the better fop 
it. Let us therefore take the reverses of for- 
tune quietly I It is beautiful weather — ^the 
night is exceedingly' fine— and we are no 
longer fatigued : let as continue onr journey. 
In order to admire a fine country, there u 
nothing better than walking. Cheer up, my 
dear A&nard. Since we first met, we have ex- 
perienced many reverses : bat have yoa ever 
seen me cast down ?" 

"Ah! my lord," cried the poor tutor, 
"everv one doee not possess year philo« 
sophy.^' 

"I will embue voa with it," replied Da- 
bourg. "Bemember the misfortunes of 
Marias, Hannibal, and Pompey : think of the 
poverty of Henry IV, and the sorrows of Mar- 
garet of Anjou; call to mind the suffering of 
the many people who were a thousand times 
worse off than we a^ ; and then coj^pM^ ^ 
you have the conscience to do so." 

The travellers resumed their wal)c Bat ii 
was a curious spectacle to see Dubourg in fuU 
dress, with his shirt-frill aad his thii^ boojts, 
walking with Menard, who was attired in 4 
pair of silk pantaloons, black stockings, and 
shoes with buckles, and who^ in that costume, 
was frequently obliged to climb up hills, leap 
ditches, and walk npon dirty and uneven 
ground: They had luckily both got th^ir 
hats, Dabourg having snatched his from a peg 
in the hall— as he rushed towards the garj9j^ 
— and M. Menard having pat on his tp tak^ 
the stroll from which he was returning whea 
he met Dabourg in the manner before de- 
scribed. 

At daybreak they arrived at a little cotta^ 
and desired the peasants to provide them with 
breakfast. Dubourg ordereu an omelet ; and 
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this, with a little soar wine, formed the repast 
of the two gentlemen who had lately lived 
upon thcf moat costlj Inxaries. The breakfast 
was served up in a room filled with domestic 
animals which flocked around our two traveUers, 
to the extreme disgust of the unhappy Me- 
nard. 

^ How comfortable ia a humble cbttage 1" 
cried Dubohrg. " All the splendid apartment* 
in the world do not equal the peasant's abode. 
Inhere liberty alone reignri unintermpted." 

** No one can deny/' said Menard, chasing 
away an immense cAt which was constantly 
thrusting its p|i^s ihto his plate, " that cere- 
mony is altogether abolished ttom these rustic 
dwellings, and that every one dm do just as 
he pleases. Ah ! now the dog is come to take 
my bread I" 

*' Well, my dear Menard/' said Dubourg, 
'* every one must live. In the time of our 
first parents, those innocent animals shared 
the repasts of their masters ; the lion ate out 
of the hand, and the tiger climbed up tiie 
knees of man." 

** 1 think you will confess^ my lord," said 
Menard, " that those animals have very much 
changed in disposition." 

''Never mind," cried Dubourg: "I love 
everything Which recalls to memory those ages 
of primeval innocence. When I see that fowl 
walking upon our table, and this duck which 
has just sprawled over my foot| I fancv my- 
self in the Golden Age. It is only when I 
feel in my pocket that I perceive the illu- 
sion." 

Unfortunately the eggs, of which the omelet 
was composed, were not fresh ; and the wine 
was as sour as vinegar. M€nard made a ter- 
rible grimace at every mouthful he swallowed 
and every cup he drank ; while Dubourg did 
all |he could to persuade him that both the 
omelet and the wine were excellent. 

*' I know of nothing more wholesome than 
an omelet," said Dubourg: ''whithersoever 
^ou go^ in whatever count^ it may be^ if the 
inhabitants only have eggs, thev can imme- 
diately dish np an omelet. It ia the food of 
nature," 

"If the eggs were bnt firesh," said Me- 
nard. 

" Well, npon my honour," remarked Du- 
bourg, "this little tiste of straw is by no 
means disagreeable, and might very well serve 
as a snbstitttte tot tarragon. The wine^ I will 
answer for it, cannot do us anv harm." 

" Nor yet any good," said ttlt^nard. " It is 
horribly sour." 

" A proof that it is genuine," rdtnmed Dn- 
bonig. 

But in spite of all that the Baron Potoski 
Hdvanced in favour of the repast, the poor 
tutot fbund it execrable. 

"We must now go and fiad Frederick," 
sttid Menard, rising f^om the table. 

" He will receive me well," thought Du- 
bourg within himself, " when he knows that 
in less than a month I have again made away 
With the purse. What can I do to extricate 
myself from this dilemma ? Besides, what 
can I ask of him, since he has already given 
me ml he possessed? Perhaps hewanta money 



himself ? I could not very well go and road 
him a long lecture : a sermon would not come 
well from my lip«. Indeed, I really thi.ik I 
must persuade old Mdaard to settle down and 
occupy some corner of the wood with me ; and 
we will turn hermits. I shall then give up 
cards for ever." 

The two travellers followed a circuitous 
ronte in order to avoid passing through 
Grenoble, and stopped at a little village in the 
neighbourhood. M^nyd again spoke of hast- 
ening to look for Frederick; and Dubourg, 
out of patience with the old tutor, declared 
his intention of repairing to Vizille alone, to 
obtain some tidinsd of their young friend. Ue 
accordingly left Menard at the Hamlet — ram- 
bled as far as a little wood half a mile distant 
— threw himself upon the grass — slept there 
all day— and returned to the tutor in the even- 
ing, with his handkerchief to his e^es, and 
giving vent to the most piteous sighs and 
moans. 

" Well I what has become of him ?" de- 
manded Menard anxiously. 

"The ungrateful wretch!" exclaimed Du- 
bourg; : " the foolish fellow I the idiot I*' 

" In the name of mercy, speak, my lord !" 

"I suspected he would commit some iodis* 
cretion with that young gir]," continued Du- 
bourg. " He has gone away with her : they 
left the wo6d a fortnight ago !" 

" Oh 1 what will the Count say ?" exclaimed 
the bewildered preceptor. "What shall I tell 
him when he asks me after his son ?" 

" You must tell him that he is lost," replied 
Dubourg. 

" Does vonr lordship think that such a re- 
sponse will satisfy the Count?" demanded Me- 
nard. 

"Then you must tell him that he has lost 
himself," answered Dabourg. " But calm 
yourself, my dear friend. I promise you wo 
will find the strayed sheep : I possess agents 
and correspondents at all the Courts in Europe, 
and will despatch couriers to every one of 
them the first opportunity." 

This promise somewhat tranquillized the 
importunate tutor; and Dubourg continued 
his observations. 

"Befbre we think of hini, let ns reflect a 
little upon our own condition, which is far 
horn being the most pleasant in the world. It 
is not in this miserable hamlet that we shall 
find any means of existence : let us reach the 
neighbouring town : and pray, my dear M.4- 
nard, try and divest yourself of that miserable 
expression of countenance which will create a 
sorry opinion concerning us at any inn where 
we may stop for the night." 

The travellers pursued their way ; and to- 
wards ten o'clock they arrived at a little town 
about five miles from Greene ^ble, called Vo- 
reppe. Dubourg inquired the way to the 
best inn, and repaired thither, accompanied by 
M. Menard. They entered the coffee-room — 
Dubourg first, with his head erect, and assum- 
ing an air of importance ; and Mdaard behind 
him, looking as miserable and downcast as 
possible. Several other travellers were assem- 
bled in the room, and were conversing to- 
gether while supper was being prepared. 




** Will yon sup here, gentlemen ?" inquired 
the servant-girL 

'* Certainly, we wiU," answered Dnhonrg: 
** we are fond of eocietj — are we not, mj dear 
friend?" 

**Ye8, my lord — sir," ejaculated Menard 
whom a kick from Dahonrg's foot reminded 
him of the incognito. 

Dnbonrg listened to the conTersation of the 
other travellers: but the topics of their dis- 
course were far from interesting. The trades- 
men spoke of their bosiness ; a few inhabi- 
tants of the village discussed parochial mat- 
ters : and in all this Dabourg saw nothins to 
turn to advantage. Having in vain looked 
around for another Chambertin to astonish 
with his titles, he paced the apartment with 
long strides, rattfed a few sous which filled his 
waiscoat pocket, and stopped every now and 
then to oner Mi^nard a pinch of snuff; and the 
old tutor, in spite of his griefs, never ceased 
to gaze upon the snuff-box of the King of 
Prussia with the utmost veneration and respect. 

Suddenly a little man, about fifty years of 
age — ^in a cinnamon-coloured coat, green trou- 
sers, and huBsar^s boots—and whose head was 
protected by a cap the front of which misht 
have served as an umbrella in case of need- 
entered the room with horror depicted upon 
his countenance, and speaking in a very loud 
tone of voic^. 

*' They will not come — ^they cannot come! 
and now my theatre will not open I I am un- 
done — I am ruiaed — ^I shall go mad I*' 

Thus speaking, the little man threw himself 
upon a seat ; and the townspeople, who were 
present, instantaneously gathered round him« 
. "What, M. Eloridor," said the landlady; 
"your actors are not arrived?" 

"The most useful, the most important cha- 
racters of my company are wanting !" returned 
the little man. "The Genteel Comedian and 
the Father cannot come; and thus, in o.ne 
moment, I lose the very two I most require ! 
The Genteel Comedian was a native of Cam bray, 
where he had played Harlequins And Clowns 
for upwards of twenty years ; he was the most 
remarkable man I ever saw 1 Such talent 1 it 
was only a month ago I saw him play the part 
of a lover — ^for lately he plays the Heroes as 
well as the Clowns — and never shall I forset 
my delight upon that occasion 1 I was reuly 
astonished ! A splendid figure— « deep sono- 
rous voice — ^very much like mine — and such 
gesticulation I In tragedy, too, what eloquence \ 
what fire I what enthusiasm! I actually wept 
when I saw him murder his wife and eleven 
small children! As for the FoMer— he also 
was an invaluable actor. Thirty years ago he 
was the delight of Beaugency; and I myself 
saw him at Paris playing to crowded houses. 
He was an actor capable of everything — kings 
— ^fathers — tyrants — banditti — and even old 
women, if we were verv much pushed! He 
only devoted himself lately to the part of 
Father altogether, because he lost all his teeth* 
— a circumstance which does not however 
prevent him from holding forth in a swelli ng 
tone of voice !" 

" And why cannot they come ?" asked the 
andlady. 



"Ah! why, indeed?" repeated the unfortu- 
nate manager ; " because the Clown has a 
dreadful cough and lost his voice; Und the 
Father^ having had a fight in a wine-shopj has 
been sent to prison for a fortnight. Such acci- 
dents only happen to me! Now that I have 
taken such pains to fit up the theatre, and 
convert the mayor's stable into a decent place, 
all my hopes are suddenly defsated 1 I really 
flatter myself that the theatre is now beautiful : 
no one could ever tell it had been a stable, if 
the smell of horses was not still there. We 
have an orchestra — three boxes — and a gallervy 
all arranged and fitted up in the best possible 
style, a thousand times superior to the regular 
theatre at Grenoble. The inhabitants of 
Voreppe would have been so delighted! 
There are many very clever- people at 
Voreppe ; and though this is the first time 
there has ever been a theatre in the town, I 
am certain I should have made a good thing 
of it. The justice-of-the-peace has already 
secured one box — ^he has it oratis for himself 
and family; and the principal inhabitants had 
all led me to believe they would most likely 
attend." 

M. Floridor stopped a moment to gather 
breath and wipe the perspiration from his 
face ; while Dubourg, who had not lost a single 
word of all that had been said, seated himself 
in one corner of the room, and appeared to 
be meditating some new project. 

"It is really very annoying," said the land- 
lady. "I have had a new gown made for my 
daughter, to take her to the play the first 
night." 

" Annoying do you call it ?" exclaimed M. 
Floridor, writhing upon his chair like a maniac ; 
"it is enough to reduce one to despair! I 
would give a hundred francs, with the greatest 
pleasure, for two actors ; and a hundred francs 
is a sum to which the whole of one night*s re- 
ceipts will not probably amount. But never 
mind those paltry considerations ; I will waive 
them all, if 1 can only open the stable — ^I mean 
my house !" 

These words made a deep impression upon 
Dubourg, who, however, kept himself aloof, and 
did not appear to pay the slightest attention 
to anything that was said. 

"Ah !" cried the waiter of the inn, " if I 
only knew how to act 1 a hundred francs 
would be very easily earned !" 

"I had engaged my two actors for a month, 
at the rate of sixty francs a-piece," continued 
Floridor. "It is very dear: but great talent 
must be paid liberally." 

"Cannot' you replace them ?" inquired the 
landladv. 

"And by whom?" cried the disconsolate 
manager. "I have already made a barber into 
a Tyranty a carpenter's boy into a Bandit^ a 
gendarme's wife into a Princess^ and the 
cooper*s girl into the Heroine, They were the 
only av^able people I could find in the town ; 
but they already rehearse well — and the car- 
penter's boy has a splendid voice. As for my- 
self, I can perform in case of need : but as I 
am also obliged to act the part of prompter, I 
dare not undertake important characters, to 
keep me too long upon the stage. I have 




Village CoDjaror* without mnsic ; but it would 
have been quite as weU. Speaking has as good 
an effect as singing at times. What success 
would have greeted us! My Ohvm was to 
have performed Hippolyttu; and in llieseua 
mj Father would have been excellent The 
barber would have enacted Therammu: he 
already Imows one-third of his part. Bnt, 
alas! jffippclytus has a dreadfiil cough — and 
^n^cicsgets drunk at the wine-shop I What 
can I do? what can I do ? Oh ! if some great 
actor-^rom Paris, for instance — ^would just 
come to Voreppe at this moment! Bat the 
h<^e is vain and ridiculous 1" 

"Supper is ready, gentlemtDi'' said tiie 
servant. 

'< All this will not prevent yon from eating, 
I hope^" observed the landl6rd to M. Floridor. 

**0h! no," returned the manager: **Isup 
from habit-~but I have no appetite. This 
untoward event has grieved me more than I 
can tell." 

'* But he haa not lost Us tongue through it,** 
said Menard in a whisper to Duboutg, as he 
hastened to seat himseu at the table. 

To the astonishment of the tutor, Dubonv^g 
suddenly stepped up to him, agitated his arms 
in a surprising manner, and, assuming a liia* 
Jastlc attitude, declaimed as follows:— 

»*61not Fite s»di back wj friend to greet my slghli 
Ky ftrtnnei seem to wear an aspect bright ; 
And hcav'a haa wiped away the gllft*nliig tear, 
Biaoe h»->tlua Umg4oat friend— rejoined ns here 1 ** 

M^aard stared at DnbOvg, with the most 
stupid amasement depleted upon his counte- 
nance: he at first tilxought the Baron was 
mad. 

*< Ton have found blm,** at length exclaimed 
Menard. "Whom have^u fbund, my young 
pupil ? Ishe coming to rejoin us here ?*' 

Dubourg trod upon Menard's toids, becavse he 
noticed that Floridor, instead of sitting down to 
supper, was gazing upon him with the greatest 
interest and attention. He accordingly seiced 
hold of the preceptor's arm in a theatrical 
manner^ and declaimed again:— 

" And is It thon, whom heaven has thus restored, 
To alt beflldfi me at the frupd board ; 
Thoa, who, Uke me. f^Mm Benjamin art apmng^^ 
My oonaUnt comrade when oar years were young 1*' 

*< Capital I excellent I beautiful !" vociferated 
the little manager, clapning his hands toffether, 
while Menard glanced around him In the 
greatest amazement, to look tor the descendant 
of Beiyamin whom the Baron Potoski had 
allttdedto: but not seeing any one likely to 
answer the description, uie tutor asked the 
waiter if Au ancestors were named Beniamin. 

<* Yon are an actor, sir?" said Floridor, ad- 
vancing towards Dubourg, cap in hand. 

«<£h? what? what?" exclaimed Dubourg, 
pretending to be surprised and annoyed at hav- 
ing been overheard. *% my dear sir I — ^I can 
assure you— But what induces yon to imagine 
I am a peHbrmer?" added Dubourg, elevating 
his voice like the hero of a melodrama. 

« What induces me !" ejaculated IC. Floridor, 
taking Dnboui^ 's hand and squeesing it In 
raptures. '*Ahl my dear sir, yon betray your- 
self without suspecting it I but independent 



of that little declamation, I should have dis- 
covered your profession by those noble ges- 
tures, that engaging attitude, that majestic 
bearing I No one, who is not an actor of the 
first merit, can unite all th6se qualifications in 
his own person. Yon are an aotor-Ht famous 
actor,— and yon eannot deny it!" 

*<I see," said Dubou% smiling with an air 
of modesty, " that it is difficult to conceal any- 
thing from you. I and my friend wersi how- 
ever, desirons of presenring the strictest iaeof- 
nito." 

"Your friend I" eaelaimed Flortdor, leaping 
with joy. << What, your companion also in 
actor f*^ 

"Of the first order In the trigte s^ej" re- 
plied Dubourg ; *'but equally fine in come4f 
and farce, as he is in tragedy.^ 

M. Menard listened to the observaHeM of 
his illustrious friend like one who hean a lan- 
guage he cannot comprehend. But M. Flo- 
ridor was in raptures ; he seized Dubourg in 
his arms, and embraced him— he flew to the 
poor tutor, and emhsaoed him also ; and he 
was about to embrace the landlady as well, if 
the landlord had not prevented him. 

" It is heaven whidi sends them I" Macu- 
lated Floridor, running about the coffee-room 
like a madman. ^ My theatre will open I we 
will play 'Phndra '—we will draw tears firom 
every eye in Voreppe— we will conclude with 
* The Village Conjuror!" Landlord, a bottle 
of your very best wine. Qentlemen. I hope 
you will do me the favour to sup witk ais tnis 
evening ?" 

<< What doefe this mean ?" said Menard in a 
whisper to Dubourg. 

" It means that we are two of the most cele- 
brated actors in Poland— that the talkative 
Floridor will pay for our supper— that he shall 
also pay us fbr something else presently — and 
that yon must corroborate all you hear me say. 
Pray, in mercy's sake, divest yourself of that 
pitiful air, in the first place?" 

" What, my lord," exclaimed Menard \ "you 
do not intend us to turn actors ?" 

" M. Menard," answered Dubourg, '* actors 
are gentlemen as well as other people. Bos- 
cius was the friend of Sylla— Oarrick is buried 
amongst the Kings of England- Moliere was 
an actor, and was not the less a very great 
man ; and two of the most illustrious indivi- 
duals of our own time have been upon the 
stage." 

*' But I) my lord, have never played in my 
life," remonstrated poor Menard. 

" Nor I," returned Dubourg \ " and yet I 
am noi alarmed at a trifie.^^ 

"And if the andience sbotaU llitoTBr dor 
ignorance ?" 

"We will declare it la the Polish way of 
performing." 

« But our friends in Paris?" said Me'nard. 

" They can never know it; we are mco;^m^*' 
was the response. 

** I have no memory, and shall not recoUeol 
my part," continued M6iard. 

** Yen will be prompted," answered Da* 
boan. 

^*But I am very timid, and should new 
dare to present mynlf vpon a stage." 



*< When Tonr eheeki aie rouged and yonr 
eye-brow8 blackened, yon will M u bold as a 
Hon-" 

"1 8haU faU most assuredly," penisfted IS/^ 
nard. 

** We win demand a Inffi priee, and then our 
yeiy faults will be oyerlooked,'' said Doboug, 

"But 
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^Denee take it, I hare already had enough 
of yonr buit. Bemember that sll this is only 
for two or three days ; it is moreover a means 
of aaraatiment which wiU do us no harm, and 
will sapplr ns with ready mon^ to enable ns 
to await iresh remittaseee. Besides, when a 
man like me— a Polish nobleman-'an Elector 
Palatine— condescends to adopt such measues, 
I think it Tery odd that an obseore indi* 
Tidval shoold presume to giTo himself airs. 
Yon will either perform with me^ or I shall 
abandon von to the wrath ol the Count de 
MontreriUe^ whose son yon haTe losk" 

^1 will perform, mj lord," said M^ard, 
with a huge sigh. 

^ 80 rnimh the better r Dubonig answered. 

During this little dialogue, which no one 
orerheara, M. Floridor ran lo the barber's 
house, to inform him that two great actors — 
whose names he was yet unacquainted with, 
but who were endently men of extraordinary 
talent, since they traTelled meognito-^had just 
iMniTed at the Golden Sun Inn, and that he 
had done all he could to induce them to dis- 
play their abilities at VoreppcL The barber 
tossed aside the &Ise firont of the town-clerk's 
wife, which he was occupied in arranging, and 
hastened to unfold the jojrfnl tidmgs to all his 
customers : the customers in their turn repaired 
to their neighbours— ereiy one ran from house 
to house— and as the town of Voreppe was not 
Tory considerable, the whole place rang with 
the news of the presence of two great actors 
before bed-timOi 

> 11 FloridoT returned to the inn— and sup* 
per was serred up. Dubourg seated himself 
ay the side of Menard, in oider to haTe an 
opportunity of whispering the necessary re- 
plies the poor tutor must make to any queries 
that mi^ be addressed to him; and the 
manager occupied a chair on Babonig's right. 
The other unests paid the most marked re- 
spect to Dubourg and Mdnard, because they 
pereeiTed that M. Floridor treated them 
wiih the greatest attention, and because in 
this world we frequently imitate others with- 
out precisely kno#ing wherefore. The little 
manager talked incessantly; Dabonrg from 
time to time spouted forth anything that came 
into his head; and Menard had dOTOted him- 
self entireW to the dishes before him. 

^ May I hare the honour of being acquainted 
with the* names of those whose talents will 
probably embellish my theatre?" inquired 

«< We did not wish to be known," answered 
Dubourg ; " but since you treat us in a man- 
ner at once kind and respectful, we could not 
think of remaining strangers to you. We are 
the two first actors of Oneow, and haye so- 
licited pemussion to tmrel in France, whose 
language wa are desirous of fnUy understand- 
ing, it being that which is used upon the 



Polish stage. The consequence is that oun 
theatres are only frequented by the most dls- 
tingoished people of the country— like the 
Italian Opera in Paris." 

^l understand perfecay," cried M.Fleridor: 
** but what is your style of acting?" 

<<A11 styles," answved Dubourg; "from 
the pantomime to the opera. My friend Wolo- 
wits, whom you see here, is the ilnery of 
Poland; and I think I mayyentnie to say 
that I am the Talma. Ohl if you could only 
see ne in * The Hunters and the Milk Qirll' 
But here you do not perform operas." 

'*! beg yonr pardon," answmd Floridor. 
** We perform operas ycffy frequently — comic 
operas, without musics it is true, because we 
haye so small an ecchestra* But if you would 
onlty condescend to afford us a little of your 
yalnable time for a few dajs " ' 

" We are yery fomous m Poland, I can as- 
san yon," interrupted Dubourg. '*Wheu- 
eyer we play in any place of any note, the 
audience inyariably throw garlands of flowers 
at us. Do you recollect, wolowita, when we 
were performing the ' Deserter* and the * Dog 
of Montargis,' at— at — Smolensk, you enacted 
the part of the assassin? What a sensation 
we caused in that city 1" 

Wolowita made no answer, because he did 
not know his name ; but Dubourg gave him 
a few kicks under the table, and Menard, 
raising his head, replied, with his mouth full, 
** Yes, my lord." 

^ Do you see?" exclaimed Dubourg; '* Ve 
calls me ^ my lord nowi He fancies he is 
upon the stage I" 

Another kick conyinced Menard that he 
had committed himself; and the poor tutor 
whispered in Dobourg's ear, '^For heayen's 
sake tell me what my name is. I cannot 
guess it." 

'*When the public saw upon the play-bill 
the names of £olesha and Wolowitx/* conti- 
nued Dubour|u looking at Mdoard as he uttered 
the latter appellation, ** the theatre was crowded 
to excess, and we were Uterally smothered with 
garlands." 

'^You shall haye plenty of garlands here, 
too," cried Floridor. **! haye already pro- 
cured a dozen, which I giye to my own friends 
to throw upon the heads of the actors— parti- 
cularly if Uie performances go off badly. You 
shall also haye yerses, sonnets, and conundrums^ 
written on rose-coloured paper." 

" I see you understand the business 1" ex- 
claimed Dubourg. ** That kind of ceremony 
flatters the actor and deceiyes the public." 

«<Ahl M. Boleslas," said Floridor, "if I 
could only hope that you would consent, to- 
gether with your friend, to deyote but three 
days to Voreppe !" 

Dubourg declared that both he and Wolo- 
wita had sworn neyer to perform at any theatre 
in France, and raised a thousand other diffi- 
culties, in order to obtain a high price for his 
senrices. Floridor begged him not to refuse 
the fayonr so earnestly solicited — ^and ordered 
another bottle of wine. M^oard was softened 
by the supper and the courtesy of the enter- 
tainer ; ana when he rose from table, swore he 
would perform anything he was asked: but 
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Dabomg wu not to be ]>eniiaded so euilr. 
Floridor would not leare him; he was reaajr 
to go upon his knees to persosde the great Bo- 
leslas to accede to his request 

'* I wonld make a thousand sacrifices to open 
my theatre with snch talent," said he; ''and 
if yon will accept a hundred francs — ^which is 
an immense sum, when you reflect that I hare 
only a stable for my tiieatre— I will give it with 
pleasure." 

Dnbonrg at length consented that himself 
and friend should perform for a hundred francs, 
assuring Floridor at the same time that he only 
yielded to do him a serrioe. The little man 
was transported: he immediately wrote three 
bills to stick up in the town on the following 
morning, in order to inform the public that 
'* Messrs. Boleslas and Wolowits, the celebrated 
Polish actors, would honour the theatre with 
an exhibition of their talent." 

''We will open with 'Fhiedra' and 'The 
Village Conjuror,'" said Ploridor. 

"Open with anything you like," returned 
Dnbourg; "it is all the same to us:"— and 
most assuredly it was. 

" Then, that is decided." 

" With pleasure. I will play PhcBdra,"* said 
Dnbonrg. 

" What, do you perform the parts of women ?" 
demanded Floridor. 

** Hmolytus, I meant," said Dubourg. 
"And Wolowitz will make you a magnificent 
Theseiu." 

"Capital I I only want a Chwn for 'The 
Village Conjuror,' " observed Floridor. 

"I will take that upon myself. In four 
days we will perform all these characters." 

"Fourdaysl that is a long time t" cried the 
manaffer. 
^ '* We must rest a little," answered Dnbouig. 

"Weli, then— say four days," exclaimed 
Floridor. '* We will adyertise yon to-morrow. 
Haye you any dresses?" 

"No— since we did not think we should per- 
form." 

"I will procure yon the best costumes pos- 
sible." 

Floridor bade the two travellers good night ; 
and ererjr one retired to rest, Dubourg laugh- 
ing in his sleeve at this new adventure — and 
Menard consoling himself with the reflection, 
that since the Baron performed, he could not 
do wrouff in imitating, so illustrious an ex- 
ample. But when he awoke on the following 
morning, the poor tutor could not persuade 
Himself that he was to enact Theseus* Dn- 
bpurg came to him with the part in his hand : 
for the manager had alfeaay sent the book, 
with the intimation that there would be a 
rehearsal at mid -day. 

"Now," said Dubourg^ "cheer up I Your 
part has only a hundred lines. What is such 
a trifle to you who have learnt Horace, Virgil, 
Ovid, and so many other authors by heart ?'^ 

"All that is very well," replied M€nard: 
" but I have passed my lifb in learning the 
classics, and I have only three days to study 
this." 

" Never fear— I will answer for everything," 
said Dubourg. "Yen know that there is a 
prompter." 



" That will be my principal resource," ob- 
served Mdnard. 

"Provided vou know the first few lines, al 
wUlffoonweU." 

" Oh! as for the first few lines," exclaimed 
Mdnard triumphantly, "I cannot fail to get 
them perfect. Listen!" 

** Fofttme is wairi«d of fihs e?fl daii«i 
And, lidy, to year anna, nitorM your son 1* 

"Excellent!" exdahned Dubourg. "You 
speak like Demosthenes." 

"The anathema which comea afterwards 
embarrasses me," said Menard. 

" Make some awfol signs, and the audience 
will understand you," ro^ed Dubourg. 

At twelve o'clock M. Floridor made his ap- 
pearance to conduct the two gentlemen to the 
theatre, where the remainder of the company 
awaited their presence. The aspect of the 
place to which they entered by a dove-hoase 
(now converted into the office for receiving 
the money) greatly amused Dubourg: while 
Menard stumbled over two old barrels, which 
M. Floridor had placed upon the stage to re- 
present mountains. The company manifested 
the greatest respect towards the new-comers^ 
who rehearsed with the copies in their hands. 
Dubourg did not utter a word, without being 
applauded by the troop : and M. Floridor 
made himself hoarse by crying, "What talent 1 
what energy I" Menard was reoeived equally 
well I and the old tutor, astounded by the 
applause he elicited from the actors and 
actresses, persuaded himself that he possessed 
a latent talent for tragedy. 

"Do you uke snuff upon the stage?" in- 
quired Floridor oi Dnbonrg. 

Why not?||_was the answer. "I am a 

took snuff in 
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King; and the King of 
profrision." 

"Witness that box," saidM^n^ which ** 

"In Poland," hastily interrupted Dnbonrg, 
"we may do anything upon the stage. That 
is one of our oldest and most inviolate laws," 

" Ah 1 how fortunate !" cried the gendarme's 
wife, who played PhadrOf and dared not take 
sni^in enacting the princess. 

" In that case," observed the carpenter's boy, 
" I shall be enabled to pop a quid of tobacco 
into my month while I jnirform Arida, since 
M. Boleslas has no objection." 

"Anything yen choose^" answered Dubouig. 
"Men of great talents allow a thousand 
foUies." 

Three days passed awtj in rehearsals ! and 
at length the grand one arrived. Menard did 
not know any more of his part than the half- 
dozen opening lines ; but these he oonld recite 
without hesitation— and Dubouig had assured 
him it was all that was necessary. As for Dn- 
bonrg himself, he was in a most blissfol sute 
of ignorance regarding his own part : but this 
was far from bwng a source of embarrassment 
or alann. On the morning of the eventfol day 
he took care to obtain the payment of his hun- 
dred francs in advance, assurinir M. Floridor 
that such was the custom in Poland. The 
little manager offered no objection I and Du- 
bourg consigned the money to his pocket. 

The costumes, which were to serve for H^ 
poiytu and Theseus were carried to the inn. 
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** Cbb we not dran bI the theatre P^inqnired 
DnboQiig. 

** LnpoMibley" replied Sloridor. « We ha^e 
no xoomB fbr the supoM. Bvery one dreaaee 
Bt hif own honie; and as the weather is 
ezceedingly fine, yon will not be inconve* 
nienced.*^ 

«<I mnst walk throngh the town as H^vpo' 

"The theatre is only ten paces distant : and 
yon can tcit well perfonn in boott— -for Hyt- 
pofytui is a hnnter. 

M Tme," said Dnbonrg. 

*< As we haye no bows and arrows," observed 
M. Floridor, " yon can make nse of this old 
mnsket, which I haTO broaght yon. The ram- 
rod can represent the arrow." 

"Excellent I" retomed Dnbonrg. 

"As for the wig, I think yon will be 
pleased." continned Horidor. "Yon know 
that Mwpofyttu wore his hair streaming in 
large cnru oyer his shoulder; and so I haye 
ordered a wig of the time of Lonis XIV to be 
prepared imntediately." 

The manager disappeared; and Dnbonrg 
called, H^nard to help him to dress. The 
tutor's turn to go npon the stage wonld not 
aniye till the Third Act; and thus he had 
ample time to assist his Mend. Dnbonrg kept 
on his black trousers, because Uie hundred 
firance ware in the pod^et, and he deemed it 
prudent to retain his money about his person, 
m case of accident. But oyer hie breeches he 
was obliged to put on a pair of nankeen pan* 
taloons: he then donned a white tunic, and 
threw oyer his shoulder a large cloak covered 
with nbbit's skins^ to represent the hide of a 
dger. He then put on his wig— daubed his 
nee with rouge— seised the musket in one 
hand— took a white kerchief in the other— 
and proceeded to the theatre, haying desired 
Menard to hasten and attire himself also^ so 
as not to keep the audience waiting. 

The theatre was ftill— the receipts amounted 
to more than a hundred francs — and M. Flo- 
ridor was enreptnred. He ran firom the stase 
to the scenes, and firom the scenes upon the 
stage, in fhll view of the audience,— the cur- 
tain, which was suspended to a rod, and drew 
backward and fbrward, being somewhat too 
short for the opening. 

Dnbonrg made his appearance with the per> 
apiretion pouring down his cheeks, the cloak 
being exceeding^ heavy, and the wig exceed- 
ingly large. Tbe acton however gave a loud 
shout of acclamation when they saw him ap- 
proach. 

"What a B]^ndid figure!" said they to 
each other. " Uow well he looks in HtjppO' 
?yft»#r 

"I shall play Phaira by inspiration," cried 
the gendarme's wife, darting an amorous 
glance at Dnbonrg : but as Phcsdra squinted, 
and her nose was full of snuff, Hippo^tua did 
not return the tender look. 

Dnbonrg hastened to draw aside the curtain 
and examine the condition of the house. But 
the moment the audience caught a oUmpse of 
him, an univenal scream echoed throughout 
the place, the ladies having imagined it was a 
lion that met their eyes. »L Floridor rushed 



upon the stage, crving, "I was certain yon 
would be enchantea with him !" and he com- 
menced clapping his hands with as much 
enthusiasm as if he himself was one of the 
spectators. The whole house then followed 
his example:' and Dnbonrg, havinff bowed 
majesticaUy to the audience, retired behind 
the scenes. At len|^ everything was ready. 
Phadra was attired m a gown much too large 
for her about the waist, and too short in the 
skkts ; and on her head she wore a cap of a 
most peculiar make. (Emme, in order to seem 
a vinoictive character, had dressed herself in 
red and black, and had ornamented her upper 
lip with a couple of streaks of a burnt cork, 
because Dnbonrg had assured her that all 
women of great minds had a slight moustache* 
The carpenter's boy, on the ouer hand, had 
sacrificed his own moustache the better to 
enact Aricia, He was attired in a coarse 
cambric-musUn gown, wore a sarland of roses 
in his hair, and imitated as weu as he could a 
female voice, chewing tobacco the whole time. 

The barber, who ]>layed IftcrameiMf, had 
dressed his own hair in the fashion of 
Francis I, and was attired in a Spanish cos- 
tume. The two confidantes were to be per- 
sonated by M. Floridor,— or rether, their parts 
were to be spoken by him from the place 
where he sat as prompter. Every one was 
present save Thuetu (at. Menard) ; but as his 
part would not commence till the third act, 
there was no necessity to wait for him. 

"Let ns begin," said M. Floridor: "the 
audience will Be getting impatient. T^ueus 
will come in time. 

" Certainly," returned Dnbonrg. " It is his 
dress that detains him. He is the most parti- 
cular man in tiie world." 

M Floridor who filled the ofiBoes of 
prompter, treasurer, and stage-manager, 
stamped with his foot three times upon the 
stage to announce the commencement of the 
performance, and then hastened to drew aside 
the curtain. Bnt the curtain stuck fast in the 
middle ; and two of the spectators were ob- 
liged to leap npon the stago and assist the 
littie manager to arrange it properly. H. 
Floridor, having thus accomplished a difficult 
taakf retired bemnd the scenes to fill his situa- 
tion of prompter. When Dnbonrg appeared 
upon the stage, the public gave vent to a loud 
shon^ which was not exactiy one of admiration. 
He swung himself majestically backward and 
forward beneath his immense doak, and paced 
the stage witii an imposing air. Bnt his enor- 
moui^n^ the rouge which with the perspira- 
tion ran down his dieeks, and the old musket 
on his shoulder, gave him an extraordinary 
appearance. The audience, who had ere now 
caught a glimpse of hia head, had moreover 
imagined fixnn its sixe that Dnbonrg was a veiy 
tall man : but the doak weighed him down, 
and the great hdght of Sftsramsaet, who was 
gigantic in stature, made him seem even shorter 
than he reaUy was. 

" He is a Pole," said the spectators to each 
other. 

"He is terribly ngly," whinered the ladies. 

"Bnt vronderfhlly dever,'' obeerred the 
gentiemen* 




Dnbpqrg fpUed hU tyea in ft most jfbarfVil 
manner to nrodnce a y«it deal of efitsct — 
wbfle the nnforttinaie therametiesj trhose head 
touched the ceiling, was obliged to hold him • 
■elfin a bending posture in order not to carnr 
away upon his faair the snidefs* webs which 
hnng to the roof of the stable. Dubonrg was 
anytfiing but timid ; and he went throagn his 
part with such riolence, and with such an un- 
necessary amount of gesticulation, that before 
the IKrst scene was terminated, Thercnnenes had. 
receired two buffets from Hippolytus, At the 
third, the barber began to grpw angiy, and 
muttered between his teeth, *<Take can! If 
you continue in this way, 1 shall be like a 
roast apple before I hare done.'' But the 
aucBence admired Dnbour^s heated manner of 
performinj^ and applauded him rociferonsly 
evety time he ierminated a sentence. 

The ^irst Act proceeded tolerably WelL The 
spectaton however manifested something more 
inan astonishment, when the prompter de- 
claimed i^m behind ihe scenes the parts of 
the two co^duites: but as he did not occupy 
the attention of the audience for any length of 
time, this little circumstance was snflbred to 
pass withodi further notice,— ^specially as K. 
Floridor, taminff towards the pit. exclaimed 
''Gentlemen, it u thus that the parts of con- 
fidantes ate enacted in fourth-rate towns 
thronghont France." But in the meantime 
Thutu» did not make his appearance; and 
K. Floridor became gradually nneasy. 

^ What can he be doing at the inn ?" cried 
Bnbonrg. ** 1 suppose his dress delays him T* 

«( Impossible!" exclaimed ihe manager. *< I 
gvre mm a beautilKl yellow tonic, and pan- 
taloons of the same stuff. He has also got a 
yellow turban, which is used fbr Mahommd," 

^Theseus flien will be all yellow?" said 
Dttbonrg. 

'* Custom has settled th^ attire yon know," 
was the answer. *'But let ns commence the 
Second Act : he must come id the meantime.** 

The Second Act was begun ; but it d^d not 
proceed so ikYourably as the first Arida^ in 
a moment of tragic ferTonir, expectorated her 
"lid of tobacco npon the nose of ffippofytuB 

^ubonig)^ who returned the compliment by 

stowing ft seren kick npon the carpenter^ 
^7t J<^ M that indiyidnal was exclaiming— 
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^Tb$t wfil teach yott to be motft eanttous in 
fittm^" whispered Dubonrg. 

'^ u I wasnl a woman, fbr the tfana beifife I 
wonld answer yon in another kind of^way, re- 
turned the earpeotet^s boy, denching hif fbt 

''Ton had Detter be quiet," answered Da- 

llUUIg. 

Floridor hastened upon the stage to esta- 
klish peace between ffqjpolytu» and Aricia; 
and when he had snceeeded in reconciling 
them, the pe r fbrm a nce was continned. A few 
moments after this dispute, pnbomrg, who was 
npon the stage with Pkcetkoy waited fbr Floridor 
to prompt him: but M. Florider was also 
wtittng fbr some one to snnff the candle which 
flood near him* 

'^SnidiiBiil maffenlf cried M. Xtoidor to 



one of the boys whom he had hired to shift 
the scenes. 

'^What a Ibol he fs!" exckdmed Pfuedra, 
Stepping ttp to the place wher6 Floridor was 
seated : and Tczy coolly taking up the candle, 
she snnflbd it with her finger and thumb. 
** There, that is the way to do things, when 
one possesses a little common sense :"— and 
she handed Floridor the candle. 

This little interlude did not please the audi- 
ence, who were already annoyed at the dispute 
between H^po^ftus and the princess : ana an 
amateur^ who was more critical than the rest, 
because he had seen plays performed at Gre- 
noble, flnng a potato on the stage, and struck 
Phctira on the eye. l%e gendarme's wif^ went 
through her part in tears ; and thus terminated 
the &6cond Act, in a manner which seemed 
to menace an apptoachittg ^rm. Floridor, 
who ran npon the stag6 at ihe conclusion 
of each Act, now hastened (o console Phctdra, 
who was determined not to proceed with 
her part. He endeayoured to console his 
troop with the assurance that the concluding 
Acts would put the audience ih good hnmour; 
and he calculated upon the appearaoce of TKb- 
Bens kit producing the orandest effects : but 
2%e^etu wasnot thire; rad his prolonged ab- 
sence gate rise to the most alarming conjec- 
tures. 

"What can have happened?" exclaimed 
Dubourg : '' this unaccountable delay appears 
ominous. I will go and look afler hrm. 

"Pray haste," said Floridor: "for if we 
keep the audience waitine we may spoil all" 

Let us now return to the poor tutor, and in- 
fbrm the reader why he had not made his ap- 
pearance at the theatre. As Soon as Dnboutg 
had left him, he proceeded to attire himself in 
the yellow costume which M. Floridor had sup- 

J>liea : but this was not a trifling undertaking 
br a man who, hating nerer been to a ball m 
his life, and never hanng put on a masquerad- 
ing garb, had worn fbr upwards of ihthy years 
the same sort of dress. M^iDard inspected the 
tunic, the trousers, and the turban ; and was a 
long time before he coold persuad^^ himself to 
put on tha theatrical attfre, and io ftRdy the 
ronge-bmsh to his yenerable cheeks. He how- 
erer recaned to mhid Bosclus, Ciartick: and 
Moliere, and thns inspired hiftliself witn the 
necessaiy courage to enter upon his duties. 
He had promised not to disappmnt M. Floridor ; 
the engagement was fUrly entered into ; and 
Baron rotoski had set him the example. No 
means of retreat were therefbre open to him. 
Accordingly, after a great deal of difficulty, he 
at length succeeded m dressing himself up as 
Thtseits, He smfled, admirea himself in the 
fflass, and thought he did not look amiss. He 
eten soothed hu mind by the reflection that he 
was about to represent the King of Athensu 
repeated the first fisw Unes oter to himself and 
at last mshed from his chamber to proceed to 
the theatre. 

At the same momeht a trareHer arrited at 
the inn in his own carriage. The appearance 
of the stranger and of his equipage announced 
a wealthy indirldual ; and the lancQord accord- 
ins^ hastened to reeeiye him with the ntntost 
pmeness. The traTeDer, wto wae a shorty 
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thin individual, considerably adyaaced in jwn, 
and whose countenance wore an ezpreesion or 
seyeri^. inquired, in an anthoritatiTe tone of 
yoice, tne names of the travellers who had 
Mnriyed at Voreppe within the few previous days. 
The host immediately satisfied the stranger, 
who exclaimed, when he had done speaking, 
*< Ah I I shall never trace them out. I rear," 

*' Will yon take any supper, sir?" inquired 
the landlord. 

'*No— I am not hnngnr," was the reply. 
^ Take care of my norses. I shall prooably de- 
part in a short time. Show me to a pnyate 
zoom — ^and let me be alone." 

The tone in which these orders were giyen, 
did not induce the landlord to venture upon 
continuing the conversation. He accordingly 
hastened to conduct the stranger to an apart- 
ment ; but as were th^ ascending the stairs, 
they encountered M. Menaid, who was walking 
wiw a majestic air, waving his hands, and 
repeating in an emphatic tone the lines: — 

** Fortone is wearied of the evfl done, 
And, ladf, to yoiir mns mtoxw rrar son I*' 

The little old sentleman raised his ejeBf when 
the sound of Menard's voice fell upon his ear 
—and gazed upon him for a bng time in silent 
astonishment. 

" Is it ^sible f^ cried he at length. << M. 
Mgnard — in this costume 1*' 

xhe tutor looked at the traTeller, and re« 
mained stupified upon the stairs when he re- 
cognised the Count de Montreville, IVede- 
rick's fifither ! The nobleman's eyes expressed 
the full extent of his indignation ; and seiz- 
ing the tutor by the amL he dragged him into 
the room, and questioned him in a severe tone 
of voice. 

** What does all this mean, M. Menard?*' 
said the Count. '* And wherefore have you 
attired yourself in that yellow garb, wliich 
makes you look like a felon escaped from the 
galleys?" 

'* My lord, yellow is bv no means a despic- 
able colour," answered Menard. ** In China, 
the principal marks of distinction are yellow 
waistcoats and peacock's feathers." 

*' Sirl" ejaculated the Count: "let me hear 
no more about your Chinese ; out answer my 
question. Wherefore are yon muffled up in 
thisityle?" 

" liy lord," said the tutor, " the reason is 
—that— this evening I perform ThueuMl** 

" Ton perform Theseus V cried the Count. 

" Yes, my lord— in * Ph9dra»' which is now 
being performed." 

"What, liri" interrupted the irritoted 
nobleman; "yoa--ft tutor— playing upon a 
Stage 1" 

" How eoT^d I help it, my lord," answered 
Menard : '* I am the viothn of eiipunstances ! 
Besidea— Boscins wfw the friend of Sylla — 
Garrick i« buried »t WeBtminster-rfUK^ Mo- 
Uere ^" 

" Ton believe yourself equal to those iUus* 
trions men« sir," said the Count. " Was it to 
play lit * Phiedra' that I sent you to travel with 
my sen? was it to dress yourself in Chinese 

Srments, that you undertook the journey? 
e you so silly as to imagine that I should 



be your dupe mi^ch longer? Scarcely had you 
left Paris a fortnight, when yod expended the 
eight thousanii francs with which I famished 
you." 

"We did not expend them, my lord," said 
M^ard. 

" Silence, sir ! I lookiod orer tnat indiscre- 
tion, and pardoned it. I sent you a fresh 
supply ; and I learnt that instead of proceed- 
ing on your way, you were staying at Gren- 
oble, and that my son was w^ting his time Iq 
Danphiny, instead of truvellinff over Europe." 

" The country about here Is beautiful, my 
lord." 

" I was determined to ascertain the truth of 
all that I heard, and immediately left Paris 
and hastened to Grenoble, where I looked for 
you in vain. At length, it is in this costume 
that I find you — and 1 admit the circumstance 
surprises me ! But my son— where is my 
son ? Is he also engaged to perform this 
evening 7" 

"No, my lord," answered Menard. 

"Where is ho?" demanded the Count. 
« Speak I" 

" He is lost» my lord," returned the poor 
tutor. 

" Lost !" cried lihe Count. " What do you 
mean?" 

" I mean, that he has oiily mn away from 
n% my lord," replied Menard. 

" BecoUect, sir, it wae to yon I enirusted my 
son I" cried the Count. 

" We shall find him again, my lord. The 
Baron Potoski is going to despatch couriers 
to every Court in Europe," 

"Who is this Baron Potoski?" inquired the 
Count. ' 

" A Polish nobleman," returned M^ard ; 
" a very cleyer young man, who is also Pala- 
tine of Bava and Sanddmir, and who possesses 
a splendid castle upon the summit of Moant 
Krapack, which he heats with gas, and which 
produces him nothing but snow." 

" This is too much I" ejaculated M. de Mon- 
treville. " I really, think your brain is tamed, 
M. Menard." 

" No, my lord ; I know what I am saying, 
and that all I tell you is true," answered the 
poor tutor. "He has moreover a certain 
species of Tokay " 

"Where did you find this Baron ?" 

" On the road near Paris ) and, by way of 
parenthesis, he overtvned our carriage, and I 
rolled into a ditch. But ypar son recp^nised 
an intimate friend in the Baron Potoski, and 
we rode in the carriage of King Stanislas. I 
occupied the place where his Majesty himself 
had been seated ; and his lordship the Vis* 
count filled that which the Princess of Hun- 
gary formerly used. Since that period we have 
travelled witn the Baron." 

The Count de MontreviUe walked i6 atid fro 
in the apartment $ while Menard was seated 
in a comer without daring to moye^ 

" And what has become of this Beron ?" do- 
manded the Count, after a long pause. 

"He is pUying Ewpoljftus^ my lord," re- 

Elied Menard, " at tms very momenU But 
ere he is to answer for himself." 
And as M^ard waa speitog, Duboorg «&* 
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tered the room czying, '*Come, Thutm! they 
are weitiog for joxl to open the Third Act :"— 
but, turning faadenlT ronnd, he saw the Count 
de MontreTiUe, and remained rooted to the 
spot. 

"I was certain of it T ejaculated the Count: 
«<it is that wiM feUow, Dnbouig I" 

At these words, li. Menard opened his eyes 
in astonishment ; and Dubourg contented him- 
self by making a profound bow to Frederick's 
father. 

'* Come» M. Menard, follow me," said the 
Count ** Take off that costume and let us 
depart at once." . 

The poor tutor did not widt to hear the order 
repeated. One moment sufficed for liim to 
throw aside his tuidc and trousers : he put on 
his usual attire once more*-took his hat— «nd 
prepared to follow the Count. 

*' And as for you, sir," said the nobleman to 
Bubourg, ''whose society has been so pro- 
fitable to my son— remember that if I do not 
find Frederidk, the weight of my anger will fall 
upon you. Follow me, M. Menard." 

In a few moments the Count and the tutor 
were seated in the carri^ige from which the 
horses had not been unharnessed ; and they 
left the inn to return to Grenoble, where the 
Count hoped to learn some tidings concerning 
his son. 

In the meantime, Dubouig^ who had re- 
mained stupified at all that had just taken 
j^ace, bediought himself of his own position. 
The audience awaited the appearance of The- 
Mttf, without whom the performance could not 



tutor to indicate the way. During the ride 
from Voreppe, the Count had again ques- 
tioned Mdnard relatiye to his son, and suc- 
ceeded in ascertaining, with a great deal of 
difficulty, that a lore-wair had detained him 
in the neighbourhood of that town. This ex- 
planation partially tranquillized the Count, 
who imagined that his presence would be ne- 
cessary to restore Frederidc to a proper line of 
conduct. 

On their arrival at the inn, Menard had a 
dispute with the landlord concerning the chaise 
cart which had been hired to take the tutor 
and Dubourff to Chambertin's house at Alle* 
vard. The landlord also spoke of the pre- 
tended Baron Potoski, after whom, he said, a 
creditor was in pursuit| with bailiift to arrest 
him. Mdnard made no reply. He was stupi- 
fied at the idea of hayiuff been deceived so 
long by one whom he had looked upon as one 
of the Polish aristocracy. But the Count set- 
tled the subject of dispute by paying for the 
yehide; and the landlord was satisfied. The 
two travellers slept at Grenoble, the intention 
of the Count being to proceed on the following 
momiug to the spot where Menard had last 
seen Fiederick. But, early the next day— at 
the moment the Count was preparing for his 
journey to Vizille— Menard rushed into his 
apartment, crying, ''Here he is, my lord ! The 
lost sheep is returned — the child has cogie 
back to Ms parenti Let us kill the fktted calf 
— here is your son I" 

It was indeed Frederick' who entered the 
hotel, little suspecting he should meet his father • 



proceed ; and the iiUiabitants of Voreppe did I there I The Count hastened down stairs, fol- 



not seem at all inclii^ed to make any allowance 
for disappointment or delay. On the other 
hand, he had received the price ef the engage- 
ment for himself and Menard in advance : and 
since Menard had departed, how could he fulfil 
his promise ? As he was debating in his own 
mind what plan to adopt, a confused mur- 
mur fell upon his ears. He ran to the window, 
and perceived Floridor, surrounded by the 
principal portion of the audience, in the street, 
advanciuff^towards the inn, — all declaring that 
the two roles should perform, or they would 
thrash them soundly. 

"They will perform, gentlemen — ^they will 
perform I" cried Floridor ; " I have paid them 
in advance." 



lowed by Menard — and accosted his son, who 
cast down his eyes and seemed abashed at 
being in the presence of his father. 

"f find von, at last, sir," said the Count. 
" I heard of your proceedings, and have seen 
the companion of your pleasures. 1 learn that 
it is to a miserable village— in a wood— that 
you confine your travels, and that you imagine 
the acquaintances you have there formed will 
suffice for your experience in life. I shall not 
however, reproach you ; — ^I myself am deserv- 
ing of blame, for having entrusted you with 
such a guardian. as this gentleman here. Let 
us forget the past, and retnm to Paris." 

These last words pierced like a dagger to 
the heart of Frederick, who had courageously' 



Dubouig perceived the danger that threat- ) supported all the reproaches of his father. He 



ened hioL He refiected whether he should re- 
tnm the money— wheUier he should apologize 
for himself on account of the abrupt departure 
of his^ooUeague— or whether he should leave 
the manager to settle matters with his audience. 
This last plan appeared to him the best ; and 
without hesitat&g any longer, he ran to a 
window which looked into uie garden at the 
back of the house— opened it— jumped out*- 
aad fell upon a heap of manure just as Flo- 
ridor and the crowd entered the inn. He rose, 
wrapped himself in his cloak, and ran across 
the fields as if all the inhabitants of Voreppe 
were at his heels 1 

In a short time the Count and M<^nard 
arrived at Grenoble, and proceeded to the 
hotel where the three travellers had formerly 
resided, and to which the Count ordered the 



was agitated and grieved ; and in a tone ren- 
dered almost inaudible by deep emotions^ 
stammered out some words which were in- 
tended to request the delay of a few days. 
But the Count pretended not to hear them, 
and said, " Frederick, I am waiting for you." 

The carriage was ready — what could he do? 
how could he disobey hisfiuher? Frederick 
trembled like a leaf, and hesitated what course 
to pursue: but the Count took his hand and 
led him to the carriage, thus leaving him no 
power to resist. Scaicely had the young man 
time for refiection before he was already Us 
from Grenoble. He looked from the window 
of the carriage in the direction of Viaille— 
heaved a profound sigh— and felt that his eyes 
were filled with tears as he thought of Sistef 
Anne. 



Bow ii it that the love which Uuti a month 

nMmblei not tb« lore of » lingle day— oi that 

Ilia affection of ■ Tear ii len firm thu that of 

a month J Whf do «a <rlaw with indllftraiiee 

No. SO.— Tbs EMPuas Edobhu. 



that wUeh we ba*« alwayi naar na 7 and whj 
at length abandon all that we once lo itrenu- 
onily wlihed to obtain ? Ii it became eveiy- 
thlng in thli world li finite, a>we ooraalTei are 
Unite— and that man, arei . occupied in the 
aearoh after new pleainrea, bwu>mai wearied of 
inei? With many, indeed, lore iwelf ii 
only a meani of diTenion. Tet fome will 
dedare, when they hate been mairled thrae 
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yean, that they Ioyo their wives as well as 
they did the first day : others assert that the|f 
lovezB are as assidaoas after an acquaiiitai|8« 
of six months as they were when they had 
only known each other six days; and othars 
will proclaim themselves more devoted towards 
those whom the^ love, than ever. We will ]tat 
deny^ the assertion : there are exception! to 
all roles, and every one may invoke tl^fl^ in 
favour of himself. Besides, We do not ijiiMff** 
tain that love flies away : we merely declaff 
that its aspect changes — and that, noforta* 
nately, the coloars lose their brilliant appe^ 
ance as they soocessivelijF yary, one after an- 
other. 

Frederick no doubt loyed the beautiful mute. 
He had however lived w|t|^ bar three weeks in 
the wood, and that m^da of existence seemed 
somewhat monotonoBi t but tbe lault of lovers 
is that they tnTarmiJ ifi^k too deep of the 
intoxicating cup iHr bljsi dnriog the first few 
days of enjoymaqtt They resemble the gour- 
mand, who siea|f ^liBielf at uble with a good 
appetite, and iroo on account of eatiog too 
fast, surfeits himself before he has haff got 
through bif iiuaL 

Sister Afif^ did not however experience the 
same feelliif • Whan Frederick was with her, 
she was as ||Mider and affectionate as ever. 
Bat* in genanili wpmon love more ardently 
than men ; Mg ^(i poor orphan of our tale 
was not an orraM woman either. Frederick 
was all tba wpirlo-^lhe whole universe to her I 
From the m ||if first knew hinf, her mind 
had expuDdiift Mi^imwQation wjm eiilarged, 
and she ||§a laairti| to r9flect — to form wishes and 
hopes*^0 feMT-rand to know a thousi|.Bd sen- 
sations which illMi narar before agitated in her 
heart. Befoff |be VM acquainted with love, 
her lif^B was 9k dream of which she could give 
but little acepunt unto herself $ and Frederick 

had awakenadl)!^'^ 

When she first saw that he was sorrowful 
and gloomy, she redoubled her attentions and 
caresses ; she rambled with him in the wopd — 
concealed herself plavfuUy behind a knot ot 
trees — and then, suddenly revealing herselt, 
fell into his arms, while the girlish sport vesteil 
her with a thousand new graces and attrae- 
tions. As soon as old Margaret had retired to 
rest in the evening, Sister Anne spread fruits, 
milk, and brown bread upon a table in the 
garden ; and with her own hand did she pre- 
sent to her lover the best of all she could pro- 
vide—the poor, the artless, the beautiful girl I 
When he spoke, she listen^ to him with plea- 
sure ; and it was easy to perceive tlmt the ac- 
cents of Frederick's roice vibrated to her very 
souL One evening he commenced a song ; and 
the young orphan — ^motionless, attentiv^i and 
iurprised—- seemed fearful of losing a single 
syllable of his song ; and when he terminated 
i^ she made him a sign to lepaat it. Firam 
that moment bar grtatest ploarara waa to hear 
her lover ting :— Jmderiok^ Toiaa waa fall of 
rieh masenlina melody— and sha would gladly 
have pasead the entire day In Ustenbg to him. 
It was tkns that Siitar Ani^e eadaatooMd to 
lAptiTata him whom she loved. But bai's was 
not the wily stratagem of a ooqnatta :— it was 
Iba itHkm atla^pt of tova to pieaaa^ wImmm 



in the conduct of a coquette all is delusion, 
dmlti aad hypocrisy. 

Hut, a9 wa have seen, Frederick at length 
began to ^0 short walks alone in the neight 
bpurl|0o4 of Vizille. Sister Ajuie was at mnst 
alarmed I »at^a, howeyer, speedily returned, 
and (hen all bar aoprehensions vamshed. Hie 
young Viscount eoivupenced thinking of his 
father, and of hia own future prospects. What 
would the G^i^ot da MontreviUe say, if he 
%new that his son was living in a wood with a 
young peasant giil r . Such was the thought 
wbich often tntrudad itself upon the mind of 
the young num; and the more rapidly the 
time passed away, the more did the reflection 
dwell in his memoiry. 

(Sometimes he said to himself "If my father 
were to see this lovely youns girL he could not 
prevent himself from lixingher r 

Bat, although Sister Aime miffht suoeeed in 
pleasing the Count de Montrevula, would he 
be induced to consent to her iinio9-Wj|t|i hii 
son ? Such an idea was ridiculous in tn^ ex- 
treme : the Count was by no means rominllp ] 
— ^he was proud« fond of wealth, and well 
aware that money was the comer-stena oi 
worldly happiness, let moralizers reaaou as 
they will. It would have therefore )ieen age- 
less for Frederick to hope that his father would 
consent to such an alltanoe. 1 

On the other hand, it waa possiblf tp acf I 
without the permission of the Count da Mon- 
treville: but, |n that case, Fredericdl Wpifld 
have been obliged to renounce fortune and.po- 
sitiouj aad work for his livelihood wr the 
exercise of his talei^ts. In aoy ease, it was 
neoessa^ to leave the wood: for Frederick 
was welf aware that tha dictates of common 
sense were opposed tp the fact of his abandon- 
ing the world at the aga of twenty. Man is 
formed for the blessings qf social iuterconrse : 
and because he has a pretty wife, it is not 
necessary for him to dvf^l in the depths of a 
forest. 

From day to day this system of reasoning 
became more frequently tha young man's 
study; and particularly at those times when 
he was not with Sister Anne, did those reflec- 
tions intrude themselves upon his niind. His 
walks gradually became longer — and the poor 
girl counted the minutes that he remained 
absent fh>m her. She ran into the valley to 
welcome his return— and she pouted her lips, 
half playfully at him, whan he staj^ed away 
longer than usuaL Bat she experienced so 
much pltesure in seeing him again, that her 
grief speedily changed into sunny smiles: and 
she forgot all her sorrows as she pressed him 
to her heaving bosom. 

A month thus passed away. Dubourg and 
Mtfnard had not returned to see him ; and he 
waa vexed and annoyed at their prolonged 
abaanca. Ha knew not that his two foUow- 
travellera were then living with M. Cham'* 
bertin, and that while Dubourg played the 
Baron, and Menard amused every one with 
the extent of his appetite, his father waa 
already nnaaav copcaming him. ^deed, 
Fradidck aoola not oonoaiva tha mooTea ci 
tha iadifibrenoa of m tWQ ^iandsi ^pa^iaUl 
ihaiaflttMrd. 
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" Some new ftdrentare has befftllen them,** 
he ffaid to himself ft thousand times a*day.- 
** Doboorg hftri again been gailry of an indis- 
tretion. I was wrong to entrnst him with the 
ftndt." 

The resntt of those refleetions was always 
the conriction that it wonid be neeessarj for 
him to repair to Grenoble, In order to ascer- 
tain what had become of Dnbonrg and Menard. 
Bat how Could he present himself to them 
ftfter hliTing assured Dubomrg that he had at 
length fotmd the pnre, the amiable, and the 
unsophisticated being he had so long wished to 
find— that he intended to abandon a #orld 
where naught but hypocrisj and falsehood pre- 
▼aUed — that he would pass the remainder of 
hil lif^ in the wood — and that all the pleasures 
of Courts and diies were not equlTalent to 
those which he experienced in the humble 
cottage? His situation was indeed an embar- 
rassing tfn^ ; and this was the principal reason 
which deterred Frederick from hastening to 
Qrenoble ^t once — because a man firequentlj 
persists in that which he knows to be a folly, 
sooner than confess the error of his opinion. 
Idleness and inactiTity were howoTer incom- 
patible with the disposition of the TOttne Yis- 
count With the most enthusiastic and im- 
passioned mind in the world, one cannot live 
eternally in the society of a single indtridnal ; 
and the poor mate soon perceired that her 
lover was occasionally thoughtful and melan- 
choly. 

At lengthy oiie momirig, Frederick, who 
could restrain his curiosity no longer, Said to 
Sister Anne, ''This very day must I go to 
Grenoble, to see what has become of my 
friends.** 

The poor dumb girl, as if she were struck 
bjy a sadden stroke of ildtersity, remained mo- 
tionless fbr a moment in the nresence of her 
lover; and her bosom heaved convulsively, 
while tears flowed ft-om her beauteoas blue 
eyes. Her hands were extended towards the 
road to Grenoble; and then she pointed to 
herself as much as to say, ** Can jon quit me 
thus?" 

In order to retain her lover near her, the 
poor girl was unable to employ those touching 
and tender appeals — those pathetic prayers 
which it is so difficult for man to resist. Alas I 
the powers of speech were denied her : but her 
gestures were so expressive, her eyes so elo- 
quent — ^It was only necessary to gaze upon her 
countenance to understand all that was passing 
in her mind. 

" Jt will rltum,** said Frederick,—'* I will re- 
turn ; and never wUl I love another than 
you I" 

These words contributed to soothe the mind 
of Bister Anne ; for she could not for a moment 
doubt the promises of her lover. She was 
thoroughly Ignorant of the world; and she had 
no reason to disbelieve the younff Viscount, 
Alas ! how sad is the lesson taught by a too 
intimate acquaintance with human nature : the 
first blessings it destroys^ are the fond iUnsions 
of Ae heart I 

How sorrowfully passed away the hoop 
which Frederick spent with Sister Anne before 
lie left Her to repair to Grenoble ! Altiieugh 



she felt confident of his speedy retilm, the idifa 
of his depa^ure was distracting to that im- 
passioned soul which In loving him had tasted 
the springs of a happiness that she had fondly, 
deemed etemaL Frederick did everything he 
could to console her: but in glvins finesh evl« 
denee of his love, a man only renaers himself 
belerved the more— and this Is the least rational 
means of fobbing the moment of separation of 
any of its thousand pahgs. Tet It is the one 
which we timploy more frequently than Imy 
other 1 

The morning itseU appeared eloudf and 
sombre to the poor dumb girl I Can that day, 
which separates as from those we love, be re- 
garded ta fine and auspicious f Frederiek 
ascended a hill which lay In hii path to Gre- 
noble, holding the hand of his mistress. When 
he reached the Summit, he renewed all his 
tows and promises of continued affhetion-— 
bade adieu to Sister Anne in the most afl^« 
tionate manner— and at length disappeared 
from the view of her who loved him so devc^ 
tedly and so sincerely. But, Oh I what a 
weight was now suddenly felt by the heart 
of the young girl ! Frederick was no longer 
there: she however remained on the top of 
that hill ; and her eyes wandered in the dree- 
tion which he was pursuing 1 Sttddeely she 
started— a groan escaped her bosom — and she 
fell upon her knees at the foot of an old oak 
tree near which Frederick had bidden her fare- 
well t She kissed the tree with respect Poof 
girl I it was the one beneath which her de- 
ceased mother had sat to watch the return of a 
fond husband ! She remembered the place : 
and joining her hands together, implored 
heaven to bless her, and supplicated her 
mother to look down upon her from on high! 

Previous to her acquaintance with Frederick^ 
Sister Anne had frequently repaired to the 
old oak beneath the shades of which the un- 
happy Clotilda had breathed her last: but 
never had she been thither in company with 
Frederick. On the fatal morning of his de- 
parture, they had however taken that road^ 
because it was the shortest one to the town or 
Grenoble ; and for some time Sister Anne was 
too deeply absorbed in her grief to notice the 
locality. Poor girl I what thoughts were thine 
that day! Thou didst remember thine un- 
happy mother; and thou didst say to thyself, 
** Alas I shall / be condemned to the same 
fiito to which sha succumbed ?" 

Sister Anne was at length obliged to return 
to the cabin for fear old Margaret should re- 
quire anything. She slowly deseended the 
hill, and frequently did she turn round to 
cdntemplate the oak, sighing bitterly. It was 
there that she parted with her lover t like her 
mother, it was thither that she hastened each 
day to watch fbr his arrival ! 

She returned to the hut ; she saw her goatf 
once more ; she resnmed her la1>ours and her 
accustomed occupations. But everything wae 
changed in her eyes: the wood seemed dull 
and gloomy to her ; and grief made her itf 
prey. Her garden had no more charms for 
tier — the cottage was sad and lonely. Frede* 
rick had embellished everything around ; and 
Frederick woe no lenger there! Before aha 
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bocama acquainted wilh him, her eyes had 
lingered with pleasure upon all that she now 
regaided with indifierence; and iret none of 
Ihose objects had changed I She had lost her 
peace of mind— and ihe saw not things as she 
once had seen them I 

Frederick had not intimated how long he 
ahonld remain absent ; and Sister Anne che- 
rished the hope of seeing him shorUy return. 
Alas! she knew not that he had found hit 
father at Grenobloi and that the Connt de 
* MoDtreyille had carried him back to Paris 1 
£▼617 morning did she proceed to the hill 
with her goats; and thence did she watch 
with feverish anxiety the road to Grenoble. 
She looked for Frederick as poor Clotilda had 
sooght her own husband many years pre- 
viously I With a stick did the dumb orphan 
amuse herself by tracing the name of her 
lover upon the evth : this was all he had been 
enabled to teach her; but she had so often 
practised the lesson, that she had at length 
succeeded in being able to write the word 
legibly. 

Several days passed away, and still Frede- 
rick came not. Sister Anne was always in 
hope that he would return ; for she oould not 
imagine that her lover would break his word ; 
and every mominff, as she repaired to the hill, 
she said to herself " Doubtless I shall return 
to the wood with him to-day I" Vain and 
delusive hope I She was condemned to seek 
the cottage alone— that cottage whence peace 
and rest took flight when love entered its 
walls. 

But a novel sentiment now agitated her soul. 
Sister Anne carried in her bosom a pledge of 
love for Frederick 1 She was in a way to be- 
come a mother :«-and for some time she was 
unable to account for the change which she 
remarked in her appearance. In uie simplicity 
of her heart, she did not at first suspect that 
she was destined to be a parent ; but at length 
the truth broke, like a ray of divine revelation, 
upon her mind. It was then that a joy, hitherto 
unknown, possessed her soul ; and she gave 
herself up to the delicious hope. She would 
have a child — ^the child of Fraderick ; and it 
seemed to her as if he would love it even more 
than she 1 This idea transported her I To be 
be a mother— what happiness, and particu- 
larly what pleasure to announce tne fact 
to Frederick I The young girl ran about 
the woods like a wild thing; and in her 
delight she performed a thousand antics. 
She p^sed at her image in the fountain, 
and in the stream ; she was already proud 
of the certainty of becoming a mother I Poor 
child 1 idl thine actions announced the inno- 
cence and purity of thy soul I Happy wast 
thou when thou couldst enjoy the new senti- 
ment which had arisen in thy mind! That one 
at least was eternal ! 

But the tidie passed away, and- Frederick 
did not return ! Sister Anne was certain of 
bccomioff a mother; and yet she could not an- 
nounce the joyous tidings to her lover ! Alas ! 
happiness in this world is invariably mingled 
with sorrow ; and that of the young girl was 
poisoned by the uneasiness which she ezpe- 
1 vienced in respect to Frederick. Sveiy day 



the old oak was the witness of her sighs and 
of her tears. 

One day, while passing through the valley, 
the poor girl picked up a littw book which 
some traveller had doubtless dropped by acci- 
dent ; and on opening it, she beheld a picture 
representing a beautiful woman, with a child 
in her arms, in the midst of a forest. An in- 
describable emotion grew up within Sister 
Anne's bosom, for she saw that the woman of 
the picture was unhappy and was lifting up 
her earnest eyes implonngW to heaven : so ' 
that the poor girl at length began to identify 
herself with toe heroine of that scene. Al- 
ready in imagination she clasped her own child 
in her arms : already she lelt as if it were 
needful, to invoke heaven's blessings on the 
babe! Bat, Ahl would ik» also become a 
wanderer in the forests, like poor Genoveva of 
Brabant, whose tale was told in the book 
which had thus fallen into Sister Anne's pos- 
session !* 

* • i» * * 

We must now return to Dubourg^ whom we 

• The talt It thai told lo AyMitfa** MiteOUmf, VoL 
XI:— **a«noTttTaof BrabaDtvis « jmag and bMotlfkil 
woman, laya tbe aeeoont which has beea banded down 
thronsh many gtncFatlona, and wifo to Ooont SiegMod, 
anohle taaran, whoM caatto stood hi the country whidi 
lies betwMn those two tblnlng rlvvs, the Bbbie and the 
Rhone. He bad aeareely been married to her two nionthe» 
howorer, when ho was caUod away from her whom be ao 
deody loved, to Jofai the Emperor In beating back the 
Saraoma, who wore making themaetvea formldablo by 
their oonqaesta. Scareely had Comit Blegfriod departed, 
when Oolo, the iteward, who bad been left In oommand of 
the caatlOk awnmed all the aire and aothorlty of a matter 
and even made Inftmoos propoeala to Qenoveva heneir; 
and opon betaig repnlaed with the ntmoat ahhonvnee by 
tho OoonteM, to revenge hImaeU; he sent word secretly 
to the Ooont that hia wlib had diihonoored him. An Im- 
mediate order Ibr her exeention from the too 'eredolous 
and Infrirlatod husband was the eonseqaenoe^ Shewaa 
aooordlagty token from the dohgeon. In which the had 
been conflned te many months, together with her little 
son, to whom die had given Uith hi daikneea and cold, 
and led by two of the retataierj to the depths of agreat 
ftmast, some dManoe from tho castlOL And hers the ad- 
diera would have taken tho yomig ch&d from Genoreva, 
before killing her; bat she fanplorad so plteoody, and so 
clasped It with all the energy of matemd love, that,— «a 
with the rofflanln the stocy of the *Babes In the Wood,* 
—pity trinmphed In their savage brsasts, and they do- 
tsnnlnod not to kill her, and to leave her the child, on 
condition that ahe promised never to come again oat of 
the wood. And thos she was left in the wide forest, with 
her poor naked Inflmt, to die. Ihe artist has ohoeen this 
moment for his plotare. She is sitting down at tho foot 
df a great trse^ the agony of despair dwdllng In her 
coontsnanoe. Wandering in ss a rc h of some ahelter. She 
at length readied a great cave : here at last was a covers 
lag for her head; bat, alaa, She waa withoot food or 
water. Bat Ood tempera the wind to tho diom hanb; 
and as She looked roand in the sgony of hanger, the 
traiUng stem of a goard ssemed as if it wors crseplng 
towards her ; and her ear became aware of tho triekUng 
waters of a fonntdn. Then soddenly the dry leavee In 
the ndghbourhood of the cave began to rasUei and pre- 
sently a dooder-lbnbed little doe came trotting np to her, 
and neaUed by her Me; the doe readily gave np its 
milk for *Littla8orrowftil,' for ao was tho child called by 
Hsmottisr. Oenovera and her boy remahied In tho forest 
for ssvsB years--lho bittsr cold of winter oompensatod by 
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left ranning across the conntrj, in order to 
escape from Floridor and the audience; and 
let ns not forget that in the precipitation of 
his flighty he had not had time to change his 
costame. His head was still adorned with the 
immense wig which fell in large cnrls upon his 
neck and shoulders; and his body was en- 
veloped in the cloak covered over with rabbit- 
skins. 

He ran for aboot an hour — passing orer 
meadows — leaping ditches — ^walking in the 
corn, floundering in ploughed fields, jumping 
hedges — and hastening onwards without pre- 
cisely knowing what direction he was pursuing. 
The reader will be kind enough to remember 
that this memorable flight took place in the 
CTening : it was therefore soon quite dark ; 
audi as it rained, the moon failed to shine 
upon the course of the traveller. 
* At length Dubourg stopped and listened : 
but nothing fell upon his ears to cause him to 
apprehend pursuit. The most profound silence 
perailed aronnd. He endeavoured to ascertain 
where he was: he was no longer in fear of 
being overtaken ; and he felt the necessity of 
resting for a short time. These events took, 
place in the month of September, when the 
evenings are apt to be chilly : and Dubourg 
was by no means inclined to pass the night in 
the open air, exposed to the cold and 'rain. It 
was true that his wig was better than a hat, 
and his cloak than an umbrella; but in the 
course of a few hours they would be wet 
through ; and he knew that he should feel ex- 
cessively uncomfortable, were that the case. It 
was therefore necessary to diJBCover a lodging 
for the night. 

He felt that he was walking amongst plants 
and vegetables. He advanced — ^a high hedge 

thoaplandonr of the summer, and ell the beactiee which 
neiure m prodigally displayB at that glad seaaon. Tbo lUtie 
child grev abrong and beaatUnl, and blessed ita mother'a 
ear by whliperiag her name; bat GenoTeva waated fast 
away mider the burden of her great sorrow, that her 
hubaad thought of her with ahama Id the mean- 
time^ the Count Slegfiled retnmed firom the wars, and 
the TiUaay of Golo the falie steward was diacoyersd. 
The remome tf the noble Goont fer his too haaty order 
fbr hla Genovera'a death waa slowly oonsnming him, 
wben a fiiithfal IHend, by way of diverting him irom 
hia melancholy, induced him to Join a great banting 
party. Aa the Count rode along in the torest he 
started a young doe, and followiog its track he waa at 
laat led to a eaveni. The doe is the same faithfol one 
that had nourSahed Genovera and her child ;— and in the 
two human beings clad in aheepakin, he beheld his wiio 
and child. They were restored amid the rejoicing of the 
people to the castle-home from which they higl been so 
cruelly banlahed, the little doe aoeompanying them ; and 
ao good waa the lady to the inhabitants, that after her 
death she waa reverenced aa a saint; and for nearly a 
hundred yeara afterwards, hoary-headed men prided 
themaelvea on being able to aay— * When I waa a little 
child I waa taken to see GenoTeya.* The priocipal events 
of thia atory, according to all accounts, are founded upon 
fM!la,« which have been moulded into a poetic form by 
their passage through ma«y generationa ef dreamy 
Germans, until in our later ttmea cornea the artiat with 
hia penofl, and embodiea them all in a charming pictura 
How Angularly aome simple lacta, auch aa these, running 
their course through agea, gather fresh deUghta at every 
atep, and at laat burst into perfect beauty under the In- 
apidng touch of the pilntw, poet, and mualdaa r* 



opposed his passage : but the cloak protected 
him against the thorns. He accordingly forced 
his way through the hedge, in which he how- 
ever stuck a little at first, and where he even- 
tually left a few of his rabbit-skins and two 
curls from his wig: but he at length arrived 
safely on the opposite side ; and the flower- 
pots, rows of box, and beds of vegetables 
amongst which he found himself, made him 
aware that he was in a garden. Ho proceeded 
cautiously onward, extendiag his arms to feel 
his way ; and at length he came in contact 
with a wall. A little more research convinced 
him that he was in an outhouse or stable ; he 
was beneath a roof, and his feet stumbled 
over some bundles of straw upon the ground. 
'* Capital r* said Dubourg to himself; "I 
have found all I require to enable me to pass 
a comfortable night. I am here, protected 
against the inclemeney of the weather ; sup- 
pose I stretch myself upon this straw, envelop 
myself well in my doak, and enjoy a good 
sleep I To-morrow I can reflect upon my 
position.*' 

Dubourg was soon fast asleep; but not 
before he had once more felicitated himself 
upon having discovered the hospitable bam, 
beneath the roof of which he bad found a 
place of refuge. This bam, as Dubourg had 
concluded, was situate at the bottom of a gar- 
den ; and the garden itself belonged to a little 
cottage, inhabited by a labourer named Ber- 
trand, who precisely seven years previous to 
these events had married a pretty girl, also 
resident in the same hamlet. The handsome 
Claudine, as she was called, was buxom ana 
well made : and the marriage had been blessed 
by two fat children, who were adored by their 
parents, and spoilt by their relatione. 

In the country, the inhabitants rise at an 
early hour; and thus Fanfan and Maria, the 
labourer's two children— one of whom was 
five and the other four years old — having 
made a hearty breakfast of bread-and-milk, 
hastened into the garden, according to custom, 
to play with each other. In a few minutes they 
passed by the barn, and what did they see 
there ? If the reader can call to mind Azor 
in ** Beauty and the Beast," be will have an 
idea of the appearance of Dubourg, — who was 
almost entirely concealed by a profusion of 
carls of a reddish colour, that fell on his 
breast: while his body was covered with a 
cloak, which, if it did not precisely resemble a 
tiger, bore a great likeness to some wild nnt- 
mal ; and thus the alarm of the two children 
can be easily conceived. 

Little Maria, as soon as she descried the 
immense mass, let fall her bread and butter : 
the little boy opened his mouth, which he 
could not close again, because he was over- 
come with terror ;— and then they both set up 
a dreadful scream together. 

'*Ohl brother, do you see that?" cried 
Maria, at length recovering a little from her 
alarm, and getting as close as she could to 
Fanfan, while she pointed towards the straw. 

'^What an ugly monster I" said Fanfan, 
ranning behind his sister: and then the ivro 
children renewed their cries, and ran towards 
the house. But their screams did not awake 
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i>iibourff, because tbo fatigues of the prceeding 
dey had rocked him into a sonnd sleep. 

Bertrand was about to proceed to the fields 
which he was employed in cuUirating, when 
the two children ran np to him, crying, and 
making the most incomprehensible grimaces 
and signs. 

'*\\hat 18 the matter?" he demanded: 
*' speak, rogues— speak r* 

The children were so alarmed that they 
ooold not reply to their father's question lor 
some time. 

** There— there— in the bam I" they at length 
criecl^ both at the same moment; **on the 
sttAW— a black head with a red mane I It is 
much larger than our donkey and twice as 
uglyr 

**Do yon nnderstand them, Claodine?" 
asked the laboarer of his wife. 

'* They seem to be speaking of a monster," 
was the reply. 

*' Which way conld it have got into the 
garden?" said Bertrand. *' Perhaps it Is 
neighbour GerYais*s bull, or Dame Catherine's 
donkey." 

'*No, pap»-^it is all gray and red," ex- 
claimed the children. **Ohi yon don't know 
how horrible it is 1" 

'* What can it be ?" repeated Bertrand. 

*<Ha8 it got a tail ?" asked Olaudine. 

**I don't know, mamma. The monster is 
asleep,— and we ran away as hard as we 
could." 

**Yon must go and see what it is," said 
Claudino to her husband. 

. ** Yes— yes," returned Bertrand : " we toust 
go and see what it is." 

Jut Bertrand was not the bravest man in 
ience; and he already experienced a 
terror for which he could scarcely account: 
he accordingly hastened to arm himself, by 
way of precaution, with his musket, which was 
loaded with salt. Clandine seized a broom— 
the children took each a stick — and thus they 
proceeded towards the bam. The children 
walked first ; because, though they were afraid 
of the > monster, still children of that age 
loTe anything extraordinary, and cariosity 
frequently predoipinates over fear. Bertrand 
kept by the side of his wife, who, on her part, 
pushed htm forward a» well as she was able. 
The nearer thoy drew to the bam, the more 
slowly did they advance; and the parents 
desired their chiMren not to make a noise, it 
being much better to view the monster asleep 
than awake. At length they were close by 
the little out«hocuie; and the children whis- 
pered, ** There it is! there it is!" Bertrand 
and Clandine stretched out their necks to 
catch a glimpse of the object of alarm : they 
dared nvt advanee-^the husband grew pale, 
and sneaked behind his wife— and she made 
a sign to the chiidren not to advance any 
fkrther. 

** Let us go and procure assistaiice," said 
Bertrand. 

•• Sitppose you fire ?" sn^p;ested Clandine. 

" My gun is only charged with salt," re- 
turnecf the labourer. ** It would not kill the 
monster; and if we awoke it, it might rush 
npon nt end teat ns to pieces/* 



<*TraeI" said Clandine: '<yoa mn^ not 
fire. Let ns go to the village and procnio 
assistance. Come, chiidren I" 

Bertrand was already in advance of his 
family in the retreat towards the house : he 
ran as if the monster were in pursuit of hint, 
and hastened to the village, which was only 
a hundred yards from the cottage, and where he 
was speedily rejoined by Clandine. They both 
spread the tidings that a monster was in their 
garden ; and as fear invariably magniftea oh* 
jects, the monster which they had seen waa 
represented to be larger than a bull. The stoi^ 
flew from mouth to mouth ; and each time it 
was told, the sice of the subject of it was 
exaggerated, — ever^r one eonnecting it with his 
own ideas of magnitude; so that from being 
as large as a bull, it soon grew to a eamely 
and thence to an elephant, where the exagge- 
ration stopped, because Uie tale-tellers knew 
of no larger animaL 

One thing appeared to be certain— and this 
was that there was a monster in Bertrand's 
garden. These tidings soon threw the whole 
village into an uproar. The inhabitants as- 
ferobicd together, and consalted each other ; 
the women went to fetch their husbands from 
their work ; and mothers ordered their chii* 
dren into the honses with strict inj auctions 
not to leave them. Some hastened to the 
mayor, who was an excellent country- farmer, 
and who declared that he knew no more of 
monsters than the other inhabitants of the 
village. There was however a person residing 
in that village, whose name was Latouohe. He 
had been a custom-house officer in Paris, and 
was reputed to be a marvellously clever and 
cunning fellow. The people accordingly now 
sought for Latonche : and to him was the 
matter relative to the monster eonfided. He 
listened with a solemn expression of ooirete* 
nance. He passed his hand under bis chin, 
asked a thousand questions relative to the 
most minute details, appeared to reflect a long 
time, andYit lengtlji exclaimed, *^We must go 
and see what it is." 

"Bight I right r ejaculated the crowd: 
" let us go and see what (bo monster is." 

<' Directly I have seen him," said Latonche, 
** I will tell von what it is, and to which class 
the animal belongs. I ought to know some- 
thing about these Uiings, having been appren* 
ticed to a herbalist, and possessing a cousin 
who was under- porter at the Museum of 
Natural History in Paris." 

The multitude prepared to fbllow the gal« 
lant I^touclie to Bertrand's garden. Every 
one armed himself with someUiing ; the very 
women laid hold of pickaxes or spades, in 
case the monster should torn out to be dan- 
gerous. The mayor joined the armament $ 
and Latonche, who was the only one that 
possessed a mnsket in a decent state Of repair 
—Bertrand's gun being incompetent to tfkad 
anything but salt— undertook the coounand of 
the multitude and direeted all its operations* 
They issued from the village; men, women. 
boya, and girls advanced while they disenasea 
the subject of the expedifiieo. Bat the nearer 
they drew to Bertrand's house, the less eager 
were they to chatter ^ ttoA in the course mm 
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▼eiy short time, the ntmoet silence of toognes 
pfevaUed. They marched forward in a very 
close colamn x and every one endeavoared to 
gaAer courage ftom the oo«ntenaae« of his 
neMboor, 

£atoaohe marohed in front with his mneket 
apon his shoulder, and looking as solemn as if 
he were leading an army to surprise the 
^n^my. As thev drew iq|ear the dreaded spot, 
Bertrand uttered a load cry, and liattened to 
conceal himself behind a stone, exclaimiag, 
''There it is I there it is!" The multitude 
aeeordiagly looked In the direstion of the cot- 
tage, ana made a simnltanoons retrograde 
movement, Latouche throwing himself into 
the centre of the battalion : but as no noise 
was heard, the squadron advanced again, and 
looking towards the hedge, perceived a large 
tortoise-shell cat, which had alarmed B&x- 
trand, lying beneath a bush. 

''The deuce, Bertrand I" cried Latouche, 
hastening to resume his former station in front 
of the armament ; " do you know that you are 
a dreadful coward, and that it is shameful at 
your age to show such weakness I" 

" Perfectly true," exclaimed Claudine ; *' and 
I yei^ often reproach him for the same thing." 

''To cry out because a cat ran into the 
hedge !" exclaimed Latouche. 

" I saw something creeping along, M. La- 
touche,'* said Bertand ; "and I thought " 

"Perhaps it is for a similar trifle he has 
roused the whole village," interrupted La- 
touche. 

"Oh I no— it is not a trifle 1*' ejaculated 
Bertrand: "you will see that it is not 1 We 
are now close to the barn ; and if you will 
enter the garden by this little door, yon will 
be there in a minute." 

"No— no," cried Latouche: "let us force 
an entrance by way of the house, so as to 
examine the animal at a distance ; that is the 
rcjrular plan of military operations.'* 

The advice of Latouche was adopted without 
a dissentient voice. The multitude passed 
through Bertrand*8 house into the garden ; but 
as they approached the bam, the most courage- 
ous- grew pale, and many women would ad- 
vance no farther^while Latoache, who re- 
sembled those people that sing in a moment of 
alarm in ord^r to conceal their terror, issued 
prudential directions on all sides, and managed 
to retain his situation in front of the battalion 
no longer. 

"There it is I there it is I" said some of the 
peasants i<tnd with their fingers they pointed 
towards jDubourg who was still in the same 
position, because he was sound asleep. Alarm 
was depleted upon every countenance, but 
onrioiity also prevailed: every ona stretched 
cot his neck, leant forward, or supported him- 
self upon his companion. Latouche imme- 
diately ordered a nalt; and on all sides were 
heard the opinions of the peasants. 

" Ah I how udy it is I what a terrible objeet I 
what a head 1" 

" What a body !" exclaimed another. 

<* He has get no eyes," said some. 

"Ifor any claws," erled Latouche. "But 
don't make a noise — we might awake the 
monster. Wait till I have ezamined it. Have 



any of you heard speak of the famous monster 
that laid waste Qevaudan ?" 

" No," returned the multitude. 

"Well, this animal resembles the monster o( 
Gevaudan," continued Latouche. "No one 
can see his legs, because, in imitation of the 
Turks, he crosses them un<ier his body: his 
eyes are turned towards the straw, — which is 
very lucky for us, as the eyes of these monsters 
often flash forth a mortal poison. The more 
I look at that hair and that mane, the moro 
I am convinced it is It sea-lion, come firom 
Normandy." 

"A sea-lion!" exclaimed the peasants: "is 
it dangerous ?" , 

" Dangerous !" repeated Latonche. " It eats 
up a man like an ovster I" 

"01" cried the trembling Bertrand; "what 
shall we do to take it?" 

"It is perhapa dead," said Claudine; "for 
since this morning it has never changed its 
position." 

'* Dead 1" exclaimed Latonche. " How shall 
we discover whether he is dead or not?" 

" You might fire upon him," suggested the 
mayor. 

"That is very dangerous," answered La- 
touche. " The ball not unfrequently rebounds 
from the skins of these animals." 

" Aim at his ear," cried the mayor. 

"I must see where the ear is in order to do 
that." 

"Never mind," continued the mayor ; "we 
must take this animal dead or alive. You can 
fire, and we will form a rampart with our 
pitchforks and axes round you ; so that if the 
monster rush upon us, we will receive it well/* 

The mayor's speech inspired the multitude 
with courage, and a circle was immediately 
formed round the valorous Latouche; who, 
although but little relishing the part he 
was about to perform, prepared to fire. He 
placed the barrel of his musket between two 
sturdy peasants — arranged the butt to his liking 
against his shoulder — took aim for at least iivu 
minutes — ^and at length pulled the trigger: bat 
the powder flashed in the pan— which was a 
very fortunate circumstance for Dubourg, who 
was not aware of the danger he had just es- 
caped. 

The mayor was excessively annoyed ; La- 
touche would not load again ; and the peasants 
refused to rush upon the monster and attack it 
with their pitchforks. Suddenly the sleeper 
turned upon his straw, and yawned aloud, to 
the great alarm of the spectators, who miiitook 
the sound for the roar of a lion. The bravest 
of the multitude threw down their arms and 
drew back ; and a general panic seized upon the 
armament. In this terror, tiiey pushed each 
other about in all directions to force a passage 
out of the garden — ^Latouche climbed into a 
tree — ^the mayor was knocked down by Ber- 
trand — the most active leaped over the hedce 
— and the clumsy portion of the troop fell 
down as they endeavoured to run away. 

In the meantime Dubourg awoke from his 
prolonged slumbers. He rubDed his eyes, took 
ofF his wig, which prevented him from seeing 
anything clearly, and then laid aside his cloak 
whieh Mfflost suffocated him. lie rose, aud 
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was aatonished at the load cries which fell\ 
upon his ears : he listened — and a noise, which 
he little suspected to have been created by him- 
self, for a moment filled him with apprehension 
that M. Floridor had discovered Ids hiding- 
place. He ran out of the bam, and saddenly 
stopped short, astonished at the picture which 
met his eyes. There was indeed enoagh to 
make him marrel : a host of men, women, and 
children, were either flying in all directions, or 
lying stretched upon the ground; and Daboarg 
said to himscd^ when the strange spectacle met 
his eyes, '* The inhabitants of this part of the 
country have a strange method of receiving a 
traveller." 

The bravest of the village armament no 
longer hearing the noise which they had fan- 
cied to be the roaring of a lion, at lefagth ven- 
tured to turn their heads and gaze in the direc- 
tion of the bam. To their surprise they saw 
an individual, whose appearance had nothing 
alarming about it, now that he was divested of 
the wig which had at first so disguised him. 

** Who is this man ?" cried the peasants ; 
<' and where does he come from ?** 

At these words, the rest plucked up the rem- 
nants of their courage, and turned round to 
ascertain the position of affairs. In a very few 
moments Dubourg became the object of uni- 
versal attention and curiosity; and, — having 
politely assisted Claudine, who had fallen down, 
to rise, — he replied to the questions of the 
mayor in the following manner. 

** I am a poor devil — although an honest 
man — who being caught last night in the 
storm, took the liberty of sleeping in the little 
bam upon the bundles of straw, where I slum- 
bered without once awaking, ^ till the j)resent 
moment, whereby I hope I have offisnded no 
one." 

^' You slept in that barn ?" cried the mayor. 

** Certainly I did," answered Dubourg. 

** And you were not devoured by the mon- 
ster ?" inquired Bertrand. 

*' What monster ?" demanded Dubourg. 

" The monster with the red mane and hide, 
that was lying upon the same straw as 
yourself." 

Dubourg turned round, and glancing to- 
wards the barn, perceived his cloak and wig. 
Yielding to a violent inclination to laugh, be- 
cause he immediately guessed the cause of 
the alarm which had prevailed around, he was 
some time before he could answer any more 
queries ; and the peasants themselves, as soon 
as they heard the sounds of merriment, bade 
adieu to all fear. Those who were mnning 
away, turned back, and they that were at a 
distance, now drew near the bam. In a few 
minutes, all apprehension was banished ; and 
an explanation of the cause of the late terror 
was anxiously awaited. Dubourg, perceiving 
that it remained for him to clear up the mys- 
tery, retumed into the bam, took his cloak in 
one hand, his wig in the other, and advancing 
towards the peasants, exclaimed, *^ My friends, 
this is the monster which doubtless terrified 
you. I abandon it to your wrath.** 

With these words, he thxejr the theatrical 
garments upon the grass; and the peasants, 
stepping forward and touching them, at length 



joined in a long shout of laughter with Du- 
bourg^ crying, ** What I it was that wig which 
frightened us I What foots we were T 

Latouche leaped down irom the pear-tree 
into which he had clambered ; and addressing 
himself to Bertrand, exclaimed, '* I told you 
that you were as great a ooward as ever Uved, 
and now we have proof of it. What made 
you come and disturb ns'with this long story 
about a monster— yon, who would readily mis* 
take a mouse for a bull ?** 

** I think this mouse, also frightened you a 
little," replied Bertrand; " for you ran up the 
tree like a cat, and knocked down Claudine as 
you went along.*' 

** Hold your tongue,** cried Latouche, i^hom 
Bertrand*s answer had made as red as a 
peony: ** hold your tongue. I only jumped 
up into the tree to take a better ami at the 
monster." 

**And you left your musket upon the 
ground," rejoined Bertrand. 

" Accidentally,*' retorted Latouche. 

" Come, come,** exclaimed Dubourg : ** it 
was I who caused all this disturbance. The 
bravest man in existence would have been 
alarmed at a being clad in that cloak and wig ; 
and heroes in battle do not always like to 
combat a wild beast. Indeed, M. Latouche ( 
must be a brave man to have dared take aim 
at such a monster as I must have appeared in 
that hideous garb." 

This cunning speech flattered the vanity of 
all present, and Latouche recovered his good 
humour. 

"This stranger expresses himself very well,** 
swd he to his companions. ** He is evidently 
a learned man." 

In the present state of matters, it would have 
been a very easy thing for Dubourg to have 
again passed himself off as a baron : but since 
his adventures at the honse of the credulous 
and confiding Chambertin, he did not deem it 
any longer pradent to play the nobleman. 
On the contrary, the moment the mayor asked 
him to explain the cause of his appearance in 
the singular garb which had originated such 
terror, he immediately forged a story about a 
band of robbers who bad attacked and plun- 
dered him of all he possessed, and in order to 
stifle his cries had aUcost suffocated him with 
the wig. Dubourg moreover declared that the 
ruffians had enveloped him in the doak with 
the view of transporting him to their cavern, 
when the sounds of horse's hoofii had alarmed 
them, and they ran away across the country 
with the utmost speed, leaving him in posses- 
sion of the wig and cloak. 

This tale created in the breasts of the pea- 
sants a deep interest in Dubourg's favour; and 
they found him a most amiable person since 
they were n6 longer afraid of his appearance. 
The mayor immediately took down the depo- 
sitions concerning the robbery ; and Latouche 
exclaimed, *^ For the last two years I have as- 
serted that there are robbers in this neigh- 
bourhood. Two days ago I lost three fowls ; 
and they did not walk away by themselves. 
We must institute a strict search, and I will 
put myself at your head, vdlj friends : you 
know that I am capable of leading an army, if 



Dmuiuy. We will commeaee oiu operationa 

Immediatel; aTwi the geDdannea hkTB «coar«d 
the country Gnl, ia obsdienca to tfae orders of 
hU worgh<p, the mayor." 

'In tbemsBDCime the peBsanta floclied mnnd 
Dabonri;, and made him a thoniand kind 
oSbn, for they natnrallj snppoaed that he 
mnat be in want of ref^eahment. They actnally 
digpDtsd amongtt themselTea who ahonld lodge 
aod feed him ; and every peaaant offered him 
a waiaEcoat, or a coat to replace the cloak, a 
hat inatead of the wig, and hla hooae aa long 
aa the atranger choie to inhabit iL Bat Du- 
bonrg gaTe the preference (o Bertrand, bo- 
canao Claadine was of aa amiable and kind 
diaporition, and be knew he shonld be com- 
fortable at the cottage. Bertrand's wife waa 
greatly flattered by the honour thoa conferred 
upon her : ahe cnrtaejed to the atrangM' ia a 
most reapectfol manner, and invited bim forth- 1 
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with to partake of the beat breakfast she eonld 
provide for him. 

The mayor, ai the chief penon ia the place, 
had the aapreme felicity of offering an excel- 
lent jacket to the atranger inatead of the o 
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retnm for thia inatence of generoaity, Dabourg 
begged the mayor to accept of the famoni 
cloak in order to meke an excellent connter- 
pane for the winter. M. LatoBcbe obtained 
the wig in conaideratioa or the im^rtant ler- 
vicea he rondered the commanitj in the midst 
ot their alarms. At length the crowd dil- 
peraed ; the labonrera proceeded to their work 
— [he women and children to their cottages. 
Bertrand recommended the stranger to the 
good ofGces of hia wife, and alao repaired to 
the eite of hi) own toils, while rinndine con- 
dncted Dubonrg to the hooae. She waa active, 
obliging, and kind in her diapoMtton ; and did 



everything Ihe coald to render the unfortunate 
stranger comfortable. On his part Dubourg 
was as amusing and facetious as ever, being 
desirous of wiping away the evil impression his 
appearance in the village had at first origi- 
nated. 

Dubourg was treated by the worthy peasants 
in the most hospitable manner; and he was 
not sorry to pass a short time with those excel- 
lent people, who endeavoured* to the utmost of 
their power to make him forget his pretended 
misfortunes. At night he related to them the 
most marvellous tales, to which they listened 
with the liveliest attention. A man, who can 
talk for hours upon matters of interest to the 
peasants, is an object of the greatest veneration 
and delight; and Dabonrg was looked upon as 
a treasure. When M. Latouche was present) 
Dubourg mingled a few Latin words with his 
discourse, and Latouche turning to the assem- 
bled group, exclaimed, *' All that is perfectly 
true, my dear friends ; he has juit taken his 
oath to the veracity of bis statements in Grer- 
man." 

A fortnight elapsed, and Dubonrg, wearied 
of recounting day after day his stories to the 
peasants, was resolved to leave the village and 
hasten to ascertain what had befallen his com- 
panions. He retained in his pocket the hun- 
dred francs he had earned by playing Himo* 
JytuM : and with that sum he was enabled to 
sally forth without disguising hlmielt as a 
monster. In spite of all that Claudlno did to 
dissuade him from his purpose of leaving the 
cottage so soon, he was determined to depart ; 
and having called to pay a visit of thanks to 
the mayor, Latouche, i^nd those inhabitants 
from ^hom he had received any eivility, he 
set out upon his travels, bat not before he had 
expressed bis gratitude to Bertrand and 
Ciaudine, who wept when they saw bim de- 
pare. With a large stick in his haad, a hat 
with an immense brim upon his head, and a 
supply of provisions in his pockets, he com- 
menced his journey, saying t^ himself as he 
walked along, '* Those who saw mo play the 
nobleman, wul not know me now ; and that 
is exactly what I want.** 

Dubonrg however thought it prudent not to 
pass through Voreppe, where it was possible 
he might encounter M. Floridor, or a member 
of the little manager*s troop. He was not 
more anxious to visit Grenoble; as M. Du- 
roeey might still be etaying in the neighbour- 
hour, and the eyes of a creditor are difficult to 
deceive. It was therefore bjr wav of Visille 
that Dubourgjonrneyed, it being there that he 
hoped to fina Frederick— or at least to hear of 
him. 

He walked joyfully along the road, singing 
a cheerful song from time to time, and occa- 
sionally seating himself upon the grass to par- 
take of the provisions with which Claudine had 
supplied him,— for women think of everything! 
Dubourg blessed the foresight of the good- 
natured peasants; and as he drank a long 
•toup from the bottle of wine which Claudine 
bad placed amongst the good things, he said, 
*^ Let as drink to the health of the fair sex 1 
How could I ever be unhappy so long as I am 
the object of thei( most tender soiicitade ? 



Here is to the health of Claudine, Madame 
Chambertin, and a host of others, whose 
excellent cookery I have been enabled to ap- 
preciate !" 

When his wine was gone, he drank the same 
toast in a cup of water; for Dubourg was a 
philosopher, and could put up with anything. 
Besides, he had money, and might have pur- 
chased more wine: that was one of the reasons 
why water was tolerable. At sunset he en- 
tered YizUle, saying to himself, '* If the Count 
de MontreyiUe has learnt through Menard the 
love-affair of his son Frederick, he has doubt- 
less been to fetch him from the wood— and I 
■hall not find him : but I shall see the pretty 
girl— and she will tell me what has uken 
place." 

Dubonrg did not know that the poor girl 
was dumb. He passed through the valley- 
entered the wood—looked about him— called 
for Frederick — saw nobody— and was going to 
give up the search, when he perceived the 
cottage. He stepped into the garden, hastened 
to the hut, and only found old Margaret who 
was dosing in her arm-chair. He left the cot- 
tage^ astonished at not seeing the girl ; and he 
began to suspect thet the bistoir which he had 
fQrged for the behoof of Menard, had probably 
been verified, and that Frederick had in reality 
run away with Sister Anne. He was about to 
repair to the village |0 endeavour to ascertain 
what had become of her, when he met her 
slowly pacing aloog tbe road which traversed 
the wood. The poor girrs countenance wore 
an expression of such deep sorrow, and on all 
her features there was so profound a melan- 
choly, that DuboufK ^^ effected by her ap- 
pearance. He contemplated her for some 
moments, and thought that her sorrow must 
have been caused by Frederick. 

" Alas ! poor creatare,'' said bOi ** my young 
friend has done all this. He is gone— and you 
are left behind ! Better had it been for you 
if you had never seen him !*' 

At that moment Sister Anne heard the sound 
of footsteps near her. She raised her eyes ; 
and perceiving some one nigh, ran towards 
him with the speed of lightning ; and when 
she confronted Dubour/, her countenance, 
which had been lighted up with hone for a 
moment, assumed an expression of the most 
deplorable sorrow. She shook her head, and 
made a motion to intimate that it was not 
Frederick. But Dubonrg spoke to her; she 
recognised his voice — she examined his fe** 
tares with attention ; — and joy animated her 
countenance once more. It was a friend of 
Frederick's whom she saw before her I it was 
he who had visited the wood on a former oc- 
casion ! and now he was doubtlees come to 
announce Frederick's speedy return. She 
drew closer to him— her eyes seemed to read 
his inmost thoughts — she waited in silence for 
him to explain the object of his mission —and 
Dubonrg, himself a prey to astonuhment and 
suspense, asked her what had become of Fre- 
derick ? 

The name of Frederick made her start. She 
indicated the road he had taken, counted upon 
her fingers the number of days he had bisen 
absent, and appeared to ask in return some 



tidiogs of her lover. At length these Bigns 
enabled Dabonrg to comprehend the sorrowfol 
position of Sister Anne; and he endeavonred 
to do all he coald to console her. Bat for her 
there was no consolation — ^no joj without Fro* 
derick. 

''Poor girl)" said Dabonrg: << Frederick 
was right when he declared that she did not 
resemble the women whom he had hitherto 
known in the world ! Bat to leave her in this 
wood — Oh I it was too bad! 8ach beanty — 
each graceftslness, snch charms, to Uts in a 
cottage, when they might adorn a palace I I 
am i^ly inclined to carry her with me to 
Paris I Why did yon not accompany Frede- 
rick T* said he to Sister Anne : *' what keeps 
yon in this horrible place? Come with met 
we will find Frederick once more ; and if we 
do not, be assured that I will confide you to 
the care of people who will not use you 
amiss I" 

Sister Anne looked at Dubourg with asto- 
nishment. She scarcely seemed to compre^ 
hend him: bat when he spoke of taking her 
away from the wood, Abe retreated ft few steps, 
pointed towards the cabin, and made him uu* 
dentand that she could not leave the person 
who dwelt in that hut. Oh ! had it not been 
for Dame Margaret, with what joy she would 
have followed Dabonrg : for she beliered that 
he would have conducted her eventnallv to her 
lover. Bat to abandon her who had taken 
care of heir from her early years — ^who had 
behaved to her with the kindness of a mother 
and who was now bowed doVu by old ag^ and 
infirmity,— 4uch an idea could not for a mo- 
ment attain any degree of stability in the mind 
of the poor dnmh girl I She was incapable of 
acting with sudi ingratitude towards Dame 
Margaret I 

**WelI, then," said Dubourg^ ** remain in 
this wood, poor child : and may you be re- 
stored to the happiness and gaiety of which 
Frederick has deprived you I" 

The eyes of Sister Anne seemed to question 
htm anew. 

'^Tes — yes," continued Dubourg, ^he will 
return ^I am certain he will return I Yoa will 
see him once more : dry your tears I In a short 
time he will be here to console yoa!" 

These words imparted a ray of delight to the 
melancholy cor.ntenance of the afflicted girl : 
she smiled hei gratitude to Dubourg for the 
consolation he had proffsred her ; and then 
gracefully wishing him adieu by a sign of her 
head and a wave of her hands, she hastened 
to the presence of Dafne Margaret. 

Dubourg left the wood ; and in spite of his 
recklessness and habitnid gaiety of disposition 
he did not sing any more as he traversed the 
valley in order to regain the road. His heart 
was oppressed by sorrow, caused by the woes 
of the poor mute, to whom he had communi- 
cated hopes which he himself never expected 
to be realised. This was the first time in his 
life he had thus given way to his emotions ; 
and as he walked along, he murmured to him- 
self, ** Poor girl 1 you are indeed deeply to be 
deplored l" 

But at length the ^collection of his own 
peculiar situation restored him to his usual 



good humour. He exchanged his jacket and 
hat for a more seemly attire, at the honse of 
an old clothes-vender, and strack into the road 
to Lyons, from which city be intended to pro* 
ceed by the diligence to Paris, where he was in 
hopes of meeung his two travelling cooi« 
panions. 

• * ♦ • * 

The Count de ^ontreville's travelling-car^ 
riage proceeded as quick as a pair of excellent 
horses could bear it along: for the nobleman 
was anxious to place as great a distance be- 
tween Grenoble and his son in as short a time 
as possible. The journey was performed in 
silence by the three occupants of the carriage. 
The Count pondered on the means of destroy* 
ing the reminiscence of his passion in the mind 
of his son : Frederick thought only of Sister 
Anne; and M^uard revolv£i in his memory 
the numerous lies which the false Baron Po- 
loeki had told him. The Count did not address 
a single word of reproach to Frederick : he 
seem^ to have forgotten every cause of anger 
against his son ; and Mc^nard, who dreaded the 
severe looks of M. de Montreville, because ho 
knew that his conduct had not been exemplary, 
began to breathe more freely, and to gaze 
about him with less restraint than when he first 
entered the vehicle. 

They at length arrived in Paris. Before the 
Count dismissed M. Menard, Frederick sooght 
an opportunity of conversing with his old tutort 
and asked him what had become of Dabourn^? 
Menard maintained silence for a moment, and 
bit his lips like one who did not know whether 
he ought to be angry or not. At length he 
replied in a tone which he endeavoured to 
render as ironical as possible, "It is of the 
Baron Potoski, doubtless, that you desire some 
tidings?" 

" The Baron — ^Duboufg--or whatever other 
name yon choose to call htm," cried Frederick 
impatiently. 

"Indeed, my lord," returned Menard, "I 
might bestow a somewhat awkward name upon 
him foridl the stories bethought fit to tell me I 
To say that he was a Palatine !" 

" Let us forget all that, my de^r Menard.* 

** And the snuff-box of the King of Prassia I** 

"It was only a joke," said Frederick. 

"But it was the old Tokay of three louts a 
bottle on which I oalcnlated," proceeded the 
tutor. 

" You must remember that I more or lese 
authoriaed the imposition," said the yoong 
Viscount. 

"That is the only thing which induces me to 
fbrgive Dubourg," responded M. M<^nard. 
" Besides, if he were not 00 dreadfully wild* 
and so terribly addicted to gambling, he would 
not be a bed kind of a fellow. He is clever— 
he is well acquainted with the classics^—-" 

"But what has beoome of- htm ? where did 
you leave him ?" 

" I left him as HippoH^UiM^ coming to fetch 
me to perform TAessus." 

As Frederick did not understand the mean- 
ing of this reply, M^oard explained to him the 
whole of their adventores at the little town of 
Voreppe V uud Frederick, instead of laaghing at 
the drollery of the anecdotes^ remembered only 




that Dabonrg had been left in a fltate of great 
embarrassment, and that it might be some time 
before they should meet. The truth is, that 
the yonng Visconntwas exceedingly anxions 
to send Dabonrg to Sister Anne, to console her 
for his absence and assure her that he loved 
her stilL The Count de Montreville dismissed 
Menard with a handsome remuneration — ^not 
for the manner in which he had taken care of 
his son, but for the time he had lost in trarel- 
ling. Menard bade adieu to his young pupil, 
with the hope that Frederick would not foiget 
him, in case he was anxious of undertakmg 
another journey round the world. 

Some days elapsed since the return of 
Frederick to Paris ; and the image of the poor 
dumb girl haunted his mind by day ana by 
night. He fancied he saw her in the wood 
awaiting his return, and heart-broken at his 
prolonged absence. Erery idea augmented his 
grie^ and rendered more fervid the desire he 
experienced to see her again. But what could 
he do? He dsired not leave his father — ^he 
was without money — and for the first time the 
intendant refused him a supply, by order of the 
Count, who was afraid that his son might 
make use of it to recommence his travels ; and 
he did not choose to stand the chance of losing 
him a^ain. Each day Frederick formed the 
most ridiculous projects. He was desirous of 
setting out on foot, and hastening to rejoin his 
beautiful mistress: and he thought seriously 
of concealiuff himself with her in the depths of 
a forest, and abandoning Paris for ever. But 
Sister Anne could not leave Dame Margaret ; 
it would, therefore, have been necessary to 
remain in the wood at Visille : but there his 
fkther could find him out — ^for Menard had 
told him all I What was he to do I Write? 
Alas I the poor girl knew not how to read : she 
onlv knew the way to love; and that is but 
little in the age in which we live I 

Frederick entered but seldom into that 
society which had long ago displeased him. 
In vain had the beautiiul Madame Demange 
recommenced her coquettish frivolities and in* 
tribes to drag him to her feet: he heeded 
neither her loveliness nor her smiles ; and she 
was deeply mortified by his indifference. But 
Frederick could be duped no longer : he was 
now in love in reality. He saw the shallow- 
ness of that affection which is entertained by 
the fashionable ladies of Paris, and the falsity 
of those passions which are mistaken for love. 
The Count treated his son with coldness: 
but he never touched upon the adventures in 
Dauphiny. He studiously avoided the subject ; 
and when Frederick, who was desirous of 
ascertaining the sentiments of his father on 
that head, ventured to make an observation 
relative to his sojourn at Grenoble, the suburbs, 
and the lovely village of ViziUe, a severe look 
from the Count closed his lips, and did not 
permit him to continue the conversation. 
Frederick called at every lodging whieh he 
knew Dubourg had ever occupied in Paris: 
but at none of these had any tidings been 
heard of him. He then went to Mtfuiutl, and 
requested him to do all he could to discover 
Dabourg*s residence, under the impression that 
he might have returned to Paris, but did not 



dare present himself in the Rue de Provence, 
ibr fear of encounterini; M. de Montreville* 

« And if I find him?" said M. Menard. 

'*Send him to me immediately," answwed 
Frederick. 

''Send him to you I" ejaculated Menard: 
** not for the world I Tour father did not treat 
him with much civility when he saw him plav* 
ing Hipp6lytu8» It is true that his costume did 
not fit him ver^ well " 

"Ton will tell him to write to me, then," 
said Frederick. '*He can make an appoint* 
ment with me elsewhere, if afraid of coming to 
the house. Am I to have spies placed upon 
my actions ? Ah ! M. Menard, I can restrain 
myself no longer: every day increases my 
misery I I must see her— or at all events I 
must be satisfied that she is well and happy?" 

''That who is well and happy?" demanded 
Mdhard. 

" She whom I adore I" cried Frederick: "she 
whom I was obliged to abandon in the most 
disgracefal manner, to accompany you and my 
father to Paris." 

"Ah I I understand," said the old tutor; 
" the little girl of the woods. M. Dubourg told 
me that you had purchased furniture for her 
and carried her off." 

"Would to heaven I had done sol" ex- 
claimed the young Viscount ; " I should now 
be near her. Ah I my dear Menard, if you 

were another kind of man But you are 

good, and you are attached to met Oh, you 
would overwhelm me with joy if you would 
only hasten to Yizille, to see Sister Anne, 
and tell her that I love her more than 
ever." 

" I am very sorry, my lord," answered M^ 
nard ; " but I cannot comply with your request. 
I dare not go and tell her that, nor anything 
else. I should be far from justified in aiding a 
connexion of which your nither does not ap- 
prove : he lias already had too good grounds 
to complain of my negligence. I am very 
much attached to yon, it is true ; and that is 
the exact reason why I will not assist yon in 
any of your designs with reference to tliat girL 
Your father knows perfectly well what he is 
doing : it was time for him to fetch ns home : 
— ^we were all playing the most ridiculoiu 
pranks — and I worse than any. His presence 
established a proper eqiaUbrium : he snatched 
yon away from the vortex of temptation— 
and you are afflicted at his parental severity, 
instead of consoling youieelr with the reflec- 
tion that it was the best thing he could do for 
you." 

Frederick returned home, to think of Sister 
Anne, and devise some method of seeing or 
communicating with her. Had he known that 
she stood a chance of becoming a motheiv— 
had he been aware that fthe carried in her 
bosom a pledge of their mutual affections— 
nothiuff would have retained him at Paris. He 
would have hastened to Visille— he would have 
dared all the indignation of his father 1 But 
he was ignorant of that oircnmstance ; and he 
remained at home^ resolving every day to de- 
part on the following morning. 

One day the Count sent to desire his son to 
join him in the library ; and Frederick hastened 




into the presence of hia father, with a cloud 
upon the. brow and a tear in the eye. 

<*Yoa no longer yisit nor receive yoar 
friends," said M« de Montreyille. **Tour 
trayels seem to have made you a misan- 
thrope." 

Frederick remained silent — the best conrse 
to be adopted in such a situation 1 

^ I wish yon to accompany me this eTening 
to a certain house," continuea the Count. '*X 
am anxious to introduce yon to a companion- 
in-arms of my youthful days. General de Val- 
mont has long resided on hi» own estates, and 
is now come to pass a short time in Paris. He 



eyes, shaded by long black laskes, were soft 
andmeltiDg: her countenance was expressive 
of amiability and innocence ; — her lips were ot 
a rich *red^-her teeth white as pearls. Her 
form was most symmetrical ; and all her move- 
ments were fraught with an unpremeditated 
grace. So far from seeking to please with her 
beauty, she seemed desirous of escaping from 
that mcense which was kindled'by her loveli- 
ness. 

The two old soldiers began to converse upon 
their battles and the exploits of their early 
years ; and at the age of sixty, the chapter 
which contains the history of youth is generally 



is desirous of seeing you ; and I promised to , a long one. Frederick was therefore obliged to 



introduce you. 

Frederick bowed ; and in the evening he at- 
tired himself in a suitable costume to accom- 
pany his father to General de Yalmont's 
abode. He had often heard the General 
spoken of as an old friend of his father, and 
was by no means astonished that his lordship 
should wish to introduce him to the venerable 
officer. As they proceeded to the house of 
General de Valmont, the Count de Montre- 
ville was more amiable in his manners towards 
his son than he lately had been ; and Frede- 
rick on his part endeavoured to appear less 
gloomy. The carriage stopped at the door of 
the General's dwelling — the Count and his son 
announced themselves to the attendants — and 
M. de Valmont hastened to meet them. The 
General's counten^ce produced a favourable 
impression upon Frederick's mind; and his 
manners were frank and gentlemanly. He 
hastened to embrace his old triend, shook Fre- 
derick's hand with warmth, and appeared de- 
lighted to see them both. 

After the first compliments of an interview 
had passed, the General invited his friends into 
an adjoining room, saying to the Count as he 
led the isay, ''You have introduced me to 
your heir : I must do the same by you. You 
are surprised when I allude to my ftunily — I 
who am an old bachelor; but although the 
young lady you are about to see, is not so 
closely related to me as Frederick is to you, 
I can assure you that she is not the less dear." 

As he uttered these words, the General in- 
troduced his guests into another room, where 
a young lady was seated at a piano: but at 
the entrance of the visitors she rose hastily. 

"Constance," said the General, ''these are 
my friends, the Count de Montreville and his 
son. My lord, let me introduce my niece to 
you — ^my daughter, indeed— for I love her as 
if I were her father." * 

Constance bowed to the two gentlemen ; and 
Frederick gazed upon her with admiration: 
he could not indeed do otherwise than find 
her charming. As for the Count, a smile of 
satisfaction appeared upon his lips. We really 
believe that the old nobleman had heard of 
Mademoiselle Constance, and that he had his 
own project in conducting his son to the Gene- 
ral's house 1 

Constance possessed a most elegant figure ; 
and her demeanour was so nmSfected and 
modes^ a misanthrope would have found it 
impossible not to admire her. Her hair was 
brown — ^her complexion clear: her large blue 



discourse with Constance ; and though his 
heart was sorrowful, still he did not choose 
to intrude his griefs upon a lovely young 
lady : — he therefore endeavoured to forget 
them for a moment, and not let the General's 
niece believe that he was of a reserved disposi- 
tion. The conversation of Mademoiselle Con- 
stance was sprightly and entertaining, wit)i- 
out axiy pretension : every word she uttered, 
betokened a mind which had been richly 
but carefully endowed with the most bril- 
liant accomplishments. She moreover evinced 
a strong love of the fine arts, and ex- 
pressed her opinions with a reserve and a 
modesty which bore ample testimony to the 
innocence and ingenuousness of her disposi- 
tion. She was not a young lady who knows 
everything— argues upon everything — and con- 
tradicts everything — ^like those of whom we 
have such numbers in Paris, and who are 
called "juvenile prodigies," because thev 
chatter for two or three hours together witn 
the most astonishing assurance, and because 
it is customary to admire anything that is- 
sues from a pretty mouth, although in reality 
it may be devoid of common sense. Heaven 
defend yon from "prodiges," reader — espe- 
cially if they are women 1 There is no- 
thing so charming as simplicity, modesty, and 
natural talent which knows how to amuse or 
instruct without being assuming ; and to those 
qualities do we return with renewed zest Thej 
do not disgust friends and acquaintances by 
creating jealousies and envies : but they pos- 
sess a secret speU which draws crowds around 
them, and which is not to be fonnd in the 
conversation of the "prodigy," or the "blue- 
stocking." 

The young people discoursed upon painting, 
music, and the country. Suddenly the General 
turned round to his niece, and said, " Sipg us 
one of ^onr charming sonss, Constance. Seat 
yourself at the piano, ana the Viscount de 
Montreville will hare the kindness to turn the 
leaves of your music" 

Constance did not suffer herself to be im- 
plored a dozen times before she would comply 
with her uncle's request : she hastened at once 
to the piano, and sang while she accompanied 
her own words on the instrument with great 
taste and skilL Her voice was sweet and full 
of expression: it was not rexy strong, but 
Constance knew how to moderate it to the size 
of the apartment : and her audience were not 
tired of listening to her. Frederick paid the 
greatest attention to the charming girl : fqr 
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never had he before heard H Toice which pleased 
him 80 mach. Constance sang sdTeral airs ; 
and at length her uncle said, " That is enough, 
my dear child : we will not abuse yotur kind- 
ness. Yon are obedient to my most trinal 
wishes, and do not require to be soUdted a 
thousand times to sing a few lines. There are 
some whom you can scarcely get to sing at 
all I" 

The Count and his son united their applauses 
to those of General de Valmont, and retnmed 
their thanks to ConstanciB, who received their 
compliments with A blush. Two hours had 
already glided rapidly away ; and the Count 
de Montreville rose to depart. 

" I shall return your visit in a ftw days," 
said the old General to his friend. ^ I have 
just purchased a country-house a little way 
from Paris for Mademoiselle, who drives me 
mad with her green fields and her birds. I 
hope that yon and your son will come and 
'stay there with us before the winter entirely 
sets in." 

The Count promised to accede to his friend's 
wishes, and stepped into his carriage, followed 
by Frederick, to whom he did not utter a 
single word relative to the beantifnl niece of 
General de Valmont. The charms of Con- 
stance were capable of producing a greater 
effect than all the eulogies of the Count. 
Frederick himself made no observation : he 
was now thinking of the poor dumb girl of the 
wood, — for during the previous two hours he 
had entirely forgotten her ! Two hours I that 
as yet was nothing : but Sister Anne did hot 
forset her lover for one moment I 

Three da^s after this visit, General de TaU 
mont and hts niece were invited to dine At the 
Count de Montreville^s hotel; and a large 
party was Atoembled to ttieet them. When he 
tearot that he was to see Mademoiselle de 
Talmont once more, Frederiok experienced a 
certain emotion which he attributed to the 
necessity of being compelled to conceal his 
sorrow. Was that the real cause ? 

The General, as nsnal, was gay, jovial, and 
talkative : his niece was beantifnl, niodest, and 
retiring, as when Frederick had last seen her. 
In a large assembly, it is much more eavy to 
1)0 alone with any particular person than 
at a smliU party ; and Frederick invariably 
managed to seat himself next to Constance. 
He thought that he did this from mere motives 
of politeness, and becanse he felt it incumbent 
upon him to pay the greatest attention to the 
Generars niece: but he could not conceal from 
himself the conviction that of all the ladies in 
the room, Constance was the one best calcu- 
lated to please him. With her he felt he 
could converse without being obliged to reflect 
upon eveiTthing he was about to ntter. From 
her own lips never issued itale epigrams nor 
wom-ont witticisms : nor did she make any 
comments on the attire of other ladies. 8he 
did not pass them in review for the purpose 
of criticising them — a mode of amusement so 
prevalent in all circles, and in all nations. 
With her the yonng ViscOnnt was more at his 
ease than In the society of any other : it 
seemed as if he had been acquainted with her 
a long, long time ; she smiled so sweetly when 



he hastened to seat himself by her side ; and 
her voice was so soft and tender, and her 
eyes so expressive, that it was very natural 
for him to prefer her conversation to that of eU 
other ladies whom he knew. Even when he 
remained silent, he experienced a secret 
charm in her presence which he conld scarcely 
define. 

Frederick, though he endeavoured to subdue 
his grief in the society of Constance, stall 
could not divest himself entirely of a certain 
melancholy expression of countenance, whicH 
rather became him, and which was well 
adapted to touch a fomale heart. Whenever 
he appeared pre-occupied and silent, Con- 
stance glanced upon him with interest; and 
her eyes seemed to say, *' You are not iiappy I" 
Then^ when she next spoke, her tone of voioe 
would be softer, and her manners more a0^* 
tionate : it frequently struck him, that, with« 
out being acquainted with them, she actuallj 
shared his griefs, or that she endeavoured to 
make him forget them. 

Severtil ladies exhibited their talents on the 
piano and the hafp: but Frederick bnlylis* 
tened with attention to Mademoiselle de Val* 
mont. She snug but one air — and that air was 
sung feo well I And as she was thus occupied^ 
Frederick was enabled to examine her featnree 
more attentively than he yet had done. Whe- 
ther it were a coincidence, or whether it were 
an illusion of the heart, he found in the eoun* 
tenance of Constance much tbat reminded him 
of Sistet Anne, particularly the same ingennoai 
candour— the same softness of expression ; and 
it struck him that if the poot orphan could 
speak, she wottld have a voice equally tender 
and expressive. When Frederick was listen* 
ing to Constance, he persuaded himself that it 
was Sister Anne who was speaking ; and his 
eyes were filled with tears. Full of this idea 
and finding every moment some new likeness 
to the nnfbrtunate dnmb girl in the person of 
Mademoiselle de Valmont, he could not take 
his eyes off the General's beautiful niece : and 
When she finished singing, and Frederick was 
again seated by her side, the looks which he 
cast upon her, were glances of tendemesa. 
Constance perceived the change, and cast down 
her eyes, while a dee)) blush overspkead her 
countenance : but if Frederick, as he gased 
upon her thus tenderly, really thought he saw 
the poor mnte, should he not have informed 
Constance that she herself was not precisely 
the object of his tenderness P and ks ne made 
no such avowal,^ had not Constance the right 
to imagine that 'the son of the Count de Men* 
treviUe did not view her with indiffisrence ? 

The evening passed rapidly away for Fre- 
derick. The General and nls nieoe, when they 
took their departure, expressed their intentt<m 
of repairing on the following mominc to their 
country residence, whither the General invited 
the Count de Montreville and his son to pass 
a (6w days. When Constance had disappeared^ 
Frederick again found himself alone in the 
midst of the brilliant iociety which filled his 
father's mansion ; and as soon as he could now 
tear himself away, he hastened to his own 
apartment to think of— Constance ? Oh! no 
— H>f Sister Annet The poor dumb orphaA 
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alwajs filled bis imagination : but was it bis 
faalt if tbe image of fiiademoiseUe de Valmont 
were occasionally blended with tbat of Sister 
Anne ? An affectionate heart finds tbe image 
of her it lo^es reflected eyeiywhere : it sees 
that image where it is not ; it loves another 
who reoals tbat image to the recollection ; and 
thus is it as dangerous to put confidence in the 
•entimental yoatb as in the reckless rake I 

Several days passed f^waj, and Frederick 
teceived no inteuiflrence of babonrg, who, he 
therefore concluded, had not yet returned to 
Paris. The young "^sconnt was atill sorrow^ 
fhl and pensive : but his melancholy was less 
poignant. The reminiscence of Sister Anne 
drew frequent sighs from his bosom : he lopged 
to see her once more : but he had ceased to 
form any of those extravagant projects which, 
on bis return to Paris, had at first seemed so 
easy to execute. He was anxious to ensure 
the happiness of Sister Anne, and place her in 
a situation of permanent comfort: but he re- 
flected upon the future, and felt more certaiii 
than ever that his father would never consent 
to his union with her. ^ 

'*What should we do?** said he sometimes 
to himself : " what would be the result of the 
alliance ? We could not Hve out the remainder 
of our existence in a wood f Man is formed 
for society ; and Sister Anne could not be in- 
troduced into the circles that I move in — for 
the poor girl is ignorant of evexything which it 
Is indispensable for her to know.** 

Poor girl I wherefore did he not make these 
reflections when he saw jon for the first time 
upon tbe bank of the nver? But you then 
appeared to him to be eminently beautiful, 
humble and uneducated as you were: ana 
your very ignorance rendered you a thousand 

times more inviting to his eyes : and now 

But, let us stop here I Sensitive individuals 
are not a whit better than the rest of the 
world r 

One moaning the Count proposed to his son 
to pay a visit to the General's country-house. 
Frederick was alwavs ready to obey his father's 
. orders ; but upon this occasion he hastened to 
wait upon him with an unusual alacrity. He 
also devoted more than ordinaiy attention to 
Ills dress. 

** Although I do not seek to please," said 
Frederick to himself, ** I must not actually 
terrify people." 

The Count remarked the slightest actions of 
his son, and now felt a secret satisfaction at 
Frederick's behaviour : but he did not suffer it 
to be perceived, nor did he mention the name 
of Mademoiselle de Valmont during tbe drive 
to the General's house, which was situate in 
the neighbourhood of Montmorenci, and at 
which l£e guests arrived shortly after twelve 
o'clock. Ab he alighted from the carriage, 
Frederick experienced a certain palpitation of 
the heart, wmch he attributed to the pleasure 
of seeing a person whose features recalled to 
mind the countenance of her he loved. He 
was indeed much affected : and as he entered 
the house, his eyes Kl&Qced round in search of 
Mademoiselle de Yaloront. But they only 
encountered the General, who received him 
and his father with the utmost cordiality. 



" Tou must stay a few days with us,*' he 
Bai4: **I insist upon it, and am determined 
not to let you run away in a hurry.* We will 
chat, and laugh, and shoot, and play cards in 
the evening : my niece shall regale us ?rith 
music and singing ; and we will pass away the 
time as merrily as possible." 

Frederick looked round for that niece whom 
he did not see ; and as the General had already 
dommenced the history of one of his eampaigna 
which was likely to be a long one, he ventured 
to inquire after Mademoiselle de Valmont: 

^ She is doubtless in the garden," said the 
General, ''at ber aviary--or with her flowers. 
Go and seek her, Frederick. It is your bosl- 
ness to make yourself agreeable to the ladies. 
At your age a pretty face would have made me 
run iVom Paris to MontmorenoL" 

Frederick profited by this permission, and 
hastened into the -garden, which appeared very 
beautiful, and in which he sought Mademoi- 
selle Constance in every direction. He went 
to the aviary, and she was not there : he ac- 
cordingly threaded a long walk, shaded br 
laburnum trees — at the end of which the path 
ascended a slight acclivity leading to a species 
of terrace, whence a beautiful landscape met 
the eye. Upon this terrace Constance wa^ 
seated. On her knees she hela a portfolio, 
and was amusing herself with sketdiing the 
adjacent country, particularly a delicious valley* 
upon which the terrace looked. She did not 
hear Frederick approach, because she was so 
deeply occupied with her drawing : nor did she 
see him, because her back was turned io the 
gravel- walk he had just threaded. 

'* Ton are en'lowed with every talepl," paid 
Frederick to Constance. 

The young lady raised her head ; and when 
she perceired the son of the Count de Montr»- 
ville a(>proaching, a sentiment of pleasure 
beamed m her eyes, and her bosom palpitated 
with delight. She laid aside ber drawing ma- 
terials, and rose to receive Frederick. 

** Pray continue your labours," he said. '* I 
am not come to interrupt your studies : on the 
contrary, I should be delighted to share them. 
Tour uncle has invited us to stay some days 
with him ; and I sincerely hope my presence 
will not change your habits." 

" And shall you really do us the pleasure 

of staying with us a short time ?" inquired 
Constance, in a trembling tone of voice. 

**The pleasure is experienced by us," an- 
swered Frederick. '' I do not think my father 
will refuse his old friend anything he asks of 
him. Besides, he also feels himself so com- 
fortable in this house." 

"lam afraid," said Constance, ''that you, 
who have not the same motives to be pleased 
with a country residence, may soon miss the 
pleasures of Paris. We see but littl^ society 
here : you will be dull." 

"Ton think very badly of me," returned 
Frederick, " if you suppose that I could be 
dull iu your presence." 

" Ah I I bez your pardon," said Constance, 
'*I was afraid that But if really fond of 

{>ainting, music, and the charms of a country 
ifc, you will probably be able to amuse your- 
self." 




iTrederick made no answer to this observa- 
tion: he gazed attentively upon Constance, and 
his heart Was oppressed by a thousand conflict- 
ing emotions. He saw in her an image of one 
who was dear, yery dear to him : he fancied for a 
moment that he was in the wood npon the banks 
of the river of Vizille : a sombre doad passed 
oyer his conntenance, and a profound sigh es- 
xiaped his breast. It was not till some time 
haa elapsed, that he awoke from his reverie, 
imd said, ^ Yes— I am very fond of the coantry ." 
Mademoisdle de Valmont looked at lum with 
astonishment, and smiled: then, observing that 
he said nothing more, she resumed her &etch 
and continued her occupation of drawing the 
yalley : but the presence of Frederick caiued a 
species of embarrassment— her hand trembled 
as it guided the pencil — and she scarcdj^ knew 
what she was doing. The young Viscount 
continued to gaze upon her in sUence.- He ad- 
mired the gracefulness and the beauty of her 
form, and the tranquil and modest character of 
her demeanour: and he said to himself, **If 
uster Anne had received a good education, she 
would be like Constance 1 She would possess 
the same manners and the same talents : she 
would speak in the same language." 

And he began to reflect that education, so far 
from being destructive to the natural graces of 
women, invests them with additional attrac- 
tions. 

The conversation languished between the two 
young people, for Frraerick was a frequent 
prey to abstracted moods: the time however 
passed quickly away, and they seemed as if 
they were happy in each other's society. Fre- 
derick would nave gladly passed the entire day 
by the side of Constance, to admire her, and 
compare her with Sister Anne. She herself 
perceived that he contemplated her countenance 
attentively from time to time : but Frederick's 
eyes were so soft, and there was in them an ex- 
pression so melting and so tender, that no 
woman could be angry at finding herself the 
object of their attention. 

The appearance of the two old friends on the 
terrace snatched the young couple from that 
situation in which they both were bapPT* with- 
out avowing the £Bct to themselves. The (Ge- 
neral was showing the Count all the beauties 
of his garden, and the terrace was one of them. 
The Count was very much satisfied with all he 
saw— especially the embarrassment and confu- 
sion he read in his son's countenance when he 
and his old friend interrupted the tiU'd-tSte, 
The General did not notice all this : he was not 
so acute an observer as M. de Montreville. 

"Constance," said the General, "here are 
two guests who are going to pay us a long visit. 
Endeavour to do the honours of the house so 
well, that they shall not have an excuse to 
leave it in a hunr." 

"I will do my best to retain them," answered 
Constance with a blush. 

|< Mademoiselle," said the Count, "it is suf* 
ficient to see you, to be spell-bound to your 
uncle's residence." 

Frederick said nothing, but glanced towards 
Constance, who on her part had cast a furtive 
look at him, to ascertain if hb thought the 
same as his father. After dinner, two of the 



neighbours called upon the General. One 
was a great billiard-player, who could not 
sleep if he did not have a game in the course 
of the day; and the other, who was much 
younger and who had been in the army, did 
not spare his anecdotes of wars and cam- 
paigns, which he interwove with compliments 
m honour of Mademoiselle de Valmont. Fre- 
derick fdlowed those gentlemen to plajr at bil- 
liards by themselves, while he remained in 
conversation with Constance, or listened to 
her as she played upon her piano. 

" Do not punisn yourself to keep me com- 
pany," said she. "Remember that we are 
not in Paris, and you need stand on no cere- 
mony." 

"If my company be not intrusive," answered 
Frederick, " I prefer remaining with yotu" 

Constance smiled ; and it was easy to per- 
ceive that his socie^ was anything but dis- 
agreeable to her. In the country, and es- 
pecially at the General's house, the most per- 
fect absence of all cold formality prevailed. 
During the day, every one occupied himself 
as he chose. The Count and his fnend walked 
into the fields together, and Frederick staged 
with Constance. They passed the principal 

Sortion of their time in the ^rden, and pro- 
ted by the few fine days which the approach 
of winter enabled them to enjoy. 

"The cold weather comes on apace," said 
Constance one fine morning; "ana in a very 
short time I must bid adieu to my trees, my 
flowers, and my birds. But I shall see them 
again : the farewell is not for ever 1" 

" Ton will not return, then, to your nncle's 
estate in the south of France?" said Frede- 
rick, inquiringly. 

. " Oh 1 no— we both love this little spot 
much better," answered Constance. "He 
purchased it for me, and will allow me to re- 
side here seven or eight months out of the 
J ear. In the winter we shall return to Paris. 
ly uncle is so kind to mel He does all he 
can to please me I he loves me so much I" 
"And who could help-—-" 
The young Viscount did not complete his 
sentence: he stopped, as if annoyed that he* 
had commenced it ; and Constance cast down 
her ejtB in mingled confusion and astonish- 
ment, and said nothing; but she had begun 
to grow accustomed to the eccentricities of 
the young man. Sometimes, when Frederick 
had remained for a long tima without saying 
a word, and appeared sad and nnhappy, she 
was tempted to inquire into the cause of his 
afflictions; but she dared not;— she held her 
peace, and sighed, without knowing where- 
fore. Mdandioly makes rapid progress in 
the minds of two young people of opposite 
sexes; and those hours of silence are fre- 
quently more dangerous than a conversation 
of which gallantry would be the principal sup- 
port A more tender intimacy was however 
each day established between Constance and 
Frederick ; and scarcely had a week elapsed, 
when that reserve and that tone of fulsome 
compliment, which is never the tone of love or 
friendship, were totally banished from their 
manners. The Count spoke of returning to 
Paris: and Frederick was surprised that ho 



■d not ttioaglit of it berore, so npidlj had 
mesed the week of their st&y at MonLmorenci. 
When he reflected npoQ tbo pleasmo he ex- 
perienced in the locieij of Constance, he felt 
vexed with himaelfiBBjinfcmeQtall;, "No— I 
tiBTO not forgotten Siitei Anne: it is olnajg 
•he whom I behold in Constance— it i« of 
ber that I think when X contemplate the fca- 
Inraa oi Mademoiselle de Valmont—it is witii 
Bo. 82.— Tea Empress Euobhib. 



^el" 

And it was piobabl; also while thinking of 
Sister Anne, that the f onng Viscount, the oaf 
before hiaretara to Paris with his father — when 
■eatod in the gaidenniih Comiance — took her 
hand and hdd it for a long lime in his own. 
Constance did not withdraw it: ihe seemed 
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deeplj affected, and cast down her eyes. Fre- 
derick remained silent; bat he pressed the 
hand he held in his own rerf tenderly ; and* 
almost inyolnntarily, Constance pressed his in 
return. Frederick then experienced a f^esh 
pang ; he released the hand of Mademoiselle 
de Valflionk retreated rapidly a few paces. 
Conitance trafsed her head, peroeiyed his agita- 
tiotty smiled sweetW upon hun, and said, ^* xoa 
dettttt to-ttorrow.'^ 

Firtderici adyaaoed tointdi tar ftnd rtam- 
meirttd a r«|lr. 

"Oh I yet,"', said he, ^t ifitifll rettim |» Paris 
to-mottdW; it H absolJItely AeiBessary, and I 
onghl td haye hitttnied some days ago. Bat 
— fsi— ahl yte U fil thft— il Is always she 
whbift I heholdt t shoald like lb nut f^^ 
yoil ^ ever— I am to happy Urith font Bat, 
pardbd nM, Mademobeila: t icai^^ knoW 
wb«tlsayr 

Cbtt^nea did ttol ttnctty oompitdiead «tt 
the f otiiig t^ottnt said to her i oat loyert d» 
not always know what th«ir are talking aboat; 
and she pardoaed him Witk pleasare, becaase 
she felt convinced In own her mind U&at Fre- 
derick loved her, and a declaration of love iil- 
yariably ieems well expressed, inasmuch as 
the eyei i|^eak more eloquently thun the 
tongue. 

Ae Cetmt took hli ion huk to Paris, and 
did not once allude to Cbnstance. His lord- 
ship was a skllfhl tnctieinn^ and knew MX well 
what he was doing. In a few days Frederick 
suggested the propriety of profiting by the last 
few days of the season tn order to pay another 
yisU to General de TalmontTii country resi- 
dence. Belonged t6 see Constance once more, 

becaase— 4tt her he beheld poor Sist^ Anne ! 
• • • • • 

Hie reader wilt nmember that Wit left Dn- 
bourg npo^ ^e road to Lyons; bnt on this 
occteion to no longer trgYetled as a Polish 
noblemAtt> He journeyed humbly on foot— 
vrith n efttlo> which he balanced as if he were 
on)f mking e short walk, and as if he liyed in 
the ileighboorhood. He had tto bundle to 
caiMT, oecnilse his entire wardrobe was ott hti 
battk-Ht eir^uihstance for which he did not fall 
to ebbgratul^Wi himself. He obSenred those 
regions where Ho bed lately been held as a 
ffreat m;<m ; he iMtased by the abode of M. 
ChambeHtiL end made n bow to the hospitable 
dwelliogL He fttSO bestowed a sigh-upon 
Madame Chambertia^t I^o-^bnt npon the old 
Pomard which was m the cellar! 

He, however, passed rapidly by the house ; 
for he was afraid of being recognised by 
Dnrosef, whose nresenoe had cauMd all his 
miseries : bnt as he was turning the comer of 
a lane which lisd into the high road, he found 
himself suddenly face to face with Lunel, who 
was hastening homeward, and leading a donkey 
laden with a yaxiety of articles which the old 
yalet had been to purchase at Grenoble, Du- 
bourg hastened to slouch his hat oyer his eyes 
and to walk with his head down, for he was 
not yery anxious to be recognised by 1£ Cham- 
bertin*s old attendant. But as he adyanced in 
this manner, he stumbled against the unfor- 
tunate donkey, and needy knocked it over. 

*'Xoa can't see, you fooll" exclaimed LoneL 



" The road is wide enoneh, and yet yon must 
needs run against my doiULey !" 

The word "fool,'' enraged Dabourg. He 
had never liked the old domestic ; for Lund 
had only waited upon him with a sulkiness 
which vexed him and Menard during their 
stay with M. Ghambertin; and Dnbourff did 
not now forget the thrashing which had l>een 
bestowed npon his two little Poles, when those 
delectable youths were sent snpperless to bed. 
He therefore turned suddenly round and ap- 
plied three hard blows with his stick npon 
tfUnel's back ; and the old seryant roared out, 
'* Thieves! robbers! help, help, help 1" as loud 
as he could bawl. 

The motion which Dubourg had made in 
ordsr to bestow this punishment on the male- 
Dlotoi^ had caused his hat to fall towards the 
ba^k Of his head ; and Lunel at once caught 
i^ht of his features and reoognised them. 

"Ahl the miserable Palatine, who can't pay 
his debts r cried LuneL "The false Baron 
who has a castle on the top of an inaccessible 
mountain end eats his green peas in the middle 
of winter t By jingo, he is not so elegant and 
sleek now as ho used to be T 

*' Hold your tongue, you rascal I" exclaimed 
Dabourg, nosing nis stick once more over 
Lunershead. 

<* Why do ^on thrash me t" demanded LuneL 

"I only giye you what you bestowed upon 
m^ followers," replied Dubourg. "I have 
owed you this for a long, long time.*' 

"Tour followers I" exclaimed Lunel: " they 
were fine follows, indeed— your followers I 
And this is my reward, because my master 
harboured you for a month, with your learned 
friend who ate as much as six ordinaiy 
men?" 

" If I did Tonr master the honour of staying 
a month with him, you rascal, what is that to 
you V* exclaimed l5abourg. 

"Ohl a splendid honour yon did him!* 
cried Lunel, ironically. 

" Take care, or I shall commence my little 
chastisement again," said Dabourg, keeping 
his cane still oyer the seryant's head— a cir- 
cumstance which induced the old yalet to 
moderate his anger. He accordingly held his 
peace, and looked round in ' quest of his 
donkey ; bnt the animal had disappeared dur- 
ing the dispute, and had wandered into the 
thickets which bordered the road. 

" What has become of my donkey ? where is 
my donkey?" shouted the old seryant, gaiing 
around on every side. 

"How can I tell?" exclaimed Dubourg. 
" Look for your donkey yourself and let me 
continue my journey. Tou will do me the 
fayonr to present my best compliments to your 
master and mistress, and assure them that if 
oyer they happen to visit Paris once more, the 
Palatine of Baya and Sandomir will be most 
happy to see them !" 

Lunel did not listen to Duboni^ ; he was 
running about in all directions, crying out, 
"Madelon I Madelon! where are you ?** 

Dabourg pursued his journey, and was soon 
out of sight of old LuneL Aboat half-an-bour 
after they had thas separated, and while Da- 
bourg was yet laughing at the adventure, he 
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found bimflelf at the extremity of a road which 
led into the plain, when he peroeired the 
donkej about twenty paces in front of him, 
trotting comfortably along, with his paanien 
on his back, punning the paths whidi best 
suited his iancj^, and stopping from tune to time 
to deronr a thistle or nibble at a bnneh of grass. 
*«£gad 1 this is a most singular adventore I" 
-said Dabourg to himself, as he adyanoed to- 
wards Madelon : ** is it possible that tlus 
animal is sent to me by Providence ? But lei 
jne be waiy how I meddle with him I The 
law is not uways pleased with those who xe« 
ceive gifts from Providenee. It was not how- 
-OTer I who turned this donkey awa^ from its 
direct road : nor is it mr fault if it left its 
master. At all eyents, the first thing I must 
do is to endearour to restore it to its rightftil 
owner I" 

Daboorg returned a little waiy back into the 
wood which he had Just left, and began to 
ibawl as loud as he eonld, ** Lnnel I £uiel t 
Come and fistch yonr donkcf — yon great 
donkey yourself!" 

Ko one answered — Dubourg'iB cries were 
useless. Patigned with callinff after Lunel, 
he rstumed towards the donkey, saying to 
himsell^ ** I haye done idl I can in the matter, 
and have put a nice salye upon my conscience. 
I cennot walk back nearly half a league-— nor 
will I call upon my friend Chambertin, who is 
ho longer my friend I Let me see, howeyer, 
what this donkey carries on its back— althoogh 
it is not yery probable that the objaots are ex* 
eeedingly yalnable." 

Dabourg commenced his Inyentoiy of the 
two panniers, which were eoyered with a grey 
cloth ; and in one he found a great quantity of 
phials and little boxes. 

^'Ohl ohr aaidDubourg: «« this is an apo- 
thecary's shop which I haye got hold of now f 
But here is a long list— ah 1 it is the bill with 
the receipt I This will make me acquainted 
with the names of the yarious articles I ' Mth 
dame ChanU>ertm bought 0/ Comfii Cokynikf 
Chemist and Druggiat, OrenoMeJ Let ms exa* 
mine the list! Opiate for the teeth— saWe for 
the gums — three pots of fine rouge— almond 
paste —Macassar oil — bear's grease— essenee 
to soften the skin — ^yinegar-rouge for the eyen- 
ing — and yegetable blue to make yeins with I 
Well, upon my soul," continued Dubonrg, 
^this is a most singular listl But let me see 
how it goes on. Opening pills— emollient piUs 
—and soothing loaenges. What next f Two 
pounds of the best chocolate I Ah ! this is mnoh 
Detter I And now we haye a long catalogue of 
things for M. CbambeTtin : namely, three hun- 
dred cautery pease. Ah 1 the ropne— that ac- 
counts for his ruddy complexion I Three 
bottles of Bareges' water— salye for corns— 
ointment for pimples— mint loxengea— astrin- 
gent pills and tonic loienges 1 This is all t let 
us examine the other basket!" 

He found in the first place, a small box eon- 
tainiag a wig, which Madame Chambertin 
doubtless wore of a morning before her own 
hair was dressed. A little farther on, was a 
wooden block for the wig when it was not in 
use ; then came a pair of long jack-boots ; and 
lastly some buckskin gloyes. 



I ** WeU," exclaimed Dabourg, when his exa- 
mination was finished, "I shall not return to 
Alieyard for a few pill-boxes and phials. The 
Chambertins can easily wait a few days for a 
fresh supply of these precious articles 1 I shall 
take immediate possession of the whole cargo 
—though at the moment I do not exactly know 
what I am going to do with these dmgs. Ah K 
what an exoellent idea ! Hnrsahl Ihayedis- 
ooyered a means to turn this store to a good 
account, and trayel without haying lecoursv to 
myouise, which is fu from being toowril 
flllecL Besides^ who can say that I shaH not 
make my fortune? Ooutage! the die is cast! 
I haye been a Baron, a Palatine, an Actor, and 
eyen a Monster without suspecting it : I may 
as well turn Charlatan ! It is the eabiest and 
most Incratiye profession now in yogne, if a 
man does but possess a little impudence, a little 
oratorical power, and a little wit— and all those 
are my eharaoteristies ! I am now, then, a 
Chsrlatan I and who is not a Charlatan in this 
world f Byery one ^lays that part in his own 
peculiar style— Minuters with plac^-hunters, 
speculators with capitalists, and rogues with 
fools; men about town with the women, co- 
quettes with their loyers, debtors with their 
creditors, authors with their readers, booksellers 
with their purchasers— and tradesmen with all 
the worid. I am one ol those who cure all 
d is eases, and who can eyen preyent and anti- 
cipate tfaftm 1 In a word, I am a second Cagli- 
ostre— I haye no conibderate — I act openly : I 
haye discoyered a thousand secrets of which 
one alone is sufficient to make a man's fortune 
*-«nd I sell pills a penny a-piece, because I am 
a philanthropist.'' 

Thoroughly decided to pot this new scheme 
into exeention, Dabourg conducted the donkey 
into a neighbouring thicket, whero he began 
by taking off his Palatine's boots, which were 
yery much the worse for wear, and throwing 
them into the wood. He put on his jack boots 
in their place $ and these ascended to the mid- 
dle of the thigh, so that it was impossible to 
recognise the Baron Potoski in the qaack- 
doetor, or Charlatan. He put on the curly 
brown wig which had been destined for Ma- 
dame Chambertin ; and took the precantion of 
tying the longest locks in the form of a Pros- 
nan 911SMS, or tail, behind. He then daubed 
his face over with roage, and applied a white 
powder to his forohead and chin. These ar- 
rangements being terminated, he mounted on 
the hinder-quarters of the donker, retaining 
before him the two panniers which carried his 
itinerent shop ; and hayiog urged his courser 
into a gallop, tlnrough the medium of the stick 
that serred him as a riding-whip, he resumed 
hisjoumey. 

llie singular aspect of Dubonrg— Ms coun- 
tenance s^ded by fine brown loclu — the long 
tail which fell oyer his back — his neat boots, 
which he was obliged to hold in sucA a manner 
that his legs might not rub against the two 
baskets — and his majestic seat upon the don- 
key, attracted the notice of all whom he met. 
When he arriyed at the first yillage, the in- 
habitants called each other to see him, and 
stood upon the thresholds of their doors to 
look at him as he passed by— while the little 
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cUildreu followed him with shoats and cries. | 
Daboorg, bowing right and lef; with an air of 
kindness and a&bilit^r, began to declaim in a 
lond Yoice and in the following manner : — 

''My Mends, are any of yon ill ? — are yon 
afflicted with bad feet, or have you the ear- 
ache? Are yon annojred by unpleasant 
fdreams, or do yon sufter in yoar sleep ? Are 
yon wonnded, deaf, blind, deprived of one eve, 
dnmby or paralytic ? Draw neai^seize this 
oi^ortnnity t t am the great phy8iciaii«— the 
great doctor — ^the great operator ! Ck>me and 
profit by the occasion of mv visit to these 
parts. 1 shall not retnm for thirty yean ; and 
then it is probable that I may not find yon 
all alive I Come, my friends — ^I cnre every- 
thing 1 I do not, however, draw teeth ; but 
I possess a certain liquid which makes them 
drop out— and that is much better!" 

Country people are naturally credulous; 
and those, to whom Dubourg aodressed him- 
self, drew near, took off their hats, bowed re- 
spectfully, and commenced the recital of their 
ailments. When these histories were brought 
to a conclusion, Duboura had recourse to nis 
baskets, and distributed his drugs at hazard, 
selling them however with an air of confidence, 
and guaranteeing their good effects. He .gave 
almond-paste to a nurse— lozenges to a man 
with a fever— corn-salve to another who had a 
cold— Macassar oil for an asthma — ^bear's grease 
for an inflammation of the chest— and vinegar^ 
rouge for the stomach-ache. Having thus ex- 
ercised his ingenuity, he gave Madelon a blow 
with his stick, and galloped away from the 
village. But scarcely was he half a league 
distant from his patients, when the poor devils 
began to experience the effects of his treat- 
ment. One held his stomach — ^another was at- 
tacked with a nausea— a third had a violent 
headache— and a fourth could not endure the 
taste of the remedy he had swallowed. A few 
ran after the Charlatan, whom they all called 
a cheat and a swindler. But Dubourg did not 
suffer himself to be captured. He had taken 
the precaution of distnbuting his drugs in very 
small quantities, and thus no dangerous results 
were to be dreaded. 

Dubourg took great care not to attempt the 
cure of any one in those places where he stopped 
to refiresh himself or to sleep. Having in tlds 
manner completed about thirty-six leagues in a 
fortnight,— because the great CharUSan, fre- 
qnenUy finding himself compelled to stop in 
order to dispose of his drugs, only advanced at 
a gentle trotg— Dubourg arrived at a large farm- 
house. For some time previously he had sold 
little or nothing ; for the nearer he approached 
the capital, the less credulous were the people 
with whom he had to deaL His fortune was 
not increased, and he regularly expended at 
night all he earned during the day: indeed, 
when the receipts were very laige, he veered 
himself with an extra bottle of wine, b^ng too 
well pleased to have his own private resources 
untouched. 

The appearance of the farm-house invited 
Dubourg to stop at the door ; and he was im- 
mediatdv surrounded by a crowd of male and 
female dependants. Some of the girls pur- 
chased salves and piUs for the fever, and all 



other maladies ; and the men provided them- 
selves with mint lozenges as remedies for the 
toothache : but they all staMi with open mouth 
at the block, on which the wig was intended to 
be placed, because Dubourg assured them that 
it invariably spoke when a storm came on. The 
fanner himself was at work in the fields ; but 
his aunt was at home; and she believed in 
witches, dreams, ghosts, and talismans. She 
therefore hastened to consult Dabourg, because 
for the three previous nights she had always 
gone to sleep upon her bad[, and awoke on her 
stomach,— a circumstance fraught with alarm 
and surprise to the worthy old souL 

'*I will supply yon with something to pre- 
vent you from changing your position," said 
Dubouzg. '* These lozenges were given to me 
by an iimabitant of the coast of &uinea who 
sometimes slept eight days right off, without 
awaking, on his left side. But if you take 
these lozenges with moderation, you will past 
an excellent nigh^ and have the most delicious 
dreams— 60 delicious, indeed, that you will 
not like to awake. Another reoommendatioii 
which those lozenges possess, is, that they who 
sw^ow them can dream of any one th^ 
choose, if thev onl^ take the preoaution of 
walking round their night-caps before they 
step into bed." 

^ Oh I make haste and give me some of your 
precious lozenges I" cried the old lady. "I 
will eat one every evening : and this night I 
am determined to dream of my fiast husband, 
who was an excellent man, and not a drunkard 
like the second. I will also walk round my 
night-cap— I wiU not forget t" 

Dubourg gave the old woman a box of strong 
aperient lozenges, and received a considerable 
sum of money as his recompense. The credu- 
lous aunt moreover insisted upon spreading a 
luncheon for him in a room on tne gp>und- 
floor, to which he did ample justice— ^mle she» 
in her haste to dream of her first husband, re- 
tired to her bed-room, swallowed a lozenge* 
wtJked round her night-cap, and stepped into 
bed to await the arrival of tne charmhig vision. 

While Dubourg and the aunt were thus 
severallv occupied, the farmer returned and 
inquired to whom the donkey at the door be- 
longed. A servant informed him that it was 
the property of a great phvsidan who had just 
arrived. The farmer asked who this great 
physician was; and was assured in reply that 
no one knew anything about him, but that he 
was most likely a sorcerer, as he wore his hair 
curled all over his shoulders like a woman, 
had immense boots upon his legs, and po s sess e d 
a wooden head that spoke in bad weather. 
The farmer was unfortunately one of those 
men who did not believe anything about 
charms, talismans, and magic. He would only 
put credence in his own eyes and ears ; and, in 
a word, belonged to a race of beings who are the 
ruin of the occult sciences. He was therefore 
put out of all patience by the explanations of 
his dependants, and inquired whither the great 
physician was gone. A female sertant replied 
that he had accompanied her mistress into the 
house. The farmer accordingly sought his 
aunt in every direction, and at length found 
her in bed in her own room. 
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''Ah I my dear nephew, what have you 
done ?** exclaimed the old ladj. '* Yon haTO 
troubled my slomben al the most critical 
moment ! I caaght a glimpse of my firvt has- 
band, jnst as yon entered the room. Leave 
me— or you will prerent the lozenge from 
taking effect." 

*' Nonsense 1" cried the farmer; "shall you 
soon hare done talking about yoor lozenges 
and yoor rubbish ? 'Wnere is the sorcerer ? 
Perhaps he is stealing my rabbits?" 

** What an idea T exclaimed the aunt " He 
is at this monent lunching off the game-pie in 
the front parlour 1" 

'* Eating my game-pie, that I intended for 
my dinner 1" Maculated the &nner: "we 
shall see how mudi he has left." 

And with these words the farmer seized a 
broom-handle, rushed down stairs, and, falling 
upon Dubonrg, began to belabour his back 
and shoulders with the utmost vigour and ce- 
lerity. Dubourg was taken by so sudden a 
surprise, that he scarcely knew how to act : 
he accordingly adopted the most prudent of 
all measnres, and made a precipitate retreat, 
just as the labourers and other dependants 
about the farm-house had provided themsdves 
with sticks and clubs to imitate their master's 
example. Abandoning his donkey to its fate, 
he retreated as hastily as he could run, thus 
leaving to the mercy of the farmer all his drugs 
and medicaments — an occurrence thai was 
lucky enough for the inhabitants of those 
towns or vUlageB which he had yet to traverse 
on his way to Paris. 

• • • • • 

• • • • 

Dubonrg at length arrived in Paris, after 
having taken nearly five weeks to perform a 
hundred and ten leagues: but that was not 
much, if we consider the wonderfi^ cures he 
performed on the way. When he left the 
farm, where his last instance of professional 
sagacity was so shamefully rewarded, he threw 
away his wig with the long tail and curls, be- 
cause it gathered a host of little boys at his 
heels. He arrived in Paris somewhat dirty, a 
little shabby, and not very rich in purse ; and 
hastened to tiie house in which he had formerly 
lodged, and with the portress of which he had 
left a pair of trousers. This portress was an 
excellent vroman, who waa very fond of wild 
young men, because they are invariably more 
generous than sedate people. At the same 
time that the portress handed him his trousers, 
she gave him a large sealed parcel, which Du- 
bonrg received with fear and trembling, for he 
imagined it must contain a quantity of writs 
and summonses : but as for seizures, those he 
did not dread 1" 

He broke the seal of the packet, and perused 
a letter which he found inside. Joy beamed 
upon his countenance : but suddenly repressing 
that ray of delight, he began making a series 
of most horrible grimaces, as if he thought it 
necessary to weep ; until not being able to 
squeeze out a single tear, he gave np the at- 
tempt. 

"My dear Madame Benoit," said Dubourg 
to the portress, " you know that I possessed a 
most respectable aunt in Brittany— an aunt, 



who was worth a thousand mothers, and who 
used to supply me with money?" 

" I have heard you mention her, sir," an- 
swered Madame Benoit. 

" Madame Benoit," resumed Dabouig, " she 
is no morel That respectable old la^ is as 
dead as a hammer." 

" What a misfortune 1" exclaimed the por* 
tress. 

"And I am her sole heir and executor," 
added Dnbouxg. " It is not a large fortune 
which she has left me : but it is enough to live 
respectably npon, particularly when one is as 
sedate and philosophic as *' 

" And what did she die of, sir ?" 

"Oh I as for that, I will tell you all about 
it another time," answered Duboure. " Her 
lawyer expects me in Brittany ; and I must set 
off immeaiately." 

"Daring your absence, sir," said the por- 
tress, "your friend, the Viscount Frederick de 
>MontreviUe, has sent to inquire after you 
several times." 

"I shall see him when I come back," an- 
swered Dubourg. "My inheritance requires 
my presence; and I cannot neglect that affair. 
My own business must be attended to in pre- 
ference to the business of others. Good bye, 
Madame Benoit. But, wait — I will make yon 
a present of this pair of unmentionables for 
the good news you had in store forme: you 
can make a jacket of them for your husband. 
As for me, I shall depart just as I returned — 
except that this time I shall not trudge on 
foot." 

Dubonrg hastened to the coach-office, and 
secured a place: he had just money enough 
left to pay the ftao. It is true that he only 
possessed five francs to purchase food during 
the journey : but he consoled himse^ with the 
idea that a little temperance in his habits would 
benefit his health, and that he would make up 
for it as soon as he had entered into possession 
of his inheritance. On arriving in Brittany, 
he found that the old aunt had left him all her 
property ; for she believed him to be married 
and the £etther of a numerous family. The 
income of that property was only sixteen hun • 
dred francs a-year :* with such a revenue he 
could not afford to nlay the Baron — ^bnt he 
might live comfortably and respectably, if 
he were economical and steady. Those were 
not however theCqualities of Dubourg ; he how- 
ever swore a solemn oath not to mortgage his 
property nor anticipate the produce ; — a&d he 
kept his word. 

"Sir," said the lawyer to hiai, when all the 
papers and documents were duly signed, "your 
deceased aunt desired me to impress upon your 
mind the necessity of living economically, of 
being kind to your wife, and bringing up your 
twins in an honourable manner." 

" Depend upon the fidelity with which I 
shall folfil all the old lady's wishes," returned 
Dubours, endeavouring to squeeze out a 
tear. "1 live with my wife like a turtle-dove ; 
and my twins already love each other like 
Castor and Pollux." 

Dubourg sold his defunct aunt's furniture 

• 64; sterliag. 
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and personal effectt, to as to realize a sam of 
ready money. The basiness detaincki him np- 
wardg of two months in Brittany ; and it was 
only at the expiration of this period that he 
returned to Paris, attired in deep black from 
head to foot. His first care was to settle the 
claims of all his creditors ; and he endeavonred 
to retain that air of seriousness and sedateness 
which he had pat on since the death of his 
annt. He was undecided whether to write to 
Frederick, or to call upon him at his father's 
mansion. One evening, as he entered a cafi^ 
he saw li. Menard seated at a table and watch- 
ing two gentleman who were deeply occupied 
in a game of chess. Dubourg tapped him 
gently on the shoulder: M. Menard turned 
round — ^and, recognising his former travelliog- 
companion, was doubtful in what way he 
should receive him. 

^ It is no other than M. Menard whom I 
have the pleasure of meeting," said Dubourg, 
with a smile. 

" It is I myself, my— Monsieur de—Monsieur 
do — ^upon my soul I scarcely know what to call 
you 1** — and the preceptor laughed as if he had 
uttered something vastly witty. 

" What, M. Menard," exclaimed Dubourg ; 
"are you still angry?" 

** Really, sir, I have a right to be somewhat 
vexed," answered M^aard, "after all those 
stories which you told me. But if in future I 
ever believe one word you say—" 

'* Come, M. M^aard, interrupted Dubourg, 
*' leave all rancour and animosity to our ene- 
mies." 

*' Oh 1 1 know that you are very good-natured 
yourself," cried M. Menard, softening a little, 
'*But that castle on Mount Kraprackl and 
then to make me play Theseus .'" 

'*Tou will npt refhse a cup of ooflbe and a 
glass of liqueur?" said Dubourg. 

" Since you wish it, certainly not," replied 
the tutor : and as he followed Dubourff to one 
of the tables, he said to himaelf, ''This fellow 
possesses a certain way about him which no 
one can resist : it is impossible to remain long 
angry with him:" — then, on being seated at the 
table, he' added aloud, "But where do you 
eome from all of a sudden ? The Viscount has 
been looking after you for a long time : he is 
esceedingly desirous of seeing you." 

*' I returned only a few davs ago from my 
own native place in Brittany," answered Du- 
bourg. 

*'Ah! you are a native of Brittany, are 
you ?" cried M^oard. '* I am no longer sur- 
prised that you constantly mingled descrip- 
tions of Brittany with those of Poland. And 
then that milk and butter which you were con- 
stantly boasting of!" 

" Oh 1 the milk and butter are excellent in 
Brittany, M. Mdnard I" exclaimed Di bourg. 

" But what have you been doing in Brittany ?" 
asked the tutor. 

*'I have just inherited a pretty little fortune 
left me by my aunt," said Dubourg. 

'* I will wager anything it is not true !" cried 
M^oard. 

^* Do yon not see that I am in mourning I" 
said Dubourg. 

**That proves nothing," returned M^aard. 



*' Tou also dressed yourself up as a Polish no- 
bleman, when we walked arm-in-arm at Lyons. 
Ah t when I think of those times — — " 

<( Do you also'recollect the splendid dinnen 
you had when travelling with me?" demanded 
Duboufg. 

" Certainly — certainly," cried the tutor; 
*<you are an excellent hand at ordering a 
dinner. But poor Chambertin ! to have made 
him bdieve that he was entertaining sn illui- 
trious personage!" 

" I am as gTOd a man as if I were really the 
Baron Potoski," ^aid Dubourg. 

'* And to make him give you dinnen in the 
most sumptuous style—" 

*' Where you also managed to play a veiy 
good part," 

" I was your aeeompUce without suspecting 
it," said Menard. ** But do you know that 
you were compromising me, and that it was not 
proper?" 

*' A small glass of punch, M* Menard— what 
should you say ?" 

" I am f«9arful it would do me harm !" 

*' They shall make it very weak." 

«' Wed— since it will be weak I" 

'< Waiter! punch !" cried Duboui^. 

''Because, my dear Ariend," resumed Iff^- 
nard, " yon must recollect that I am a little 
older than you, and that those follies which 
are pardonable in a young man are reprehen- 
sible to a degree in an old one." 

" You speak like Cicero," said Dubourg : " t j 
the same time allow me to inform you that 
Cato learned to dance at the age of sixty." 

'^ Are you very sure of that?" inquired M<^- 
nard. 

"I did not see him," rejoined Dubourg. 
" But our follies were really not so bad ! Ton 
do not drink." 

" I am perfectly well aware that we did no 
harm to any one," said Menard ; " and— • 
But this punch is very good — very good, in- 
deed I Btill, it was rather too bad to make me 
run across the fields for your pretended Turk !" 

'^ I frankly confess that he was a creditor," 
said Dubourg; "and I only appeal to your 
good sense — are not creditors Turks in the 
eyes of their poor debtors ? Drink 1" 

" It is perfectly true that creditors are 
Turks," said the old tutor, applying himself 
to his glass. " But, believe me, my dear 
Dubourg, that you possess eyery qualifica- 
tion to make an excellent member of so- 
ciety; yon are acquainted with the best au- 
thors—with the classics — with history, and a 
variety of matters. Take my advice, leave 
off your wild ways, become steady and 
settled '* 

'* I am, I can assure you, M. Menard," in- 
terrupted Dnbourg. <' Oh I I have given up 
play — I am a gourmand no longer— and I in- 
dulge in no kind of excesses. But we do not 
drink." 

" Your health, my dear friend," said Menard. 

" I have given up all^ kinds of deceit and 
lies *' 



II 



So much the better. But where did yov 
get that beautiful ring ?" a»ked Menard. 

" It was an emerald that belonged to the 
Sultan," returned Dubourg. 
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« I am delighted to see that yoa have left 
off telliag Btoiies/' eontinued Meoard, after 
a short pause; ''one has no coafidence in a 
Ytory-teUer-^and ^onr falsehoods especially 
anade me look like a fool V 

*»• Oh! not qnite^ I assare you," retnmed Da- 
fbonig* 

' ^That ring is oeitainl^ magmfioenir ze- 
Inarked M^Murd. 
• •< One 0ass more," aaid Dahonrg. 

''Yoa really are an excellent fellow!" cried 

^e old tator; "and I am delighted tHth this 

opportonhy of luiewing ou formeif iitlimacy; 

my dear fimnd — >*indeed^ I maty eidl you my 

wv dear friend." 

The liqaear and the poaoh prodocea a most 
•vowi^rftd effect npon M. M^ard: and he left 
^JOabaorg in die most perfect good hamoar^ 
calling him his dear friend orer and orer again, 
'assarihg him that he might visit Frederick 
-when he ohose^ and declaring that the Goant 
de Montreville *wa8 by no means angry with 
^him, and woold receive him very kindly* 

The morning after this scano Daboarg re- 
paired to the Imtise of the Goant de Montre- 
▼ilie, and met Frederick, who was just retam- 
Injg from the abode of General de Yalmont, 
with whose niece he now passed the greater 
.portioii of time. No longer repairing the pra- 
•ence of his father to infirodnee him to the 
•General's house, Frederick waa a freqaent 
visitor there; and the old solditfr invariably 
treated him as his own son. Every day he 
discovered some esKOse for calling npon Gon- 
' stance ; he however endeavonred to persoade 
ihimself that love had nothing to do with the 
sentiment he experienced for Mademoiselle de 
'Tahnmit, and tfaati.pora friendship was the 
'disinterested caose of his. visits. He still 
ihooght of Sister Anne— bat not with the same 
.indoor te before; nor with the same tender- 
ness wfaidh he had formerly felt for the beaa- 
tifal orphan. And yet. he woald not admit 
this change of sentiment to himself: on the 
- contfiaiy, hie fob c4nvineed, thai if he again 
saw her, he shoald be overjoyed to dasp her 
in his arms. 

Bat it was not Sister Anne whom he saw- 
it was Goostaiice! — Gonstance, who every 
day was more tender and affectionate to 
him— OonstancB who ezpefienced so much 
pleasnre when he seated himself by her 
aide^ and who did not attempt to conceal 
it — Gonstance, between' whom and him 
there already reigned so sweet an intimacy 1 
When Mademoiselle de Yalmont was some 
days without seeing Frederick^ she reproached 
him— bat reproached him mildly for his 
absence; and acknowledged that she was 
dull without him : but all Siis was done in so 
innocent and diffident a manner that Frederick 
was deeply touched by her conduct. Never 
had he mentioned one word of love to her ;-^ 
indeed, he himself would not admit that he 
loved her : he fancied his heart was still de- 
Toted to Sister Anne. But It is not necessary 
to speak, in order to communicate the senti- 
ments of the soul ; and situated as GoostancS 
W8S| what young lady would net consider her- 
selt to be belo¥ed ? 

When he perceived Daboarg, Frederick 



gave evident tokens of sorpride, and even of 
embarrassment. The meeting between the 
two friends was however most cordial. 

"Here I ami" said Daboarg : '* I have only 
been a week in Paris." 

" Oh ! I thought you were absent," cried 
Frederick. '* Bat why are yoa in mourning T* 

" Ah ! my dear friend — ^my poor aunt — is — 
no more!" and Dabourff took his nandker* 
chief from his pocket, and blew his nose three 
or four times. 

"Now, Dubourg, leave off blowing your 
nese," said Frederick i ''70a know that you 
are not ccyingo" 

" It is all the same^-she was an excellent 
wom^Uy" sal^ Dubouxg, " and has left me six- 
teen hundred francs a-year.^* 

" You can live very well upon that," returned 
Frederick ; '* but take care and do not gamble 
youi; income away." 

"What are you talking about?" exclaime4 
Daboarg. " The very sight of a card produces 
the efieet of medicine upon me. Bat yoa, on 
vour part — ^bave you nothing to say about your 
love afihfrs? To speak the real truth, I do 
not think you look so very bad for a disconso* 
late lover I" 

" I — —Oh! Since that day," stammered 

Frederick, " when my father came so summaF 
rily to fetch me awav from Grenoble where I 
went to see what had become of you, I have 
never seen the poor girl of the wood : we left 
that part of the country in such haste ! From 
that moment, my &ther has scarcely trusted me 
out of his sight. I cannot write, because no 
ode would road my letters to her ; and I know 
not how to conununicate with her !" 

'* I will tell you some news about her, then," 
said Dubourg. 

VTou have seen her?" ejaculated Frede- 
rick. 

" Oh ! it is now a long time ago — about a 
fortnight aifUr your departure^ that I saw her," 
answered Dubourg. 

"What was she doing? where was riie?* 
cried Frederick, eagerly. 

" Where was she V* repeated Dubourg : " al* 
ways in that soUtarv wood— or else roaming 
up and down the road by which she doabtless 
hoped to see you return. What did she ?— ^ 
she wept bitterly ; and that, I think, is now 
her only resource." 

" She wept?" cried Frederick. 

" Yes — she wept," answered Dobourg ; " and 
I confess that I was afflicted at her sorrow." 

" Poor girl ! Bat you saw her— vou spoke 
to her ? What did you say to her ?" 

" She saw me : she even recognised me, al* 
though she had only met me once before. You 
had not told mo that she was dumb : but I 
soon understood her signs. She counted upon 
her fingers the number of days you had been 
absent, and asked me by a sign whether you 
would soon letunu I replied in the affirnut^ 
tive." 

"Oh I you were right — very right, Du- 
bouTg 1" exclaimed Fr^erick. 

"Yes: but I gave her that hope three 
months ago." 

" True,*' returned Frederick ; " and up to 
this moment I have not been able to—" 
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" To be brief,*' interrnpted Dnbonrg, " I 
left her as soon as I had bnojed her np with 
that hope ia which I did not myself believe : 
I had nothing but hope to give her ; and that 
hope mnst haye long since been dead." 

Snch was the sabrtance of Dnbonrg's tale; 
and Frederick remained for some momenta 
silent and melancholy— yea^ and fnll of re- 
morse. 

**If yon only knew, Dnbonrg^ what a sur- 
prising adTontnre has befellen me I" cried Fre- 
derick, after a long panse. 

** If yon were to tell it» I shonld know it,** re- 
tnmed Dnbonrg : *< thai is Tery certain V 

*'It is really inconceiTablv contlnned Fre- 
derick. <*OnmyretnnitoPsrisbIfoandSister 
Aimer 

** Ton fonnd her here ?** excUdmed Dnbomrg. 

*'Yes— bnt in another woman," answered 
Frederick ; in the niece of General deValmont, 
ttH old friend of my fiither's. OhI my dear Dn- 
bonrg, it is an astonishing coinddenoe: bnt 
never did a more perfect resemblance meet my 
Tiew I- 

** Aht now I b^gin to nnderstaadr obierred 
Dnbooig, drily. 

"If yon were to see Constance— that Is the 
name of the General's niece — yon yourself 
wonld be as much surprised as I — ^not at once 
— bnt after a f(Bw minutes' surrey of her coun- 
tenance." 

'* And as yon were surprised after a while ?** 
said Dnbonrg, very coolly. 

<*Her eyes, with their soft and tender ex- 
pression," continued Frederick, **are the same 
as those of Sister Anne! Her hair is brown 
—her forehead is noble and open— her com- 
plexion is equally beautifhl. Constance is how- 
ever less pale than Sister Anne : and her eyes 
are probably somewhat darker. But there is 
the same expression of fbatnree— " 

^'I am now surprised myself," interrupted 
Dubouig : ** but it is that the niece of a General 
should so periectly resemble a poor peasant 
girl." 

"There is certainly that di£brence which 
results from education, position, and a know- 
ledge of the usages of the world," returned the 
Toung Viscount. "In the first place, Constance 
Is a little taller— her figure is faultless— she is 
well made— and so is Sister Anne: but Con- 
stance has acquired that gncef nlness which can 
never belong to one who lives in a wood." 

"Ah I you have found that out now?" said 
Dnbourff, ironically. 

"And Constance," resumed Frederick, "has 
such a sweet— such an enchanting voice, it 
penetrates into the very soul I Would vou be- 
lieve, my dear Dubourg, that when I listen to 
her, I fancy it is the voice of the poor orphan 
which I hear? and I feel convinced that if 
Sister Anne could speak, her tones would be aa 
soft and dulcet as those of Constance. The 
result is, I am deeply affscted whenever Con- 
stance sings." 

"I do not know whether that drenmstance 
would greatly please Sister Anne^" said Dn- 
bonrg. 

" It is impossible not to feel these emotions," 
answered Frederick. " But, tell me— is not thui 
resemblance a most remarkable coinddenoe ?" 



"Very remarkable," returned Dubonig: 
"only I am inclined to finncy that the likeness 
would not be very striking in my eyes. I am 
now no longer astonished that yon leave Sister 
Anne in the wood at Vizille : yon have found 
her here again— yon see her every dav— and 
yon even hear her voice, which is a pleasure 
yon would not be able to have with her. Yon 
can now contemplate her at your ease; and 
here she has attractions and graces wbkh she 
did not possess in the wood. This is veiy con- 
venient f I am delighted that evetything suin 
your mind so well ; and I perfectly understand 
that it is no longer necessarv for you to think 
of the poor creature who is a&r oiF, in her 
miserable cabin, or on the top of the hill, look- 
ing for your return since yon have fonnd 
another close at hand, who is more charming 
and polished." 

There was an irony mfngled with a tone of 
reproach in Dubonrg's speech which made 
Frederick hang down his head and blush. 

" No^" said uie young man, in a voice almost 
snfibcated by his emotion, — "no, Dubourg— 
I wiU not abandon Sister Anne. I will go 
and find her out— ^I will see her once more: i 
have not forgotten her— I think of her every 
day! Is it my fault if I perceive a resem- 
blance between her and another? — or ia it not, 
on the contrary, a proof that I am always 
thinking of her? It is suiprising to what an 
extent Mademoiselle de Valmont resembles 
Sister Anne— save the slight difference I men- 
tioned just now! She is so amiable, so afiec- 
tionate in disposition 1 and her voice touches 
me so deeplvl Oh! I shonld like yon to see 
Constance!" 

Dnbouxg made no reply: and for some 
moments the two friends preserved a profound 
sUence, which was at length however broken 
by Dubourg, who said, " I confess, Fredericic, 
that I am sorry I saw the poor ^1 again— 
so sad, so miserable— and expecting yon so 
anxiously I" 

"Why are yon sony?" asked the young 
Viscount 

"Why!" echoed Dubourg, who really pos- 
sessed an excellent heart: "why? Because 
I think I see her still ; and, in spite of my 
habitual levi^ and iniUfference, the thou^t 
afflicts me ! I am bnt a wild fellow — a rake— 
and lately a gambler: but I prefer my mannsr 
of making love to yours. With your senti- 
mentality— which *aocording to your account 
never ends, but which doe$ end just like any 
oUier sentiment— you beguile the young hearts 
of inexperienced girls, who yield to your dismal 
sighs and your romantic language, and who are 
afterwards left to weep and deplore your infide- 
lity 1 I am only acquainted with dress-makers, 
servant -girls, milliners, or women of that rank : 
and we luive no sentiment. They deceive me — 
I deceive them— we deceive each other: all 
this is not concealed, bnt is jointly agreed 
upon, as it were. We do not rend eadi other's 
souls— we do not weep and sigh-^nd if angr^ 
words arise between us, who cares? I admit 
that some of the fiur ones to whom I allude, 
are not the very essence of virtue : but when 
we are not in search of a wife, it is useless to 
deceive women who only know the name of 
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love through having met with it in a novel, } vonr society, that the sudden loss of it nearly 
where the passion is painted veij heantifally, j killed her : she only lived, breathed, and ex 




perhaps — but not with a great deal of truth. 
No— I think we are not justified in inspi ' 
love, in winning the affections of a young 
and in abandoning, after a moment of 
ment, the victim of our treachery iO 
and wretchedness." 

<< Why do yon tell me all this ?" cxleil Frede- 
rick. ^ I love Sister Anne stiD, and am in- 
capable of being faithless to her I Was it ray 
fault if my father brought me back to Paris 
in such haste ? or am I to blame if since that 
period it has been impossible for me to return 
to Vizille ? You cannot think that I would 
desert her for ever ? I will see her agdn^-she 
is always dear to me 1" 

<< Do not tell me these stories, Frederick," 
exclaimed Dubourg; *' would you endeavour 
to make me believe that my nose is aqujjine ? 
I am too old to be deceivea in this way, and 
can read your heart far better than you your- 
self. You no longer love Sister Ann o " 

'* Dubourg 1** cried Frederick 

*' You no longer love her," persiiied t>A- 
bourg : ^' but you love this beaotifhl Con • 
stance, who so much resemJbl^^ jlihe poor dumb 
girl, except that she is a il^tle jailer, ^« 
darker eyes, a better comjplexioni a niQxis 
graceful form, the faculty of speech, ana aU 
the elegancies of rank an^ fashion." 

** No, Dubourg — ^no. I declare btf^^ce fnj 
God that I still love Sister Anne, t 4>o pot 
look upon Constance in any light than as a 
sister : and never has one word, indicative of 
love, issued from my lips." 

"^ This state of forbearance wlU npjt ionf 
continue," returned Dubours. ** Oh I sroa may 
raise your eyes to heaven—^ teU you tba^ you 
love Mademoiselle Constance I jpu^ X do not 
say that you are guilty of a crime : it is vezy 
natural Constance is beauttful-^on aay shie 
pleases you — and you are attached ^ h^l I 
do not blame you fpir this : hut I blame you for 
having sought out that poor girl in the depths 
of her wood, where she resided afar from the 
rest of the world — ^innpcent, artless, and un- 
known — and where she yielded herself np ^9 
you, and believed all you tgld her, because she 
knew not that vice and deception existed I 
You inspired her i^rith an exalted sentimentr- 
and you have loirered her to the depths of 
distress, in a place where she has iiothijBg to 
console her I" 

" Oh I Dabourg— Dubourg I" exdaime^ F^a* 



derick, sobbing. 1 

** Had you seduced her, and departea imme- 
diately," continued Dubourg, " the evil would 
have been great—but not so great as it is at 
present. She wquld not have had time to love 
yon enough to deplore you so much as she 
now does. Bat you carry every^ing to ip 
extreme— you abandon vourfcie^ds to liyein 
the wood, in order to be alway^ near her, — 
' for a mouth ar mor^ you never leave jier?^ 
you drink milk and eat fruits with her-r-and 
you would even have lived upon roots, could 
you have got nothing else, as long an you were 
enabled to talk of love to her 1 How could 
all this do otherwise than turn the poor crea- 
ture's head? She became so accubtomed to 



isted with and for you! She imagined that this 
state of existence was to endure for ever: 
and. jOiHa m orning yon leave her, and all is 
Sver I What resource has she but to weep ? 
Aa4 j[ ^^ her— and I regret that I saw her : 
for ,mb was pale, in tean, and with her hair 
^itjevelledl She seemed occupied with one 
idearrone sentiment; and every minute she 
turned her watery eyes towards the road by 
which you had departed I At night she doubt- 
less paasfis the weaiy hours in weeping a^pun 1 
She haa ^<i)( even the last consolation which is 
left to ^ iuiiEprtunate— that of pouring forth 
her grieb into the bosom of a friend I AU^ 
tins you l^kve cabsed, Frederick ; and it is not 
the finest dbapter {in the history of joxa life ! 
Yon would moreovar have avoided it all, had 
you not given way to those romantic ideas 
which I always blaicned." 

Frederick bia^e jxo answer : he appeared to 
be wjnpped ap iu^ a dee|p and mournful reverie. 
. *< Uy dear tAtni^'* j^d Dubourg, taking his 
{laad, *' I have fold yon what I think ; and yon 
would be wtfiioi to be angry with me. Besides, 
all that one says to a lover, will not prevent 
him firom having j^us own way. I know you 
!BriU not marry Sister Anna. Bv Jove t if one 
were obliged to n^xy all one s mistresses I 
should have as many irives as the Sultan him- 
sdif I I Fas merely observing that her situa- 
ti^ deeply afflicted jne. But we will not talk 
any n\ore on this point. I am not the less 
your friend— and you jad|ty dispose of me as 
you will. Adieu I I am ^oing to dine for 
thirly-two sans ; Jbecause when one has only 
six^en hundred Cranes a year, and Lb desirous 
of keeping Jiis capitajly Jb^ must not frequent 
the first hot^ and taverns,** 

Dubourg V^o&.his leave ; and Frederick re- 
HM^ned a prey to the npiost Utter reflections, 
of hixnself, Duboai]^ had enlightened 



Sttspite ^ 

^j^ as to the real state of lus mind; and 
^hongh he still eadeavoujEad jt9 dji^^uade him- 
self from the belief lie coul^ not Jbielip acknow- 
ledging that he was .no longef .the.saipae tender, 
impassioned, and devoted Ibyer towards Sister 
^ane that he formerly had been! u if diffi- 
cnli to persuade ounces that wa are in the 
yrroxkg. Even when we do admit oar error, we 
still find an extenuatiiQn to cplow* our conr 
duct : and we say to onrselves^ " How could 
^e do otherwise?" jit is, especially in the 
affairs, of love, that we reason jthus ; and the 
last sentiment being upjlvirays th^ stronger, is 
sure to conquer the for]2;^mr one, 

Frederick, with the view of justifying him- 
^f to his own conscience^ s^d, " X will hasten 
io visit Sister Anne again, and will not let her 

!)ass aU her life in that nme^able cabin, awa^ 
)rom society. I will purj^hase for her a beauti- 
ul little hooiey wiu a garden, cows, and 
flocks ; and I will surround her with every- 
thing that can occupy her mind. I will sup- 
ply fier with a servant of her own a^e, whoso 

Sresence will be a solace to her. She shall 
well in that house with her old friend Mar- 
garet ; and nothing shall be wanting to make 
her comfortable. The view of the surrounding 
country, the inhabitants of the environs, and 
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the care of her flocks, will dissipate her 
melancholy. I can see her from time to time» 
and she may yet he happ^ I" 

Happy without Fredenck I "So^that Sister 
Anne conld never he I A competency — ^the 
possession of the most boandless wealth — no- 
thing coold recompense her for the loss of her 
lover : for Sister Anne had not been brought 
up in Paris— and she would not have believed 
that diamonds, handsome attire, and gaudy 
equipage were ever preferred to the tran- 
quillity of the Bonl, or that a fault was to be 
repaired by gold t A few months before, and 
Prederick would not have reasoned thus : 1>ut 
as he now understood the world in another 
sense, he imagined that Sister Anne would 
think like him. We are apt to judge the 
hearts of others by our own. 

For some days, the young Viscount) tor- 
mented by all that Dubourg had told hiin, was 
haunted by the image of Sister Anne; and 
even in the society of Constance, his melan- 
choly, which had appeared to have entirely 
vanished, was more profound than ever. The 
General returned to Paris with his niece ; and 
Frederick could now see Constance every dav: 
— but it was with fear and trembling that he 
sought her presence. Mademoiselle deVal- 
mont, astoni^ed at his manner, dared not how- 
ever inquire the cause: but when she fixed 
her eyes upon Frederick, those blue orbs spoke 
for her, and betrayed the deep interest she ex- 
perienced in his secret grief, and her desire to 
become acquainted with it. Meanwhile, he 
himself, being most anxious to be relieved 
from his solicitude in respect to Sister Anne, 
often besought Dubourg to proceed to Vizille 
and see the poor mute, for the purpose of con- 
soling her: — ^but Dubourg strenuously resisted 
all the supplications of his friend, 

^I cannot go," said he: " I have seen her 
once, and that is enough ! I vrould not gaze 
upon her pale cheeks again for worlds: I 
should he wretched for six weeks afterwards — 
I who knew not what grief was before I first 
saw her! Besides, my presence would not 
console her : she would not believe anything I 
might tell hen because I have already deceived 
her once. My journey into DaupMny would 
therefore be useless, and would not mend her 
position.'* 

Having failed in his littempt to induce Dn- 
bonrg to undertake the journey to Vizille, 
Frederick resolved upon soliciting his father to 
grant him leave of absence for a fortnight. 
But it was not until after a considerable degree 
of hesitation that he adopted this measure: 
remorse however penetrated deeply into his 
soul — he was incessantly haunted by tbe pale 
and weeping image of the poor dumb girl — and 
he fancied that he should be more' calm and 
tranquil when he had seen her once again I 
For some time past the Count had treated his 
son with the utmost tenderness: for tlie old 
nobleman flattered' himself that Frederick had 
forgotten the young woman who had so strongly 
captivated bim during his stay in Dauphiny, 
and that his love for Mademoiselle de Valmont 
would totally efface the former passion. The 
Count had put off that coolness of manner 
with which he had treated Frederick on their 



return to Paris : he hoped to see his matrimo- 
nial scheme speedily accompliished ; and felt 
persuaded that the General would not throw 
any obstacle in the way. It was, thereforei 
with unfeigned surprise he heard his son's re- 
quest for A fortnight's leave of absence. His 
brows contracted— his manners became sad^ 
denly changed — and Frederick, who was in the 
habit of trembling before his father, waited for 
a reply in silent anxiety. 

"Where do you wish to go?" demanded the 
Count, after a long pause. 

Frederick endeavoured to mutter some pre- 
text for his absence. 

'*Do not invent any stories," cried the 
Count, inteirupting him sharply: "I do not 
like hypocrisy or deceit. Ton wish to return 
to a woman who seduced you from the path of 
propriety during your travels, and for whom I 
know that you committed a thousand foolish 
excesses. I do not hesitate to confess that I 
hoped yon had fergotten her: I imagined she 
was far from your memory — ^I do not say firom 
your heart, because the heart has but little to 
do with such amours." 

"Ah I my dear father," cried Frederiek, "if 
yon were only acquainted with her whom— '^— " 

"SUencer exclaimed the Count. "Yon 
cannot think of espousing this young girl; 
and yet it is possible that yon may have cer- 
tain wrongs to repair I I do not know her— 
and it may be, that yon are more culpable 
than I had imagined I Perhaps she whom yon 
have seduced, is now cast abroad into the 
world, without friends or relations, and is 
compelled to exist in ^poverty and disgrace. 
If gold can repair the evi), or at least mitigate 
its effects, be assured, Frederick, that I will 
not spare it. But it is I, sir— and not voa — 
who win undertake the fulfilment 6t thai 
duty." 

*' Ton, father l" cried Frederick, in astonish' 
ment. 

" Yes— I mjrself," returned the Count ; " and 
I shall not fail to accomplish the task in a 
suitable manner. You cannot leave Fans af 
present. Besides," added the Count, after a 
moment's reflection, "your presence here is 
indispensable. The General is about to bestow 
his niece upon a young Colonel who is ex- 
pected every day— «nd yon must be present at 
the marriage." 

" Constance going to be married I" ejacn- 
lated Frederick ; and his countenance under* 
went a sadden change. The melancholy ex- 
pression which it had previously worn, wes 
now succeeded by snch looks of jealous rage^ 
that the most inmfferent observer would have 
noticed the difference. His voice was changed ; 
and as he questioned his father, he seemed as 
if he were awaiting an answer thai nrast 
decide his life or death. 

" Yes," said the Count, pretending not to 
notice the emotions of his son, — "the General 
has consented to the union of bis niece with 
the ColoneL I see nothing surprising in such 
an event." 

" And this Colonel i» expected soon?" said 
Frederick. "Do yon know him? is he good* 
looking? and do yon think that h^emoiselle 
de Valmont loves him ?" 
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** Ton cannot suppose, Frederick, that I am 
in the confidence of Mademoiselle de Valmont," 
returned the Count. " She has doubtless met 
the Colonel in the circles which she frequents : 
and I believe he is a young man of about 
seTon or eight-and-twentj." 

** Handsome?" inquired Frederick. 

** Oh ! handsome or ugly," cried the Count, 
** a man of honour is always a desirable match 
for a young lady." 

.** And this marriage is decided upon?** pur- 
sued Frederick. 

** It appears to be resolved upon," was the 
fiither^s cold response. 

^ And yet Mademoiselle de Valmont never 
mentioned the subject to me," said Frederick. 

** She would scarcely allude to a matter 
which no well-bred young lady ever talks of," 
remarked the Count. 

**True— I had no right—that is, I could 
not have expected — at the same time, I 
thought " 

*' ft is probable," said the Count, affecting a 
tone of indifferent "that the General has not 
as yet broached his intentions to his niece." 

*« And it is for this marriage that I must 
remain in Paris?" said Frederick, hurriedly. 

*' Certainly," replied M. de Montreville. 
*'The (General has been all his life accustomed 
to tiie habits of the camp or of barracks, and 
is pwfectly unacquainted with the thousand 
little tUngs which he must provide for the ce- 
remony— 41II the various purchases he must 
make — ^the choice of suitable equipages, and 
so forth; and he requires your advice : for a 
young man is able to—" 

" He does me a great honour," interrupted 
Frederiek, somewhat ironically. ** I am really 
ver^ proud at having been thought worthy of 
assisting General de Valmont with my ad- 
vice." 

"I therefore repeat, Frederick, my wish 
that you will not thmk of leaving Paris at this 
moment," si^id the Count. 

This injunction was now totally unneces- 
saiy. The Count departed to call upon his 
old friend, with whom, he was desirous of con- 
versing in private: and Frederick remained 
fixed to the spot in silent grief and astonish- 
ment, long after his father had left the room. 
Poor Sister Anne ! your image no longer oc- 
cupied his mind I Pale, agitated, and breath- 
ing with difficulty, Frederick at length began 
to pace the apartment in a manner which in- 
dicated the profound shock his mind had just 
experienced. He sighed— clasped his hands 
together with convulsive force — and then beat 
his forehead and his breast, as if grief were to 
be assuaged by these ravings. Such was the 
state in which bubourg found him ; for Frede- 
rick had communicatM his projected journey 
to Visille to his friend, and Dubourg had now 
come to bid him farewell previous to his de^ 
parture. 

** What is the matter with you, Frederick ?" 
demanded Dabourg : ** what has happened to 
you? Your countenance is entirely changed ! 
Will you have the kindness to speak, instead 
of walking up and down like a madman, and 
dashing your hands about in that rabid style ?" 

**Whow<vild have thought it? who could 



have imagined it?" cried Frederick, throwing 
himself into an arm-chair. '*OhI woman, 
woman I" 

« Woman again !" ejaculated Dubourg. 
'* Well — I am now less uneasy than I was at 
first." 

"With a countenance so open— eyes so 
soft— and a disposition so sweet — to conceal 
so much perfidy !" continued Frederick. " She 
ought to have told me that she loved another I 
To receive me so well — to pretend to be so 
delighted to see me — Oh ! it is too bad I" 

"Decidedly it is too bad," said Dubourg. 
" But of whom are you speaking ?" 

"Of Mademoiselle de Valmont— of that 
Constance who is so beautiful — so amiable !" 

"Oh! yes — and who resembles Sister 
Anne." 

"Would you believe it, my dear friend," 
cried Frederick, " that she is going to be mar- 
ried to a young Colonel with whom I am not 
acquainted— whom she loves, perhaps — whom 
I have never seen — and who is expected in a 
few days ?" 

"Mademoiselle de Valmont going to be 
married I" exclaimed Dubourg. 

"Yes," answered Frederick. 

"Well, and how does her marriage affect 
vou?" demanded Dubourg. "You do not 
love her — ^you look upon her as a sister — 
yon have never breathed a word of love in her 
ears — ^you are only as a brother or a friend to 
her I Do you not recollect telling me all this 
a month ago?" 

" No — ^I do not love her," answered Frede- 
rick : " but as we were together, she ought not 
to have kept anything secret from me. I was 
at least worthy of her confidence." 

"And you doubtless saw her every day?" 
said his friend. 

"She might have hinted the approaching 
change in her condition I" continued Frederic)^ 
vehemently : " she might have suffered me to 
pereeive that she was engaged I O Constance, 
I never would have believed this of you I" 

"Then you do not intend to go to Dau- 
phiny?" said Dubourg. "Frederick! Fre- 
derick !* Where the devil are you running to?" 

Doubourg called after his friend : but the 
young Viscount hastened out of the room, 
precipitated himself down stairs, and proceeded 
to the General's house with the rapidity of 
lightning. 

"It becomes him well to accuse the women 
of perfidy," said Dubourg to himself, as he 
walked Idsurely back to his own lodgings. " I 
will change my dress and hasten to dinner ! I 
don't know how it is, but I am already in debt 
to the landlord of the place where I dine ; and 
it is only the middle of the quarter." 

Frederick arrived at the General's house 
without having any particular project, and 
without knowing what he was to say, or what 
he was to do. He entered the mansion, where 
he was accustomed to be seen by the domestics, 
traversed several apartments, and arrived at 
that in which Constance was usually seated. 
She was there upon this occasion, occupied at 
her piano ; and when Frederick saw that she 
was calm and unruffled as was her wont, he 
remained motionless for a moment at the door, 
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unable to ntter a word. Constance turned her 
head when she heard some one enter the room, 
and smiled as soon as her eyes enconntered 
tiiose of Frederick, the half wild, half melan- 
choly expression of whose countenance did not 
immediately strike her. 

** Ib it yon, sir?** said she^ in a semi-comic 
Toice. '*So mnch the better! Ton are an 
excellent mnsician, and yon mnst assist me in 
studying this new. air.*' 

The yonng nobleman did not make any 
answer : he continued to gaze upon Constance ; 
and she being habituated to his eccentric 
manners and to his fin»^uent abstraction, 'did 
not at first obserre his disquietude : but seeine 
that he remained at a oistance, she turned 
towards him once more ; and this time his 
emotions did not escape her. 

'< What is the matter with yon?** said Bhe, 
in a soothing tone of Toice : " yon seem 
agitated?" 

'* Oh 1 nothing is the matter, Mademoisene," 
replied Frederick. " What could afflict me f" 

*'It is true that you hare never been in the 
habit of communicating your sorrows tome," 
rejoined Constance, with a reproachful accent. 

Frederick slowly idrew a chair near the 
(General's niece, and seated himself heside her, 
endeavouring at the same time to read in her 
eyes what was passing in her mind, He had 
never looked at her in that manner before; 
and Constance, blushing deeply, hung down 
her head. 

'* You are afraid that I shall guess what is 
passing in your mind," said Frederick, in a 
tone of irony which he assumed to conceal his 
affliction. 

'*!!" exdidmed Constance: ''I am really 
at a loss to comprehend your lordship's mean- 
ing. Why should I fear to allow my secret 
thouffhts to be read by you?" 

** Oh I certainly— vOU can take high ground, 
if you choose," said Frederick. **I am also 
aware, Mademoiselle, that I have no right to 
control your heart" 

"Good heavens 1" cried the ^oung lady; 
'^you really alarm me I Your agitation is not 
concealed bv that unnatural coolness which 
you assume f" 

*' Alarm you!" exclaimed Frederick. ''O 
Constance, you love another, and yon ask 
what is the matter with me?" 

Mademoiselle de Valmont was too much as- 
tonished to make an immediate reply. Fre- 
derick had never before called her by her 
Christian name ; and those words — ** You love 
another,"— conveyed the same meaning as if 
he had said, "Yon only ought to love me!" 
A pleasing emotion agitated the soul of Con- 
^tance^her heart palpitated violently— -an ex- 
pression of delight beamed in her beautifal 
eyes— and her voice was more tender than 
ever, when she at length addressed herself to 
Frederick. 

"I love another!" said she: "what do you 
mean by that accusation? Explain yourself, 
M. Frederick — ^I do not understand yon !" 

The amiable girl had only understood one 
thing, which was, that Frederick did not 
choose her to love another ; and that wish was 
sufficient to show her that she was loved her- 



self ! For some time previous to this indirect 
declaration, she was in hopes that she had in- 
spired Frederick with a tender sentiment ; but 
hitherto he had never uttered one syllable 
which could be construed into an avowal. 
Even now, when she knew tha^ she was be- 
loved, she was anxious to be positively assured 
of the plelUBing truth in those still more pleas- 
ing words " I lova thee 1" But Frederick still 
maintained a stnbDom silence, and profound 
sighs escaped his breast 

" Do you intend to speak to me to-day !" said 
Constance. "What is the cause of wis un- 
usual agitation? what have I done to merit 
your reproaches? Explain yourself— pray ex- 
plain yourself?" 

The voice of the GtoneraFs niece had some- 
thing so tender and so soft in its tones, as she 
pronounced tiiese words, that Frederidc could 
not prevent himself from gazing upon her 
countenance once more; and doubuess tiieeyes 
of Mademoiselle de Valmont expressed the 
same sentiments as her voice: for he imbibed 
intoxicating draughts of love from those 
fountains of the soQ — and suddenly exclaimed, 
" Oh ! how wretched I am !" 

"You wretched, Frederick!" cried Con- 
stance: "and why?" 

" Yon are going to be married," was the^ an- 
swer. 

"This is the first time I have heard of it !*' 
she responded. 

" Oh ! you cannot conceal it any longer from 
me. Mademoiselle !" returned the young Vis- 
count : " I know all I Your intended husband 
will return in a few days — ^he is a Colonel— and 
yon love him !" 

" What do you say ?" ejaculated Constance, 
in the most unfeigned astonishment: "a Co- 
lonel — and I love him. Oh ! this is too much 
to tell me in jest ! But what is his name ?" 
j^ " His name !" repeated Frederick. " Oh ! I 
torgot to ask his name. Yon can however 
tell me his name, unless you really mean to 
pretend that you are not acquainted with 
him." 

"There are several Colonels amongst the 
visitors of my uncle : but " 

"Ah! now you will not deny it any 
longer !" 

"And who told you, my lord, that I was 
about to be married?" demanded Constance. 

" Some one who is tolerably well informed," 
answered Frederick. " It was my father— and 
his informant was your uncle." 

"My uncle! I am at a loss to eon- 
ceife " 



"You nretend not to understand me,* in- 
teiTupted Frederick: "but you doubtless await 
the arrival of your future husband with impa- 
tience." 

Constance seemed to meditate for some time ; 
and at last shcanswered in a tone which she 
endeavoured to render as cold as possible, 
" Beally, M. de Montreville, I am surprised at 
all you have just told me :. but even, supposing 
that 1 was about to be married, I do not see 
how it could affect you. I should even imagine 
that it must be perfectly indifferent to you 
whether " 

" Oh ! you imagine that it cannot affect me, 
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Mademoiselle !" interrupted Frederick. '* Most 
certainly, I have no right— that is, it cannot 

matter to me ** 

"Why, then, do you put all these fiuestions 
to me, my lord ?'* asked Constance. 

**Why? Ah! Constance— you are going to 
be married; and you love this Colonel per- 
haps r 

"And if I did love him>or any one else, 
would that affect yon also?" 

Constance was determined to pnsh him to 
extremities, and to compel him to arow hia 
sentiments. Frederick could not contain him- 
self—his heart would no longer presenre the 
secret. 

" Ye%" said he, "I love you— I adore you — 
and I shall die if you espouse another !'' 

" Ha loves me' I " murmured Constance. 
"Well— it is fortunate that I have at length 
succeeded in wresting the secret from yon I I 
thought you would never divulge it," — and 
the beautiful girl extended her hand to her 
lover, who fell upon his knees, and covered it 
with kisses ; while Constance said to him ten- 
derly, " Ah I Frederick, I love you in return, 
and shall never love any one else. Why did 
you not make this avowal sooner— an avowal 
that has rendered me so happy, and for which 
I have been so long waiting ? My uncle loves 
me, and would not force my inclinations in 
this respect. If it be true that ho has formed 
any project of marriage for md— although I 
have never as yet heard him speak a syllable 
about it — I shall desire him to renounce it at 
once, as I will espouse none but you. You 
possess my heart, and von shall have my hand. 
I feel confident be will not refuse my request. 
He loves you also, Frederick ; and who could 
help liking you ? Ton are wrong to conceal 
your sorrows from me— you should make me 
your confidant. For a long time I have read 
a portion of your heart : ought you not also t& 
read somewhat of mine ?" 

Frederick made no answer otherwise than 
by promises of love : his head was turned — the 
avowal of Constance's love had troubled his 
bsain — ^and it was only with a considerable 
degree of difficulty that Mademoiselle de Val- 
mont succeeded in calming him. They walked 
out on the terrace in the spacious garden ; and 
there Frederick, overcome by the rapture of 
his emotions, knelt at her feet and implored 
her to receive the homage of his heart. She 
blushed and murmured an affirmative. They 
did not separate tUl he had again heard her 

Erotest 'she would never espouse any other but 
im; and then he issued from the General's 
mansion in a far different state of mind than 
when he entered it. The certainty that he 
was beloved by Constance had in one moment 
changed all his resolutions ; and in the fervour 
of his joy. Sister Anne was entirely forgotten. 
He did not even remember his remorse. Like 
those invalids, who, in the height of their 
feifer, no longer experience the slightest pain, 
Frederick exclaimed every moment, ^''Dnbourg 
was quite right — I love Constance— I adore 
her ! I will henceforth love her alone I" 

Two days after this declaration, the Count 
de Montreville, who was now perfectly well 
convinced that his son no longer dreamt of 



leaving Constance, departed in his travelling- 
carriage for Dauphiny, accompanied by one 
domestic only, besides the postilions. 



We win now return to Sister Anne^ whom 
we left anxiouslv expecting Frederick's return, 
and whom we shall find still awaiting the ar- 
rival of him who came not I But the trees 
had lost their green foliage— the fields no 
longer offered to the eye the emerald aspect 
of verdure — ^the grass was dead in the valley^* 
the willows were leafless upon thk banks of the 
river. The feet of the village peasant now 
trod upon those leaves which a few weeks pre- 
viously had shaded his head and embellished 
his garden. He trampled upon the gaudy 
vesture of summer, which the approach of the. 
wintry season blighted and destoyed : and 
thus does everything succumb to the principles 
of decomposition and regeneration. Other 
foliage will succeed that which has just fallen ; 
and the man who treads it under foot will also 
return f o dust, whence will spring up thousands 
of other animate beings. He fancies himself 
important, because his own race is longer than 
the existence of the green leaves : but when 
centuries shall have dispersed his ashes, what 
will he have left behind him more than those 
very leaves which the wind scatters on every 
side. 

The autumnal season inclines the mind to 
melanchoTy, and encourages reverios, e6ntem- 
plative moods, and abstractions — not in the 
breast of the citizen whom the cares of com- 
merce or of wealth retain in the vortex of the 
busy world — ^but in that of the inhabitant of 
the country who has leisure each day to con- 
template the change which takes place hi 
nature. He canno^ without emotion, beholcf 
the woods, whose trees, black and impoverished, 
wear mourning for th6 death of spring. Be- 
neath their shady canopy he had reposed in 
the heat of the summer's day ; and now he 
perceives nothing save dried and withered 
branches. The forest, deprived of its thick 
foliage, is less sombre than in July, and the 
rays of the sun penetrate with ease Into its 
deepest recesses. But that light so far from 
embellishing it, robs it of its prindpat charm; 
and we regret the long vistas and the silent 
avenues in which it is so delightful to ramble 
in the society of thoie we love? 

Poor Sister Anne, however, only noticed the 
change of the season, because it made her the 
more fully appreciate the length of time that 
Frederick haa been awa^f. She could no 
longer count the days ot his absence— they 
were now too numerous. Stilt hope had not 
entirely abandoned her heart— she was not 
able to bring her mind to believe that her 
lover had quitted her for ever ; and it waff 
only when she reflected that Frederick might 
be dead that the blackest despair' seised ikpon 
her soul. When that idea obtained any degree 
of stability in her imagination, lifb no longer 
seemed tolerable to her. Could she continue 
to exist in this world without the hope of 
meeting Fredorick once again? Often— oh f 
often was she anxious to bid o^en to the sor- 
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TOWS of existence ; bat she was in the way to 
become a mother, and that thought chained 
her to life. Something told her that she most 
lire for her child ! 

For a long time the poor orphan had not 
been to the village. An old shepherd, who 

Sassed throngh the wood everj morning, was 
1 the habit of depositing at the foot of a tree 
the brown bread necessary for the inmates of 
their cabin; and in exchange he invariablT 
fonnd a lar^e jag foil of miflc. That bread, 
together with milk and eggs, composed the 
only food of Sister Anne and Dame Margaret 
in the cold season. As soon as the aomb 
orphan had finished her meal, and snpplied 
her guardian with all she required, she drove 
her goats to the hill, and seated herself at the 
foot of the oak-tree. In spite of the cold, 
which now be^an to bo very severe, the poor 
girl did not omit visiting that spot one single 
day. Clad in an old woollen cloak, she braved 
the rigour of the season, and enveloped her- 
self in the garment which scarcely protected 
her against the glacial ehill ; and her goats, 
finding nothing to nibble upon the summit of 
the hul, crouched down at her feet. Alas ! 
poor orpbau — her leatures, pinched by cold 
and changed by snfiering, presented but too 
faithful a picture of poverty and grief ! 

Often and often had the snow, falling in 
large flakes, formed upon her a complete 
cloak of dazzling whiteness, scarcely permit- 
ting any part of the young girl's person to be 
seen. The trav||)ler, as he had passed over 
the hill, saw onl^the head of the poor mute, 
who kept her eyes constantly bent upon the 
road leading to Grenoble. But reckless of the 
cold, she did not perceive that her teeth chat- 
tered, that her frame was stiff, and that her 
whole body shivered from head to foot : she 
did not feel the inclemency of the weather — a 
single sentiment absorbed her attention, and 
the acuteness of her sorrow deadened all phy- 
sical suffering. When the shades of night 
precluded the possibility of watching the road 
any longer, she rose — ^looked around her — ^and 
seemed astonished that she was enveloped in 
snow. She shook her cloak, caressed her 
goats, and returned gently down the hill. She 
repaired to the hut, conversed a little with 
Dame Margaret, and then threw herself upon 
her solitary couch. No longer was that couch 
the scene of blissful repose or of a sweet 
dream : for a long time she had not slept, and 
her visions had been gloomy. The counte- 
nance of her lover was constantly present to 
her im agnation ! If she could only have 
communicated her sorrows to a friend, she 
would have felt relief. She would have called 
to Frederick, had she possessed the faculty of 
speech: and she fancied that the accents of 
her voice would have reached his ears. Poor 
girl I heaven had deprived her of that precious 
oirgan. Tears were her portion — ever tears I 
Tears were all that remained to her ! 

From day to day Sister Anne perceived that 
her old guardian's health was rapidly failing. 
For a long time Dame Margaret had not left 
the hut ; and now she could with difficulty 
walk from her bed to her chair, and from her 
chair back to her bed* Dame Margaret was 



seventy-three years of age : her youth had 
been active and laborious—her old age was 
tranquil. Exempt from all maladies, she did 
not suffer physical pain : old age alone dimi- 
nished her energies and prostrated her capa- 
cities. She was dying away like a Ump, hav- 
ing cast a gentle light around : she had not 
glittered brightly — but she had been useful in 
her humble sphere — and that was preferable. 

The instant appointed by nature was draw- 
ing near, and Margaret was not destined to 
behold another spring. Sister Anne redoubled 
her attention to her old friend : And now the 
affectionate girl, observing that Margaret's in- 
tellects were nearly gone, gave up her diurnal 
watchings upon the mountain, in order to be 
constantly with her. This was the greatest sa- 
crifice she could possibly make : and the excel- 
lent Margaret, touched by her devotion, smiled ^ 
upon her adopted child, and called her by he^ 
name. That was all her tottering reason could 
remember or accomplish ! But one morning, 
when Sister Anne, according to cnstom, has- 
tened to Margaret's bed-side to see how she 
had passed the night, the old woman did not 
answer — ^nor did she stretch forth her trem- 
bling hand to receive the poor girl. Her eyes 
were closed — never again to open ! Sister 
Anne, alarmed at this silence and immuta- 
bility, seized the hand of her adopted mother: 
but it was cold and hianimate. Vainly did 
she endeavour to warm it in her own : she im- 
pressed a kiss upon the brow of Margaret— 
and no smile was her recompense. The young 
girl femained stupefied by the side of the bed 
in which the departed one lay. She contem- 
plated the venerable features of her who had 
taken care of her infancy — of her ordy fritndy 
who was now also snatched from her! Mar- 
garet seemed to sleep : the serenity of her 
countenance bore witness to the tranquillity of 
her mind in the hour of dissolution. Sister 
Anne, standing by the side of the bed, and 
leaning over the corpse^ could not tear herself 
away from that scene of death. Her grief 
was calm — ^but it was not the less profound : 
her eyes had no tears — but their expression 
was only the more heartrending. 

Sister Anne passed a portion of the day by 
the side of the inanimate remains of the de- 
parted Margaret ; and it was only with con- 
siderable reluctance she tore herself away. 
She however knew that it was necessary to 
render the supreme duties to the corpse, and 
to conduct it to its last home: but she was 
alone, without succour, and without advice. 
She was therefore compelled to repair to the 
village to seek counsel and assistance. She 
hastened from the hut, traversed the wood, and 
gained the valley of Vizille. As she walked 
along, she bowed, as was her custom, to those 
peasant-girls whom she encountered in her way, 
and whom she knew ; but to her surprise they 
turned away their heads, or cast upon her a 
look of contempt. Instead of stopping, as they 
had been wont, to say a kind word to Sister 
Anne, they seemed anxious to avoid any inter- 
course with her. The young men of Vizille 
glanced upon her, smiled amongst themselves, 
and pointed to her with their fingers : but upon 
the countenances of all did she look in vain 



for that STmpathy and condoling expression 
which she naa been nsed to encounter. 

^ What is the cause of this change ?" thought 
the poor orphan within herself. " Everj one 
seems to avoid me ! Is it because I am more 
nnhappj than eyer— because I have now lost 
my adopted mother — and because Frederick 
has abandoned me?" 

She did not know that thoSe indications of 
her love — which the world calls weakness, but 
of which she was proud — ^were in the eyes of 
the peasants a proof of shame. In the village 
the inhabitants are more severe than in the 
city : innocence is there esteemed more highly 
—because it is often the only treasure the poor 
peasants possess. The people of Vizille were 
particularly strict in thu respect; and a girl, 
who had been guil^ of a fault, became the ob- 
ject of univenal contempt, as long as her 
seducer did not repair the evil in the face of 
heaven. They would have perhaps done well 
to have shown a little more pity to the poor 
mute, who, living in the depths of a wood, was 
ignorant of the usages of the world, and knew 
not that obedience to the dictates of the heart 
frequently constitutes a crime. But those 
peasants did not reason on the subject ; they 
behaved as they were accustomed to do — and 
often this mode of conduct is purely mecha- 
nicaL Thev had manifested a great deal of 
interest in the welfare of Sister Anne, as long 
as she was as innoeent as she was unfortunate: 
bat now that she bore the proof of her weak- 
ness, they repulsed her from their doors without 
first ascertaining if she were not more unhappy 
than ever. ^ 

The young mute entered the village, without 
being able to comprehend the behaviour of the 
inhabitants. She was at a loss to imagine 
wherefore the girls avoided her presence and 
deigned not to reply to her questions ; and she 
was alarmed when she perceived their parents 
look at her with severity and contempt. She 
knocked at the door of a little cottage, the in- 
mates of which were friends of the deceased 
Mai^aret: but the woman, who opened the 
door, made a motion expressive of suzprise, 
and turned her away from the threshold. Sister 
Anne made signs to explain the motives of her 
visit, and the loss she had experienced : the 
woman of the house gave no reply — and Sister 
Anne was repulsed rudely into the street, where 
several of the inhabitants were assembled. 

<* How dare yon present yourself at Vizille 
in this state ?" said an old man to Sister Anne : 
*' how could you venture amongst us, and 
attempt to penetrate into our houses. Yon 
cany about with you the proofs of your shame, 
which vou oupht to have concealed in yonder 
wood, but which you come to display to our 
wives and daughters. Is it that they may 
admire your fine conduct ? is it that they may 
profit by so excellent a lesson? Depart, 
daughter of Clotilda I yon ought to die with 
shame! Betum to the hut — fiy with your 
seducer — and do not come here, amongst our 
wives and daughters V* 

Sister Anne did not comprehend how she 
could be guilty for having loved. She gazed 
upon the inhabitants of uie village with sur- 
prise—the raised her suppliant hands towards 



them—she endeavoured to make them under- 
stand that she was asking nothing for herself : 
but the peasants would not comprehend her 
signs : they repulsed her, and retreated to their 
houses. A few accompanied her to the out- 
skirts of the village, and only left her when 
they had enjoined her not to return amongst 
them. The poor girl was sufibcated with her 
tears. To be treated thus, because she had 
loved Frederick I This was the sentiment 
which however supported her courage : it was 
for him that she was martyrized with these 
humiliations ; and she would support a thou- 
sand more rather than not possess his love. She 
regained her hut with tears in her eyes. It was 
night; — the most profound silence reigned 
throughout the wood, and in the solitaiy dwell- 
ing which was left to her. She was now alone 
upon the wide face of the earth 1 Inaccessible, 
however, to vain alarms and to those super- 
stitious fears which even great minds experi- 
ence by tiie bedside of death. Sister Anne drew 
near the couch on which the corpse reposed ; 
and throwing herself npon her knees, she 
I stretched out her arms to her inanimate friend, 
{ and seemed to say, ^ Oh I you would not have 
repulsed me, my more than mother, even had 
I presented myself as a guilty thing before 
you ! You would have had pity upon me ; but 
your extreme age and your enfeebled sieht did 
not permit you to notice my situation. Never- 
theless — you would have pardoned me; and 
those strangers drove me from them I" 

Is it by driving the guilty to despair that we 
open the gates of repentance? No, no: so- 
ciety is wrong in .this respect 1 Sister Anne 
passed the whole night by the side of Margaret's 
death-bed. She prayed for the deceased from 
the bottom of her soul — ^she besought her to 
look down upon and protect her still — and 
during the whole night, the image of Frede- 
rick (tid not once intrude upon her pious occu- 
pation. 

On the following morning, at day-break. 
Sister Anne went into the wood to await the 
arrival of the old shepherd who exchanged his 
bread for her milk. He did not keep her at 
her post long before he made his appearance. 
He was a man of about sixty years of age, 
still strong and robust, who had passed the 
greater portion of his life in the forests ; and, 
like Sister Anne, he was a stranger to all that 
took place in the village, which seemed a 
world to the inhabitant of a wood. The young 
girl took him by the hand, and made a sign to 
unplore him to follow her into the cottage 
—a tacit request, which the old shepherd im- 
mediately obeyed. She led the man to the 
bed upon which the corpse lay : but he merely 
shook his head without appeariog to be at all 
affected b^ the sight The habits of a wild 
kind of life render us indifferent to the misfor- 
tunes of others. Sister Anne, however, made 
certain siens to him which it was impossible 
to misunderstand ; and the old shepherd con- 
sented to perform the service which she re- 
quired of him. The young mute now con- 
ducted him into the garden, and pointed to the 
fig-tree beneath which old Margaret had been 
accustomed to seat herself : it was there that 
her adopted mother had intimated her wish to 
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be interred. The olid shepherd soon hollowed 
the humble gniTe — the remains of the excel- 
lent female were deposited in it^the earth 
was thrown in once more — and Sister Anne 
placed a cross npon the spot I That was the 
only monument which she had it in her power 
to provide for the memory of the deceased : 
she however watered it plentifully with her 
tears. How man^ magnificent mausoleums are 
there upon which no t«ar has over been 
shed! 

The shepherd departed— Sister Anne was 
again alone — alone, and for ever ! She then 
felt more than she bad yet done, the great loss 
she had sustained. Margaret, in her life-time, 
spoke but little, ioA she had lately slumbered 
incessantly in her vm-chair. But she had 
been there; and then the poor orphan no 
longer felt herself abandoned by the whole 
world. One being now could alone console 
her : but he did not return — and each day 
destroyed the little hope which still sustained 
her sinking courage. Sister Anne could not 
have borne up agiunst such a complication of 
ills, had she not felt heiiven would soon give 
her something to soothe her pangs. Her 
bosom contained a being the birth of which 
was anxiously looked forward as a source of 
consolation. And for that being how deeply 
she had suffered I She was despised and 
shunned by all her acquaintances — she could 
find in the village neither succour nor 
sympathy: but the being, for which she 
suffered all this, would cause her to forget her 
sorrows ! Is it not just that we shomd find 
some indemnity for our sufferings even in their 
yery source? 

Days passed, and the lapse of time seemed 
to have changed intp a grateful reminiscence 
that acute grief which Sister Anne experienced 
for the loss of Dame Margaret. But that same 
Time, which can calm the regrets of friendship, 
does not soften the pangs of love. The image 
of Frederick was now more than ever present 
to the memory of the poor dumb girl : for she 
had nothing to abstract her attention from iAuM 
one object of her thoughts. She had not a 
friend to console her ; and when the palpita- 
tions of her bosom reminded her that she 
would shortly be a mother, was it not natural 
that she should desire the presence of the 
father of her child. 

While Frederick was with Sister Anne, he 
had fequently spoken to her of Paris— the city 
of his birth. In the course of those days 
when they were both seated together upon the 
banks of the river, he often gave his mistress a 
glowing description of the great city, painted 
the pleasures of the migh^ Babylon in vivid 
colours, and depicted the enjoyments of the 
capital in all their charming hues to her imagi- 
nation. The poor girl did not always under- 
stand what he said to her : but she listened 
with the most profound attention, demonstra- 
ting her astonishment by the most singular 
signs, and expressing her wonder in a thousand 
strange but endearing ways. This occupation 
had amused Frederick at those periods when 
he was somewhat weary of always talking 
about his love. There are some people who 
doubt the existence of such weariness; but 



they forget that whatsoever perpetually engages 
our attention soon loses all its value. Every 
word uttered by Frederick at the time re- 
mained deeply impressed upon the memory of 
Sister Anne ; and each day did she now tnink 
more seriously upon aU he had told her. 

** He is doubtless in that great city of Paris, 
of which he spoke to me so often, and where 
Ub was bom," thought Sister Anne. '^ Perhaps 
his father prevents him from returning to see 
me ? But if I could only rejoin him—- if I could 
but throw myself into his arms — Oh! I am 
very certain he would be pleased to see me I 
And then he might keep me constantly with 
him — I should never leave him again — ^and I 
should be so happy! But how shi^I find out 
this Paris ?" 

Every day the desire to go and look for her 
lover became more settled in the mind of the 
affectionate girl : — she could not persuade her- 
self that Frederick had forgotten her, and 
imagined that if he did not return to her arms, 
it was because he was forcibly kept away from 
her I Since the death of Dame Margaret, 
Sister Anne had nothing to keep her in the 
wood. In the state in whieh she found her- 
self deprived of an organ so necessary, her 
hut doubtless appeared preferable to the 
dangers, the fatigues, and the difficulties 
which would beset her during the journey she 
was so anxious to undertake: but a woman, 
who. loves sincerely, knows neither dangers 
nor difficulties; she braves everything, sus- 
tained by the hope of once more beholding 
the object of her tenderness. Thus was it 
that Sister Anne, although a stranger on the 
face of the earth— unable to make known her 
wants or her wishes — and bearing in her bosom 
the fruit ol her love, determined upon quitting 
the only asylum she possessed, and sallying 
forth in quest of Frederick. She resolved to 
dare all perils, support every species of misery^ 
and endure privations of iH kinds ; and even 
though she should expend whole years in the 
seardi, it would seem to her that every step 
she took was bringing her nearer to him 
she set out to find! 

Her resolution being once taken, she only 
thought of the means of putting her plan into 
execution ; at the same time she did not choose 
to leave her cabin and Margaret's grave without 
a protector. It was again to the old shepherd 
that she addressed herself; and one morning 
she conducted him iut9 her hut, pointed to a 
little parcel which contained her clothes and 
which she slung over her back, in order to in- 
timate to him that she was about to commence 
a journey, and then made him sit down in the 
old arm-chair. Her signs seemed to say to 
him — "Stay here; this cottage is now yonr*s. 
I only recommend to your care the fig-tree 
which overshadows tiie grave of my adopted 
mother, and these poor animals which have so 
long been my companions and the means of 
my subsistence." 

The old shepherd understood all Sister Anne 
communicated to him by his signs ; and, though 
the hut was in his eyes a palace— and though 
he now found himself, by Sister Anne's gift, 
much richer than he ever yet had been— he 
stiU endeavoured to turn the young girl from a 



project which appeared to him senseleas in the 
extreme. 

« Whither will yoo go, poor child ?* cried the 
good old man. ^Yoa leave roar cottage in 
the state in which 70a are? In two months 
perhaps yon will he a mother—- and yon set oat 
on a long joamey I Who will attend to yonr 
wants— yon, who cannot ask for what yon 
need? Who will receive you — ^who wiU aid 
yon ? How will von inquire year way ? Con- 
sider—yon are abont to take a bold step! At 
least reflect a little longer!" 

Sister Anne was decided; and nothing conld 
shake her resolution. 8he made a sign to 
express her firmness, and to show that all re- 
monstrance was useless : then raising; her eyes 
to heayen, she seemed to ad^ " Goa wiU pro- 
tect me ! he will have mercy upom me !'* 

The old shepherd would stiU have retained 
the poor orphan. 

** And money,** said he, " my dear child — 
hare you any money? because rou cannot 
travel a hundred yards without it. I know 
thaty although I hare iired but little elsewhere 
than in woods myself. I have no money to 
give you — and ret you might sell your cottage 
and all that is In it for something !*' 

Sister Anne smiled, and drew from her 
bosom a Httle bag of brown cloth, whence she 
extracted four nieces of gold, and showed them 
to the shepherd : they were Dame Margaret's 
treasure! Some time before her death, the 

Soor old woman had. desired her adopted 
auffhter to search a particular place beneath 
her bed, in a comer of the hut. Sister Anne 
did as she was ordered, and discovered the 
Httle bae, rolled up and tied carefuHy with a 
piece ofstring. 

*<Take thi^, my dear child," Marnret had 
said ; '^ it is for you. Those four gold coins are 
the fruits of my earnings and of my labours. It 
was for you that I hoarded money, to enable 

fou to purchase a more numerous flock when 
am gone to another world." 

At the aspect of the four pieces of gold, the 
old shepherd was overwhelmed with astonish- 
ment : for he himself also imagmed that such 
a sum was sufficient to carry Sister Anne all 
over the earth. 

** Go then, my dear child," said the old man, 
^'and I will take care of your hut for you. 
But whenever yon return, I shall surrender it 
into your hands.* 

Sister Anne smiled Ifiuntly upon the worthy 
shepherd; and casting; a last look upon her 
cottage, sallied forthwith her bundle of clothes 
in her hand. 

As she traversed the garden, she dropped a 
tear upon the grave of Margaret. Her goats 
gathered round her, and seemed to wait for 
to lead them, according to custom, to the 
mountain. Sister Anne caressed them amidst 
her sobs : they had lately been her only com- 
panions, and a secret voice seemed to whisper 
to her, ** Ton will never see them more!" 

As she passed through the wood, what remi- 
niscences crowded upon her mind t There was 
the place in which she and Frederick had so 
often sat ; a little farther on was the stream on 
whose bank they had seen each other for the 
first time, and where he had declared his love ! 



Those scenes appeared to be still animated by 
his presence; and it was with considerable 
difficulty the poor girl tore herself away. But 
in order to support her courage, she thought 
within herself, ^ I am going to find him ; and 
perhaps we shall return together!" 

She hastened to the hill, and prostrated her- 
self at the foot of the tree beneath the shade 
of which her mother, Clotilda, had breathed 
her last ; and there she implored that sainted 
parent to look down firom heaven above, to 
protect and guide her safely on her joumer I 
She then descended the hill, and gained the 
road which led to Grenoble, and in which she 
would fain have discovered the imprint of her 
lover's footsteps. 



From early dawn the young mute was upon 
her journey. The weather was fine, but cold : 
the fields were deserted— the peasants walked 
through them with hasty steps — and the la- 
bourers were hurrying homeward to their little 
cottages, to seek the comforts of their fireside^ 
and warm themselves by the biasing logs 
which they brought from the forest. The 
sight of a cheerful fire enlivens the long winter 
evenings ; and the poor mendicant, who passes 
through the village, stops and looks with aa 
envious eye at that inviting flame which in 
seen through the windows of the huts, too 
happy if he himself can find a few bundles of 
straw whereon to stretch his weary limba 
during the long, cold night ! 

Sister Anne nad scarcely been fo«r honre os 
the road, and already was she astonished at 
the novelty of everything she saw ; for her ex* 
periences were hitherto limited to her hut, the 
wood, the village of Viaille, and the mountain. 
She now stopped with surprise before a forge^ 
a windmill, or a country-house, which seemed 
to her a castle. Everything was new to her. 
But how should she mrect her steps in that 
world which appeared so vast — how should she 
find Uie city she could not name— how should 
she even discover the road she was to take? 
Occasionally these thoughts depressed her 
spirits and diminished her courage ; she 
stopped, gazed sorrowfully arotmd her, thought 
of Frederick, and resumed her walk. Towards 
the middle of the day she sat down on the 
bank of a stream to rest herself and to drink 
of the water ; and she beheld a picture which 
brouffht tears into her eyes. A handsome boy 
was oriTing before him three or four cows and 
some goats : he had his little brother on his 
back and led his little sister by the hand, as he 
crossed the stream ; — and how kind he was to 
them! how cheerfully and encouragin^y he 
spoke! his voice was sc^ harmonious, it re- 
minded the poor mute of Frederick ! 

Wiping away her tears, she continued her 
route, and presently she halted in a little ham- 
let, knocked at a peasant's door, and was ad- 
mitted into the house by a voung woman who 
was surrounded by her children ; while an old 
crone maintained an excellent fire bv feeding 
it with the dried branches she had ooueeted in 
the adjacent woods. 

•* What do you want, my good woman ?" 
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aaked the jowag mother in a kind tone of 
Toice. 

Sister Anne contemplated the picture which 
was presented to her view, and conld not with- 
draw her eyes fit>m a little baby that was lying 
in the lap of its mother. An expression of joy 
irradiated the poor mute's conntenance ; and 
she seemed to uiink within herself at the mo- 
ment, that she also wonld soon become a 
mother, and that she wonld lavish her kindest 
cares npon the being whose birth she antici- 
pated with so mnch pleasure. 

" Tell ns what yon want," said the old wo- 
man, without moving away from the fire. 

"Look, mother, how pale she is, and how 
she seems to suffer T* exclaimed the young 
woman. " So yonng^about to have a strons 
claim npon vour sympathies — and thus to travel 
on foot, ana in the cold I But perhaps yon are 
on the way to rejoin your husband f'^ 

Sister Anne sighed ; and seeing that an an- 
swer was expected, she made signs to indicate 
her inabili^ to return one. 

*' O, mother, she is dumb !" exclaimed the 
young woman : " poor creature V 

''Dumb I" echoed the old crone: ''what, 
my dear, yon cannot speak? Oh ! how I pity 
you I Dumb I are you deaf also?" 

The gestures of Sister Anne showed that she 
possessed the fSsculty of hearing. 

"Ah! that is fortunate, indeed I" resumed 
the old woman, drawing near the young tra- 
veller, while the elder children regarded Sister 
Anne with curiosity — ^probably under the im- 
pression that a mute was something different 
uom other people. " It is by an accident, then, 
my dear, tnat yon are dumb? Was it the 
result of a long illness ? Perhaps it is not in- 
curable." 

" Mother," said the young woman, "let us 
first give this poor creature all that she wants 
to refresh herself: and we can question her 
afterwtfds." 

The peasants invited Sister Anne to seat 
herself beftvre the fire; one of the children 
took her bundle, while the old woman placed 
food npon the table and encouraged the poor 
orphan to eat and drink with the kindest ex- 
pressions of welcome and sympathy. Sister 
Anne, deeply affected by the attention that 
was paid her, demonstrated her gratitude by 
gestures so plaintive and tonching, that the 
mmates of the cottage shed tears. 

" It is not everywhere the same as at 
Vizille," thought Sister Anne. "Here, so far 
from driving me rudely away, they treat me 
kindly, and strive to console mv afflictions. 
The world is not so bad as I feared to find it I" 

This reception reassured the courage of the 
yonog girl, who could not however find signs 
sufficient to reply te all the questions of the 
old grandmother; the peasants* however be- 
lievM that she was on her way to her hus- 
band. 

"Are you going to join him at Qrenoble?" 
asked tiie old woman. 

Sister Anne made a sign to indicate an affir- 
mative; and the peasants congratulated her 
upon being so near the end of her journey. 
Having reited several hours bo&eath that hos- 
pitable ioo( Sister Anne resumed her walk; | 



but before she left the cottage, she took from 
her little bag one of her pieces of gold, and 
presented it to the young woman who had ad- 
mitted her into the dwelling where she had 
been so kindl v treated. 

"Keep it, keep it, my dear chUd," said the 
young mother; "we expected no reward for 
what we have been able to do for you. Ton 
are so much to be pitied, being deprived of 
the power of speecn, that yon ought to be 
lodged and fed ror nothing wherever you go. 
But unfortunately all the world do not think as 
we ; and you will meet with many a hard heart 
in your path through this life, x on are going 
to Ghrenoble:— your money will be necessary 
there, and no one will refuse it." 

Sister Anne testified her gratitude to the 
young woman as well as she was able. She 
embraced her tenderly — kissed the little baby 
— ^bade adien to the grandmother and the 
children— and resumed her joumnr» having 
been shown the direct road to Grenoble. But 
the poor young girl could not make very rapid 
progress. Her condition, the sedentary habits 
to which she had been accustomed, and the 
bundle of clothes which she carried, compelled 
her to stop often and rest by the wayside. She 
would then seat herself on a stone, a tree that 
had been felled, or on the bank of a stream, 
and wait till she sufficiently recovered to pursue 
her journey. From time to time, as she thus 
rested her weaiy limbs, other traveUers passed 
along the road. Those who were in carriages, 
did not glance towards her ; thev who were on 
horseback, deigned to fiing a look npon her; 
and those who, like herMl^ were on foot, 
stopped and addressed a few words to her. 
But as they received no reply, they pursued 
their way— one imagining that she was an idiot 
— another cursing her impertinence for not 
answering — and a third supposing that pride 
closed her mouth. Sister Anne gazed npon 
the travdUers with an air of astonishment, and 
cast down her eyes when any of them spoke 
rudely to her because she did not answer their 
questions. The result of all this was still the 
same— she found no friend, and proceeded on 
her journey alone! 

Towards the dose of the day. Sister Anne, 
who had not deviated from the road which 
had been pointed out to her by the hospitable 
peasants, arrived at Grenoble. The aspect of 
a large town produced a fresh surprise, which 
augmented every instant as she advanced in 
those streets where she saw individuals attired 
in a much more elegant manner than the in- 
habitants of Visille. Everything bewildered 
and embarassed her ; and she walked onwards 
with trembling steps. The larse houses, the 
fine shops, the constant bustle of people hast- 
ening to and fro, the noise of the vehicles, and 
the singular expression of countenance with 
which eveiT one gased upon her as she passed, 
»aU this increased her confusion. Poor girl! 
what would have been her sentiments were 
she in Paris instead of at Grenoble ? 

But it was night-time— <uid she felt the ne- 
cessity of seeking an asylum. Sister Anne 
did not dare knock at any door ; the houses 
appeared too handsome to receive a poor wan- 
derer snch as she was. For m long time she 
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loamed about those streets, with which she 



not acquainted, till she was oyercome with 
fotigne ; and then only did she make up her 
mind to knock at the door of a house near 
which she stood. The unfortunate cirl did not 
know what an inn was : she thought that by 
pajiDg for ererythiDg she had, she could obtain 
xerafle anywhere. 

We said that she at length resolved to 
knock at the door of a house. The gate was 
opened; and an old tailor, who acted as 
porter, inquired her business. The young girl 
looked at him in a sorrowful manner, and 
made signs to explain her wants; but the 
porter, without paying anj attention to her 
gestures, contented himself with repeatins the 
question. BeceiTing no reply, he rushed from 
his lodge, seised her by the arm, and pushed 
her rudely into the street, exclaiming, '' Oh I 
you will not say wha^ yon want I Well— in 
that case, yon cannot be admitted into these 
premises 1" And he banged the door in her face. 

This reception was nr firam encouraging; 
and large tears rolled down the cheeks of the 

Soor orphan, as she again roamed up and 
own the streets of Grenoble. But in a few 
moments she collected fresh courage, and 
hastened to knock at another door. There she 
was treated as a mendicant, and ordered to go 
about her business. She could support this 
harsh behayiour no longer ; yiolent sobs agi- 
tated her bosom, and nearly suffocated her; 
and she seated herself upon a stone at the 
comer of a large carriage-gate. In a few mo- 
ments the gate opened; and an old couple, 
enyeloped in costly cloaks and pelisses, issued 
^ffoia the house, preceded by a domestic bear- 
ding a lantern. As they passed by Sister Anne, 
they ordered her to quit the stone which be- 
longed to their mansion—calling her a mendi- 
cant — an idle wretch— and eyen by a worse 
name, and menacing her with a prison unless 
she obeyed them immediately. Sister Anne rose 
with difficulty from her cold seat, and dragged 
her weariness and her misery a little farther 
on ; while the old couple walked leisurely 
away in another direction, rejoicing at what 
they had done, and determined to complain of 
the audacity of beggars and poor people at 
the party to which they were going. 

The young girl, oyercome with fatigue^ and 
ignorant where to seek an asylum, yielded to 
tul the yiolence of her griefl The nianner in 
which she had been treated at Grenoble, gaye 
her but a sorrowful opinion of large towns; 
and yet she felt the necessity of pursuing her 
search after a lodging for the night. At length 
she perceiyed a house that was lighted with 
seyeral lamps — the great ^(ates were open — 
and many people were running backwaioii and 
forwards in the court-yard. She took one of 
her pieces of gold in her hand, and held it forth 
as she presented herself at the porter's lodge. 
This time she was not repulsed: it was an 
hotel in which she now found herself— and the 
sight of the gold coin ensured her a fayourable 
reception. 

When the landlady perceiyed that the poor 
^1 could not speak, sne thought it necessary 
to talk enough tot them both; and as she led 
Sister Anne mto a little roomi where there was 



an excellent bed, she commenced a long history 
of the admirable manner in which her house 
was kept, the beauty of its situation, and the 
moderation of her charges. From time to 
time she stopped to inquire whither her guest 
was going, whence she had come, and what she 
was : then, as if suddenly recollecting Sister 
Anne's inability to answer her, she exclaimed, 
*< But how stupid I am ! I keep asking you a 
thousand questions, and you cannot reply to • 
one of them I" 

She then continued her eulogium of her 
hotel, and wound up her discourse by exclaim- 
ing, '< What a dreadfol misfortune ! I do not 
understand your signs, my dear child— I can- 
not make out one of them ! But neyer mind 
—I will send you up some supper in a minnte Z 
Ah I if my nephew was here— he, who under- 
stands mathematics so well I Tour signs would 
soon be explained then ! But he has left me, 
poor boy, and is now engaged at the telegraph 
at Lyons I" • 

At length the landlady withdrew; and Sister 
Anne, after haying eaten a mouthful of food, 
resigned herself to that' repose o( which she 
sto<^ so deeply in need. Alas I let us hope 
that happy dreams for a short time at least, 
enabled her to foi^get the sad reality of her 
sorrows ! 

As she had heard the landlady declare *' that 
she was at the best hotel in Grenoble," she was 
now acquainted with the name of the town in 
which she found herself, and which she recol- 
lected to haye heard Frederick mention fre- 
quently. This circumstance determined her 
not to leaye Grenoble till she had ascertained, 
by some means or other, whether her loyer was 
still there ; and in the morning, haying sue* 
ceeded in making her hostess understand that 
she was desirous of passing another night at 
the hotel, she sallied forth to roam about the 
town, which to her appeared to be immense. 
As she walked through the streets, she looked 
up at eyery window, and examined eyeiy house 
with attention. If Frederick were to see her, 
she fancied that he would immediately call her 
or run after her. Sometimes she stopped, 
thinking that she perceiyed his figure amonsst 
the crowds which parsed her : but, alas I she 
fall soon discoyered her error I Thus did she 
spend the entire day, and only returned at night 
to the inn when the shades of darkness pre- 
cluded the possibility of continuing her search. 

"You haye been through our town,'* said 
the landlady to Sister Anne, " and haye no 
doubt found it yery beantifuL But it does not 
come up to Lyons in that respect : and Lyons 
itself is not half so fine as Paris.** 

At the Word Paris, the young trayeller made 
a sign expressiye of delight ; and squeezing 
the arm of.tiie hostess, appeared to intimate 
that it was to Paris she wished to proceed* 
But the landlady did not comprehend her. 

'* You are going to Lyons, I dare say," ob- 
seryed the hostess, after a momentary pause. 
**It is not yery far distant — about twelve good 
leagues, not more I Yon cannot however go 
very quick in your present state : but in three 
or four days at most you will be able to reach 
that city.'' 

Sister Anne sought bar chamber with a sor- 
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rovfal heart. How could she ever find ber 
way to Vaxiiy if she wore not ey^a ftble to indi' 
cate that it was %ex ^eetiaatioa ? This reflec* 
tion filled hor with despair ; bnt she had im« 
piored her sainted mother on high to gold e and 
protect her npon her jonmey; and she now 
prayed to that parent once more. Hope then 
shed a gleam npon her sonl :— without hope 
what would become of ^he nnfortnnate ? 

On the foUpving tnominff the young girl 
prepared to leave the inn. The landlady pre- 
sented her bill, which was totally uuintelUgible 
to Siater Anne : but she tendered a piece of 
goldy and little change was restored to her. 
The Inhabitants of towns require to be paid for 
every bo-w and eveiy curtsey that they make. 
The landk4y had been yeiy polite to Sister 
Anne ; aad ^erefore the orphan^'s bill was 
rather an exorbitant one. She inquired the 
road to Lyons ; apd behold her now again on 
her jonmeiy, with her bundle in her hand. Was 
it not however likely that she would lose her 
way during so long a walk, and amongst the 
bye-roads and the thickets of that monutainous 
part ? She confided ia Providence and put 
her trust in heaven I 

Sister Anne accomplished as great a distance 
as she was able during that diay. At night, 
being overcome with fatigue, she solicited an 
«sylum at a farm-house, and was allowed to 
sleep in the hay-loft. But as long as she was 
protected against the cold bUsts and sleet of 
the night, she did not grieve at being com- 
pelled 4o slumber upon straw ; and the weari- 
ness of her frame soon wooed the presence of 
sleep. On the following morning, she was pre- 
sented with a breaktast of milk and brown 
bread ; and the inmetes of the farm refused all 
remaneratiou for the hospitality they had 
offered her. Thus no farther inroads were 
made upon her purse ; and she began to per- 
ceive the necessity of economizing her re- 
sources, as they were the only talismans she 
positessed to obtain an asylum where kindness 
would not afford one. But hospitality is now 
becoming a rare virtue I The most humane 
think that they do much for the poor traveller, 
when they suj^y him with a piece of breaa 
and occasional alms ; they seldom receive him 
beneath their roof. Gone are those times 
when men deemed themselves honoured by the 
apportunity of i^ording an asylum to the way- 
worn stranger, without inquiring his rank, his 
fortune, or his name, and of admitting him to 
share their repast, their seat by the fire, and 
their bed I Civilization introduces strange cus- 
toms together witlk its improvements. We 
have become proud, and wUl now share no- 
thing 1 But on the other hand, we have hun- 
dreds of friends who condescend to sit at our 
tables, drink our wines, and, when they leave 
our houses, tell a thousand scandalous tales 
concerning U4 » but this \$ done through excess 
of attachment, and on account of the dread 
that we mii^ harbour kinder friends than 
themselves. 

Towards the middle of the second day aftec 
her departure firom Grenoble, Sister Anne, lost 
in her reveries and meditations, did not per- 
ceive that she had strayed from the direct road 
whick had been pointed out to her ; ^d it was 



only when she felt the necessity of resting 
herself that she cast anxious looks aronnd, in 
search of some village, which, according to the 
information she hM received at the farm- 
house, ouffht not now to be far distant. The 
spot in which she found herself, was deserted 
and gloomv : not « bouse met her longing e;es. 
She ascenaed an eminence, and saw nothiug 
before her save an immense forest of fir-trees. 
On her left hand a vast torrent, encumbered 
with masses of ice, tolled into a deep ravine 
and lost itself in the thickets at the bottom ; 
on her right, hUls and barren rocks met her 
eyes— ^ut no habitation. The young girl began 
to be afraid that she had wandered from the 
direct path, and remained for som^ time un- 
decided what course t^ pursue. Qut >he roads 
appesrod too bad both on the right and left, to 
affiird her n hope tiiat she was near the one 
which led straigbt to Lyons : she was however 
unwilling to retrace her steps, and accordingly 
made up her mind to pursue the path which 
ran towards the forest. Having walHed for 
another half-hour, she found herself at the 
entrance of the vast congrei|s of fir-trees, which 
time hath not bent, and tlio branches of which, 
though denuded by the cold, seemed still to 
dare the rage of the elements and the fury of 
the storm. 

The forest was intersected by a fine road ;' 
and Sister Anne did not hesitate to follow it. 
She was allured by thq trace of horse's hoofs 
and wheels, to hope that this road would con- 
duct her to some neighbouring town, or to the 
viUsfle which had been mentioned to her ; and 
she aid not abandon herself to the excess of 
her fatigue^ but journeyed on in expectation of 
reaching an asylum before night-CaU. jSfot e 
soul met or passed her in that deserted road, 
which» bordered on either side by the foresti 
wore a gloomy and sombre appearance that 
communicated a portion of its own sadness to 
the mind of the traveller. The poor mutew 
whose eyes in vain sought the termination of 
that lone path, saw nothing but fir-trees ; and 
not a vestige of either village or habitation 
broke upon her sight. Her heart began to sink 
within her, and her courage to iaU, when the 
shades of night enveloped her in theijr gloom ; 
and at length her eyes were no longer able' to 
pierce the darkness around her. In a short 
time she was compelled |o yield to the fatigues 
which, oppressed her ; and» with teare in her 
eyeSk she felt that she could net advance 
anotner stei^ She waa therefore obliged to 
make up bar mind ta pass the night in the 
forest. It waa not feac which oppressed the 
heart of the young girl : she knew not what 
rebhecs weie— ijiero never had been any in 
her wofiid^ mog ai Visilto. But it isas ^he cold 
that aUcmed her^-rit was the neceasity of 
spending a whok night^ in her sitnation* with- 
out a roof to protect her head (cosn the winds 
and the sleet. But she had no cesouree : and 
having eaten some bread and nuts which she 
had purchased in thft last tawn she passed 
through, she enveloped herself as weU as she 
was Mt in her cloak — and» Isjiug her head 
upon her bundle of cktthes, anxiously awaited 
that sleep which her wearinesa did not £sil to 
send to her temporary relief 
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It was midnight when Sister Anne awoke : 
and the moon, which shone above her head 
and irradiated the road on the edge of which 
she was sleeping, fejU brightly npon the singular 
pictnre that met her eyes. Fonr men sor- 
ronnded her. They were all clad like the 
poorest wood-cntters : their garments consisted 
of old jackets, immense tronsers supported by 
leathern belt^ and large hats slonehing oyer 
their faces, which, when Sister Anne was en- 
abled to catch a glimpse of them, neither wore 
an expression of kindness nor humanity. 
Their hair, flowing in disorder over their 
shoulders, tiieir long beards, and their mous- 
taches, added to the ferocity of their appear- 
ance. Bach had a musket; and their belts 
were provided with hunting kniyes and pifftols. 

Two of these men were leaning over Sister 
Anne: and a third, with his lantern in his 
hand, was examining the features of the poor 
girl : while the fourth seemed to be listening to 
ascertain that the road was quiet. The sight 
of these indiyiduals thus occupied around her, 
filled the poor girl with an indescribable feel- 
ing of alarm ; and thoush entirely ignorant of 
the peril which menaced her, she experienced 
a dread for which she could not account, and 
dosed her eyes in order not to meet the terrible 
looks that were fixed npon her. 

''What the deuce have we found here?" 
said one of the robbers, who was leaning oyer 
Sister Anne. " I do not think it is worth while 
to waste our precious time in searching her 
clothes for the contents of her pocket." 

^ And why not ?" cried he who held the lan- 
tern. *' Any trifle she may have, will be more 
acceptable than nothing at all. She has a 
bundle of things under her head.'* 

" Some few clothes which can be of no use 
to us/' said another. *' Don't yon see she is a 
peasant- girl who works in the fields ?" 

'' Is she dead, or does she only sleep?" cried 
the first speaker. *' Push her a little, Leroux : 
or shall we pass the whole night in contem- 
plating her features ?" 

*' I think we have nothing better to do," said 
he who was called Leronx« ** The road is still 
quiet — is it not Jacques?" 

Jacques was the robber who kept watch : 
and when his comrade thus addressed him, he 
turned, approached the group which surrounded 
Sister Anne, and exclaimed, " Perdition I the 
night will again be a bad one t" 

''Not altogether," said Lenmx, who still 
continued to contemplate the poor girl's coun- 
tenance. " She is yery pretty I" 

It was at this moment that Sister Anne 
opened her eyes once more, and resolved upon 
imploring the pity of the individuals who sur- 
rounded her, and the meaning of whose obser- 
vations she had not understood, because she 
was nhaware of their proiession. 

"Look, Leroux!" cried he who held the 
lantern ; " she has awoke." 

" And beautiful eyes she has too," exclaimed 
Leroux. " I should like to know what she will 
say to us." 

Sister Anne gazed in a suppliant manner 
upon the robbers ; and, joining her hands to~ 
gether, seemed to implore their pity. 

"Oh I fear nothing!" cried Leroux: "we 



will not hurt you. But where do you come 
from? which way are you going? and why do 
you sleep in the forest?" 

Sister Anne, who took the robbers for wood- 
cutters, endeavoured to make fhem understand 
that she had wandered out of the direct road. 

^t "Why— this is a woman, and she will not 
speak I" ejteulated one of the thieyes. *« What 
can be the meaning of such a prodigy ? It it 
fbar that makes you dumb ? Speak !" 

Sister Anne rose, and made signs to intimate 
that she was deprived of the powers of utter- 
ance. 

"What kind of a woman is this?" said the 
robber who had last spoken, while Leroux ap- 
proached the lantern towards the young girrs 
countenance : and in a short time they ob- 
served that she would soon become a parent. 

"Leave the poor thinff alone," cried Jacques. 
" She is a deaf and dumb girl, and it would be 
a shame to do her any injury." 

" Deaf and dumb !" exclaimed Lefoux, whose 
eyes beamed with unnatural fire. "Why — 
this woman is a treasure ! She is very pretty 
— look at her eyes and her teeth I I should 
not be at all sorry to make her my wife." 

"Ton are not in earnest, Leroux?" said 
Jacques. 

" Never more so !" returned the robber thus 
addressed. "A deaf and dumb girl is the 
very thing to suit one in our profession!" 

Sister Anne, trembling and alarmed, did not 
altogether understand the conversation which 
took place between the robbers ; and fearfal, 
when she perceived their indecision, that they 
would not grant her the asylum of which she 
stood so deeply in need, as the cold had bo- 
numbed all her limb»— she took her treasure 
from her bosom, being well aware that money 
will frequently conquer a thousand difficulties. 
The poor girl presented a piece of gold to the 
robbers, in a suppliant manner, and with tears 
in her eyes. 

" Oh ! she has money about her !" exclaimed 
the villain who held the lantern ; " well — that 
is not so bad ; and now she offers us some of 
it The deuce! you may as well entrust us 
vrith it all, my dear !" 

As he uttered these words, he snatched the 
little purse from her hands, and the robbers 
began to examine its contents with the utmost 
avidity ; while the poor orphan remained 
horror-stricken upon the spot when her only 
resources were thus wrested from her. 

"Three pieces of sold !" cried Jacques ; and 
the countenances of the robbers expressed a 
ferocious joy. "It is more than we have seen 
for this last week." 

"I told you that the girl was worth some- 
thing in ono way or another," exclaimed 
Leroux. "Gome along, comrades! Let us 
cany the beauty to our retreat, and hasten to 
enjoy ourselves." 

As he uttered these words, the robber seized 
Sister Anne by the arm and dragged her into 
the middle of the forest. Jacques toq^ charge 
of the bundle — Pierre carried the lantern as 
before — and Frank, as the fourth bandit was 
called, brought up the rear. Sister Anne 
walked quietly in the midst of the banditti, not 
comprehending the horjrors of her situation, 
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And imAgixiiiiff that the foar men were leading 
her to their abode where she should meet their 
wives and children. Still the fierce connte< 
nances of those bidividnals, their abrapt and 
nnceremonioos manners, the weapons which 
they carried, and the singnlarity of their con* 
Tersation, inspired the poor girl with a terror 
of which she was not the mistress. Freqnentlj, 
in order to reassure her sinking courage, she 
cast a timid glance around, in the rain antici- 
pation of seeing sympathy and pity depicted 
upon their countenances ; but when she raised 
her eyes, she encountered those of Lerouz de- 
vouringly fixed upon her. The fjpatures of 
that man were not calculated to inspire the 
young prisoner with confidence ; his hair was 
grizzly and red^his eyes were of a light gre^, 
rolling perpetually with a strange Tiyacity m. 
their sockets— his mouth, which was inyariably 
curled with a savage smile, was surmounted 
by a thick mustachio of the same colour as his 
hair — and a large sear, extending from his 
nose to the bottom of his left ear, gave a ter- 
rible expression to his countenance. This 
man, wiui one of his arms passed round the 
body of the young mute, supported as he con- 
ducted her through the mazes of the forest — 
while the other banditti, by their air and dis- 
course, increased the terror of Sister Anne 
every moment. 

The robbers inhabited a cabin situate in the 
thickest part of the forest. During the day- 
time they passed for poor wood-cutters ; and 
their weapons were then concealed in a cave 
which they had hollowed beneath their dwell- 
ing. But at night, they armed themselves to 
the teeth, sallied forth upon the road, and at- 
tacked travellers, when they felt themselves to 
be sufficiently numerous. 

Sister Anne was surprised by the length of 
the way which led to their abode— and much 
more so at the thickness of the forest through 
which they were oblieed to pass.* After an 
hour's progress the robbers conducted her into 
a hollow, from the depth of which emanated a 
light that belonged to a cottaffe* The robbers 
whistled severid times ; ana a woman soon 
made her appearance at the door. The sight of 
a being of her own%ex for a moment reassured 
Sister Anne : but as soon as she espied the coun- 
tenance of her who stood upon the threshold of 
the door, she felt her heart sink within her. 
The aspect of the robbers' female companion 
was, indeed, far from calculated to inspire the 
poor orphan with either confidence or hope^ 
Sbe was of an elevated stature, and so thin 
that her bones seemed ready to start through 
lier skin— for flesh she had none. Her fea- 
tures, which were sharp and angular, wore an 
expression of such cold cruelty that an ob- 
server would have imagined she was actusJIy 
pasnonless. Her complexion was livid : a red 
kerchief was tied round her head ; and a few 
rags but ill concealed her miserable body. 

'*We are returned, Christine," cried the 
robbers, as they drew near to the cabin. <* We 
have captured a prize, and have brought you a 
companion with whom yon will not quarrel." 

At these words, Christine seized the lantern 
from the hands of the robber who carried it» 
and held the light to the face of Sister Anne. 



Having long and attentively examined the 
countenance of the orphan girl, she cried, in a 
hoarse tone of voice, "What is the meaning of 
thisfireak? Who is she?" 

'*A woman," answered Jacques, ''as you 
might very well perceive, if you used your 
eyes.: and a rare kind of woman she is too. 
She is deaf and dumb !" 

" Deaf and dumb 1" exclaimed Christine : 
*' a fine treasure, indeed I What do you in- 
tend to do with her ?" 

** That is no business of your's," returned 
Leroux, in a tone of voice so rough that it 
awoke the echoes in the forest. ''I have 
brought this woman here to be my own com- 
panion — ^mistress— or wife, whichever you like 
best ; she ijleases me, and that is sufficient. 
Don't take it into your head to ill-treat her, or 
I will hang you up to the highest tree." 

Christine did not appear to be alarmed by 
this threat. She continued to look upon Sister 
Anne with a sinister expression on her hideous 
countenance : and perceiving her situation, an 
ironical smile curled her withered lips, as she 
murmured between her teeth, "Yon are at 
least sure to be a &ther soon." 

A blow, which caused the female companion 
of the robbers to reel back several pacc^ was 
the only answer made by Leroux to this obser* < 
vation : but in a moment the horrible woman 
rushed on her assailant, and was about to 
take dire vengeance upon him for his brutal 
conduct, when Pierre threw himself between 
them, crying, "Now then, that's enough of 
useless and dangerous play ! We must not 
let the new-comer see that disorder reigns 
amongst us. Hasten, Christine, and prepare 
the supper ; we are as hungry as wolves." 

During this altercation betweeit the robbers 
and their female companion, the unfortunate 
mute experienced a sentiment of horror — a 
feeling of apprdiension and alarm, to which 
she had till then been a total stranjp^er. The 
sight of that woman, the discourse of the men, 
whose ferocity was 'no longer concealed from 
her — ^the aspect of that frightful retreat in the 
depths of the forest— all united to inspire her 
with an idea of the dangers that surrounded 
her. But what could she do ? — ^what must be- 
come of her. She would have given worlds to 
be afar from that den, even though the cold of 
the night air were to be her portion. But 
escape seemed for the moment impossible. 
The men did not restore her treasure to her : 
they had even possessed themselves of her 
bundle. Had they forgotten to return her 
property? She could scarcely indulge the 
nope ; and every moment her terror was aug- 
mented by some fresh cause of alarm. Her 
whole frame trembled— her teeth chattered— 
and her knees shook beneath her. 

" See," said Leroux, supporting her into the 
cabin,*-" see what the old wretch of a Christine 
has done I She has frightened my little beauty 
to death. Let ns put her close to the fire, and 
she will be warm.' 

The robbers entered the hut, which was 
divided into two compartments. The first was 
the room in which the inhabitants of that 
dreadful den were accustomed to live ; and in 
one YX)nier were, the bundles o( straw open 
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Which they reposed. A large fire, burning in 
the grate, threw oot a great heat into this 
room, which was the larger and the better of 
the two. The ot^w w»^ ^ gmall chamber 
witnoat a fire-placei. bvt 4rith a window lookins 

slept, and that prot^;^^ ani lieftps of wood 

.«H K?- iT Aft** entered that aWe, dirty, 
L^Jl*i?®".^ ^ifli 8moke,-wheli she ob- 
7^A^r ^«i^ in the cbmer, th* sMm iuB- 

v^ich -^ ^^ ^^^^' '^^^ ^^^ imiiietfte fire 
^|-^. wad tittnilhg ifi the grate, and k front of 
Q^ ^ii werd fittng laree j>ieees of HkM to roast 

«■ the sapbet bf the robbers, — sne lost ftll 
power of iiirriiijl another step ; tod Leroiit 
was obliged tb tnxkf het before the fire, crying, 
" She will Iboti . i^oter ! j:iet nn wfttm her 
thorooghly : HaA topped i^ill help to tevire 
her." 

"Fool! #6ii H>eak 14 if tU ^&M ftddeN 
stand yon, ^xtuaimed.Jteques. 

<'I certaiHl^ lbt|t^tfi!i«) was dOLf ftfid ll^ibb,'^ 
answered t«t^r6&ilt : ** it t^e same time I was 
not addre8sltitt.ih^6ir to be^." 
' " And ho#lb>oii knowlbl^ U dieilf ftnd 
dumb, JltcdtUML?^ a^ttaaM FnmiL . «< She 
may feign lb w to. rerhi^ifi khe is only 
dnmb 1" I 

<*In ^at balls sht voiiid tiare lost herj 
tongne by bftHujji U eiit oK" said Leronx : ' 
*' bat not a \ijBLorm of it blu been cat ofif. ' 
Therefore as ftttb ctnBot speak, it must be be- | 
canse she id QiHkF. ITon do not nhderstand ; 
all this, comhtdtd: but I, who have travelled, ' 
am not so ighoHint ifa jok — and I know that ' 
deaf and dwk^ tifeojH)^ are only dnmb becaose j 
they have not eeen mble to bear sounds, to ! 
learn to nttisr )»em. Besides, i yon look at i 
that girl— yoi Will seb that she tloes not hear .' 
a word we are ^yin^." { 

From the j^'otiient she ^ad Mt tbot ift the ! 
hut, Sister $Slaxt, ovensome with terror, snffer- 
ing, and fa^gti^ ftpp6kr<fed insensible to all thai 
was passtnj^ i^hottbd )ier. She however, over- ; 
heard th^ cdiivtrsa'tidn of the four robbers ; 
and wheh sbb 9^dersji;ood that they supposed 
her to be deai tt weu its dumb, a secret pre- , 
sentimeid; ij)s|)Si^ bet ^ith thft leeolution not 
to correct thtajr ehior. l^he w^ knew tlwt if I 
they conl^ued ^ hoMl the same opinion, th^ ! 
would tsft wiihotat rtoerre in her i^resence ; 
and she &iglft W9 gather fi^oiin mar toroj^e^ i 
and desii^ Wi ^dea of what she had to hope or | 
to fear, and whether she should be enabled to 
effect he^ escape. This detenkiittation strength- 
ened her totifetinj^ courage ; and Bh^ enaea- 
vonred t6 cOncm 'ikt emotioitt t^^^^^^cL by 
the conversation) iX Vhe robbers. 

The bHgands laid .aside thtSr amiB, and 
while they waited utr^ Wrapper was served up, 
they discoursed upon tiKeir ezplotts. The poor 
girl discovered withhorrcA: that Ae was in the 
midst of ruffians capable of eveiy critne. But 
it was in the excess of her despair that she 
gathered courage ; and being now acquainted 
with the immensity of the penrite which sur- 
rounded her, she was well aware it was only by 
Btratageitn and address that she could hope to 
avert them. If death menaced her alone, the 
would not have feared it : but she was anx- 



ious to preserve the existence of the inno- 
cent being she bore in her bosom. Maternal 
love has engendered acts of heroism ; and it 
was this sublime sentiment which sustained 
Sister Anne, and enabled her to support the 
terrors of her situation. 

Christine prepared a table in the middle of 
the room, and covered it with dishes, glasses, 
and bottles. The robbers seated themselves 
around it, .and gave themselves up to brutal 
revelry as they ate their meaL Sister Anne 
remained seated.before the fire. Leroux placed 
upon the table near her some bread, meat, and 
wine; she thanked him with a gesture, and 
endeavoured to partake of a small portion, 
t& order to recover strength and conceal her 
alarm. 

** I will wager," said Leroux to his compa- 
nions, as he pointed to Sister Anne, 'Hhat she 
is as docile as a lamb, and that I shall be able 
to do anything with her that I choose." 

** Do not trust in a soft countenance," said 
Christine, as she seated herself near the robbers. 
" It is with that seeming amiability you men 
are invariably deceived : but faces are decep- 
tive." 

*< Tour's is not," returned Leroux; ''for 
any one could tell that you were the sister of 
Satan." 

This joke called forth a bnrst of laughter 
on the part of the robbers. They filled and 
emptied their glasses in rapid succession : the 
deeper they drank, the more they talked,— 
the hideous Christine kept them company, — 
and Leroux, who was occupied with gazing 
upon Sister Anne, alone retained a portion of 
his calmness and sobriety. 

" I wonder where this girl could have come 
from ?" said one of the robbers. " She does 
not seem as if she had worked in the fields: 
her hands are too delicate for ^at." 

"It is some girl who has been seduced," 
ofied Jacques. '* Her lover has left her, and 
she is running about the country to find him. 
This is the history of ail young girls who listen 
to young men." 

Sister Anne cautiously wiped away her tears : 
for, alas ! the robber was not far wrong in his 
supposition. 

" If I had a daughter who suffered herself 
to be led astray," cried Christine, "I would 
strangle her with my own hands." 

*'Do you hear that?" exclaimed Jacques. 
*< It is a pity you have no chUdren, Christine : 
they woidd certainly be angels of beauty." 

'^Let that young woman be whatever she 
may," said Leroux, "she shall not leave this 
pUuie. And you Christine, take care not to 
insult her ; or remember what I promised you 
ere now." 

"I don\ care a rush for your threats," 
answered Christine. "You would do much 
better to console her ; for I really think she 
fs ct^ng. Give her a kiss, Leroux." 

"And we also," ejaculated the other robbers, 
heated by the fumes of wine : " we will also 
endeavour to console her. Let us each kiss 
the pretty creature's tears away: the occupa- 
tion will enliven her." 

As they uttered these words, Leroux's three 
companions rose to approach Sister Anne ; but 
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Leronz placed kiioMlf betiMM them and the 
poor orphan; and, taking a piitol in each 
hand, flopped his compaaioni, exclaiming at 
the same time in a formidable tone of Toice, 
^ Do not touch her! I will kill the first who 
dares to molest her I The fjoA is mine : it was 
I who fsnnd her in the wiMd, when yon were 
passing her by withoat taking the slightest 
Botioe of her :— it was I who made «p my mind 
to bring her here : — and it was I who offared 
to take her as lay mistress. He, idto lays a 
hand mpon her, shall die t" 

These words terrified the vebbers. They 
knew ^at their companion was not to be trifled 
with, and that the threat wonld soon be pat into 
exeeation. They therefore pretended to laagh 
sit the jealonsy of Leronz ; while l^ter Anne^ 
whom this scene had stnpified with herrm^ xn« 
treated into a comer of the room, and fidl i^ion 
her knees to implore the mfflaas for mer^. 
Lerouc approached, and endearowed to tran- 
qwUise her : not fearing any farther attempts 
at BM>lestation on the part of his comrades, he 
led her into the adjoining room, and hajing 
pointed to an old bed, made a sign to her to 
renre to rest. Sister Anne was now alone in 
that little chamber where there was no light: 
bnt the partition, wlrieh was dnmsUy bnilt, 
permitted her to distinguish through m ciBTiM 
all that was passing in the adjMent room. 
Though she had thrown herself upon the bed 
ere Lkbtouz left the chamber, she rose the 
moment he had retired ; and, applying her ear 
to the partition, listened to the conTersation of 
the robbers, who were laughing, dzinldng, and 
singing as before. Oh I if dnring thehr orgie 
she ooald only have made her escape 1 She 
felt about her — reached the window, which 
looked upon the fbrast — and than • ray of hope 
stole into the recesses of her heart. The room 
was level with the ground outside ; and she 
might earily rentun to leap forik. Bm sud- 
denly her hands encountered strong ban of 
iron which opposed her passage. Poor giri ! 
she experienced an acony of disappointment 
and despair more tenible than all the soOfor- 
ings she had preriously endured. At the m^ 
ment when liberty seemed to greet her onoe 
again, her last hope yanished I Not to be i^le 
to leave that horrible den, was to die the most 
terrible of deaths I She foU exhausted upon the 
couch, and endearouved to stifle with her hands 
the bitter, bitter sobs whidi eseaped her 
bosom! 



Thns passed away tiiat long and dreary 
night. The robbers fell asleep before the fire ; 
and, fortunately for their young prisoner, dieir 
infamous female companion did the some. 
Otherwise Cliristine wonld have shared the 
same couch with Sister Anne; bnt the poor 
girl spent the dnU hours in listening at the 
partition, trembling at the slightest noise Which 
came from the aflgoining room, and praying 
heaTon to send her speedy succour. 

At daybreak the robbers awoke— conoealed 
their weapons, and those which were suspended 
to the walls, in the hole beneath the hut— and 
tl|en hastened to the foi«>st to commence their 
ostensible ocenpatxop of wood«cnttexs. Before 



I he left the hut, Leronx sought Sister Annc^ 
smiled upon her, and murmured between his 
teeth, ** To-night I shall claim you as my wifs^ 
my dear l" 

The robber did not auppose ihat Sister Anno 
heard the ^llables he uttered: alas! the poor 
creature understood them but toe well. Sha 
should then be obliged to receive his honiblA 
cansses! It was with the greatest difficult 
that she restrained her indigmition : but he left 
her as soon as he had assund himself that sha 
was still there, and quitted the hu^ having 
ordered Christine to take care of ihe youi^ 
woman. 

When Sister Anne was alone with ^a com* 
panion of the robbers, she was eompelled to 
support the iU-humour of that hideoas wretch« 
who, jealous of her presence^ endeavoured to 
avenge herself by treating thie poor orphan in 
the most cruel nuuiner ; for she was veiy sure 
tibat she would not be betrayed. The hag 
laughed at Sister Anne's signs and teass ; and 
the miserable girl made np her mind to die if 
she could not speedily leave that horrible dan. 
At ni(^ the four robbers returned. They ate 
a mouthful of food ; and then, with the ex- 
ception of Leronz, armed themselws^ aadpre« 
psoed to issue forth upon their aoctumal ex- 
pedition. 

^ Don't yon intend to ge with ns this even- 
ing 9** asked Jacques. 

''Not directly," answered Leroux. '^Iwill 
join you presently : in the meantime I intend 
to pass an affreeable hour or two in the society 
of my little deaf and dumb gill." 

As he uttered these words, a horrible ex- 
pression marked the eyes of the robber : and 
he smiled diab^eally at his intended victisBu 

''Well," exclaimed Pierre, " we will excuse 
vou for onoe : bat in fotnse yOnmnet not make 
business subservient to love." 

" And if a postehaise happened to pass by," 
said Jacques sullenly* " we should not be nu* 
merous enou^ to attack It." 

"It is not probable ^mt such an adventui^ 
wiU arrive the very night I am absent" relAmed 
Lerottz. " Besictos, 1 promised to join you in 
a couple of hours, or so." 

"Do just as you like," eried Frank; "and 
if any good prise ialis into our hands in the 
meantime^ you must not expect to faaiw your 
share." 

" That IB bnt ju8t» comrades," exolmmed 
Leronz. 

The robben^ with the exception of Leronz, 
departed; bnt not before they had bestowed 
equivocal smSes npon Kster Anne, who 
scarcely, however, comprehended tiie fnU 
extent of the danger which menaced hsr. Fer- 
cetying, however, that Leronx did not follow 
his companions, she felt herself trembling from 
head to fbot; and her eyes were cast upon 
Christine to implore assistance even from thas 
woman. But the hag looked at her in the 
same sneering way as the thme robbers ; and 
having exchuiged significant glances with Le- 
ronx, retired into the little chamber, the door 
of which she dosed •riolently. Sister Anne 
made a movement to foUow Chrisiaift; bat 
when she found that this resource was denied 
her, she fell npon the straw in a state barder- 
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ing upon distraction. A conyabiye shadder 
seized upon her frame-— for she was now alone 
with the Tobber. 

Leronz seated himself by the side of the 
blazing fire, and lighted his pipe. He smoked 
it for some minates, and onlj desisted from 
his occupation from time to time to drink, 
or cast flaming glances npon Sister Anne, 
who was trembling with affright npon the straw 
in the comer, where she remained seated so 
as to be as far from the rnffian as possible. 

" On my soul, she is sweetly pretty 1*' cried 
the villain from time to time, as he darted the 
most expressiye glances npon the poor girl : 
^beautiful eyes — and fine white teeth! And 
those idiots who did not take notice of all these 
charms. No, no, my dear— I will not surrender 
you to my companions : we do not often find 
such prizes as you/' 

These words, which the robber spoke aloud, 
increased the terror of the lovely mute ; but 
notUng could equal the extent of her alarm, 
when Leroux made a sign for her to approach 
him. She however pretended not to perceive 
the tacit command, and cast down her eyes. 
Leroux rose and advanced towards her: Sister 
Anne breathed with difficulty. The brigand 
patted her cheek — she started up to escape 
from the horrid familiarity : but he retained her 
by force, passed his arms round her waist, and 
drew her head towards his own countenance. 
The unfortunate girl placed her hands before 
her eyes, in order not to gaze upon those of the 
bandit. 

*^One would think she was afraid!" cried 
Leroux, suffering a terrible shout of laughter 
to escape him. " Really, m^ dear, this is ridi- 
culous : and all I ask is a kiss upon those ruby 
lips of yours !" 

As he uttered these words, he drew the poor 
mute still nearer to him, and endeavoured to 
imprint a kiss upon Sister Anne's mouth : but 
the young girl, feeling her courage revive, re- 
pulsed him with violence. Profiting bv the 
surprise into which the suddenness of the 
movement had thrown the robber, she ran into 
the opposite corner of the room, drawing the 
table on which the robbers had supped, as a 
rampart before her. Leroux advanced to 
Sister Anne, and with a single kick of his foot, 
sent the table to the farther end of the room, 
—exclaiming, " What ! you intend to resist 
me, do ^ou ? ' — and he gazed upon his intended 
victim in astonishment : then suddenly laugh- 
ing aloud once more, cried, '* This is really too 
ridiculous !*' 

With these words he seized the arms of the 
poor dumb girl, who in vain endeavoured to 
resist the brutal attacks of the ruffian, and 
dragged her once more towards the straw in 
the opposite corner. But at that instant, some 
one Knocked violently at the door of the 
cabin. 

'* The deuce take those who come to annoy 
us at this moment 1" cried Leroux. ** My com- 
panions do it on purpose ; but I will not open 
the door." 

An unknown voice now fell upon the ears of 
the inmates of the cottage, crying, "Open the 
door I Save me— for God's sake, save me ! 
Ton shall be well rewarded !" 



This voice was not that of one of the robbers. 
Leroux was stupefied— he listened with affright 
—and Sister Anne, falling upon her knees, re- 
turned thanks to heaven for this unlooked-for 
aid. At the same moment Christine issued 
from the adjoining chamber, and hastened to 
Leroux with anxiety depicted upon her oonn- 
tenance. 

*' Some one caUs — do you hear ?" she cried. 
'*It is a strange voice." 

"Hear? certainly I hear!" returned Leroux. 
" But make haste and ascertain through the 
window if it's one man only." 

" Yes — he is alone," answered Christine, as 
soon as she had obeyed the robber's orders. 

"In that ease, we may open the door," said 
Leroux. "But let us be prudent, tUl our 
friends return." 

Having replaced the table in the middle of 
the room Leroux resumed his pipe, seated him- 
self before the fire, and composed his counte- 
nance as well as he was able, while Christine 
opened the door, and admitted the stranger. 
The individual, who thus claimed refage and 
safety at the hands of the robber, was an 
elderly person, of distinguished appearance. 
His dress seemed to indicate that he was 
wealthy ; and his manners betokened an ele- 
vated nmk. But he was without a hat— his 
garments were in disordei^— and the pallor ^f 
his countenance bore testimony to the alarm 
which had seized upon him. He threw himself 
into the hut, and only appeared to breathe 
fireely as soon as the door was again closed. 

"A thousand pardons for thus disturbing 
you, my worthy people," said he, addressing 
himself to Leroux and Christine. "I have 
doubtless troubled your repose ; but in afford- 
ing me an asylum, yon have saved my life." 

"How is that, sir?" inquired Leroux, 
hastily. 

"I have just been attacked by banditti," 
answered the stranger, "in the road which 
runs through the forest. I was in my carriage, 
with my servant ; and the postilion was driving 
as rapidly as he could in the darkness of the 
night. The brigands suddenly rushed from 
the thickets of the wood ; and, stopping the 
horses, fired upon the postilion, who fell dead 
at their feet. The banditti made me alight 
from the carriage, as well as my servant, and 
one of Uie robbers jumped in to search it. It 
was at that moment I was enabled to profit by 
an opportunity when the eyes of the two others 
were not npon me, and save myself by fiight. 
I ran into the recesses of the forest, and fol- 
lowed the thickest avenues I could discover. 
At length I espied a light in the window of 
your cottage, and ventured to knock at the 
door." 

" You did well, sir," said Leroux, exchang- 
ing significant glances with Christine. "Sit 
down before the fire, and warm yourself." 

"You are very good," said the stranger, 
taking a chair in the chimney-corner. " But 
wh^ can have become of my unfortunate 
domestic? what have they done with him? 
has he also been made their victim ?" 

"It is to be hoped not," returned Leroux. 
"Having plnnderM him of all he possessed, 
they would probably suffer him to escape. 
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They only killed the poetilion to compel him 
to stop ! I know the custom of those robbers 
well: carriages are so often attacked in this 
dreadful forest !" 

''I ooffht not to haye taken this road — it 
was not the most direct one for me," said the 
stranger ; ** bat I was anxious to become ac- 
quainted with this part of the conntry." 

** And did the yillains rob yon, sir ?** inquired 
Leroux. 

"No, thank God!" returned the stranger. 
'*They were about to do so, when I ran away 
from them. I haye preseryed my pocket-book 
and purse." 

*' That is fortunate," said Leronz, glancing 
towards Christine. '*Yoa most endeayonr to 
console yourself, sir, and forget this adyenture. 
We will treat you as well as we are able ; for 
you cannot think of leaying the hut till day- 
break at least : it would be the height of im- 
prudence to do so." 

*'It was not my intention," answered the 
stranger ; " that is, proyided yon will permit me 
to remain here for a few hours." 

" With the greatest pleasure I" cried Leroux. 
^<Now, Christine, prepare somewhat for our 
guest's supper." 

Boring this conyersation, Sister Anne had 
not ceased to examine the stranger, whose 
countenance, though seyere, inspired her with 
interest and respect. She shuddered when she 
reflected that he had only escaped one danger 
to fall into another. Being now acquainted 
with the infamous characters of the tenants of 
the hut, she trembled for the trayeUer ; and 
her looks, constantly turned towards him, 
seemed calculated to make him aware of the 
perils that threatened his life. But as ^et the 
stranger had not perceiyed the young girl, who 
was now again seated upon the straw in one 
comer of the room. Scarcely recoyered from 
the terror which he had experienced in the 
forest, he drew his chair towards the fire, and 
did not immediately glance around him. 

'* It is really fortunate that the robbers did 
not pursue you," said Leroux, presenting a 
glass of wine to his guest. 

*'The principal cause of my safety, I think," 
answered the stranger, *' was that Uie sounds 
of horses' hoofs were heard just as one oi the 
robbers began to examine my carriage." 

" Ah 1 you heard the sounds of horses* 
hoofs," cried Leroux, sitting nneasUy upon 
his chair. 

" I thought so at least,— but I was so agi- 
tated," replied the stranger. ''The noise 
might haye proceeded from other robbers, or 
from the gendarmes who are probably in pur- 
suit of the bandittL" 

'* That is yery probable," murmured Leroux. 

''I was a soldier a long time ago," obseryed 
the trayeller, '* and haye seen many a bloody 
fight. But I frankly confess that I do not like 
meeting with robbers. Valour is often useless 
against such wretches as they. Besides, I had 
no fire-arms with me." 

*' Ah I you had no arms ?" said Leroux* 

*' My pistols were in the carriage^ it is true," 
returned the stranger : *' but I had forgotten 
to load them." 

Leroux appeared to reflect. Since the 



stranger had told him that he had heard the 
sounds of horses' hoofs upon the road in the 
forest, he had lost all calmness and ease. 

'Ton are a wood-cutter, I suppose," said 
the stranger. 

"Yes, sir," answered Leroux; "and this is 
my wifc^" he added, pointing to Christine, who 
was arranging the materials for supper upon 
the table. 

"And you are not afraid, in the midst of 
this forest ?" asked the trayeller. 

" Of what need we be afraid, sir ? We are 
not rich enough to tempt banditti to yisit us, 
and men do not murder for amusement. Now, 
Christine, hasten with the supper : the gentle- 
man will be glad to repose himself a little 
after the meal." 

" Oh I do not huny yourself, my good 
woman," said the stranger, who, being now 
more calm and tranquu, yentnred to look 
about him ; and while he examined the room 
in which he found himself, he at length per- 
ceiyed Sister Anne seated upon the straw, with 
her eyes fixed upon him in a manner which at 
once struck him by the singularity of their ex- 
pression. The stranger considered for some 
time the pale and sickly countenance of the 
youne girl, and seemed astonished at the ex- 
traordinary way in which she gazed upon him. 

" Who is this female ?" said he to Christine. 
"I did not remark her at first." 

"Oh! she is nothing yery particular," re- 
turned the ha^ in a dry and laconic tone. 

" Is she not your daughter ?" asked the tra- 
yeller. 

" No, sir," replied Leroux. " She is a poor 
girl, deaf and dumb, whom we found in the 
forest, and receiyed into our hut from motiyes 
of pit^. She is on the point of becoming a 
mother ; and her helpless situation excited my 
sympathy." 

"The action does you honour," cried the 
stranger. "Unfortunate girl, so young, and 
yet so beautiful I Could you not learn whence 
she came, whither she is going, or the name of 
her parents ?" 

" She is deaf and dumb, sir, answered Le- 
roux, "and it would therefore be folly to 
question her. Indeed, I am yery much mis- 
taken, if she's not also an idiot : I shaU how- 
eyer keep her here." 

Ab these words fell upon her ears, Sister 
Anne rose and adyanced gently towards the 
stranger, whom she continued to regard with 
a look of pity and compassion. 

" What is she doing now ?" cried Leroux. 
"I waa all along sure she was mad. Lead 
her into the other room, Christine: it is time 
for her to go to bed." 

Christine droye the poor girl rudely before 
her into the adjoining chamber: and it was 
only with the deepest reluctance that Sister 
Anne could be induced to obey the hag. She 
did not like to lose sight of the trayeller, in 
whose welfare she already experienced the 
most liyely interest. She was howeyer under 
the necessity of obeyiog : and she walked 
slowly into the room, still keeping her eyes 
upon the stranger, and continuing to regard 
him till the door of communication between 
the two chamber! closed upon her. Christine 




had followed Sister Anne into the little room. 
The hag hastened to look ont of the window, 
and seemed nneasy that the three robbers did 
not return. The poor mate threw herself npon 
the miserable bed — not to court repose, but 
to ponder npon the best means of saving the 
stranger bjr making him aware of the terrible 
dangers which menaced his days, if he remained 
in the eabin. Bat how coald she obtain access 
to him once more ? and even if she were to 
succeed so far, how could she render herself 
intelligible? At that moment Leroaz entered 
the litUe chamber, closed tbe door with pre- 
caution, and approaching Christine, commenced 
tbe following dialogae, not a word of which 
.was lost npon Sister Anne, whom they both 
believed to be deaf as well as dumb. 

** Do you not hear them coming i" inquired 
Leroux, uneasily. 

" No— I hear nothing," was the answer, as 
uneasily given. 

^'It is very strange," returned the robber. 
*< Since this gentleman arrived, what can they 
have been doing in the forest?" 

" I can't conjecture," answered Christine. 

" Ever since the stranger spoke of horses and 
gendarmes," resumed the bandit, '*I have been 
quite nneasy, for fear our comrades should be 
arrested." , 

(*They cannot have betrayed ns?" whispered 
Christine. *< Do you think they have ?" 

" No,inol But listen," said Leroux. '* As 
soon as this stranger has had his supper, and 
is asleep, I will hasten to look for our comnwles. 
If they're still in the forest, I know where to 
find them. If they have been arrested or have 
saved themselves by flight, we will profit bv the 
slumber of the stranger to rid ourselves of him ; 
and with what he hka got about him, we caa 
manage to place ourselves beyond the reach of 
danger, when onee we have left the forest" 

** Admirably arranged 1" said Christine. 
** Give the traveller his supper, wait till he is 
asleep, and yon can then leave the hut. In the 
meantime, 1 will rest a little; for I am too 
weary to remain awake any longer." 

'*Do so," returned Leroux; *'and when I 
want your assistance, I will arouse you." 

Leroux hastened to rejoin the stranger in 
the front room; and the hideous Christine 
threw herself upon the bed by the side of Sister 
Anne, who was compelled to support the con- 
tiguitjT of a woman that could resolve upon the 
commission of a murder with the most revolt- 
ing coolness. But the poor girl did not move : 
she had overheard the entire dialogue of those 
monsters — she had not lost a syllable of their 
projects ; and she still hoped to save the life of 
the stranger. One fear only oppressed her — 
and this was connected with the probable re- 
turn of the three banditti ; in which case all 
would be lost, and she must either see the un- 
fortunate stranger perish before her, or die with 
him. 

Searcely had Christine thrown herself upon 
the bed, when she fell into a deep sleep. 
Sister Anne then rose gently from the oonch, 
and applied her eves to the crevice in the par- 
tition, to watch the motions ot Leroux. The 
stranger was eating his supper in the greatest 
apparent confidence ; and Leroux endeavoured 



to keep him company. But every moment he 
listened with anxiety to asoertain if any un- 
usual noise issued from the forest; and he 
seemed excessively anxious for the traveller 
to retire to rest. 

Sister Anne was enabled to consider at her 
ease the features of the elderiy gentleman} 
and the more she gazed upon his countenance^ 
the more lively became the feeling of interest 
which did not only seem to spring from the 
situation in which they both found uiemselves 
placed, but fhnn some other cause as weU— 
though what it was the poor mute could not 
comprehend. At the least noise caused bv the 
wind, which agitated the trees or blew down 
some of tbe dried branches, she experieneed 
finesh alarms; for she thought she heard the 
Tod>bert returning from the forest ; while, on 
iibfb contrary, a savage joy was depicted npon 
the features of Leroux, who hastened to the 
door, widi the hope that he shoold welcome 
his comrades. 

<<Do you expeet any one?" inquived tha 
stranger. 

**No, sii^-no," answered the bandit, ^l 
was merely afraid that the robbers might hava 
pursued yon. But there is no apprehflnsion 
now t6 be entertained that they have traced 
your steps : you may therefore skep in peace." 

''IshaU Ue down till day-break," said the 
traveller; ''and then yon will probably have 
the kindness to conduct me to the nearest vU- 
li^e." 

*' With the greatest pleasurci sir," returned 
Leroox. '* But I will not prevent yon from 
retiring to rest ; yon have still some hours to 
enjoy a little slamber, before day-break. TUe 
is the only bed which I can ofibr you— thn 
straw is however fresh. I am sorry I cannot 
provide yon with better accommodation — but 
we are sopoorl" 

''Ohl I shall be very comforteble!" ex- 
claimed the stranger; "do not distress yonr- 
sdf on my aceonnt." 

As he uttered these words^ the tnv«ller 
hastened to stretch himself upon the strew, 
where he sought repose ; and Leroux remained 
seated before the fire. But from time to time 
he turned his head to see if the stranger was 
yet asleep. The young mnte kept her eyes 
constantly attadnd to the crevice in the parti- 
tion; and while she watched the movements 
of the robber, she prayed to heaven that Chris- 
tine might not awake. At length the trevelier 
appeared to sleep ; and Leroux hastened to 
seise his pistols which were in the hole beneatii 
the floor of the hut,— ihe opening of that 
cavern being closed by a trep-doorv under • 
heap of strew. Sister Anne shuddered. If 
the robber were to fhll suddenly upon the old 
man, and aasassinate him, what would have been 
her fbelingsl But, no; —as soon as he had 
closed the aperture, he went quietly out of the 
cottage, muttering to himself '*! must now go 
to the usual meetinff*place ; and if I don't find 
my comrades there,! shall return to the cottage 
again." 

Leroux elosed the hut-door cautiously, and 
disappeared. The time was now arriinBd for 
the dumb girl to act ; and not a moment was 
to be lost. She armed herself with all her 
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j coorage, and stole sohlj oat of the inner 

j chamber, walking upon tiptoe for fear of awak-^ 

! ening Christine. She then closed the door 

of commonication between the two rooms; 

and double-locked it to prevent the hag from 

interfering with her plans, in case «he should 

, iiwake. The flame ot the fire that still burnt 

in the grate, lighted the room in which the 

stranger slept. Sister Anne advanced towuds 

j him, seiaed him hj the arms and shook him 

I violently. The gentleman awoke: and per- 

[ ceived that yonng girl, whose features ex* 

{ pressed such deep anxiety, hanging over him. 

I Be was about to speak: but she placed her 

j finger upon her mouth; and looking round 

her with a glance full of significant terror, 

made signs to conjure him to keep the most 

pro (bund silence. The traveller rose, and 

awaited in suspense an explanation oflhis 

mysterious scene. 

Sister Anne hastened to the hole— raised 
the trap-door — seized a piece of burning wood 
from the fire-place to light the interior— and, 
having beckoned the stranger to approach the 
spot, ) ointed to the arms, the blood-stained 
garments, and the numerous weapons that filled 
the recess. 

The stranger shuddered from head to foot, — 
whispering in a low nnder-tone, '* Great Grod I 
am I in the haont of the brigands who at- 
tacked me?" 

Sister Anne made a sign expressive of an 
affirmative ; and advancing towards the straw, 
succeeded in explaining to him that the villain 
Leroux would have returned to assassinate 
him while he slept. The traveller hastened 
to possess himself of a pair of loaded pistols 
which he found in the hole, observing, " At 
all events, I will sell my life dearly I But yon, 
poor girl — what will become, of you?** 

Sister Anne did not suf/er him to lose an- 
other moment, she flew tc/ the door of the hut 
-—opened it — ^made a sir^ to him to leave the 
horrible den without ar/ instant's delay— and. 
intimated that she won id accompany him. At 
that moment the hid'^ous Christine, who had 
heard a noise, which awoke her, rose and en- 
deavoured to rush out of her bed-room : but 
finding herself loc) xed in, she called to licroux 
—ran to the window which looked into the 
forest — and percr^iyed the stranger and Sister 
Anne hastening away from the hut. 

" Perdition ! they have fled I" exc^uimed 
the hag, ender Avouring to dash through the bars 
which protect j^ the window of the bed- room. 
The strar^ger aimed one of his piatols at 
Christine: ^^ut Sister Anne made him under- 
stand that .the report of fire-arms wonld on^ 
attract tb^e notice of the robbers. The gen- 
tleman at once saw that 9he was right ; and, 
leaving t'ne horrible female to fulminate her 
impoterii; curses i^ainst them as she chose, 
they w e:re soon far awajr from the den of the 
bandit ti. Having wandered for more than an 
hour i n the thickest parts of the forest — trem- 
bling at the slightest noise, and fearful of en- 
coun|tenkng Leroux and his companions — ^the 
fugitive s beard the din of horses' hoofs upon 
the bar d road near. 

*' It ' txxui be the gandarmerie, wmt to azrest 
the rob^hersl" ejacoUted the stranger. 



They accordingly hastened in the direction 
whence the sounas seemed to proceed : and in 
a few moments: a man rushed past them, pur- 
sued by a gendarme on horseback. Another 
individual, who was also mounted, came np at 
the same moment to the spot where' the 
stranger and Sister Anne were standing : — an^ 
this person proved to be the genSeman's 
valet. 

''Thank God 1 iiere is my master I" cried 
he : " the robbers have not assassinated him.'* 

The stranger pointed out to the gendarme 
the retreat of the banditti: then, mounting 
another horse which his servant had bron^t 
with him, he took Sister Anne upon the croupe, 
and the little pavty left the forest at a smart 
trot. Dunns the ride, the gentleman did not 
cease to thai& his liberatrix, who on her part 
poured .forth her gratitude to heaven for this 
sudden and nnexpected deliverance. The ser- 
vant informed his master, that shortly after his 
flight from the scene of his attack, the patrol 
hjMmade its appearance. The hrigands oflered 
the most desperate resistance, and two of 
them were killed upon the spot. The valet 
then possessed himself of the two horses which 
the robbers had already detached from the 
vehicle ; and mounting one, and leading the 
other, he joined the gendarmes to beat the 
forest in search of his master. Sister Anne 
noticed tliat the domestic addressed his master 
as " my lord,** and " your lordship ;' but she 
did not rightly understand the meaning of 
theae distinctions. 

Past dai^ers are soon forgotten. The tra- 
vellers speedily arrived at a Targe village : and 
the nobleman ordered his domestic to knock 
at the door of a farm-house, where the party 
were at once received with the utmost kind- 
ness. Immediate attention was paid to the 
poor dumb girl. The terrible situation in which 
she had been placed within the two previous 
days — the dangers from which she had just 
escaped — the courageous efforts she had been 
compelled to make during that awful night — 
all these events and circumstances had over- 
whelmed the mind and body of the unfortunate 
girl, who could no longer sustain herself upon 
her legs. She was carried to an excellent 
bed ; and the inmates of the farm, as soon as 
they learnt the position of Sister Anne, and all 
.that she had done to save the life of the tra- 
veller, manifested towards her the most tender 
interest. The nolfteman himself did not retire 
to rest before he was assured that she wanted 
for nothing. 

On the following morning, the carriage, 
which had been found in the forest, was 
brought to the farm-house ; and the nobleman 
was now enabled to depart as soon as he 
chose. But Sister Anne was a |)rey to a burn- 
ing fever ; and he did not feel himself justified 
in leaving the farm, until he was convinced 
that the poor girl's life was beyond danger. 
The first surgeon in the neighbourhood was 
sent for ; and the nobleman poured forth' his 
gold with the most munificent hand, in order 
to secure to the dumb girl all that she required 
in her perilous situation. He passed a consi- 
derable portion of the day in her room, and 
joined hu attentions to those of the inhabit- 
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ants of the fkrm-hoase. Sister Anne per- 
ceiyed that she was the object of the noble- 
man's liveliest solicitude: and her heart was 
deeply tonched bj his kindness. In spite of 
the pains which she snfFered, she seized his 
hands in both her own, and pressed them in 
the most gratefol and fervid manner. 

*'Poor girl!" said the nobleman, deeply 
affected ; ** I wiU not leave yon, tilll am as- 
sured that yonr life is^oat of danger. If I 
could convey yon with me in the carriage, 
to the place of your destination, I should do so 
with pleasure I But let me know what I can 
do for you ? I see that you hear me, and that 
you are only depriyed of speoch : perhaps yon 
can write ?** 

Sister Anne shook her head ; then in a mo- 
ment sl^e seemed to be smittra by a sudden 
remioisence, and made a bi^ to ask for 
writing materials. The old nobleman hastened 
to comply with hor request ; but she could not 
use the pen: He then presentee^, her with a 
piece of chalk ; when, rising in bed, she leaned 
towards the table — and after a considerable 
degree of diflSculty, succeeded in tracine upon 
the white boards the name of ''FreoesickI" 
Having thus accomplished a difficult task, she 
sank back, shook her head, and seemed to inti- 
mate that this was all she knew ! 

The nobleman was greatly surprised when 
he read the name which Sister Anne had writ- 
ten upon the table. He appeared to meditate 
for some moments, and his eyes turned towards 
her with an expression of the deepest interest : 
— but the poor orphan perceiyed mat his coun- 
tenance wore at the time an air of severity 
which she could not define. 

**And your own name?" he said, after a 
pause : *< cannot you write that also ?" 

Sister Anne shook her head, and again 
traced the word **Fredebick " upon the table. 
The old nobleman appeared deeply agitated 
throughout the remamder of the day ; and 
whenever his glances were turned towards Sis- 
ter Anne, he fell into a long and profound 
reverie. 

For nearly a week the state of the poor 
orphan was such that her life was despaired of: 
and the nobleman would not leave the farm- 
house. But at the expiration of this period, 
she appeared so much better, that the surgeon 
was enabled to pronounce her out of danger : 
he however declared at the fame time that she 
was in an exceedingly weak state, and that it 
would be highly imprudent for her to leave the 
farm before she had become a mother. When 
she learnt these tidings, the eyes of Sister Anne 
were filled with tears. She was fearful of be- 
coming a charge to the inhabitants of the farm- 
house who had treated her so kindly :— but the 
nobleman comprehending the subject of her 
alarm, hastened to console her. 

'*I have made every arrangement calculated 
to ensure your comfort," he said in a kind tone 
of TOice. ''You must remain here till your 
heAh be altogether restored ; and if nothing 
compels you to proceed elsewhere, you may 
remain with the inmates of this house as long 
as you think fit. They are already attached 
to vou — I have provided them with money, 
and left my address in order that they may 



apply to me for more as they require it — and I 
have eyeiy reason to believe you maybe happy 
here." 

Sister Anne shook her head mournfully, and 
indicated by signs that her journey would be a 
yery lone one, when she again commenced it. 
The nobleman who had already given the in- 
habitants of the farm a considerable sum of 
money on account of Sister Anne, placed a 
purse foil of gold in the hands of the young 
orphan. She was howeyer inclined to refuse 
the gift, not knowing how to testify her grati- 
tude sufficiently. 

'< You do not even owe me thanks, my dear 
child," said his lordship. '* Recollect that you 
saved my life, and that so long as I exist in 
this world, you shall be the object of mv care. 
Take this paper also—it contains my address ; 
and if ever you stand in need of a friend, apply 
to me. I will not fail to protect you." 

Sister Anne received the precious document, 
which she placed in the purse that the noble- 
man had given to her ; while he, having looked 
tenderly upon her, deposited a kiss upon her 
forehead: then, in order to escape from the 
expressions of her heartfelt gratitude, he 
hastened from the room — stepped into his car- 
riage — and departed; but not before he had 
amply remunerated the inmates of the hospi- 
table dwelling for their attention towards him- 
self. 

The nobleman was gone ; and Sister Anne 
lamented his absence for a long time. Her 
heart was tonched by his kindness to an extent 
for which she could not account; and she 
already united his image with that of Frede- 
rick in her memory. But the friendship and 
regard she experienced for the former did not 
impair the tendctr affection she nourished for 
the latter. 

• * * * 

Frederick did noC pass a single day without 

seeing Constance de Valmont From the mo- 
ment when the two lov ers avowed their mutual 
affection, that sentimcL't appeared to increase 
aJl the more rapidly. '.The young lady loved 
with a sincerity which dic^ not attempt to con- 
ceal its emotions : — ^sho w tis proud of the at- 
tachment with which she had inspired Fre- 
derick, and all her happines. ^ now consisted in 
sharing his love. The young Viscount himself, 
moro ardent, more impetnou: \ and more en- 
thusiastic in his passion, yieLied to the fall 
force of it: but in loring Con stance, he was 
not altogether happy. He was compelled to 
seek a thousand resources to di> ^ert his mind 
from the contemplation of the p ast, and to 
banish the image which intruded u|. H)n his me- 
mory. He resembled those indivi duals who 
do not dare to glance behind them for fear of 
encountering sobjects of sJarm. 

Yes— Frederick did all he could to chase 
away those reminiscences which carri<od him 
back to a yery recent epoch. He wa s anxious 
to deyote himself entirely to Constance; he 
felt that in future the aloM oaght i \o occupy 
his thoughu, and he knew that it ws s useless 
to sigh for one whom he had aba ndoned I 
Such was the conviction he endeav oured to 
impress open lus own mind: but in spile of 



himieir— and eren ia the •'trj lap of Inxoiy — 
Ibera llDgered at the bottom of hii heart saine- 
tbJDg nhjch raproached him for the exil he 
had done. Ha waa not one of thoie indiTidaala 
into whoia breasts yon maj look in Toin fit; a 

The Connt da MontreTille had alreadj been 
abaent for aboel a lortnight. Frederi^ was 
Ignorant of the motiTe of hia father'i Joamej : 
he ho*eTer aaipectcd it — bnt did not feel anj 
incliDAiian on bta part to profit bj that abience 
and hasten to VUille. Conld ha now leare 
Constance for eren a aingle da; 7 Althongh 
ihe had eased his mind somewbat in respect to 
the marriage concerning which big father had 
alarmed him, Predeiick neienhfiles* besought 
Conjtaace to gnesiion her nncle in referente 
to tbat project. CoTUlonee did not mnch like 
to broach tbe eabject lo tbe General : bnt, at 
Ho. S6.^riuc Emfbibb BcaKHu. 



length overcome bj the solidtationa of bar 
lOTOr, Rbe made np her mind lo address her 
venerable relative on the important matter. 
She acoordinglj repaired one morning to tbe 
librarj, where tbe General was seated at the 
lime ; and approached him with a blnsh npoD 
her cheeks, and embarrassment in her manners. 
"Mj dear nncle," said Constance, caating 
down her e^es, "I am informed that jon haia 
meditated certain projecie in reference to mr- 

seirr 

The General regarded his beautiful niece 
with, a smile, and endqaToared to Hsnme * 
serious countenance, as he answered her <^ne>- 
tion : bat tbe attempt altogether was an iiief- 

" Who told yon, my dear," said he, " tbat I 
had meditated any plans concemi^ yon 7" 
*'My dear uncle, it waa the viscount d 
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MontroYille who told me so/' answered Con- 
stAoce. 

<<Ahl the Yiacount— eh?** exclaimed the 
GeneraL ** And what are these projects, Con- 
stance ?" 

** You onght to be aware of them better thaa 
I, nncle," retnmed the yonng ladj. 

"True, tme!" cried (General de Yalmont. 
" Yon are right : I have contemplated certain 
plans, which " 

"Affect me ?*' inquired Constance, in a tone 
of Yoice that was almost inaudible. 

"Yes. Look," continued the General, point- 
ing towards a picture suspended to the wall ; 
"is not that subject a pretty one? You see it 
is a new picture : I bought it yesterday— it only 
came home just now," and Jacques, alluding 
to one of the ibotmen, " hung it up for me." 

The subject was that of a GermMi wedding- 
party, — ^the betrothed couple, accompaaied by 
their friends, proceeding to church ia a lai^ 
boat or barge, which seemed to float slowly 
on the bosom 9t the placid riyer. 

" Dear me, wde^how strange you are to* 
day!** exdaimed Constance, blushing and 
trembling. " What has the picture to do with 
me ? Do the thonghn it inspixef in your q^sd 
refer to^to— " 

" Yes," repUed the General : " they relate X9 
your marriage.'* 

"To my nitfiafel'* ejaculated Mademoiselle 
de Yalmont* ^'Is it possible? Ah! my dear 
uncle—" 

And tiM amiable girl raised her eyes, which 
were iUed with tears, in a suppliant manner to 
her Tenarable relative's countenance. 

" Do not distress yourself, my lore !" cried 
the General, taking the hand of his niece. 
"You do not think I would make you un- 
happy by this marriage-project ? Bat perhaps 
you do not wish to cluinge your condition ?" 

"I do not say ihat^ my dear uncle," returned 
Constance, now considerably reassured. 

"Then why do you alarm yourself the 
moment I speak of marriage ?" demanded the 
yeteran soldier. 

" Because, my dear uncle," stammered Con- 
stance, " I do not wish, — that is, I should not 
like—" 

" You do not wish — ^you would not like !" 
cried the old GeneraL " Why the deuce do 
women never speak in plain language? and 
why could not you tell me at once that you 
were determined to espouse no one but Fre- 
derick?" 

'^ Ah ! my dear uncle, yon know " and 

stopping short, Constance hung down her 
beautiful head, blushing deeply. 

" I mast have been blind not to have per- 
ceived your attachment," interrupted the Ge- 
neral. "And that fine young nobleman who 
takes it into his head to fall in love with my 
niece — and who sighs, and moans, and is so 
desperately dull— instead of coming boldly for- 
ward and demanding her hand f" 

"What, my dear uncle," cried Constance, 
now radiant with joy, " will yon really per- 
gnit- 

" Have I ever been in the habit of refusing 
fon anything?*' demanded the General, with a 
smile. 



" And my marriage with this Colonel?" said 
Constance. 

" Was all a story invented by my old friend 
— I scarcely know why," answered General de 
Yalmont. "However, he begged me not to 
contradict it, and I was obligedto comply with 
his request, tboagh I do not understand the 
meaning of all those mysteries : for it seems to 
me, that when a young man and a young 
woman love each other, there is no need of 
countermarching, echelonging, eod deploying, 
in order to conduct them to the altar. Bat do 
not tell all i.his to Frederick, or else his father 
would be angry with me. However, as soon 
as his lordship returns, — ^and I expect him 
every day, — ^I will put an end to these stories, 
and have you both married at once ; or else 
Frederick will make himself ill by siglung." 

Constance embraced her uncle and retired 
ftom the library, still more charming in appear- 
ance than ever, on accoont of the good tidings 
she had to communicate to her lover, who 
speedily returned to the kouse and inquired, 
with ill- concealed anxiety, what was the nature 
of the General's decision* Constance en- 
deavoured to dissemble her joy. The woman 
who loves the most is not sorry to find an 
opportunity of tantalizing her lover : for in the 
torments which he experiences, she discovers 
ffsesh proofs of attachment. 

"Well," cried Frederick, with impatience^ 
^ypudonot answer me? And yet you have 
spoken to your uncle about this pretended mar- 
riage. Is it really true that he has conceived 
the project " 

" Of mernring me to some one ?" said Con- 
stance. " Yes — ^such is his design." 

" I was not deceived 1" cried the young Yis- 
count with a vehemence which made Constance 
tremble. " My father then told me truly ! 
But you shall not be taken away from me! 
No— by heaven you shall not I" 

"Calm yourself my dear Frederick," re- 
turned Constance : " calm yourself I" 

" Calm myself, indeed I when yon are going 
to be married I" exclaimed the young man. 
" Constance, if your uncle intends to ^y the 
tyrant, I shall run away with you I We will 
go to the other end of the world, to avoid all 
pursuit. You alone will saffice to make. me 
happy 1 This very night we will depart! 
What? you laugh at my despair!" 

"Ah ! Frederick, how violent yoo are I" said 
Constance, caressingly. 

" I suppose you will now give me a lesson 
upon the necessity of patience," cried Frede- 
rick. " It appears that this marriage does not 
afflict you very much I This is Uie way in 
which you love me !" 

" Unkind I" eiaculated Constance, " thus to 
reproach me! Ah, my dear Frederick, because 
my love is more traoquil than yours, do yon 
think it is less sincere ?" 

"But this marriage which yonr uncle pro- 
jects ?"* said Frederick. 

" And if it were to you that he Intends to 
marry me ?" whispered Constance. 

The countenance of Frederick became sud- 
denly animated with an expression of jo^; 
and Constaoce placed her finger upon his lip, 
saying, " Hush ! silence, my dear Frederickl 
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M^ uncle desired me not to meqtion the anb- 
«eCl to yon: bat can I lee joa in suspense, and 
not reliere 70a ?'* 

<<0h! Constance— is it possible?" eried 
Frederick. ** What happiness awaito ns 1 
Yonr uncle is the best man in existence I Let 
me hasten to throw myself at his feet 1" 

''No» indeed," exdaimed Constance: ''not 
for me to be sooided by him? Bat I shall 
nerer sncceed in teaching yon to curb the 
Tiolenoe of your- temper I Bit down there^ 
next to me r 

"Bat when shall I be able to tell him that 
I loTe yoa?" inquired Frederick* 

'* When yonr father returns, which will not 
be long," answered Conatance. ''Do you 
know If he be gone far?" 

" I cannot guess— that is, I do not think-^ 
at least I am not sure,"— stammered Fiederick: 
« but— but— —" 

" You are now pensite and ihonghtfal again," 
ititetTupted Constance. 

" Not I, I can assure you," returned Frede« 
rick. 

'* 80 long as we were not certain as to the re* 
suit of our attachmenti Frederick," said Con- 
stance serionsly, " I did not appear to notice 
yonr melancholy and abstracted moods, and 
those moments* of sorrow which firequently 
seiie upon yoa. Bnt^ recollect, sb— that 1 
will not allow these gloomy fits any longer," 
added the Tonng lady, assuming a gayer tone. 
" Is it possible ihal yon can possess any secret 
griefs which you dare not ayow to your Con- 
stance?" 

"No, dear girl," answered Frederick. 

" Promise me that you will tell me every* 
things" continued Mademoiselle de Valmont ; 
» promise me that them shall be no secret be- 
tween ns— that I shall enjoy all your con- 
fidence I We are soon to be united for ever, 
and such rednroci^ of sentiment is but fair." 

"Tes, my dear Cdnstanee, I promise you," 
replied the yoong Viscount: "I will tell yon 
all my thoughts I" 

Frederick deceived the lorely giri a little at 
that moment : but the untruth was pardonable 
— and a more implicit confidence would have 
caused anything but pleasure to Constance, 
who was persuaded that her lorer Was de- 
votedly attached to her. Indeed, in spite of 
her innocence, the tranqnillity of her disposi- 
tion, and her candoar, she was too deeply 
enamoured of him not to experience a certain 
sentiment oi jealousy— a sentiment which, in 
the minds of all women. Is invariably the com- 
panion of the most sincere affection. 

The Count de Montreville returned to Paris 
after an absence of nearly a month. Under 
any other circumstances Frederick wonld have 
been surprised by the length of a journey 
which might have been terminated in a fort- 
night ; but in the society of Constance, be did 
not think of such unimportant matters. When 
he however saw his father once again, ail the 
reminiscences of Danphiny retumeid with fresh 
vigour to his imagination ; and he stood over- 
whelmed wibh embarrassment in the presence 
of the Count, not daring to question him. On 
his part the Connt was considerably changed 
in manner since his journey. He was fre- 



quently abstracted, and plunged in pensive 
moods; and when he encountered his son, he 
seemed to dread the necessity of an explana- 
tion. At length Frederick ventured to ques- 
tion his father ; and, contrary to his expecta- 
tions, the Count no longer assumed that 
severity of countenance which he had been in 
the habit of adopting when his son touched 
upon the subject. 

"You have been in Danphiny, my lord?" 
said Frederick : " you have been to Yisille ?" 
he added more tremulously. 

" Yes," returned the Count: "I visited that 
village— and also the wood in which you dwelt 
so long I" 

"And you saw— the— young girl?" said 
Frederick, with considerable besitailon. 

" No, I did not see her," replied Ibe Count. 
" She bad lefc her cottage some few days 
before my arrival ; and an old shepherd alone 
oocupied it." 

" What ! Bister Anne had left the cottage I" 
exdaimed Frederick. " Is it possible ? And 
what has become of Dame Margaret?" 

" The old woman has been dead for some 
time!" 

"Sister Anne left her home!" repeated 
Ftederick. " Poor girl ! what can have be- 
come of her? In her situation, what .could 
she do to make herself understood ? Oh i she 
unfortunate creature i" 

"What do you mean?" demanded the 
Count, fixing his eyes intently upon his son, 
and regarding him with the deepest interest 
and attention : " what is the situation of the 
young girl? why is she so much to be pitied ? 
Speak, Frederick 1" 

"Father," responded the young man so- 
lemnly, " ftom the age of seven. Sister Anne 
has lost the use of her speech I A terrible 
event— ft sadden frighfr— deprived her of the 
powers of utterance I" 

" Great Gkid I" exolidmed the Count, deeply 
afiected by what he had just heard; "it iB 
she 1 I was convinced of it I" 

Bat Frederick did not hear the last words 
which bed fallen from the lips of his father. 
He was absorbed in contemplating the position 
of Sister Anne, whom he depict^ to himself 
wandering about in the midst of woods and 
fields— -without means — ^without assistance- 
spumed and neglected by all — expelled from 
the huts at which she presented herself — and 
everywhere a prey to distress and misfortanel 
He remembered that all this was his work ; 
and that if he had not endeavoured to inspire 
the poor girl with a violent passion, she would 
have dwelt tranquilly and happily in the depth 
of her own wood, — not desiring to indulge in 
the pleasures of the world, because sbe was 
not acquainted with them, — ^nor dreaming of 
any other kind of existence than the one 
which she there led. At that moment the 
deepest remorse filled the breast of Frederick ; 
and he reproached himself bitterly for his 
conduct to one of whom he had ceased to be 
enamoured, but who was ever dear to him I 

For a long time the Count and his son were 
each wrapped up in the most profound reverie 
— aye, and as painful as it was profound for 
eachl 



« Do not alarm yonnelf relative to the dtn- 
tion of that yoang person," said the Connt de 
MontxeTiUe, at length breaking that long 
silence : " I fonnd her at length V^ 

'* Yon fonnd her again, my lord 1" exclaimed 
Frederick. ** Oh I is it possible that I hear 
aright ?" 

" Yes — at a farm-honse, in the neighbour- 
hood of Grenoble," answered the Count; 
" where I left her, and where I made snch ar- 
rangements that henceforth she can want for 
nothing 1" 

**fiat how did yon recognise her ? how did 
yon know that it was she V demanded Frede- 
rick, with all the eagerness of suspense. 

**Her misfortune — he^ youth — ererything 
interested me in her favour," returned the 
Count; ^'and a secret presentiment told ma 
that she was the individual for whom I sought. 
I now no longer doubt it, since you have as- 
sured me that she is dumb I But I repeat, do 
not distress yourself on her behalf: I have 
left her with kind and benevolent friends who 
love her, and will be attentive to her ; and I 
shall take care henceforth that she wants for 
nothing." 

The Count was particularly cautious not to 
divulge all that had occuied to himself in the 
forest, nor to allude to the depth of his obliga- 
tion to Sister Anne. Were Frederick to know 
that the poor dumb sirl had saved his father's 
life, his affection womd all in a moment receive 
a fresh impulse. Nor was the Count desirous 
that Frederick should be informed of Sister 
Anne's real situation ; the idea that he would 
soon be a father was sufficient to derange all 
the matrimonial plans which his lordship had 
formed in reference to Mademoiselle de Yal- 
monk For, though the Count was now deeply 
interested in the welfare of Sister Anne, and 
of the child which she was destined to have, 
he was not the less solicitous to see his son 
united to the niece of his old friend ; and in 
order not to interrupt the progress of Frede- 
rick's new attachment, everything relative to 
Sister Anne's peculiar position was scrupulously 
withheld from him. We should add, that on 
his arrival in Paris, the Count had expressly 
ordered his man-servant to refrain from men- 
tioning the adventures in the forest, as well as 
any particulars connected with the young per- 
son whom they had left at the farm. 

The assurance which his father had given 
him that Sister Anne was surrounded by kind 
friends, and henceforth beyond the dangers of 
want, materially tranquillised Uie mind of 
IVederick. Bemorse in matters of love lasts 
but a short time ; and the new sentiment inva- 
riably presents itself to banish the reminis- 
cences of the old one. In the society of Con- 
stance the young Viscount forgot the poor 
dumb orphan of the wood ; and while he 
breathed fresh vows of love in the ears of his 
intended bride, he ceased to remember those 
which he had whispered to Sister Anne. 

The return of the Count de Montreville was 
the signal for the marriage of the young 
couple. Frederickdesired the speedy union — 
Constance hoped that it would not m delayed 
— and the old General insisted upon its cele- 
bration, because he did not wish to see the 



lovers both sighing for too long a time. In- 
deed, no obstacle seemed to present itself to 
this marriage. The day was accordingly 
named ; and the Creneral determined to dance 
at the celebration of the bridal of his niece, 
though he had never before danced in his whole 
lifo. The Count was also desirous of saluting 
Constance by the endearing name of daughter ; 
and the lovers were as anxious to secure their 
own happiness as lovers in such cases usually 
are. Entirely occupied with his prospects of 
friture bliss, Frederick was no lonser subject to 
those intermittent fits of meUm<Sioly and de- 
spondency which had before so much alarmed 
Constance ; and if a sigh occasionally escaped 
his bosom, a look from Constance immediately 
banished those recollections of former times ! 
Mademoiselle de Valmont was so amiable ; the 
certainty of approaching happiness rendered 
her so superlatively beautifti], that it was im- 
possible not to love her ! 

At length arrived the auspicious day which 
smiled upon the bridal of the Viscount Frede- 
rick de Montreville and Mademoiselle Con- 
stance de Valmont. The Count was so de- 
lighted, that he allowed his son to invite all 
the guests he thought proper ; and Frederick 
knew no more intimate and better friend than 
Dubourg, who^ in the midst of all his foUies, 
had frequently demonstrated proofs of a real 
attachment towards him. Besides, since Du- 
bourg had inherited his aunt's fortune, he had 
become much more sedate. It was true that 
towards the end of the quarter he was inva- 
riably short of money ; but he did not mortgage 
his capital, and he had substituted dominoes 
for coorr^— because at the former game there 
was much less chance of gambling to excess. 
The venerable preceptor Menard was not for- 
gotten. He was devotedly attached to Frede- 
rick; and although he had been somewhat too 
indulgent to his young pupil during their tra- 
vels, the Count had forgiven the little pecca- 
dilloes of which they were guilty, because the 
worthy tutor had invariably manifosted the 
best intentions. As for his penchant for good 
living that wa» excusable for more reasons 
than one. 

Four bridesmaids were chosen to attend 
upon the beauteous bride; and they were 
lovely creatures^ whose portraits were subse- 
quently taken, all on the same canvass, by an 
eminent artist, and may still be seen at the 
Montreville mansion in Paris. Two axe re- 
presented with light hair, and two with dark 
hair; and their countenances bespeak inno- 
cence and virgin candour. 

As for the bride herself, the beauteous 
Constance^ — she was attired with taste and 
elegance ; but no one thought of gaaing upon 
her raiment — ^for the charms of her person 
attracted every eye. The happiness which 
filled her bosom, added a thousand graces to 
her bewitching countenance. The gentlemen 
admired her with enthusiasm, which respect 
and delicacy alone repressed; and the ladies 
did the same— though, on thdbr parts, they 
scrutinised her dress with a single glance, and 
would have inlormed each other, had it been 
necessary, how many plaits her robe had, and 
the exact position of each separate pin. As 
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for onrseWeSy we do not pretend to be so 
minute. We therefore para on to obsenre, that 
Frederick was oveijoyed with the prospects ot 
happiness which laj before him. He did not 
lose sight of Constance daring the whole e?en- 
ing; and that was the most efficient nlan to 
keep at a distance any unpleasant recollection. 
The young Viscount was himself the subject 
of admiration amongst the ladies present. His 
countenance was both noble and amiable; and 
while the gentlemen admired Constance, the 
fair sex did not deplore the fate of the young 
bride in being united to Frederick. 

The General and the Count experienced the 
most lively satisfaction at the marriage of the 
two lorers. The former was more turbulent 
and UQisy in his mirth than M. de Montreville; 
but the latter smiled upon every one present, 
and for the first time in his life embraced his 
son with the most unfeigned delight. 

M. Menard was attired with precision and 
care ; and he maintained a serious expression 
of countenance till dinner was announced. As 
for Dubourg,— enchanted at being present at 
the marriage of his friend, and anxious to re- 
establish himself in the fayour of the Count, 
he assumed so sedate a countenance through- 
out the whole day, that he had the air ot an 
anchorite, and appeared anxious to walk in so 
solemn a manner, that a stranger would have 
imagined he was sixty years old. Whenever 
the Count approached the spot where he stood 
with other friends, he began to talk upon the 
delusive pleasures of this world, the deceitful- 
ness of riches, the calm and serene repose of a 
retired life, and the rewards which awaited the 
just in a future state. Dubourg carried this 
absurdity to so great an excess, that the General 
could not help observing it to Frederick. 

"What a strange fcdfow is your friend Du- 
bourg!** exclaimed tiie veteran. ''Does he 
pass aU his time amongst the tombstones ? I 
accosted him just now to hold a little conver- 
sation with him, and he began quoting passages 
irom a sermon. He is really very gay lor a 
wedding party." 

Frederick hastened to implore Dubourg to 
resume his natund vivacity and indulge in his 
usual flow of good spirits ; but all his remon- 

Dubouig felt persuaded 



ner-table. M. Menard attacked the various 
dishes with the same ardour which he had ma- 
nifested at the house of M. Chambertin ; but 
Dubourg scarcely ate a morsel. He refused 
almost everything that was presented to him, 
and partook only of the most simple fare. It 
was even impossible to induce him to take a 
glass of champagne. 

"I never indulge in those heating wines,** 
said he, with the most imperturbable gravity. 

The Count de Montreville looked at him 
with astonuhment: and M^oard, who was 
seated near him, exclaimed, ''And yet I have 
seen you drink champagne tolerably often I 
Say that yon are ill, and that will be a better 
excuse!" 

"Your friend is dreadfully temperate," said 
the General to Frederick: "it is evidently an 
anchorite whom vou have introduced to us." 

After dinner, the guests repaired to the ball- 
rooms, and dancing commenced. The newly- 
married couple gave themselves up to the de- 
lights of the quadrille g for no wedding would 
terminate happily without a dance. But Du- 
bourg would not indulge in this recreation. He 
contented himself with walking stiffly about the 
rooms, holding up his head as if he had a stiff 
neck, and never even stopping for a moment as 
he passed the ecarU tables. 

"You do not pli^ at cards, M. Dubourg," 
said the Count de Montreville, with a smile. 

"No, my lord," replied Dubourg; "I have 
entirely given up cards, and like nothing but 
chess, fi is the only game that suits me, or 
that ought to be played by sedate people. 

"And you do not dance^" continued the 
Count. 

"Never!" said Dubourg. "I like nothing 
but the minuet— that noble dance, in which 
you can display a graceful attitude with such 
ease ! It is a pity that the minuet is no longer 
in fashion." 

" Beally, M. Dubourg," exclaimed the Count, 
"you are greatly changed. Some time ago, 
you were rather wild, I think." 

" Ah I my lord, those times are passed," re- 
turned Dubourg. " I become sedate as I grow 
older." 

" Grow older 1" cried the Count, now laugh- 
ing outright. " Why— it was not so very loner 
1^0 that you were j^erforming Hwpolytiu^ and 

old Menard to act 



strances were vain; 

that his sedate demeanour and sobor appear- 
ance enchanted M. de Montreville, and no | that you' persuaded poor 
power on earth could induce him to relinquish ) ThtaemJ* 
them. 

A magnificent banquet was prepared in the 
Count's mansion, whence it was arranged that 
the newly-married couple should proceed to 
the General's house in the evening. The old 
officer was most partial to his estates in the 
south of France: and he therefore resolved 
upon giving up the principal portion of his 
Paris abode to the young Viscount and the 
beautiful bride. 

Marriages in high life are not celebrated with 
that gaiety which distinguishes the weddings of 
private citisens; and it is this very gaiety 
which indemnifies the citizens for not being 
bom in a more exalted sphere. We do not, 
however, mean it to be inferred that the mar- 
riage of Frederick and Constance was not gay. 
A proper amount of mirth prevailed at the din- 



'1 My lord," answered Dubourg seriously, " a 
considerable change has taken plaise in me since 
that period. I love nothing now but study, 
serious occupations, and particularly the 
sciences." 

The Count left Dubonrs with a smile; and 
Dubourg felt satisfied that his lordship was de- 
lighted with thesedateness of his conduct. The 
evening passed rapidly away — M. Menard 
retumM to his lodgings in the Bue Betisy, 
thinking as he walked home of all the delicacies 
he had partaken of at the Count's mansion — 
and Dubourg was no sooner outside the gates 
of the palatiu abode than he ran, leapt, and 
jumped like a madman, or*like a schoolboy 
escaped from the lurisdiction of a severe master. 
But what of Frederick and Constance? Oh ! 
they were indeed bappy. The bridegroom 
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'handed bis loyely bride into the carriage that 
waited for them ; and tfaej were soon conducted 
to the mansion of the General. 

4i « * * * * 

* « • a * 

Sister Anne continned to reside at the farm- 
hotue where the Coont de MontreviUe had left 
her: for the reader has doubtless been long 
aware that the nobleman whom she saved at 
the robbers' hat, was none other than Frede* 
rick's father. The Coont was returning from 
Viziile, wbither he had been to obtain some 
tidings of the young girl whom his son had 
abandoned : but henad only found the shep- 
herd at the cottage in the wood; and the 
old man was ignorant of the directioi^ which 
Sister Anne had taken, when she left the place. 
To all the other questions which M. de Mon- 
tteville put to him* his only reply was, ** She is 
gone~fihe wonld not stay here — ^I know not 
where she beht her steps. 

When he left the wood* the Count searched 
Ihe environs of Grenoble — but vainly — in order 
to discover bis son's victim : and it was on bis 
way back to Lyons, that his carriage was at- 
tacked in the forest, as already related. 

But to proceed with tbe thread of our narra- 
tive. Bister Anne* in spite of ber inclination 
to continue her jonrney, was well aware that 
she was no longer in a situation permitting her 
to rapport the fatigues of travelling : for the 
moment approached when she was to become 
a mother, and when she should press to her 
bosom the pledge of her love for Frederick. 
This reflection somewhat softened her afflic- 
tions: the hopd of seeing her child frequently 
diverted her soul from the contemplation of her 
sorrows ; and at the farm-house every one en- 
deavoured to restore her mind to tranquillity, 
imd bring back smiles to her lips. The inmates 
of that abode were very worthy people^ who 
entertained the most lively attachment for the 
young male } aitd even if they had not been 
recompensed by the Count for their attention 
to tbe poor girl, they would have treated her 
with equal kindness. But gold never does any 
harm ; and the sum, which M. de Montreville 
placed in their hands as the reward for their 
care of Sister Anne^ was to them a fortune. 
The young girl, fcelidg the necessity of pro- 
longing her stay at the farm-howe, proffered 
the purse whieh the nobleman had presented to 
her a few moments previous to his departure : 
bttt it was at onoe refuted. 

** Keep your gold, my dear child," said the 
fanner's wife: ** the excellent nobleman whom 
you saved from tbe hands of robbers, has pro- 
vided for eveiytbing. Indeed, he has paid us 
far too well. We did not require any such 
munificence to Induce us to render you a ser- 
vice : yon are so amiab)»^-40 pretty—- and so 
unfortunate I Poor girll I can surmise a 
portion of your hifttory I Some seducer took 
advantage of your inexperience and your in- 
nocence: he deceived and abandoned you I 
That is the bistorj of all the young women 
who have no parents to protect tbem from the 
Bets which such fine gentlemen throw in their 
way. Do not weep, my dear child, I am far 



same wiles. But he who deserted you, is the 
wretch that deserves punishment I To aban- 
don you in the situation in which you now are 
— Oh I his heart must indeed be of stone !" 

As these words fell upon the ears of Sister 
Anne, she made a motion of impatience, to 
impose silence upon the farmer's wife: she 
placed her finger to her lip, shook her head 
violently, and seemed to contradict all that she 
had heard in the shape of upbraiding. 

** She will not allow any oue to utter a word 
against ber lover," said the farmer's wife : 
'< she loves him still I Such is ever the cus- 
tom of women! — tbey are always ready to 
excuse those who have done them the most 
harm ! Bat do not concern yourself, my dear 
child, about the future. Bemain with us — we 
will treat you as our daughter — we will leave 
nothing untried to promote ^our happiness. 
Here you shall for ever be insured against 
misery and want I" 

Sister Anne pressed the hand of the farmer's 
wife with the most unfeigned gratitude : but 
her eyes did not make that promise which her 
heart bad not the intention of falfilUog. The 
image of Frederick still reigned in her me- 
mory ; and never did the young girl renounce 
the fondly cherished hope of meeting him once 
more. 

A short time after the departure of the 
nobleman, Sister Anne, recollecting that he 
had left his address with her, took it from the 
purse in which she had placed it, and present- 
ing it to the farmer's wife requested her to 
decipher it for her. The kind-hearted woman 
hastened to comply with her demand, and 
read the following words :— 

^ Copier DS MoittRvriLLB. 

Hue de Provence^ Pan§,*^ 

The paper contained nothing more: bat 
Sister Anne was far from suspecting that 
tbe name she had just heard was that of Fre- 
derick's father ; for he had never pronoui ced 
it in her presence. She was however overjoyed 
when she heard the word '^ Pabu " mentioned ; 
and she endeavoured to make the farmer's 
wife comprehend that it was thither she was 
desirous of prooeediog as soon as she should 
be enabled to resume her travels. She re« 
placed the address in her purse, and felt more 
tranquil thsn she had lately been. 

*^ i hat is the name of the nobleman 1" ex- 
claimed the farmer's wife : " his very manners 
bespoke bim to be a great lord 1 He does not 
resemble the rest of the world — ^he is grateful, 
and will never forget tbe service you rendered 
him 1 I am oettaio, if you went to Paris, he 
would receive you well. But what could you 
do in that great city ? Believe me, my near 
child, you had better remain with us : you will 
be far more happy I" 

Sister Anne was enchanted at posseuing the 
paper on which tlM name of the city of her 
destination was written. With that address 
she could make herself understood ; and she 
returned thanks to heaven for tbe succour thus 
sent her in a moment when she stood in such 
deep need of it. 



from blaming yoa 1 Yon are much less guilty At the expiration of about two months from 
than any other woman who ever yielded to the ' the day she arrived at the farmi Sister Anne 




wif blosB^d with a son. Oh I hov delicioos 
W0re her trauiportf as she contemplated her 
child ; and hour enraptared was her heart when 
its first cries met her attentive earsl A 
mother odIj can understand the full extent of 
tbe joy (has experienced by Sister Anne. 
Alreadj in the features of her child, did she 
fancy that she contemplated those of Frede- 
rick. £Tery moment sha contemplated it, 
covered it with kisses, and pressed it to her 
bosom ; and in spite of her weakness, it was 
she who nonrished it I Tbe tenants of the 
farm did not oppose ber wishes in this respect ; 
bscanse to a mother the power of suckling her 
own infant is a delight which never laogoishes 
—and Sister Anne seemed to appreciate all 
its value. Sbe was so happy and so proud 
when she held her infant to her heart, that all 
her sorrows were forgotten in those moments 
of ineffable joy. She did not forget Frederick : 
but her soul was no longer a prey to that 
sombre grief which had onca oppressed her : 
tbe presence of her child often recalled smiles 
to ber lips — and she felt that for her offspring 
a mother can snpport everything. 

A few weeks after her confinement, Sister 
Anne iotimated her desire (o resume her 
journey : but tbe inhabitants of the farm op- 
posed themselves to that project. 

'* You cannot think of it l remonstrated the 
farmer*s wife : *' it is impossible to travel 
while yon are nourishing your child! Be- 
n^ember, it is not only your own li^e that yon 
are exposing, — it is the existence of your little 
son which is also involved in danger I Do yon 
suppose thac if you again rush iato daogers 
and difficalties, you can offer to that innocent 
being a bosom from which it may imbibe tbe 
means of existence? Ko— it is impossible! 
Tour infant would speedily lose its health and 
perhaps its life, if you were rash enough to 
resome your journey at this moment.^ 
I The mere though t of compromising the safety 
of her child made the yoong mother tremble. 
There was no sacrifice in tbe world that she 
would not have made for her infant I It was a 
great disappointment to her to be compelled to 
postpone her journey ; but the remonstrances 
of the farmer s wife decided her to remain at 
tha fatm till her son should be strong enough 
not to feel the effects of tha sufferings of his 
mother. 

" You will stay— you will stay I** exclaimed 
the fanner's wife, who read assent in the eves 
ot Sister Anne. '* Yon do wellj my dear chad I 
In a Tear or eighteen months, if your infant is 
healuiy and strong, we will see about the pro- 
priety of such a journey: but at present all 
idea of it must be renounced 1" 

Sister Anne liad resolved to listen to the 
good advice that was offered her ; and, while 
she still continued to think of Frederick, she 
was unremitting in her attentions to her child! 
But she was well recompensed for her care. 
The infant acquired fresh strength and beauty 
with each successive day: health was stamped 
upon his cheeks— a sweet smile npon his rosy 
lips— and already did his little arms seezp to 
embrace with gratitude the nack of the tender 
mother who had borne him I By tracing with 
a pieca of chalk the word *<Fbxd£bick '"upon 



the deal table. Sister Anne made the farmer 
understand that such was the name she was 
desirous of bestowing upon her son. The 
ceremony of baptism accordingly took place ; ' 
and fromthatmome.it the infant was called by 
no other name. Tbe young mother experi- 
enced a new feeling of delight every timQ that 
much loved word fell upon ber ears ; and sbe 
thought within herself bow much greater would 
be her joy when her child should be able to 
answer to it ! 

The poor dumb girl had been six months at 
the farm, whea one morning a courier arrived 
with a parcel containing twenty- five louis, and 
a letter in which the Coant de Montreville an- 
nounced bis intention of forwarding a similar 
sum every half-year for the use of Sister Anne. 
Tbe farmer's wife hastened to inform the voong 
mother of these tidings; and Sister Anne s eyes 
were filled with tears of gratitude. 

«* What an excellent nobleman t** cried the 
good woman, to whose maternal care the poor 
girl had been entrusted. ''I was certain he 
would not forget you! Oh I I repeat once 
more, that if you persist in going to Paris, you 
must address yourself first to this Count ! A 
Count, my dear, is a great lord- a powerful 
peer. He is immensely rich, no doubt ; and if 
your seducer is in Paris, be will soon discover 
him for yon. It may also happen that, b^ the 
good advice he can give your lover, he will so 
arrange matters that yon may be married 
yet." 

Sister Anne made a sign to intimate that her 
opinions coincided with those of the farmer's 
wife, and that she would follow ber advice in 
everything. She then persuaded the excellent 
woman to accept tbe sum which tbe Coant had 
remitted, and felt herself more happy when she 
knew that sbe was not a charge upon the kind 
people who treated ber with every attention. 

Time passed away— and Sister Anne idolized 
her child. That sweet infant recompensed her 
for all she had gone through : in him she saw 
tbe little brother she had once so deeply loved, 
and whose death caused her misfortune ; in her 
son also did she behold the counterpart of that 
Frederick whom she adored I She studied the 
slightest wishes of her child — considered its 
looks and its smiles — and, while thus occupied 
in the most delicious employments, she found 
that the time glided more rapidly away than it 
had hitherto done sinc;e the departure of her 
lover from Vizille. And we may observe, that 
little Frederick promised to possess all the 
beauty and amiability of her to whom he was 
indebted for life; and already did he mur- 
mur that name which is so sweet to the ear of 
a mother. Sister Anne then felt how deeply 
necessary it was not to deprive her child of 
those comforts which it enjoyed at the farm. 
If her infant had known but her, he would 
never have spoken: for speech is an art in 
which a master is re(}uired I 

At the period which he had specified, the 
Count remitted a second supply of money ; and 
his messenger inquired after the health of 
Sister Anne and her infant. He moreover im- 

{ilored her, on the part of her master, not to 
eave the farm where sbe enjoyed the delights 
of a quiet existence, and where every attention 




would be paid to herself and. offspring. Bnt 
Sister Anne bad not given np tbe idea of re- 
pairing to Paris. In spite of the remonstrances 
of tbe fanner's wife, she was determined to 
dare everything in order to discover Frederick. 
The love which she experienced for her son, 
did not diminish the regrets she felt at being 
•eparated from her lover: on the contrary,— 
whenever she considered the features of her 
child, whose beantv she so much admired, it 
seemed to her as if she ought to present him 
to his father! 

" Were he to see the lovely infant," thought 
Sister Anne, "how could he prevent himself 
from idolizing it? No— he would no longer 
wish to separate himself from me." 

Little Frederick was now twenty months 
old. For some time he had ceased to imbibe 
his nourishment from the bosom of his mother ; 
and he now began to walk. Every day his 
steps were less feeble ; and Sister Anne took 
delight in guiding and supporting him. She 
remarked with pleasure the increase of his 
stren^h and the growth of his intellectual 
faculties. Like the gardener who examines in 
the morning the progress made by his plants 
during the preceding night, a mother atten- 
tivelv watches the dally improvement in her 
child. Believed of all fear relative to the 
health of her son, possessed of the sum which 
the Count de Montreville had given her on 
his departure, and feelins confident that on her 
arrival in Paris she should find a protector and 
m friend in his lordship. Sister Anne was deter- 
mined to resume her travels. Accordingly, 
•he one morning presented to the farmer Uie 
pa|>er on which the Count's address was 
written ; and this was a sign of her intentions 
that was not to be mistaken I The inhabit- 
ants of the farm once more endeavoured to 
make her change her resolution : but this time 
Sister Anne was firm. She was determined to 
depart, and to proceed to Paris, where her 
heart assured her she should find Frederick. 

'* Wherefore take your son with yon?" 
asked the farmer's wife : ** leave him with ns 
—you know how fondly we lo^e him !" 

But Sister Anne did not believe that a 
mother could separate herself for one moment 
from her son : she pressed little Frederick to 
her bosom, and made a sign that she would 
never part from him ! 

Z.^Aa you are determined to go to Paris," 
said the farmer, « you shall not travel on foot 
like a mendicant. I will take you in my own 
chaise-cart as far as Lyons ; and there I will 
see you safe in a coach which will bear you 
and your child to the place of jow: destina- 
tion. On your arrival in Pans, you must 
show that paper which you canr in your 
purse ; and by those means you will find your 
way to the house of the Count' de Montreville, 
who will not abandon you. When yon choose 
to return to ns, his lordship will take care that 
you shaU reach the farm in safetv." 

Sister Anne testified as well as she was 
able all the gratitude she fislt for this addi- 
tional kindness. The journey being decided 
upon, the preparations were soon made. The 
farmer's wife had already purchased for the 
young mother, linen, garments, and every kind 



of necessary for herself and son ; and she waa 
even anxious to force her to accept a portion 
of the money the Count had remitted by his 
courier. But Sister Anne possessed a purse 
oontaining fiffy louis : that sum appeared to 
her enormous, and much more than she should 
require fbr her immediate wants, even in ease 
she should not at once find the Count de Mon- 
treville upon her arrival in Paris. She would 
not therefore accept the offer of her kind 
fiiends ; and even the clothing which they 
purchased for her seemed to her magnificent 
in comparison with that which she had worn 
in the wood. Her heart bounded with joy 
when she gaaed upon her neat but modest 
wardrobe ; and she thought^ as she surveyed 
the garments provided fbr her, that Frederick 
womd find her more attractive than before, 
and would perhaps love her better. 

All her preparations were terminated ; and 
the farmer namessed his horse to the covered 
cart which was to conduct Sister Anne to 
Lyons. The youns mother held her child upon 
her knees ^ and ihey departed firom the farm 
at an early hour in the morning. The same 
day they arrived at Lyons in the evening. The 
farmer took a plaice for Sister Anne in a dili^ 
gence which was to leave for Paris on the fol- 
lowing morning; and he took the precaution 
of bespeakinff Sie good offipes of the conductor, 
or guwd, in behalf of the ^oor dtmib girl. The 
moment of separation amved ; and it was not 
without many tears that Sister Anne could 
prevail upon herself to bid farewell to those 
who had treated her so kindly ; for the farmer's 
wife had also insisted upon accompanying her 
young friend to Lyons. 

** ron were determined to leave us, my dear 
child," said the cood woman to Sister Anne : 
*< and I am afiraid yon have done wrong I You 
are going to an inmiense city, where you win 
not meet with the same sympathy wmch you 
excited in our village. But do not forget ns. 
The Count de Montreville, who appears to 
have taken a great interest in your welfare, 
will let us know how you axe ; and if ever you 
should be again unfortunate — Oh I pray return 
to us ; and you may be sure we shaU receive 
you as if you were our own child !" 

Sister Anne embraced the excellent fj^ale 
with the utmost tenderness — ^bade adieu with 
tears in her eyes to her husband— and stepped 
into the diligence with her son in her arms. 

* * * • 

A young female who np to the age of sixteen 
has never left her cottage,-— and who, on ac- 
count of the peculiarity of her situation, is 
less acquainted with tbe world and its usages 
than any other, — naturally experiences a thou- 
sand new sensations, when she finds herself 
for the first time surrounded by strangers in 
one of those moving houses which bear so 
many individuals through town and country. 
Such was the situation of Sister Anne, who 
had only numbered eighteen years and a half, 
when she departed fbr Paris with her son who 
was twenty-three months old. Seated in the 
ittterieurf or central compartment of the dili- 
gence— and holding herdiild upon her knees 
—•he dured not raise her eyes to gaze on the in- 
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diyidnals who travelled with her ; and blashed 
when she perceived that they had noticed her. 

Her youth, her beauty, and her fondness to- 
wards her child mast have rendered her an 
object of interest in the eyes of all compas- 
sionate people : but little sympathy is ever to 
be met with in a diligence ; and the persons 
with whpm Sister Anne found herself, did not 
seem very abundantly supplied with that sen- 
timent. On her left hand was a tradesqian 
who did nothing but talk about his business 
with an old merchant who was seated opposite 
to him. The prices of stocks, of sugar, coffee, 
and com, and the transactions at the late 
fairs which had taken place in the neighbour- 
hood of Lyons, so deeply interested those per- 
sons, that they had not even time to apologize 
to their fellow-travellers when in the heat of 
their conversation they thrust their elbows 
into their sides or their snuff-boxes under their 
noses. On her right wm a gentleman of forty, 
who was very sileDt l^imselG but who paid 
great attention to the conversation of the 
others, and enc^eavoured to create their ac- 
quaintance. He was moreover troubled with 
a peculiar obliquity of vision which did not 
add to his personal attractions. Opposite to 
Sister Anne was an old woman of fifty — in a 
faded silk gown— a miserable velvet bonnet, 
from which dangled a few broken feathers — 
and whose face was covered with rouge, 
patches, and snuff. This lady, before the dUi- 
gence had been ten minutes on the road, had 
already informed her fellow-passengers, that 
she had performed HerovMM at Strasbourg, 
iVinceises at Caen, Dowagers at St. Malo, 
Shipherduses at Quimber, QioMns at Nantes, 
Mothert at Noisy-le-Sec, Figurantes at Troyes, 
and that she was then on her way to Paris to 
undertake the part of Coquettes at some fifth- 
rate house, whence she was in great hope of 
removing to a higher theatre — an honour she 
ought to have had conferred upon her thirty 
years ago. 

On the le5 of the actr^it was a merchant ; 
and OB her right • very fM gentleman, who 
slept nearly aUthe time, and only awoke eve^r 
now and then to exclaim, ^ Heavens 1 wc aro 
going to be upset ! I really thought we were 
all over I** so that this individual was a very 
comfortable companion in a diligence I 

During the first few minutes of the jonrney. 
Sister Anne heard nothing but a confused 
murmur of words, of which she scarcely un- 
derstood a syllable, the tradesmen's conversa- 
tion upon indigo and coffee mingling with the 
adventures which had happened to the old ac- 
tress, who only ceased talking from time to 
time to indulge in a pinch of snuff, and err out 
to her neighbour, ** Take care, sir I You throw 
yourself against me ! Do have some regard for 
the fair sex!** 

'* Heavens ! we are turning over !" exclaimed 
the gentleman, rubbing his eyes as he woke up. 

In the meantime the individual, who was 
troubled with the obliquity of vision, had 
already paid a compliment to Sister Anne upon 
the beauty of her child ; and the young mother 
rewarded him with a sweet smile—for a parent 
is invariably certain to be pleased when her 
offspring is the subject of praise and admira- 



I tion. The old actress now regarded Sbter 
Anne in her turn. 

" She is veiy pretty, indeed — the little lady 
opposite," said the actress ; " and possesses an 
interesting countenance. She has just the 
same dress that I wore in 1792, when I per- 
formed Antiette, How nice I looked in that 
attire, to be sure I I am determined to play 
the same character over again in Paris." 

The two tradesmen also cast a look upon the 
voung mother and her child : but as the latter 
neld in his hand a lump of sugar, they were 
naturallv reminded of the fluctuations expe- 
rienced by the prices of that article of colonial 
produce. 

"The child is very pretty — ^very pretty in- 
deed," exclaimed ihe actress, "and already 
has a most interesting expression of counto- 
nance. If it was my chUd, I would make him 
go upon the stage. In a couple of years or so 
he might very well play PancL Parents have 
now-a-days an excellent way of bringing up 
their children. It is really wonderful to Uiink 
how well those who resist tneir mother's wishes, 
when compelled to go upon the stage, perform 
little f\uri08os at twelve years of age." 

Sister Anne did not comprehend one word 
that was meant by this rhodomontade concern- 
ing Furioios and Punch; but she perceived that 
her child was the object of universal attention, 
and her heart experienced that emotion of joy 
and delight which is so natural in the bosom of 
a mother. A few minutes had scarcelv elapsed, 
however, before questions were addressed to 
her. 

"Ton are going to Paris?" said the old 
actress. 

" Is it to vaccinate yonr child ?" inquired the 
merchant 

"Or has he been vaeoinated in the place 
where you live ?" asked the tradesman. 

"What are yon going to do in Paris?" asked 
the geatiem^n who squinted. 

"Has your hnsband gone on before you ?" 
eiied the actress. 

"Heavens ! we are going to overturn I" ex- 
claimed the stout gentleman, half asleep. 

To these qoestions and remarks, no answer 
WM retnmed ; and the old actress became 
Tery angry at what she considered to be the 
insolent pride of Sister Anne. 

" Do you not hear us ?" she demanded in a 
tone of sarcasm. " When I speak to yon, I 
think yon might at least condescend to favour 
me with a reply." 

Sister Anne shook her head sorrowfully, and 
cast down her eyes. 

" Well, what ia the meaning of all this ?" 
exclaimed the actress : "I really believe she 
wishes me to understand that she will not 
speak to me I But yon must learn, my little 
piece of affectation, that I can soon make you 
treat me with more civility, and that Madame 
Nathalie Euphemie Berenice de FoUencoart 
(which is my name) is not likely to put up 
with an ins alt. I have fooght more than once 
in my life— upon the stage I I have also 
played the parts of men, and can fence with a 
sword as well as a light cavalry soldier. Do 
you hear, you impertinent creature?" 

Sister Anne, terrified by the tone of the old 
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woman and the angty glaiices the darMd at 
her, raised her eyes in a suppliant manner to- 
wards her neighbour on the right hand, who 
looked at her with cariositj, and then ad- 
dressed himself to the old actress. 

** Madam, 70a are wrong to fly into a pas- 
giott,'* Aaid he reprotinglj. 

*< What do Tou mean, sir ?*' cried the M 
lady. 

^ I mean, madam, that the silence of this 
poor young woman is not natural," returned 
the gentleman. " From the momefat she first 
stepped into the diligence, she has not uttered 
a word— eren to her child. I think she must 
he dumb I" 

**Dumb!" cried the actress. '*A woman 
dumb ! that is impossible, sir I There never 
was such a thing. A man — yes! But a 
%oman — ^nerer !" 

But Sister Anne hastened to intimate by a 
sign that it was the truth ; whereupon the old 
lady gave such a scream of astonishtnent that 
the stout gentleman awoke in a terrible 
fright. 

**Sne is dumb! is it possible? a woman 
dunib !" cried the actress. "Do yon hear, sir 
— ehe is dumb !*' 

"Aye I I really thought we were overturn- 
ing !" ejaculated the stout gentleman, sinking 
to sleep once more. 

" Oh ! what a terrible man you are !" said 
the old lady : " you make ine quite nervous 
with your overtumings I Poor creature--poor 
girl ! you are mute — ^you cannot speak I What 
a terrible calamity ! Oh ! how I pity you — ^I. 
who wall angry with you, just now ! 1 woula 
much rather be deaf and blind than dumb ! 
Poor creature I what an interesting object ^ott 
have become in kny eyes 1 Not to be able to 
speak ! And how did this happen to ^bu, my 
dear?" 

Sister Anne, now as deeply astonished at 
the kindness of the old woman's manners, as 
she had previously been alarmed by her anger, 
drew her purse from her bosom, extracted 
the little piece of paper which contained the 
Count's address, and. piesent^^ it to the 
actress. 

" Ah ! this is the address of the house tO 
which von are going 1" cried the old lady : 
"doubtless to be wet-nurse in this great noble- 
man's ilunil^! Oh! how much better would 
it be for you to play in a pantomime I You 
would look so well as Columbine" 

"Heavens! are we safe?" cried the stout 
gentleman. "I actually fancied we were all 
in the ditch!" 

The squinting inditidn^ made no answer to 
the observations of the old actress : he seemed 
plunged into a deep reverie since his eyes had 
encountered the purse filled ^th gold which 
the youDg mute had drawh firom her bosom in 
order to exhibit the address of M. de Montre- 
ville. Prom that moment he redoubled his 
attentioiis and politeness to Sister Anne: he 
caressed little Frederick, and even carried his 
gallantry so far as to purchase barlev-sugar 
and ginger- bread nuts for him at the first 
station where the horses were changed. Sister 
Anne — whose pure and unsaspicious soul did 
not perceive the hypocrisy and deceit which 



reigned in the eyes of her new firiend, and who 
supposed that all his attention was the result 
of disinterested pity, — ^was inclined to make 
him comprehend as well as she was able all 
her history, her hopes, and her designs. Poor 
girl ! the reader must tremble when he thinkft 
what will become of her in Paris ! 

The secohd day' of the journey,' the gentle- 
man who squinted was more pdlite to Sister 
Anne than h^ had been on the previous one \ 
and he seized a convenient opportunity to 
whisper in her ear, "I know the Count di 
Montreville well — ^he is ah intimate friend of 
mine ; and if you will allow me, I shall have 
the greatest pleasure in conducting you to his 
house." 

The poor pirl accepted this offer with a 
sinile expressive of the liveliest gratitude ; and 
the old actress, who noticed the understanding 
which seemed to prevail between her and the 
gentleman, screwed up her lips in a disdainful 
manner, and muttered between her teeth, 
"Acquaintiinces are soon made in a dili- 
gence !" It is thus that some people invariably 
give their neighbours credit for evil intentions, 
espedallv ^hen they themselves have done 
nothing but evil all their lives. As for Sister 
Anne, she gazed upon the actress with aston- 
ishment, and was at a loss to understand how 
a person in four-and-twenty hoars could thus 
manifest towards her three such difiTerent sen- 
timents as indignation, friendship, and con- 
tempt. 

At length the diligence arrived in the great 
city; and Bister Anne was dazzled and as- 
tonished by all she saw. She fancied that ihe 
^as in a new world; for having arrived at 
Lyond at night, and left it on the following 
morning at an early hour, she had not obtained 
a just impression of the grandeur, wealth, and 
extent of a city which would have enabled her 
to form a tolerably correct idea of Paris. Thd 
gentleman with the obliquity of vision, con- 
tinued to treat the young motner and her child 
with the greatest attention. He aided them 
to alight from the diligence, and summoned 
a hackney-coach. The old actress arranged 
her bonnet and feathers, which had been some- 
what tumbled in the vehicle ; the two trkdes- 
men hastened to the Exchange; and the stout 
gentlemen departed to his own house, mutter- 
ing to himself, "Well — we have not overturned 
— that is very singular I I really thought wa 
should have been upset !" The hackney-coach 
arrived; the ofScious friend, whom Sister 
Anne implicitly confided in, placed all her bag- 
gage in the vehicle — handea her into it ~ fol- 
lowed her himself— and whispered his orders 
to the driver. 

As the coach rolled rapidly away from the 
vast court-yard of the diligence- office, the gen- 
tleman said to Sister Anne, " We are going to 
the house of M. de Montreville at once. I am 
very glad that he happens to be such an in- 
timate friend of .mine; otherwise not being 
able to make yourself understood, you would 
have experienced a considerable degree of 
difficulty iu discovering his lordship's resi- 
dence." 

Sister Anne poured forth, by signs, all her 
gratitude to the individual whom she did not 
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know to be a miBerablo thief, an adventarer, 
and a yillain« and who, having plundered a 
rariety of indiyidoals at the Tarioofl towna in 
the aonth of France where he had been staying, 
had now xetnmed to Paiii, hoping that an 
abaenoe of eight yean wonld have obliterated 
hia Tillanies from the memory of his former 
dapes, and that he riionld be enabled to en- 
counter fresh ones. But it was natural that 
the poor orphan should fall into the first snare 
that was spread for her. Mild, unaffected, 
ignorant of the duplicity of this world, and un- 
suspicious of evil, she reposed the utmost con- 
fidence in her new companion. Her adventure 
in the forest would have made her dread to 
meet with robbers in a wood : but she had not 
learned to mistrust those whom she encountered 
in the guise of friends, alid whom it is rery 
difficult to recognise, because they assume the 
mask of probity— a circumstance that renders 
them more dangerous than those who attack 
their yictims upon the high road. 

The hackney-coach, which contained the 
rogue, the poor orphan, and her child, stopped 
at the gate of a handsome, house. The gen- 
tleman hastened to alight, saying to Sister 
Anne at the same time, *' Watt for me here 
one moment: this is the Count's mansion;— 
but I must first ascertain if he is at home." 

The villain went into the house, stayed there 
for a few moments, and returned with disap- 
pointment depicted upon his countenance. 

''My poor creature," said he, ''what I 
dreaded has actually occurred. The Count de 
Montreville is gone out of town, and will not 
return for some days." 

The countenance of Sister Anne seemed to 
say, " What can I do in the meantime ? whither 
shaUIgof" 

"But calm yourself," continued the obliging 
individual: "X am determined not to leave 
you till I see you safe in some comfortable 
abode. I will myself conduct you to a house 
where every attention shall tie paid to you. 
Two days soon pass away ; and by that Ume 
the Count will be in Paris." 

Sitter Anne again testified her sratitude to 
the kind stranger, and was touched by all the 
trouble he gave himself on her behalf, without 
however being surprised at it ; for she imagined 
it was thus that the inhabitants of great cities 
were accustomed to behave. The hacknev- 
ooach again moved on. The motion of the 
vehicle pleased little Frederick: he laughed, 
jumped, and played a thousand pranks upon 
the knees of his mother, who on her part tes- 
tified her delight and surprise at the great 
houses, the vast crowds, the magnificent shops, 
and the enormous display of wealth, which 
met her eyes in every direction. 

" Oh I you will soon see something that will 
astonish vou much more than all thisl" ex- 
daimed her companion. "Yon will be sur- 
prised in a thousand different ways. Depend 
upon it, this journey will be of the greatest 
benefit to you." 

The hackney-coach stopped this time at the 
door of a miserable lodging-house in the Fau- 
bourg Saint Jacques ; and Sister Anne, when 
she entered the premises, coold not help think- 
ing that the "comfortable abode" was very 



wretched and very dirty. She however fol- 
lowed her guide^ who carried her bundles for 
her, into a room to which the landlady of tlie 
house conducted them ; and as soon as she was 
alone with the gentleman, he addressed her as 
follows: — "Before I take my leave of yon, it 
is necessary that I should inform you of a Uttle 
ceremony to which every one, who oomes to 
lodge in a hotel at Paris, is obliged to submit 
You must name the amount of the ready 
money you possess about yon. This is an 
arrangement made by the police, so that no- 
thing may be lost in the ci^. For instance, if 
you have forty louiB in your purse to-day, and 
if one is stolen from you, the gendarmes will 
count the contents of every purse in Paris'* to- 
morrow morning; and the person who has a 
/ouu too much is the thie£ what do you think 
of that plan? Admirably conceived, is it 
not?" 

Sister Anne did not fully understand all that 
the gentleman said to her; and she seemed to 
wait for a more complete explanation. 

"Will you ffo yourself and make your 
declaration to the mistress of the house?" said 
the stranger : " or shall I do it for yon? Per- 
haps I can fulfil the ceremony better than yon. 
Give me your parse— that will bo the best 
plan !*' 

The poor young woman drew her purse from 
her bosom, and the obliging gentleman took it^ 
saying, " I will count the contents in the pre- 
sence of the landlady, and then return to 
you." 

He left the room, hurried down stairs, gave 
a piece of sold to the mistress of the house, 
and desired her to consider it as an advanoe 
which the young fomale np-stairs, who was 
dumb, had sent her. Having thus settled the 
affair, the villain disappeared from the house, 
flatteriuff himself that this last feat had been 
arranged with the greatest delicacy. He has- 
tened to a gambling-house in the Palais Boyal 
— ^where, finding greater rogues than himself, 
he soon lost every mm of the sum he had just 
stolen from an unfortunate girl. Not meeting 
any more dupes to present him with a pnrse^ 
he picked one from the pocket of a gentleman, 
who, perceiving his loss, gave the robber in 
charge to the police. He was forthwith con- 
ducted to the Prefecture— thence to the Bice'cre 
— and lastly to the galleys, where he exercised 
his ingenuity by robbing hit oomrades. Bui 
let us leave him there I 

Sister Anne waited for the individual who 
had gone away witli her jp nrse, without enter- 
taininff the slightest suspicion of the real truth. 
Indeed, so far from feeling any apprehension, 
she placed quietly with hereon, occasionally 
casting a glance from the window into the 
street, and thence returning terrified back to 
the middle of the room, Mcause her apart- 
ment was on the third storey, and she had never 
found herself so high before. The gentleman 
did not however return ; and Sister Anne was 
surprised bv his long absence. In a short time, 
the landlady made her appearance ; and the 
poor mute neld out her hand to raoeive her 
purse* but saw it not. 

" What would you like to order for dinner?" 
inquired the woman: "yon can doubtleaa write 



down the name of anything yon require ? I 
will take great care of 70a : the gentleman who 
bronght you hither, gave me the louU yon sent 
me in adrance, which will pay all yonr enenses 
for the two days that yon intend, as he inrormed 
me, to stay in my house 1" 

The stranger was sone I A terrible suspicion 
now flashed across ue brain of Sister Anne, 
and she endeaToured to make the hostess un- 
derstand that she had entrusted her purse to 
the ffentleman who conducted her to the house. 

"I tell you that I am perfectW satbfied ^ith 
the money I have received," said the landlady, 
who did not comprehend Sister Anne's signs; 
''I shall ask yon for nothing more, my dear 
girl — and will now send yon up some dinner.*' 

Sister Anne was stupified by this new cala- 
mity. It was not her money that she regretted 
—for as yet she did not altogether comprehend 
•the value of it : but in her purse was the ad- 
dress of the Count de Montreville, and the vil- 
lain had carried it awi^ with her gold. What 
would become of her? How could she dis 
cover the abode of the nobleman who would 
befriend her? Durina the whole day, the 
young woman preserved some hope. She flat- 
tered herself that the stranger would return : 
but night came, and the officious gentleman did 
not make his appearance. Sister Anne wept 
as she pressed her child to her bosom : it was 
not for herself that she felt the slightest appre- 
hension—and therefore her affliction was the 
more poignant. She alreadv fancied that she 
saw her son deprived of necessaries and 
nourishment — and she shuddered 1 She fancied 
the horror of her situation, and repented of 
having left the farm: for the thought that her 
child would suffer, deprived her of all her 
courage. 

She passed the whole of the second day in 
her chamber. The wretch who had plundered 
her, had assured her that Bi. de Montreville 
was only absent for two days ; and she anxi- 
ously waited for the third morning to repair to 
his abode. She fancied that she should recog- 
nise the house at which the hacknev-coaeh had 
stopped. The poor girl hoped to discover one 
dwelling alone out of that assemblage of thou- 
sands of houses, amongst which she found her- 
self for the first time ; and she did not suspect 
that the robber who had plundered her, had 
ordered the driver of the coach to stop at the 

Sate of a house which was not that of the Count 
e Montreville. 

On the morning of the third day, she took 
her son in one arm, and carried her bundle on 
the other, and left the lodging-house where the 
landlady did not seek to retain her, because her 
expenses were only paid for two days. Sister 
Anne recommended herself to the care of Pro- 
vidence, and endeavoured to sustain her cou- 
rage as she wandered forth into the immense 
city which she did not know. Every moment 
the noise of the vehicles alarmed her — ^the 
horses frightened her— the cries of itinerant 
venders of fruit and other articles bewildered 
her— and the multitudes of people coming, 
going, and running about in all directions, 
troubled her to such an extent, that she scarcely 
knew where she was. The poor creature 
stepped onder a gateway, and began to cry. 



The portress of the house asked her the rea- 
sons of her grief: but Sister Anne could only 
reply with signs and tears ; and the portress 
retired to her lodge, muttering in an angry 
tone, *< That is all I get for inquiring into 
people's distress 1 What is the use of meaning 
to relieve them, if thev won't say what is the 
cause of their sorrows r* 

Sister Anne wept long and bitterlv, and at 
length resumed her walk: but she had already 
roamed about Paris for four long hours, and 
had not succeeded in her aims. She saw streets, 
houses, and ihops without number : but she did 
not know which direction to take, and fire- 
quently found herself after a long circuit, in the 
same place where she was an hour before. How 
was she to discover the Count's abode! She 
began to think it was impossible! Fatigue 
overcame her, for she was compelled to cany 
her child perpetually in her arms: in a short 
time hunger seiaed upon them both, and an^ 
mented the horrors of her situation* 

She sat herself down npon a stone bench ; 
and the people, who passed by, cast a look 
upon her, and oontinued their way. They 
would have stopped, perhaps, had Punch and 
Judy attracted tneir attention ; but a weeping 
woman was not calculated to gather a crowd. 
Fortunately for the poor girl, it was the warm 
season, and the weather was beautiful. Slw 
went into a pastry-cook's shop, gave some 
cakes to her child, and presented one of her 
garments with a sorrowful countenance as a 
meet remuneration ; but the confectioner re- 
turned it to her, gazing npon her at the same 
time with pity and surprise— (or he could not 
comprehend how a well-dressed young woman 
Gonld happen to be without money. She en- 
deavoured to resume her walk, but the ap- 
proach of night redoubled her alarms ; and in 
spite of the lamps which lighted the streets, the 
noise of the horses' hoofs appeared to her to be 
more menacing than before. She was every 
moment afraid of being run over, together with 
her son, by the vehicles which at times hem- 
med her in on all sides ; and she again adopted 
the safer plan of sitting down npon a stone 
bench. 

Sister Anne was then in the Bue Mont- 
martre. Often and often during the day had 
she passed up and down the Rue de Provence 
and before the mansion of M. de Montreville ; 
but the poor girl knew not where she was. It 
was impossible for .her to discover his abode^ 
and she was ready to give herself up to de- 
spair: she however pressed her son to her 
bosom, and as she covered him with kisses, 
endeavoured to gather fresh courage. The 
child smiled upon her, and played with her 
hair : he was of that age when grief is unknown 
to an infant in the arms of its mother. The 
evening advanced — the shops were shut— the 
people in the streets were less numerous— 4uid 
a longer interval succeeded the passage of 
each successive vehicle up the street Sister 
Anne raised her eves, and glanced aronnd her 
with a little more assurance than she had tUl 
that moment possessed. Where could she im- 
plore an asylum for the night ? She was lost 
m that wilderness of houses, and dared not 
address henelf to a soul 1 Her eyes fell upon 



iht people who pasaed btr, and Mme men frrab 
time to time stopped and conaidered her. • 

^6he ifl Yei7 pretty/* said thejr to them- 
aelves: bnt she presented her child to them, 
and then thej moved on. 

*< Great Qod 1" thought the poor girl to her- 
self ; *'the inhabitants of Paris do not like 
children 1 l^hej shun me the moment I show 
them mine 1" 

Abont midnight, a patrol passed along the 
street : and the soldiers approached Sister 
Anne» who trembled from head to foot. 

" What are yon doing there with yoor child f " 
cried they. ** Betnm home, or widk about, or 
else we shall be obliged to take yom to the gnard- 
faonse." 

The harsh tones of the patrol that had jnst 
spoken tb her, made her tremble : she rose 
precipitately, and hurried away from the seat, 
daspmg her child closer to her bosom tiian 
•ever. Scarcely had she walked a hundred 
yards, when she lecollbeted that she had left 
her bundle of clothes npOn- the bench : she 
hastened back to the placer— but alasl her 
dothes were gone ! The unfortunAte girl-^ 
they were her last resource! 

She eould not find tears sufflcient to testify 
her grief tot this new misfortune. A terrible 
wei^t seemed to lie upon her chest—she 
dared not give way to reflectioti-<4mt walked 
onwards, with her child in her arms. Hasty 
was her step— and yet the knew not whither 
ehe was going I She held her ohild to her 
bosom— a nervous eonvtilBioa seemed to pos- 
sess itself of all her members— and she nearly 
ft>rgot her sorrows 1 She emerged fh>m the 
Bue Montmartre upon the BouleTatds; the 
trees met her eyes^ and her heart dilated with 
joy. The |)oor girl hoped that she was beyond 
the walls of the city Where 4n evil geniua 
seemed to porsue her; she fancied that she 
was once more amongst her woods and fields ; 
she hastened towards the first tree that she 
saw, and almost dung to it in the wildness of 
her delight. Her tears then flowed plentiMly. 
She fteeted herself at the foot of that tree» the 
aspect of which inspired her with new courage : 
she covered her child with the apron she wore, 
and resolved upon passing the remainder of 
the night in that place. 

Morning dawned upon the mighty dty and 
on the head of the poor orphan, who had not 
tasted one instant's repose during the whole 
night. Hie had pondered on the probable fttte 
that awaited her, and had made up her mind 
to implore public charity for herself and her 
ion. Were she alone, she would have put aa 
end to her miserable existence : but she feit the 
necessity of Uving for her child. Aft^rhAving 
been so comfortable at the farm, and sur- 
rounded by indivldnals who loved and che- 
rished both her and her son, to be now re- 
duced to beg her bx«ad! Oh I the idea was 
knaddeninff ; and deeply, deeply did she repent 
having left that tranquil asylum I But it was 
riiiefly when she gased upon her child that she 
teproached herself. 

- "* Poor little creature,*' thought the distracted 
mother, '* all that you suffer is caused by me I 
But am I so guilty, when everything I have 
done has originated in ny wish to restore yoa 



to your £sther ? Oh I if I could only discover 
that happy asylum— if I oould bnt find my 
way back to those idnd friends who treated me 
like their own daughter, I would never aban- 
don them more I I see that I most give up all 
hopes of finding Frederick : but if distress kill 
me, what will become of yon, sweet boy, in 
this immense city ?" 

The poor mother wept as she considered the 
features of little Frederick, who vras still deep- 
ing. Some peasants on thdr way to the mar- 
kets, offered her bread and flrults ; and a milk- 
woman gave her and her child some of her re- 
fteshine (leverage. Bvery heart is not insend- 
ble to the call of misery in Paris— 4he Paridant 
are munificent to the poor; and if they do not 
give dms more frequently, it is beeanse they 
an afraid of bdng moved to tears by the talee 
of impostors and hypocrites. 

During a portion of the day, Sister Anne 
walked about the dty, and endeavoured to 
discover the abode of her protector. Often did 
she think thai she saw an individud at a dis- 
tance with the satne gait and figure possessed 
by Fraderiok ; and then she hastened rapidly 
on, redoubled her steps to overtake him. and 
when she was near him, she discoverea her 
knislike I The people whom she thus followed, 
surveyed her, some with astonishment, and 
some with an ironical smile $ and she retired 
to a distance, ashamed and heart-broken. 

<< O God I" she thought, '* I ehall ne?er dis- 
cover him t" 

Towards evening* the provisions, which had 
been given to her m the morning, were all ex- 
hausted $ and she was obliged to hold out her 
hand atad implore charity of those who passed 
byv Sister Anne was oMiged to gaze upon her 
child in order to collect sufficient courage to 
ask for bread in that humiliating manner. If 
they who distributed alms, were at leait to do 
so with kindness, the unhappy mendicant 
would be relieved in a twofold sense : but it Is 
usually with a harsh remonstrance or a severe 
countenance that those Who are styled *' cha- 
ritable " drop a small cdn into the hand of the 
indigent, 

«*AlaBl" reflected Sister Anne, shedding 
bitter tears, *< why do they tfeem to titat me at 
a ctimind because t am poor?" 

She was anxious to leave Paris, for the In- 
habitants of the eountty appeared to be much 
more charitable and humahe; and with them 
she was less ashamed and timid. But what 
road could she take to discover the hospitable 
fard-hoUBO? She felt that she must submit 
hetsdf to the guidance of Providence, which 
hkfaerto h&d b^n for from favourable to her* 
Poor creature ! may that Providence at length 
eattricate yon from dl your misfortunes I 

Ignorant of the road she ought to take, but 
determined to leave the city. Sister Anne made 
Up her mind to follow a man who was wdking 
by the side of a vehicle covered with oilcloth. 
In a short time this individud turned Into one 
of the Faubourgs, and issued firom the dty 
through its contingent Barrier. By still fol- 
lowing the vehicle, which proceeded at a very 
dow pace, the young mother at length found 
herself in the country. She breftthed more 
ftedy, embraced her eon, and imploring for him 




tbe laocoor of heaven, hastened towards the 
Tillage which she saw in the distance to sup- 
plicate charity. 

• • * ♦ 



Frederick lored Constance with the most 
sincere and deroted ailection — ^though periiaps 
with less ardour and enthusiasm than in the 
first month of their union. But the constant 
companionship of a wife had not extinguished 
his attachment: for he discovered each day 
some new virtues and more endearing qualities 
in Constance. The heauty of the countenance 
captivates for a season, but is not sufficient to 
enchain the heart for evert— happy, then, is 
the husband who can find in his wife those 
attractions which time ouiy never change. 

Constance appeared to be susceptible of a 
single failing— a failing which was calcnlated 
to undermine her happiness, because she could 
not conquer it, although she carefully shut it 
up in her own bosom. She was jealous : and 
the excess of her love for Frederick frequently 
occasioned* her to experience secret fean. 
When he was thooghtfnl and pensive, Con- 
stance became uneainr; and a thousand alarms 
filled her bosom. What could thus occupy the 
attention of her husband— -make him miserable 
— and wring sighs firom his breast?— for be 
righed often, often! Before th^ maniaga, 
she. attributed his melancholy to his love lor 
her : and she was happy in the delusion. But 
now that they were united — ^now that they 
could give themselves up to all their tender- 
ness, and that nothing interrupted their felicity, 
wherefore should Frederiek sigh? wherefore 
was he so often plunged in a deep reverie 1 
Such were the questions which Constance 
Bftked herself in secret :— she would have been 
disconsolate had her husband f erceived her 
distress. Though she was jealous, she would 
not torment Frederick: she was resolved upon 
appearing as tender, as afiectionate, and as 
kind as ever ; and if she suffered, she concealed 
her grief with care, in order not to afflict him 
whom she loved more than life. 

One evening, at a grand entertainment given 
by the Count de Montrevil^ Constance was 
leaning on his lordship's arm as they advanced 
together to receive some newly-aimonnced 
guests ; and Frederick was at a little distance, 
ehatting with Dubourg. Frederick was struck 
by the exquisite symmetry of his wife's shape 
and the grace with which she walked: it 
Seemed to him as if he bad all in a moment 
discovered new elegances and charms about 
her. He could not help sighing ; for he thought 
to himself, "Oh! that I could love her withoat 
ever dreaming of another!'* 

At that instant she happened to turn round, 
and their eyes met. She caught his pensive 
look as he stood gazing at her, with his hand 
up to his chin ; and then she abruptly averted 
her eyes as if she felt she had surprised that 
expression on his countenance whicn he might 
not wish her to observe. And for the rest of 
the cfvening she was melancholy — almost un- 
happy; for she kept continuity asking her- 
self, '*What can be the matter with Fre- 
derick?" 
But, after all, these Ultle inddeBls which 



we ^ave been illustrating, were as trifles |n 
comparison with the occurrences that were to 
follow. The death of General de Valmont 
was the first really serious event that intruded 
upon their happineKi. Be was revered by all 
wno knew him; and was tenderly cherished by 
his niece to whom he had supplied the place of 
a fother. It was only the affection of her hus- 
band which could soothe the grief of Constance 
for this loss; and the Count de Montreville 
mingled his tears with diose of his daughter- 
in-law, for he also mourned the death of a 
sincere friend. In old age^ however, we are 
apt to manifest more fortitude than the young, 
to support the death of those whom we love. 
Is it that age makes us selfish ? Is it that the 
heart, having become insensible to the ardour 
of afleotion, is also closed against the trans- 
ports of inendship ? Or does this callousness 
Arise from an idea that the separation will be 
but short, and that we shall soon join those 
whom we have thus lost? 

Constance was the sole heiress of her uncle^ 
who was exceedingly ricby and possessed nu- 
merous fiurms and estates, with which Frede- 
rick was desirous of becoming acquainted. 
He had formed the project of making the tour 
of his new proper^ ; and Constance was to 
stay at home in onler that the Count de Mon- 
treville should not be left alone to feel more 
severely than otherwise the death of his old 
friend. But how was Frederick to leave his 
wife, before her grief was also thoroughly as- 
suaged ? There was no hurry for the journey, 
and Frederick postponed it from month to 
month. Constance herself, having never been 
separated from her husband for a single day, 
could not persuade herself to suffer him to 
depart! 

Some time after the death of the General^ 
Frederick, •« having leant that H. Menard, 
being tormented with the gout and possessing 
no more pupils, was far from comfortable,-— 
hastened to visit the old preceptor, and pro- 
posed that he should take up his abode with 
him and C<»stanoe. 

*' I require," said Frederick, ** a man who is 
learned, skilful, and upright, to take charge of 
my affairs, examine the accounts of my 
stewards, and superintend all my coirespond- 
enoe. My dear M. M^oard, you are the gen- 
tleman who will suit me. At the same time 
recollect, it is not as intendant, but as a friend, 
that I ask you to reside with me ; and if 
heaven shouui send me any children, you shall 
occupy the same situation with regard to them, 
aa you did in reference to their frither." 

Menard accepted this offer with the utmost 
gratitude, and was speedily installed in Frede- 
rirk's house — where Constance showed him 
every respect and attention. She was fond of 
the old tutor, because he loved her husband ; 
and Menard deeply touched by her kindness 
towards him, kissed her hand and said from 
time to time, " I hope vour ladyship will make 
haste and bless your husband with children ! 
I shall be their tutor ; and they will groir up 
as handsome as his lordship, your husband, 
who was my pupil, and who does me honour." 
Constance smiled at this request : she de- 
sired nothing more than to present her husband 
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with a pledge of their mntnal affection; hut 
we do not elwayt obtain what we desire. 

The reader must not snppoee that Dnbonrg 
had abandoned hii friend. 

<* Come to mj house as often as yon choose," 
said Frederick to him: '^yoor room is always 
ready for you." 

Dnbonrg profited by this permission— not to 
occupy a portion of Frederick's house in Paris, 
but to pay him an occasional yisit in the 
country. It was espMally toward the end of 
the quarter that Dubourg made his appearance 
most frequently at Montmorenci: for, as he 
receiyed his income every three months, he 
could nerer manage to make the stipend last 
mdre than six weeks— and was therefore 
obliged to dine with Frederick, if he were in 
Faris, or go and stay with him altogether in 
the Anmtry, for the remainder of the quarter. 

<* Thanks to you, my dear friend,*' ntd 
Dubourg to the young Viscount, ** with my six- 
teen hundred francs a-year, I lire exactly as if 
I had the double. I spend my own income in 
six months, and lire with you the other six." 
- The gay disposition of Dubourg pleased Con- 
stance ; add Frederick invariably hailed with 
delight the arrival of his friend ; because he 
was well aware that that friend would never 
utter one word to his wife wliich she ought not 
to hear, and that, in spite of the former loose- 
ness of his principles, he was now much more 
correct in his conduct, and that he looked upon 
Constance as a sister. We can forgive every- 
thing in one who respects friendship. There 
are so many sincere friends, who, with all their 
delicacy and virtue, take a delight in disturb- 
ing the peace and tranquillity of an entire 
family 1 

When Dubourg and Menard encountered 
each other at Frederick's hons^— which inva- 
riably happeaed towards the end of the quarter 
-—the old preceptor seised the opportunity of 
eulogizins the domestic fetidty which reigned 
between Frederick and Coostanoe. 

** They are Orpheus and Eurydice^" said M^ 
nard; *'they are Deucalion and Pyrrha— 
Philemon and Banciff— Pyranms and Thisbe." 

'*Yes, by Jove!'" exclaimed Dubourg: 
"Frederick possesses a lovely wife — a wife 
who has all the best qualities ot woman— a 
treasure, in short— and it would be deuced ex- 
traordinary if he were not happvl" 

<« Certainly," returned M. Menard : <* but if 
I had not instilled into the mind of my 
pupil the most admirable principles of sedate- 
ness and morality, although he might have 
loved his wife, he probab^ would not have 
been so steady. The Csar, Peter the Great, 
adored Catherine, his wife ; but that did not 
prevent him firom keeping a hundred mis- 
tresses. A number of great prinoes have been 
addicted to illicit love, and nave had several 
concubines ; but " 

'< My dear Menard," interrupted Dubourg, 
" do not boast so much of the excellence of 
the education yon gave Frederick 1 Gk>d 
knows that if he had only tou for a gidd e " 

** Probably von would have made a better 
tutor," said M6iard: ''witness the period 
when you travelled with us as my IiOfd Baron 
Potoaki!" 



" Hush ! M. Menard 1" exclaimed Dabourg ; 
"let that journey be entirely forgotten 1 We 
were not any of us very steady in those times ; 
and I sincerely hope that the Viscountess de 
MontreviUe will never hear a word concern- 
ing the little adventure of the wood — ^that in- 
diwaretion of which Frederick was guilty, yon 
know 1" 

''What do you take me for?" demanded 
Menard: "I know very well that it would be 
the height of folly to allude to the subject ; and 
although her ladyship could not be angry, as 
nothing that was done before marriage regards 
her, it would be prudent to hold one's tongue. 
At the same time I believe that she possesses 
too much go6d sense not to laugh at the 
follies her husband committed when he was a 
bachelor." 

"In spite of her good sense, my dear Me- 
nard," returned Dubourg, "there are certain 
things which a woman never hears with plea- 
sure. One must alwap be careful to avoid 
saying anything that will make her believe her 
husbuid's heart has been possessed by another 
before herself. Although a young lady is per- 
fectly well aware that young men are apt to 
be wild previous to their marriage, she still 
persuades her mind that she alone has capti- 
vated the heart of her husband ; she hopes that 
he never loved any one before her, aod that 
she was the first to inspire him with the tender 
sentiments It would therefore be useless to 
destroy so happy and innocent an illusion." 

" I understand perfectly," said M. M^aard. 
" It is just the same as making a cook believe 
no one can serve up devilled kidneys better 
than herself." 

" Precisely what I mean," returned Dubourg; 
"yon are very sharp in inventing comparisons! 
But I believe that the Viscountess de Mon- 
treviUe is apt to be jealous, so deeply ii she 
attached to her husband !" 

"I actually believe you are right," answered 
Menard. "In fact, I noticed that she was 
one dav less sprightly than usual ; aod I pre- 
sume that her transient melancholy was caused 
by her husband who had been caressing a cat 
for upwards of a quarter of an hour." 

"The deuce take your cats!" exclaimed 
Dubounr. '* How could you suspect Constance 
to be guilty of so great a folly ?" 

"Follv!" cried Menard. "Why, there are 
thousands of individuals who prefer their dogs 
to their wives, and numbers of women who 
love their canary-birds much better than their 
husbands. I do not say that my pupil is one 
of those persons ; or that her ladyship—" 

" Has the Viscountess de MontreviUe ever 
asked you if you were acquainted with the 
causes of Frederick's occasional melancholy V 
inquired Dubouiv. 

"Yes. I recollect that the other evening 
she said to me in a whisper, ' Frederick sighs : 
can you guess the reason V " ' 

" And what did yon say in reply ?" demanded 
Dubourg, quickly. 

"Oh!" replied M^naid : "I said, 'My lady, 
I believe that your husband is troubled with 
an indigestion, and that frequently causes 
people to sigh. I have the same thing myself 
three or four timet a week.'— From that mo- 



ment the ViMonateu de Uontrarille bai 
never queitioned me any more apoo the tamo 

" Thac I will aniwer for," cried Dabonrg- 
Although Frederick wai no* happj, he had 
not forgolten the poor damh girl of the wood ; 
and il wei her imigs that frequeotiy occationed 
him many bitter momenti. He wai anxioaa to 
Mcertaio the real poaici"n of Sister Anae: bnt 
he dared not qneition bi« lather. The Coi 
had aunred him that he wonld protect her 
and Frederick knew that hii lordship woi 
keep hie word. Bat he waa anxioaa to know 
what bad become of her, and whether ahe loved 
him Btilll The nngraEeinl joaog man dared to 
donbt the dacWit; of her affection :— perhaps 
faejadKed Sifter Anne bj hiiotelF? At the 
•ame time, the more hie affectioa for CoDataoca 
became calm and tranquil, the more did the 
remembrance of Sitter Anne ia'rade npoa hii 
No. 88.— Tqb Ehpbebb Edobkis. 



mind. A iiaile— a kiH from bli wife eatit; 
made him forget the poor damb girl : but her 
iicaaa aooa retocned again 1 It leemi ai if 
the heart of man were alwaja in want of hope) 
or remioiacenceal * 

Frederick had been married to ConiCaace 
nearly two jeara. Their onlj- aabject for sor- 
row wa« the abienee of an heii to their rank 
and wealtli. Frederick deaired a son — Colt- 
atanee waa aaxions to present him with a token 
cf her lore—and M. M^aard ardently wished 
that little pupil a would soon arrive. The Count 
de MoDlreville did not live with his aoe and 
daog bier- in-law : bit he was a frequent visitor 
at their houac. The servant who had accom- 

Canied bim on his joume; to Dauphinj when 
e wai attacked in the forest, waa atill in hia 
eatnbiiihment ; and his lordahip had expresslj 
ordered him not to allude to the aubject in the 
preaence of others. But one evening, as Da- 
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TersioB with the other domeBtica ia the ser- 
tbdU' hall, the vslet forgot hU nwter's iojnuc- 
tiona ; and ai every one wal tclliii); an Bneo 
dote connected with robberies and murdera, he 
iacantionsly spoke of the perils from which he 
and tbe Count hod escaped through the mira- 
cnlona iaterrentioii of a joang female wba was 
depiived of the powers of speecb. Frederick's 
own valet was present when this conrcrgation 
took place; and on tbe following morning, as 
he attended at his master's toilet, be mentiane'il 
tbe circamatances allndcd to bj Pamont, and 
inquired if they were fonnded npqn truth, fta 
probably imagined that Dumont was shootiiig 
a little with the lons-bow, tUe '^bnnt 
having nttered a word resr""''-" ■"' -*" 
robbers and tbe deli 
• dnmb girl. 

Frederick's attention was Ipm^iately ex- 
Dited by what his valet said^ A iecret pre^ 
sentiment told him that it all b<;^ rcTe^nc^ fa 
Sinter Anne: he n ' ' ' if, 

bnl hastened (o tk le 

Count was absen ec 

there: Frederick t to 

bim in private — ani j- 

mediately gratified, gt 

queslionmg Dumoi jij 

recollected the injn is 

however too late; lO 

whole tinth lo bt qi 

think he vai doii li 

was not aware of' i- 

dnced tb^ Count t lit 

secrecy. Frederic] s- 

scribe (0 him t|ie ip 

yaung girl whom Iq 

farm-Tiouse: ^4 ]- 

viaced that she w er 

Anne. He asked id 

details ; and tbe d( le 

was able to all hii qoesiions.' 

"Boyousnppoie that shq remained at the 
farm-hoose 7" demanded Fref}e"ck. * 

"Yes, my lord," was the rsp'j^ "she was 
loo ill to continne her jonrney. ' 

" 111 t" cried iho yonng nobleman in retnm. 

"Yes, mj lord: she was abont to become a 
mother," answered Dnmont. 

"What do yon say, DamoDtf exclaimed 
Frederick : " (bat yonng woman was about to 
become a motberr" and he wis painflillj 
agitated, 

" I conid not be roistakea as to hei position, 
my lord," was the Taspons^. 

Sister Anne waa then a mother I Frederick 
now nadersiDod wherefore his fatber had acled 
with sDch deep mystery I He ascertained 
ciscly the name or the village, nnd the sitni 
of the farm at which the poor orphan had been 
left ; and, having remnnerated DamonJ fur his 
communication, ordered him not to meiitioo ta 
the Coant that he bad been thna queaiioned on 
tho subject. Dnmont readily promised obedi- 
ence, and lust himself in conjectnres regarding 
the conduct of both father and son. 

From the moment when Frederick knew 
that Sillier Anne had made him a father, he 
did not taste an instant's repose. The Idea 
haunted hint incessantly, and lie longed to see 



his child. His reveries became more frequent — 
his brow was ofiener clonded with melancholy 
— and with profonnd grief did Constance bear 
bis sighs. She did not dare question her hus- 
band : hut in secret she wept, and tormented 
herself with a thousand useless conjectures. 
She had hoped to ha the centre of all Fre- 
derick's ideas, the prominent image in bis 
mind, the sole qbject of bis thoughts: but ihe 
■at near him — she pressed his band ia hers — 
f^nd she saw ihat it was not she who made him 
(igT) t When she did at length ventura to in- 
qniie of Frederick the cause of his grief, the 
yonng man, forcing himself to smile, pressed 
her' to his heart, and exclaimed, "What more 
can I desire, now that I possess yon?" But 
Constance perceived something so sickly and 
sorrowful in that smile, she felt convinced her 
husband was not entirely happy t 

' pr^dericV one morning informed his wife that 
he was about to nndortalce the jonrney which 
he had postponed so long, bnt which was now 
indisponsabl; necessary. Constance had hoped 
tbaf Menard would hare supplied her husband's 
place; Frederick had himself euegesled the 
jacility of this arrangement : but he had ni ~ 
changed his mind, and appeared determined 
ilepart. Constance dared not detain him, l 



dreaded to interfere with his plan . 
and she moreover felt that if Frederick had 
been desirous for her to accompany bim, he 
heed have only altered one word, and she would 
tjare left everything to follow him. Tbatwr ' 
was not said 1 Constance sighed in secret ; I 
In the presbnce of hei huiTinnd her counte- 
nance was serene and her brow placid. Fre- 
derick embraced her tenderly — promised to 
return as speedily as possible — and to be with 
ber for certain at the expiration of a month. 
Tbe Viscountess endeavoured to sustain her 
courage: and Frederick departed, having n 
commended ber to the care of Menard and Di 
bourg. Bat Constance did not require I'rienc 
to amuse her: during Frederick's absence, she 
fell that his image would always be with her. 

It was now the month of August — that fine 
season of the year when the air of tbe country 
is peculiarly healthy and agreeable: and Con- 
stance was determined to pass the time of ber 
husband's absence, in the bouse nearMontmo- 
renci. More secluded and quiet there than at 
Paris, she fancied that she should be more at 
liberty to think of him, and to calculate (he 
momenta which must elapse ere his r" - 
The Count de Montreville frequently v 
hia daughter-in-law at ber conniry-bonae : but 
he did not stay long with ber at a time, aa his 
age required certain attentions and cares which 
ha could alone procure at 
Paris. He moreover bad a numerous circle of 
acqnaintanees and IVienda in tbe metropolis, 
and was fond of society. Thus, after a week's 
residence with Constance, be invariably re- 
turned to Paris, where he devoted himtclf to 
hia favourite pleasures and puraniia. 

Constance remained alone at Hontmorcnci, 
with Me'aard and ber servants. It was still the 
beginning nf the quarter, and Dubourg did not 
make his appearance at the count ly-hooM. 
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Constance did not howeydr experience a mo- 
notonous dallness ; for when the heart is well 
occapied, the head is never empty. The old 
preceptor was ^loreover always with her, and 
endearonred to amuse her bj <]^notin|; Qreek 
ahd Latin authors, and losing himself in the 
mazes of ancient history : but when he had left 
off speaking, although he perceiyed that Con- 
stance had not listened to a word he had 
uttered, he received a smile as a reward for 
his attempt to divert her—and that was suffi- 
cient. Towards the evening Constance inva- 
riably repaired to the terrace, which was her 
favourite spot. It was there that she and Fre- 
derick had first comprehended each other's 
sentiments: it was there thai her heart had 
experienced the first impressions of love 1 
From that moment the terrace had ever been 
her favourite retreat. 

Constance was one evening seated upon that 
eminence, gazing npon the valley which she 
had once sketched in the presence of Frede- 
rick, — and considering the open country which 
surrounded the walls of her gardeti, — when she 
suddenly perceived a female at the foot of a 
tree in the road that intersected the landscape. 
The poor creature, who held a child in her 
arms, and' seemed to be*.a prey to the most 
direful distress, both of mind and body, was 

fazing sorrowfully upon her infant ; and as she 
issed the innocent baby, heir bosom appeared 
suffocated by the sighs of deep, deep anguish 
to which she could scarcely give vent. Con- 
stance was sensibly afitscted ; and at that mo- 
ment M. Menard joined her npon the terrace. 

** Look there 1*' said she, addressing herself 
to the old tutor, and pointing towards the ob- 
ject of her commiseration,—*^ look at that poor 
woman! how she embraces her child! She 
'seems dreadfully afflicted! Do you observe 
her?»' 

** In a minute, my lady," returned Menard : 
** I am searching for my spectacles. Where 
can I have put them ?" 

At that moment the poor wotnan raisisd het 
eyes; and perceiving Constance, her looks 
became so expressive and so suppliant, that it 
was impossible not to comprehend them. 

" Ah 1 she weeps— she weeps !'' exclaimed 
Constance. ** Wfdt, my poor woman, — ^I will 
come to you !" 

A few paces from the terrace there was a 
door in the p;arden-waU, which opened into the 
road ; and in a few moments the Viscountess 
de Montreville was by the Side of the poor 
creature, whom she hastened to succour. As 
she drew near the young female, she felt her 
heart more deeply touched than it ever yet 
had been ; for the features of the woman an- 
nounced the utmost extent of suffering and 
despair. It was however ibr her child that she 
principally implored the pity of Constance. 
She held it towards Madame de Montreyille, 
and large tears fell from those eyes which were 
red with weeping. 

" Poor little thing !** skid Constance ; **how 
pale ahd thin he is I . But how beautiftil !"— 
and she took the inflint in her arms. 

'* Follow me," said she to the young mother, 
^ and I will order refreshments to be imme- 
diately supplied yon." 



The poor wom&n attempted to rise, but she 
fell exhausted again at the foot of the tree, 
finable to walk. 

" Good heavens 1" cried Constance \ " in 
what a situation is this unhappy mother I M. 
Menard, hasten and asshit me to lead heir Into 
the house." 

•*Here I am, iny lady— here I am!" W* 
claimed the old professor, drawing near the 
tree : " they were in my waistcoat-pocket. But 
this poor b^rson seems to require An auxi- 
lUry!" 

"Sustain her— helb her," said the Vis- 
countess de Montreville. "Poor woman I my 
heart bleeds for her I Oh I is it possible there 
are people in the world so nnhappy I" 

" Very possible, inv lady," answered Menard. 
"But we must endeavour to ascertain the 
caiise, since we perceive the effect." 

Aided by Menard and Constance, the latter 
of v^hom held the child in her arms while she 
also supported the jronng mother, the poor 
creature reached the house, — where the Vis** 
countess de Montreville hastened to supply her 
with everything that she thought would be 
beneficial to her and her son ; and while the 
poor creature partook of ^e refreshment, Con- 
stance regarded her with attention. 

"Poor thing," said she to M^nkrd, "she is 
still young — and so deeply to be pitied 1 Her 
features are beautiful — her countenance is ex- 
pressive! Poor woman! Whence dd you 
come ? What do you intend to do ?" 

The wretched creature could not answer 
those questions; and the reader doubtless 

guesses wherefore ! It was Sister Anne, with 
er child, whom Constance had thus succoured ! 
Yes— Sister Anne ! Ten days had elapsed since 
the young mute had left Pans; and for ten 
days had she wandered about in the country. 
Compelled to beg her daily bread and implore 
her nightly asylum — fi-equently driven away 
horn an inhospitable door— and often depriving 
herself of food to supply the wants of her son, 
Sister Anne fblt her courage and her strength 
gradually fail. Despair threatened to deprive 
her of her reason ; and the miserable mother 
anxiously awaited the approach of death to 
terminate her saff^rings,— when accident threw 
her in the way 6f one who hastened to her 
assistance like a ghardian angel sent from 
heaven. 

Constance, astonished at not receiving any 
reply to her questions, renewed them; and 
Sister Anne placed her fingers upon her lips, 
shook her head sorrowfully, and made signs to 
explain her cruel sitaation. 

"O heavens ! she cannot speak!" exclaimed 
the Viscountess de Montreville. "Poor crea- 
ture — alone, without money, and without a 
guide, — ^without even the power of aslcing the 
way. Oh ! this is too tnuch ibr one individual 
to sufi'er at a time— ii is too cruel, too crufel !" — 
and as she tttered these words, Constance gave 
free vent ti -lie tears which the aspect of the 
unfortunate creature drew from her eyes; 
while the voung mute, deeply affected by the 
pity with which she inspired her benefiictress, 
and to which she had been so unaccostomed, 
took her ladyship's hand, coyered It with kisses, 
and pvessed it to her heart. 
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^* Really," said the old preceptor, applying 
his handkerchief to his eyes, for he could not 
witness this sorrowful pictare without being 
afiected,-^" I do not hesitate to admit that the 
position is a critical one. The tongne is ex- 
ceedingly necessary in oar joarney through 
this life ; and he who has no tongue, or who 
cannot make use of it, is like a fox without a 
tail, a butterfly without wings, or a fish without 
fins." 

Constance continued to pay every attention 
to Sister Anne and her child. Little Frederick 
already played and laughed in her arms ; for 
he was at that age when all sorrow vanishes in 
the presence of a cake or a toy. Constance 
was never wearied of embracing the little 
child ; and she called M. Menard to notice how 
it smiled. 

" I am not at all surprised," said the precep- 
tor: **yon give him sugar- plums. We capti- 
rate men witti sugared words, and children 
with sugar separated from the words. Children 
in thi'i respect are wiser than men." 

** What beautiful features I what eyes !" ex- 
cUirned the Viscountess de Montrevilie. " I 
really do not know if it be an illusion, but it 
seems to me that this child has my husband's 
eyes." 

*'The eyes of my pupil!" ejaculated Me- 
nard. " It is rather singular for the eyes of 
two years to resemble those of two or three- 
and twenty 1" 

**Poor little thing I I feel that I already 
love it," said the Viscountess de Montrevilie. 
" How happy should I be to possess a child 
like this." 

'*It will come in time, my lady," returned 
the old preceptor* "Sarah was ninety years 
old when she blessed Abraham with Isaac ; and 
yon are not quite ninety yet." 

Sister Anne experienced the most lively 
pleasure when she saw Constance embrace her 
child. The Viscountess did not feel wearied of 
contemplating the features of one whom she 
already fancied to resemble her husband. M. 
Mdoard gazed upon Sister Anne with commi- 
seration ; but he was very far from suspecting 
that the poor creature was the young girl 
whom he had seen with Frederick in the wood 
at Vizille. How could he have recognised her ? 
He had only beheld her for one moment ; and 
tken her countenance was radiant with love and 
joy, and her features were not disfigured hj 
tears and grief. The fatigues of wandering 
about, the sufiferings she had endured« and the 
privation of necessaries to which she had been 
compelled to submit, had worked a sad change 
in the poor dumb orphan I M<^nard had, more- 
over, never known that Frederick's mistress 
was a mute : he therefore did not for one in- 
stant suspect that she was now before him t 

'*Do you kaow how to write?" inquired 
Constance of Sister Ann^ ; and having received 
a neeative sign in reply, she added, ** What a 
pity I I should like to know iht name of this 
pretty child !" 

The young mute gazed anxiously around her. 
She was in a room on the ground-floor, looking 
upon the garden ; and starting from her seat, 
■he made a sign to Constance to follow her. 
Arrived in the garden, she broke a sprig off a 



tree, stooped towards the earth, and wrote the 
name of her child upon the gravel-walk. 

*^ Frederick f ejaculated Constance, when 
she read the word which Sister Anne traced 
upon the ground. *' What I your infant is 
called Frederick I Ah, now I feel that he will 
be still more dear to me than ever I Frederick 
is the name of my own husband I Is not this 
singular, M. Menard?" 

" I do not think it is so very extraordinary," 
returned the preceptor. "As there are great 
numbers of Martins, Peters, and Pauls in the 
world, there may also be a considerable quantity 
of Fredericks. I only know one name which is 
not common, and that was invented by Plautus : 
it is Thesauroohbtsonicoghbtsidbs ; and if 
I hdd a son, I should bestow this name upon 
him, although the word be not yery eupho- 
nious." 

Constance again seized the little child in her 
arms, and pressed it to her heart. . She called 
the boy *' Frederick !" and in reply to the 
name, which he had often heard pronounced 
at the farm-house, he murmured the word 
** Mamma !" looking round at the same time to 
discover the worthy tenants of that hospitable 
abode. 

" I am determined that my husband shall see 
this beautiful child!" cried Constance; and 
having reflected for some minutes, she ap- 
proached Sister Anne, took her hand, observed 
her slightest signs, and endeavoured to compre- 
hend them. ** Wliither were you going ?" asked 
her ladyship. "She does not know! Poor 
woman, you have theiv neither parents nor 
friends ? They are dead I And the father of 
this child — ^your husband — wherefore is he not 
with you? Ah I she weeps bitterly ! He has 
abandoned you? Oh, how vile to abandon 
such a lovely child — so interesting a wife — and 
one who is elo unfortunate I He must possess a 
yery hard heart I But console yourself —dry 
your tears — I will not abandon you ! t am de- 
termined to take care of you and your child. 
You shall not leave me — ^you shall live with me 
here. I will find you employment by working 
with your needle — ^I will teach you how to em- 
broider—and I will rear your son as if he were 
mine own I Mv husband is kind, generous, and 
charitable ; and I feel certain that he will no. 
blame me for what I am doing. He will love 
the little child, and will not suier you to roam 
about the world in want. Do you hear, poor 
woman ? Do not weep— do not vex yourself 
in future for your child 1 Henceforth poverty 
shall cease to be your li)t. Do you see, M. 
Menard !— she throws herself at my feet, she 
kisses my han(i, as if I were a geddess ! But 
of what use would riches be to us, if we did not 
know how to do good with them?" 

** My lady, to do good is one of the precepts 
of the gospel," returned the old tutor. ."Un- 
fortunately every one does not put those ex- 
cellent maxims in practice as your ladyship 
does." 

" It is time to think of preparing an apart- 
ment for that young woman," said Constance, 
again leading Sister Anne into the house. 
" After all the £atigne she has endured, she 
must be in need of rest. Where shall we lodge 
her? Oh! I recollect. We will give her the 
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rooms that project from the main building to- 
wards the summer-honse in the garden. Mj 
husband intended to convert them into a 
stndy : bat he can carry on his correspondence 
in his own room. M. Menard, haye the* kind- 
ness to give the necessary orders. Let a bed 
and everything necessary for this evening be 
carried to the pavilion immediately; and to- 
morrow I will have those rooms properly fitted 
up. There she will be quiet and tranquil: and 
as early as she chooses in the morning she can 
walk in the garden with her son." 

M. Menard hastened to order the servants 
to prepare a lodging for Sister Anne in the 
pavilion of the garden. Daring the interval 
necessary for such arrangements, Constance 
remained with Sister Anne, who knew not in 
which way to testify her gratitude to her bene- 
factress, and whose countenance already begun 
to wear a^ expression of joy. Constance 
found her every moment more and more in- 
teresting ; for the poor girl had nothing about 
her which characteriaes those beggars who 
seem to be desirous of obtaining by complaints 
and importunities the succour which they re- 
ceive with indifference. Sister Anne was timid 
and bashful : she was astonished at the interest 
which she inspired, and in her eyes was read 
all the gratitude which she cherished in her 
bosom. There was moreover something about 
her person and her dress which, in spite of her 
penury, seemed to announce that she did not 
belong to the lowest class of society. 

**The longer I look at you, the more I am 
astonished that any one could have abandoned 
you," said Constance. ** Your countenance is 
delicate and amiable, and your eyes are full of 
softness and innocence. How much better 
will you look in other dothiu^l And you, 
dear little child, what care wiU I take of 
you 1" 

M. Menard returned to inform her lady- 
ship that everything was prepared in the 
pavilion for the reception of Sister Anne and 
her son. Constance took the poor creature's 
hand, conducted her to her lodging, examined 
the rooms to see that nothing was wanting, 
and left her to enjoy that repose of which she 
stood so deeply in need. Sister Anne pressed 
the hand of her benefactress to her heart ; and 
Constance retired, saying to Menard, **Now I 
shall not tlunk the absence of Frederick so 
long. I find the best mode of abstracting us 
from the contemplation of oar sufferings, is to 
comfort those of others." 



When Sister Anne awoke in the morning, she 
was for a moment fearful that all she saw was 
an illusion. Having suffered everything that 
human nature can endure, short of deaths 
having so long wandered about without an 
asylum for herself and her child — and having 
experienced all that can be felt by a mother 
who trembles each moment for the days of her 
inrant, — now suddenly to find herself in a com- 
fortable room, in an excellent bed, and with the 
assurance of bread in future for herself and son, 
— ^instead of the cold disdain of pity, to receive 
the greatest attention at the hands of a kind- 
hearted lady, who doubled the extent of the 



boon she conferred by the manner in which 
she tendered it, — Oh ! all this was to pass from 
a state of unparalleled woe to a situation of 
such perfect bliss, that her heart was actually 
afraid to resign itself to a feeling of happiness 
in which it could scarcely yet believe I J^ondly 
—Oh I how fondly did Sister Anne embrace 
her child ; and then she rose and carried him 
out to enjoy the fresh air of the garden that 
surrounded the pavilion in which she was 
lodged. What a delicious place I What hap- 
piness to dwell in that paradise, and there to 
sustain the first steps of ner son I Little Fre- 
derick could already run alone in the avenues 
of evergreens and rose trees : when he fell 
down the thick sand broke his fall; and the 
child waited with a smile till his mother has- 
tened to raise him and enable him to ran 
again. 

Constance also rose at an early hour ; for all 
night long had she dreamt of the young mute 
and her little boy. The good she intended to 
do them did not permit her to enioy the full 
delights of repose ; for pleasure and virtue are 
frequently sleepless as well as miseiy and 
crime ; and women invariably infuse into all 
they undertake more ardour and warmth than 
men are wont to display. If for a new gown 
or some frivolous object, they occasionally 
appear pre-occupied and out of humour,—- 
what zeal and what soul do they manifest in 
the accomplishment of a good action 1 Yes— 
assuredly, Woman, thou art an angel ! 

The viscountess de Montreville hastened 
into the garden to see her guest. She found 
Sister Anne and her son in an arbour at one 
end of the grounds : the child was playing at 
the feet of its mother ; and when Sister Anne 
espied Constance, she hastened to meet her, 
seized one of her hands, and pressed it for a 
long time to her heart. 

** Already risen ?" cried Constance, as she 
embraced Uttle Frederick. "And how have 
you passed the night ? Well — very well ! so 
much the better ! After such fatigues as yoa 
must have undergone, rest was indeed neces- 
sary I This poor little chUd smiles upon me, as if 
he already recognised me. But I cannot suffer 
you to retain those clothes : come, come with 
me, and I will give you one of my own dresses. 
I am sure it wul fit you, for we are nearly of 
the same height. I will not allow yoa to 
refuse me ; so make haste— or I shall be 
angry I" 

Constance led Sister Anne and carried the 
child to her own apartment, where she chose 
the most simple dress she could select for her 
ptotegSe. In this new garb, the poor mute 
seemed to resume her former powers of fasci- 
nation ; and her timidity and embarrassment 
had nothing of that awkwardness which is dis- 
played by so many in garments that are not 
made for them. 

'* She is really charming," cried Constance ; 
and summoning her maid, she ordered her to 
dress Sister Anne's hair in the most simple but 
tasteful manner. " How well she looks thus 1" 
continued the Viscountess de Montreville. 
*' And in a few days, when entirely recovered 
Irom her fatigues, and when her cheeks have 
egained their colour, she will look better still I 
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Behold yourself in'the glass, and do iiot be SD 
bashful! Must we be ashamed of oarselyes, 
because we are pretty ?" 

Constance led Sister Anne to a mirror. 
The mute looked at herself after a little hesita- 
tion ; but in a short tiine she gathered courage 
and smiled. A sentiment of pleasure aUimated 
her features : — is there any woman in the world 
who knows not when she looks well? Sister 
Anne, having gazed npon her image for some 
time, hastened to throw herself at the feet of 
Viscountess de Montreville. 

** I will not have you thus humble yourself," 
said Constance, raising her from the floor. " I 
am anxious that you should loye tne and be 
happy — and that is all I As for your son, I am 
also determined that he shall be well dressed ; 
and I will send to Paris to procure eyeithing 
requsite for him." 

ii. Mdnardj whom the recollection of the 
poor young woman had not prevented fVom 
sleeping as usual, descended at length tp the 
breakfast-parlour — and remained stupificd when 
he saw Sister Anne so different from what she 
was the night before. 

•'Well, Me'nard, how do you find her?" 
asked Constance of the old preceptor. 

" I really think she looks bo well, my lady, 
that I scarcely recognise her/' returned Me- 
nard, 

** Beneath the other garments, you only bo- 
held her misfortunes, without noticing her fea- 
tures," observed the Viscountess do Montre- 
villfi. 

'* It is very certain that distress makes one 
very ugly," said the tutor. <' Besides, elegance 
adds to the beauty of everything. We do not 
dine so well when the cloth is dirty ; and ths 
poorest wine seems better in a glass than in a 
bup." 

Throughout the day Constance was occupied 
with those arrangements which might conduce 
to the comfort of Sister Anne. The first floor 
in the pavilion was ornamented and furnished 
with every thins calculated to make it agree- 
able ; and by the orders of the Viscountess de 
Montreville, a beautiful cradle was procured 
and placed by the side of Sister Anne*8 bed. 
The windows were garnished with boxes filled 
with flowers ; for Constance fancied it was only 
necessary to minister to the pleasures of Sister 
Anne's sight : boolcs and music were useless 
to her ; the poor young woman was incapable 
of diverting herself like the rest of her sex ; 
and it was therefore necessaxr to surround her 
with all that was calculated to delight her. 
Sister Anne knew not how to return her thanks 
for such an accumulation of kindnessess. Con- 
stance amused herself in contemplating the 
astonishment which these arrangements caused 
the mute to experience. It was particularly in 
hearing the sound of the piano that Sister 
Anne was affected even to tears. Constance 
mingled her sweet voice with the notes of the 
instrument ; and her »ro/e^/e, who heard those 
dulcet tones for the first .time, was in a rapture 
of delight. The powers of music were deeply 
felt by that impassioned mind which could not 
conceal its sensations. When Sister Anne 
saw the Viscountess de Montreville embroider 
and sew, she could not conceal her distress at I 



being so entirely ignorant of all useful accom- 
plishments. But Constance undertook to 
teach iier; and the poor creature was so 
anxious to (jroflt by the kindness of her bene- 
factress, that in a short time she was enabled 
to imitate all that she saw done. 

Thus a week passed away ; and every mo- 
ment seemed to increase the attachment which 
the Viscountess de Montreville entertained for 
Sister Anne and the amiable little child. The 
infant Frederick soon learned to love Con- 
stance, who over\^helmed bim with kindue&s ; 
and Sister Anne, ever attentive^ Rrateftil, and 
submissive to her ladyship, endeavoured to 
prove that she was not unmindful of the nu- 
merous beneflis for which she was indebted to 
that lady. We said that a week passed away; 
and one morning Dubourg arrived at the house 
while Sister Anne and little Frederick were 
walking in the garden. It was already the 
middle of the quarter ; and Constance, who 
Was partially acquainted with Dubourg's habits 
from the few hints inadvertently tlirowii out 
by her husband, was astonished that he had 
not made his appearance sooner. 

*' You are welcome, M. Dubourg," said the 
ViscouUtess de Montreville. '^Yoii promised 
my husband to call and see me during his ab- 
sence, and I already began to be angry with 
you fbr this delay in fulfilling your pledge." 

*' My lady," returned Dubourg, with a sitiile. 
" I am not one of those friends who pretend 
to perform wonders : but if I be able to divert 
you fi-om the presence of ennui in the slightest 
degree, I am at yoi)r service till the next 
quarter — and indeed for the whole year, if my 
presence were really necessary." 

"Yott will see something new hfere now," 
observed Constance : " there is a guest staying 
with me at present 1 During Frederick's ab- 
sence, I have formed an acquaintance." 

"Indeed I" cried Dubourg. " I ao; very cer- 
tain that it cannot be one that will displease 
your ladyship's husband." 

" 1 hope so, too," rejoined Constance. 

"My dear Dubourg," said Menard, "her 
ladvship does Uot tell you that she has aflforded 
shelter to a poor woman and her son : the 
Viscountess will not boast of the good she has 
done." 

" Silence,, silence, M. Mdnard !" cried Con- 
stance, with a smile. "Does liot the poor 
creature merit all I have done for her ? Could 
1 better bestow my bounty elsewhere?" 

" I admit that she has learnt to darn stock- 
ings admirably well," said Menard; "and I 
hope soon to be able to teach her to read." 

"You will see, M. Dubourg, how beautiful 
and interesting she is!" resumed the young 
lady. " And her son— a child of two years or 
age — is charming also !" 

" Ah ! she has a son ?" said Dubourg. 

"Yes, — and I am certain that you will fidd 

the little boy cxCessitely like But I ain 

determined you shall discover the resem- 
blance for yourself. I will hasten and fetch 
them." 

"The amiable lady!" cried Dubourg, when 
Constance had left the room : " hoiv happy 
Frederick ought to be With her t And yet he 
is already oa his travels again I" 




'^Basiness before everjtbiog, my dear Da- 
tovrg/' said M<5aard. **A pinch of snaff, if 
you please. My pupil inherits, in right of his 
wife, oumerous estates, which he is obliged to 
Tisit." 

*' And why does he not take his wife with 
him ?" exclaimed Dubonrg. <* Do you not 
think she would have been glad to accompany 
her husband T* 

"I do not say anythipg to the contrary," 
returned Mdoard. " The snnff is good : you 
always buy it at the same place ?" 

<' Provided that this journey does not em- 
brace spme new project," said Dubonrg. "I 
know that Frederick would be disconsolate 
were he to cause his wife the slightest pain: but 
I am also aware that those very sentimental 
individuals take fire if they only hear a sigh.'^ 

** I tell you that my pupil is gone to Tisit his 
estates," said Af^oard. **What the deuce 
makes you preach in this way now ? You had 
better talk on matters that suit your taste. 
How do you get on with dominoes? Are you 
tolerably skilful at the game now ?" 

"Much more skilful than you, who can never 
guess where the double six is," answered Du^ 
bourg. ** But let us hasten and rejoin the 
Tiscountess. I am anxious to see the woman 
of whom she has taken such care." 

" The female in question is one with whom 
it would be difficult not to agree," observed 
Menard. " Now a quarrel can only result as 
the issue of a discussion; but, if there be no 
discussion, there is no quarrel. In this east 
there can be no discussion, because " 

But Dttbourg did not listen to the logical in- 
ferences of Menard. He was already in the 
garden, and perceived Constance at a distance, 
holding a child in her arms. Near her was a 
young woman, clad in a modest white gown, 
and with her hair neativ dressed. He aavanced 
towards the group : that young woman per- 
ceived him. She ran — she flew up to him-^she 
caught bold of his arms— she gased upon his 
countenance with the most intense anxiety ; 
and Dubonrg remained stupified upon the spot 
— for he at once recogniscMi Sister Anne but too 
well I ^ 

*' Heavens I what is the matter ?" cried Con- 
stance, drawing near to Dubonrg, who could 
scarcely contain his surprise when he found the 
young mute in such a costume and in the so- 
eiety of the Viseonntess, *'What an effect 
your presence has produced on her I How she 
gazes upon you 1 She seems to question you 
with signs I Her very eyes appear to interro- 
gate yonr*B I Do you know this poor young 
woman 2" 

" 1 1" exclaimed Dubonrg. " Oh I— no— I— 
that is— I have seen her — elsewhere. But she 
was then so different 1 / This dress— that child 
—Upon my word, I did not recognise her!" 

Dubonrg was troubled and embarrassed — he 
knew hot What ho said : and Sister Anne con- 
tinued to hold him by the arm, while her eyes 
seemed to implore him to speak. 

" Oh I you know her !" cried Constance, in 
astonishment. " But what does she require of 
you now ? Cannot you guess her motive for 
wUhing you to speak to her ?" 

^ 1 beg your pardon, my lady V* exclaimed 



Dubonrg. "I begin to understand her I I 
knew the lover of this poor girl ; and she is 
anxious to ascertain what has become of 
him I" 

*' Answer her then quickly 1" cried Con- 
stance. " Seel her eyes are filled with tears !" 

"Indeed," said Dubonrg; "I have nothing 
agreeable to tell her. Her seducer has gone to 
a foreign country, and I fear that we shall never 
see him morel" — then addressing himself to 
Sister Anne, he added, "I know not what has 
become of him. Like yon, I have not seen 
him lately; and therefore, my dear young 
woman, you must endeavour to forget him." 

Sister Anne, who had paid the deepest atten- 
tion to every word utter^ by Dubonrg, suffered 
her head to fall upon her bosom when he had 
finished speaking ; and giving free vent to her 
tears, she hastened to a neighbouring arbour, 
where she abandoned herself to all the excess 
of her grief. 

" Poor woman 1" said Constance : " alas I 
she still loves him who has abandoned her I 
9ut what wretch could have taken advantage 
1 1 of her innocence and youth ?" 

f* My lady," returned Dubonrg, "he was — 
a — ^young artist, I believe, and was at that 
period travelling to perfect himself in his pi'o- 
fession. It happened that he met with Sister 
Anne — for that is the name she bears ; she is 
the daughter of poor, but hoilest people -to 
the best of my recollection. I do not however 
know her family : but, ih a word, ifiy friend 
saw her, and mil deeply in love with her. 
Those artists are blessed with a vivid imagina- 
tion ; and that child is probably the result of 
their amour. This is all I know; for I never 
met that poor young woman but once — and 
that was when 1 was walking with my friend I" 

" He is very culpable in my eyes," said Con- 
stance. "But you gentlemen treat those 
matters with great levity. To ruin a female— 
to leave her to despair and sorrow, — this is 
only one of your wild freaks, of which indeed 
you are often proud !" 

I "Ah! my lady, such, I can boldly affirm, 
has never been an episode in my biography i 
exclaimed Dubonrg. 

"I speak of men generally," continued the 
Viscountess de Montreville: "but I am very 
certain that my dear Frederick can safely pro- 
nounce himself to be as immaculate as you, 
M. Dubonrg, upon this score. Frederick is 
too feeling and too affectionate to attempt to 
abuse a young heart. See what terrible results 
attend upon such crimes ! This poor girl, per- 
ceiving that she could no longer conceal her 
shame, probably abandoned the peaceful home 
of her parents, and fled the place of her 
birth! Without resources — deprived of that 
organ which is so necessary in this world — and 
cast upon the cold charity of men, she has 
wandered about at hazard in town and country, 
a prey to all the horrors of want. The un- 
fortunate being must have suffered more than 
we can imagine! Oh I had you seen her when 
she was flrst received into this house, you 
would have wept, M. Dubonrg— I feel con- 
vinced I But henceforth she stiall find in me 
a friend who will nut abandon her ; and if I 
cannot entirely restore her to happiness, I 
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will at least place her beyond the reach of 
want and miseiy 1" 

Dabonrg made no reply: the presence of 
Sister Anne had providea him with ample food 
for reflection. 

" Yonr arrival has renewed her grief," con- 
tinned Constance, *'by recalling her seducer to 
her mind. Betire from the garden for a short 
time; and I will endeavonr to comfort her— 
although I feel well persuaded that forsnch 
grief there is no consolation I If Frederick 
were to abandon me, do yon suppose I could 
ever taste another moment of happiness ? But 
she is blessed with a child ; and the caresses of 
her infant can assuage her sorrows I" 

Oonstance hastened to raise little Frederick 
in her arms, and carry him to the knees of bis 
mother. During that time, Dabonrg returned 
into the house with a hurried step, and sought 
for the old tutor, who did not know what to 
nnderstand by the horror-stricken countenance 
of his friend. 

. '* AU is lost, M. Menard I** cried Dubonrg, 
stepping up to the worthy tutor, and standing 
bolt npright before him. 

" WhAt is lost r* exclaimed Menard. << Is it 
the carriage of King Stanislas once more ? or 
the snuff- bon of the King of Prussia ? You 
know that I am not to be deceired any longer 
with these stories." 

**For heaven's sake leave that nonsense 
alone," said Dubourg. <* The event to which I 

allude is*^a very serious one " • 

. '* Another fifteen thousand francs, perhaps !" 
cried Menard. 

** Silence ! do yon not see that I am serious ? 
At this moment the repose and happiness of 
Frederick and his wife are in tiie greatest 
jeopardy I" exclaimed Dubourg. 

«* I'll be bound it's aU false 1^ said Menard. 
**He has come to tell me another of his tales." 

"Will you listen to me, M. Menard?" de- 
manded Dubourg. " How the deuce is it that 
a man of your age has not foreseen the dan- 
gers of such an event 7** 

" What is this allusion to my age, M. Du- 
bourg?" cried the old tutor. *< I beg you will 
explain yourself." j 

" Why do yon suffer the Viscountess de 
Montreville to receive and lodge in her 
hous e " began Dubourg. t 

<*Who?" interrupted Menard, with alarm' 
now pictured on his countenance. 

"Who? Why, the girl that turned Frede- 
rick's head at Vizille— for whom he committed 
a thousand foUies^and with whom he lived 
upwards of a month in a miserable wood! 
That person whom he adored— whom he pro- 
bably loves still, for the heart of man is nnde- 
finable— that Sister Anne — ^that dumb girl of 
the wood, is she whom her ladyship at this 
moment harbours in the pavilion ! 

"What do say, Dubourg? It is imposr 
sible I" cried M^oard. 

" And you did not recognise her ?" demanded 
Dubourg. 

" No,'' answered the tutor. " How could I 
be expected to recognise a female whom I only 
perceived for one moment, and who did not 
even know me again ? I am not in the habit 
of staring at eveiy young girl like yon: and| 



could I suspect, could I guess that she waa 
dumb ? Did any one tell me of her misfortune t 
Was not every particular connected with her, 
religiously concealed from me? Oh, you 
voung men of the present age are extraordinary 
beings t Do you suppose that I should ever 
have been acquainted with Latin if I had not 
been taught it?" 

" At all events you are now aware of eveiy- 
thiuff," said Dubourg. 

*! Yes^but I was well enough floggisd before 
I could comprehend three words of the clas- 
sics," continued Menard. " Oh I how I was 
caned for Xenophon and pulled by the ears 
for Pbndms I" 

" In the name of heaven, leave your Xeno- 
phon and Fhsedrns to themselves for a mo- 
ment !" cried Dubonrg. " It is of Sister Anne 
that I am spei^ng— of the young woman who 
is at this instant in Frederick's house !" 

"Or rather in the garden," said Menard. 

" When Frederidc returns, he will see her,** 
resumed Dubourg impatiently ; " and her 
tears— her emotions — ^her caresses will dis- 
cover alL Think of what Constance will 
snffer, when she sees her husband, whom she 
adores and whom she im^ines to be the very 
pattern of fidelity, flying mto the arms of a 
mistress and embracing' his child ? And that 
chad " 

. "Yes, yes— I am picturing the whole scene 
to my imagination," iuterrnpted Menard. 

"What is to be done?" demanded Du- 
bourg. 

" I really do not know," retnn^ed Menard. 

"We cannot suffer Sister Anne to continue 
under the same roof with Frederick." 

"It is certainly a most embarrassing posi- 
tion: but she was so very unhappy 1 And, 
then, jou must recollect that Leonidas, 
although in a considerable difficulty at Ther- 
mopylsB, managed to ward off the danger for a 
season I" 

"Yon cannot think that I would abandon 
the poor young woman to her fate?" cried 
Dubourg. "I have only sixteen hundred 
francs a year : bu^ would willingly make 
over my whole income to Sister Anne, so that 
her presence Should no longer menace the re- 
pose of Frederick and bis wife. Oh ! I would 
even work, if necessary : or I should pass all 
my quarters at Frederick's house. Happen 
what may, this poor creature shall never want 
bread for herself and child." 

"Yon speak like a man, my dear Dubourg," 
sdd Menard ; " and if I possessed anything, I 
would willingly bestow it upon Sister Anne. 
But I ha?e nothing save my old classics ; and 
they are not the slightest use to her, because 
she does not know how to read." 

" How can we prevail upon Sister Anne to 
leave the house ?" asked Dubourg. 

"The task would be most difficult," rejoined 
Menard. "The Viscountess de Montreville 
already loves her to excess, and is particnlariy 
attached to the child, between whom and my 
pupil she perceives a great resemblance. And 
now, by the bye, I can account for that like- 
ness, which I did not however notice my- 

<'I am at a loss what scheme to adopt 1 



cried Dabonrg. "When doM Frederick n- 
Wrn?" 

" In abont » week," renim«d H^nard. "We 
luTB itill plen^ of tine befoie m." 

" ^nnAi U^oA^ ! "^^^ *Mk <^ pu* ^VT 
(apidtPt^ty: and if he shonld return and And 
SiiterAnne here " 

"And ^et I think TB might adriie the 

Snngi Sroman not to speak to Um," obierVed 

V well that the wiQ not 
"Bat hersieni, and the 
teoance will betray the 
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sounceJ the extent of bct'gitef: but ahe wa« 

evidently more rcBigned and calm than before. 

At Bouit a^ she saw Sabonr^, ahe smiled sor- 

rowfally ; and talung her child from Canstance, 

presented 1t to him. iJobonrg gazed apon it 

witb anxiety : for he' n'ai aMonnded at the 

(trikiiig resemblance it already bore to Its 

father. 

"Ib not the dear cbil^ charming f" asked 
CouBtahee. 

"Beantifnll" returned Dubonxg, embracing 
the litde innocent ^itfa unaffecied tiodnesi. 

"Docs be resemble his fatherf" inquired 
the Viscountess de Hontreville. 
" Very much," answbrad Dnbnurg. 
" And da yon not think he is very much like 
Frederick r 

"Uhl not In the least, my ladyl" he ex- 
claimed. 

"Sucji, faowerer, was my impression I" ob- 
served Conaiahce. "His nane is also Frede- 
rick : and that very circomstance will endear 



Thus' speaking, Constance took the child in 
her ami): SIsler Anne gazed upon her with 
the greatest attention— and Dnbourg averted 
bis bead to conceaj the emotions which he 
experieilced. DnridK the remainder of that 
day, I>abonrg weari^ bimself with inventing 
schemes' to remove SiiterAnne from the house: 



away from an abode where all lundneaees 
lavished npon her, and where her son was the 
object of anivertel attention ? Sister Anne, 
so tar from consenting to snch a project, would 
only tee in it the most shameful iDgratitude; 
and her tender heart would be incapable of 
cherishing the idea. To inform her that the 
hosband ol Constance was her seducer, wonld 
not be the best nor the safest method of ob- 



taioii^ his withe* ; for the desire of meeting 
Frederick once again would conqaer every 
other feeling in the bosom of the poor orphan. 
She considered herself united to her lover by 
the mutual vows they had pledged to eadi 
other:— could she be nude to understand that 
another woman enjoyed those rights, whiclw 
if not more just, were at least more sacred 
than her own ? Duboorg dared not risk such 
esperimeni, and vauily did he rack hia 
brain to invent another. 

Well," said he to Menard, "have yon. dit- 
covered any expedient to induce Sitter Anne 
'" leave the house?" 

"I really can think of nothing," answered 
Menard, when he had taken a pinch of snnlT 
and reflected veiy serioutty for about fire 
minates. 

a conversation with the Viseonntess de 
IMontreville, Dnbourg endeavonred to persoade 
her to send Sister Anne and the child to one 
of Frederick's estates at a considenible dis- 
tance from Paris ; but Constance rejected ths 

Why," said she, " ahonld I deprive myaelf 
of the society of the young woman and of her 
son whom I already love so tenderly 7 Were 
she awaj from me, wonld strouRers manifest 
''~~ iame kiudness towards her? No — Iwill 
r separate from her : I will do all that lie* 



her soul— I have not placed my afiections npon 
an nnwanhy friend — and I fe ' * 

Frederick will not blame me." 



" Well," said Dnbourg to himself, " I ban 
done all I can in tbis business; and even if I 
were tOiTsflect till I had a headache, upon the 
best method of removing Sister Anne, I do not 
think I should succeed. But let ns wait 
patently, and watch the progress of events. 
Alt that I can do, will be to forewarn Frederick 
when be returns." 

In the evening, the Tiscottntets de Idontr«- 
ville said to Dobourg, "I am desiront that 
yon tbonld witness the pleasing emotiont 
which music seems to produce in the mitid of 
my pTolegit. Whenever I ting, or play npon 
the piano, it wonld almost appear that she Is 
about to speak." 

Constance took Sister Anne by the hand, 
and led her to a chair near the piano. The 
young mnte wat more melancholy than aha 
had lately been : the presence of Dubourg had 
awakened all her sorrows ; she, however, 
imiled npon her benefactress, and made every 
effort to appear gay. The Viscountess de 
Moatreville played several airs upon the piano, 
and suddenly exclaimed, "But I have not yet 
sung that pretty song which my husband loves 
so much, and which be always made me r* — 
before onr marriage ?" 

Conatance turned towards the piano-forte 
once more, and prepared to sing. Dubourg 
paid but little attention to the music — he was 
entirely oceapied with the singular events 
which had lately occarred, and which threat- 
ened to destroy the felicity of his &iend ; M. 
M&iard wat sealed in a comer of the room, 
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where he did all he could to understand the 
measure ; and little Frederick was plajing at 
the feet of his mother. Scarcely had Con- 
stance began the first few words of the song, 
when Sister Anne experienced an emotion 
which became more nolent every instant. 
She leant towards the Viscountess de Montre- 
ville— listened— breathed with difficulty — and 
all her faculties, her entire frame, and her 
whole soul appeared absorbed and influenced 
by some powerful reminiscence which the music 
had awakened. Constance had not accom- 
plished the first couplet, ere a dreadful pale- 
ness spread itself over the countenance of the 
young girl; and with a low moan she fell 
senseless upon the floor. Entirely occupied 
by the music-book before her, Constance had 
not at first remarked the trouble which agitated 
Sister Anne ; but the moment she heard the 
moan, she stopped and flew towards her, ex- 
claiming, **0 heavens! what ails her? She 
has fainted I" 

Dnbourg hastened to support the unfortu- 
nate young woman ; and Menard ran to pro- 
cure salts and sununon the domestic to her 
assistance. 

** What can have thus agitated her?" cried 
Constance. ^'She was listening to me with 
pleasure — ^and suddenly she swooned away 1" 

"My lady," said Dnbourg, who was anxious 
to pr6fit by this opportunity, ^ do you not ob- 
serve that there are times when the poor crea* 
ture does not appear to possess the &culties of 
reason ?" 

** No — ^I have not noticed it," replied Con- 
stance. '*Ever since she has been in this 
house, she has appeared quite rational and 
collected. Her melancholy is natural, and 
does not cause me any apprehension. Poor 
young woman I she does not open her eyes I" 

*' It will be nothing/' said Dnbourg. " The 
emotion she experienced when she saw me this 
morning was doubtless the principal cause of 
her illness." 

"I am of the same opinion," rejoined Con- 
stance. 

Me'nard returned, bearing a dosen bottles of 
various essences and saUs : but for a long time 
every attention that was paid to Sister Anne ap- 
peared to be totallv ineffectual — ^aud Constance 
began to despair of reviving her jowaa proiegSe. 
At length a deep sigh issued from the Ups of the 
poor girl; and in a few moments she opened 
her eyes. Her first glance was towards her 
son, — ^who, too young to comprehend the dan- 
ger that had overtfULcn his mother, had not 
desisted lirom the infantine sports in which he 
ras engaged. Sister Anne took him in her 
I 'ECS— embraced him tenderly — and cast a look 

^n those around her to thank them for their 
iness and their care. 

■^ou must repose yourself a little," said the 
ic^ntess de Montreville to Sister Anne. 
yQ^ay has revived all your sorrows ; and 
gle^ld now end^vour to forget them in 

Bt 

mute^t^Ad of following Constance^ the 

piano,bor hand, and led her back to the 
her to IPC e sign at the same moment for 
(«Ko-« herself before the instrument. 

orrow,"said Constance: *' music 



produces too serious an effect upon yon this 
evening. I will play and sing to you again 
to-morrow." 

The poor mute joined her hands together 
and her eyes expressed her wishes so feelingly, 
that Constance could not resist the request 
thus tacitly but forcefully solicited. She ac« 
cordinglysat down at the piano once more;- 
and MSnard said to himself, ** this young wo- 
man is passionately fond of music: it is a great 
pity that she has not been taught to play upon 
the hurdy-gurdy." 

Constance began a song; but Sister Anne 
stopped and shook her head violentlv, as much 
as to say, ** It is not the one I wish to heart" 
The Viscountess de Montreville commenced 
another; and the mute was again dissatisfied 
with it. At length Constance called. to mind 
the favourite air she was singihg when she was 
intermpted in the manner before described; 
and she began it again. The expression of 
Sister Anne's countenance, and the deep, deep 
attention she paid to the song, proved that she 
was this time satisfied with the selection. 

<' How this air affects her I" said Constance. 
'* It is the one that Frederick loved so well I" 

Constance had scarcely made this observa- 
tion, when the young nmte seized her hands, 
pressed them vehemently, and made a sign to 
intimate an affirmative. But the Viscountess 
de Montreville did not comprehend her, and 
glanced inquiringly towards Dnbourg. 

^ I assure your ladyship," said he, " that 
there are moments when this poor creature 
knows not what she is doing. She fancies she 
hears or sees her lover everywhere: her mie- 
fortunes have distracted her imagination." 

Sister Anne was now more calm ; and the 
tears forced a passage from her eyes. She 
wept^and this facility of giving vent to her 
grief consoled her. Constance gazed upon 
her attentively, and murmured firom time to 
time, <*Foor girl I how guilty is the wretch 
who has abandoned yon 1" 

For a few moments all those who surrounded 
Sister Anne, maintained a deep silence ; and 
Constance in order to solace the afflicted crea- 
ture, hastened to take little Frederick in her 
arms and carry him to her. Sister Anne 
glanced towards her benefactress in a manner 
expressive of her sincere gratitude; and hav- 
ing covered her child with kisses, rose and pre- 
pared to return to her own room in the pavi- 
lion. Constance was however determined to 
conduct her thither ; and having accompanied 
her into the garden, she left her, saying, ** En^ 
deavonr to support your courage : your grief 
will soon subside— at least we must hope so I 
Your seducer will probably return to those 
sentiments of honour which ought to animate 
the man you love ; for he cannot have entirely 
forgotten you I Perhaps M. Dubourg is not 
weU informed? Dry your tears— I am sure 
your lover will return; and were he once to 
see you, he would never leave you more, if 
you were to place tbat dear child in his 
arms 1" 

These soothing words penetrated like balm 
to the wounded soul of Sister Anne. She re- 
signed herself to the sweet hopes which Con- 
stance had encouraged in her bosom, and ex< 
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pressed her gratifc|ide to her henefactress with 
smiles. Constance returned slowlj to her own 
room : the sorrows of one whom she had sared 
from the most deplorable misery, instilled a 
deep grief into her heart — and Frederick was 
not there to console herl Neyer had she yet 
been so long separated from him, since the 
happy day of their nnion; and that absence 
did not hdp to diminish her melancholy. 

<<This has been a yeiy stormy day/* said 
Menard to Dnbonig, exe those gentlemen re- 
tired to rest. 

** And I am afraid we mnst anticipate more 
terrible storms still," returned Babooig. ** If 
that youngwoman fainted because she heard an 
air which £^ederick has probably snng to her, 
what will become of her when she sees her 
lover — and particularly when she understands 
that he is the husband of another I Ah I M. 
Menard, this idea occupies my mind inces- 
santly.'* 

*' I can vexj well belieye it," exclaimed the 
old tutor : *' for it has nearly deprived me of 
all appetite." 

« Let us endeayour to avert the blow !" said 
Dubourg. 

** Yes— let us avert it," repeated Menard. 
^ I should like nothinff better." 

*' Remember that ue tranquillity and hap- 
piness of the youngcouple depends upon this 
event," continued Dubourg ; ** and tnat the 
honour of your pupil is not only compromised, 
but that his disgrace will redound upon vou!" 

'* Nay—- excuse me!" cried Menard: "I 
will plead guilty to a fault in syntax or in 
Latin verses, if he committed one : but I never 
advised him to ruin young women. This is 
rather the result of your bad advice and 
vicious example." 

« M. Menard I" 

«M. Dubourg I" 

"Lotus retire to our chambers," saidDu- 
bouw. 

" fi is the best thing we Can do," answered 
the tutor. 

• • * « • 

Ten days had already elapsed since the arrival 
of Dubourg ; and incessantly did he rack his 
imagination to discover some plan to counteract 
the effect calculated to be product upon the 
mute by the return of Frederick. He observed 
that the attachment of Constance towards her 
young protegM augmented each day ; and the 
ipratitude of Sister Anne increased in propor- 
tion. To separate them appeared more diffi- 
cult than ever. Constance frsqnently declared 
that she could not exist without the mute and 
her son; and Sister Anne seemed to forget all 
her sorrows in the society of the Viscountess 
de Montreville. 

Frederick was now anxiously expected eveiy 
day; and his prolonged absence was thesuln 
ject of astonishment on the part of Constance. 
She lost much of her natural gaiety: tears 
often moistened her eyelashes ; and her only 
consolation was the surtless attempt of Sister 
Anne to comfort her. The poor orphan en- 
deavoured to persuade her b:f signs that her 
husband would soon return again ; and less fre- 
quently did the IHscountess de Montreville 



murmur the words, ''Perhaps he no longer 
loves me !" Sister Anne would then take Con- 
stance by the hand, lead her to a mirror, and 
appear to say to her, '* Look at yourself in the 
glass : can he do otherwise than love you ?" 

"Alas!" returned Constance; "you were 
forgotten by your lover— and you are as beau- 
tifai as L" 

The Count de Montreville, who had promised 
to pass a few days with his daughter-in-law, 
was detained at home in Paris by the gout. 
Dubourg was not sonr for this ciicumstance: 
he did not wish his lordship to be a spectator of 
Frederick's interview with Sister Anne — and 
he was not aware that the Count was already 
acquainted with her. 

At length Constance received a letter from 
her husband, in which she was informed that 
unforeseen delays had occurred in his arrange- 
ments with his several intendants and stewards 
—but that he would endeavour to terminate 
his business as speedily as possible. Frede- 
rick's letter was tender and affectionate : and 
Constance felt assured she was as dear to him 
as ever. She was not however pleased with 
this long absence : nor was she enurdy satisfied 
with the excuses that were tendered as a reason 
for it. Frederick was not there^and she could 
weep without restraint : were he present she 
would have been compelled to hide her tears. 
It was invariably to Sister Anne that she poured 
forth her griet ; and from her it was that she 
received mute consolation. 

Dubourg only perceived in this delay a pro- 
crastination of a fatal moment which must 
arrive ; and he said to M^nard^ "Iiet us en- 
deayour to forewarn Frederick of his danger." 

"Tes— let us forewarn him," said M6iard: 
" that is also mv advice." 

" For upwarcuB of ten days I have been think- 
ing of something and can discover nothing," 
observed Dabourg. 

" Well," returned the old tutor, " I am more 
fortunate than you ; for it was only yesterday 
that I discovered somethiuff important." 

" Oh! speak— speak !"cned Dubourg: "what 
was it?" 

" My receipt for making milk punch," an- 
swered M^nsra, " which I was afraid I had 
lost." 

" Pshaw!" ejaculated Dubourg, turning upon 
hisheeL 

But let us now return to Frederick. When he 
left his wife, he repaired straight to the farm- 
house to see Sister Anne and her child, whom 
he longed to embrace. But when he aniv 
at the dwelliuff in which his father had le 
her, he learnt that the poor dumb mother s 
her son had long before set out for Pf^ 
Frederick knew not what course to pu|J 
and that which reduced him to despa^ ^ 
that a few days after his arrival at the£^^ 
messenger from his father made his apji^m 
with money and clothes, according to j^ 
for the use of Sister Anne and her ^ i^^s 
circumstance convinced Frederic^ of f^^g 
father did not know wnat had hefi gj^ ^^ 
whom he styled his saviour, an^jag ]}|, 
Anne had not succeeded in djinick was 
lordship's mansion in Paris, lication of 
almost heartbroken at this f 
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evil tidings ; and the inmates of the farm- 
house shared all his grief. They repented of 
haying permitted Sister Anne to depart aione : 
bat how conld thej hare opposed her deoign ? 
What had become of her? what coold she 
have done in Paris, without fticnds or protec- 
tors ? Had they known that the poor orphan 
had been shamefully plundered of all she 
possessed, they would haTe been more grieyed 
still! 

Frederick stayed some days at the farm, and 
then returned to Paris. But all along the road 
on his way back to that city, he endeayoured 
to obtain some tidings of tne houseless wan- 
derer whom he sooght. On his arriyal in Paris, 
he did not go at once to his own house ; he 
was desirous that his return should be a secret, 
in order that his wife might not hear of it ; 
and he required time to endeayour to trace 
the yictim of his fatal passion and her son. 
For upwards of a week he walked about that 
immense city, seeking the most deserted as 
well as the most populous quarters — yisiting 
the attics of the poor — and eyeiywhere using 
the utmost endeayours to discover Sister Anne. 
But all his searches were yain : he could not 
socceed in hearing one word concerning her. 
With a heart almost broken by remorse and 
sorrow, he at length resolyed upon returning 
to Constance ; though yery far was he from 
thinking that in his own house was he destined 
to find the unfortunate girl and the child whom 
he had so vainly sought elsewhere ! 

Eyery day did Dnbourg mount guard in 
one of the roads communicating With the 
country residence near Montmorenci; and 
Menard did the same in another, so as to ap- 
prise Frederick of the danger which awaited 
him.^ As there were only these two roads 
leading to the dwellitig, Dnbourg imagined 
that it was impossible to miss the young 
Viscount But one morning, M. Menard, 
who had carried a meat-pie with him, did not 
obserye, as he discussed it, that he whom he 
was placed there to watch, passed him by. 
Such, however, was the fact; and Frederick 
hastened towards the house. Gk>nstance beheld 
him from the Window : she darted down stairs 
— she met him on the threshold of the portico 
— ^uttered an exclamation of delight — and flew 
into his arms. All the pangs occasioned by 
absence were forgotten on the bosom of her 
husband. Frederick responded with tender- 
ness to these marks of attachment : and for a 
moment he was also supremely happy. 

When the first transports of bliss were over, 
Constance addressed him on the subject of 
her new acquaintance. 

** Daring your absence," said she, *' I have 
received an unfortunate creature into t^ 
house ; and I hope that you will not disapprove 
of my conduct, when you see the object of my 
charity." 

'* Eveiythinf^ that you do, Constance," re- 
turned Frederick, '*is certain to please me. 
Your heart could not lead yea astray ; and I 
am certain, beford I see vour proUg^ that 
your kindness is well placed." 

" Oh ! it is a voung woman—so interesting— 
and so beautiful^" (xdaimed Constance, — ** the 
victim of an illicit love! But we must not be 



severe upon the weaknesses of others! Her 
seducer has abandoned her and her diild, who 
is as interesting .as herself and of whom I am 
already excessively fond! His name is ^o 
Frederick. But— what is the matter with yon, 
my dear husband? You turn pale^vou trem- 
ble " 

" Fatigue, perhaps— the haste with which I 
returned to you," stammered Frederick, as he 
sat down, Ibr he was not able to sustain him- 
self upon his legs: the communications made 
to him by Constance had Awakened in his bosom 
those emotions of which he was not the master. 
''And that child— that woman?" said he, 
glancing around him with a shudder, and speak- 
ing in a trembling tone of voice. 

'* She lodges in the pavilion," answered 
Constance. ** But I perceive her in the garden 
at this moment. Come— come quick, my dear 
friend," cried the young lady, hastening from 
the apartment, ^ and running;; towards Sister 
Anne. "My husband has returned, and I am 
so happy ! Nothing now is wanting to com- 
plete my joy !" 

Constance took the dumb girl by the hand, 
and conducted her to the room in which her 
husband was seated. But the moment she 
perceived Frederick, Sister Anne uttered a 
loud scream — ran — flew to his arms — and 
fainted upon his breast ! 

Frederick sustained the inanimate head of 
the unfortunate young woman with one hand, 
and with the other he shaded his eyes as if he 
dared not venture to glance around him ! His 
child was at his feet, holding the hand of its 
mother; and Constance, pale and trembling, 
stood before them, a mute spectatress of the 
whole scene ! In one moment a thousand 
different sensations agitated the mind of Fre- 
derick's wife. She changed colour — ^her eyes 
expressed astonishment mingled with uneasi- 
ness; she trembled, and seemed desirous of 
repulsing the thought which had seized upon 
her soul. But her looks were by turns fixed 
upon Sister Anne and on her husband— and 
she endeavoured to sather the truth from the 
countenance of the latter. Her first impulse 
was to rush forward and withdraw Sister Anne 
violently from the arms of Frederick— but she 
did not. * 

''What ails her? what means the emotions 
your presence has occasioned?" demanded 
Constance, in a trembling tone, as she glanced 
upon her husband.^ " Answer me, Frederick ! 
Do yon know that young woman ?" 

Frederick had not the courage either to 
reply to his wife, or to look towards her : but 
he perceived his son, and taking the innocent 
being in his arms, covered it with kisses. At 
that moment a terrible weight fell upon the 
heart of Constance : all the truth stood de- 
nuded of imrstexy before her! Dnbourg, fol- 
lowed by l^'nard, made his appearance at this 
crisis ; and as soon as he noticed Frederick, he 
divined everything that had occurred. Has- 
tening to render assistance to the nnfortunate 
cause of this untoward scene, he exclaimed, 
" She has fainted once more ! Another delu- 
sion in reference to her lover, Til be bound ! 
Oh ! I was well aware that there were mo* 
ments when she knew not what she did 1" 
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Constance made no answer. She abandoned 
Sister Anne to the care of Dabonrff and 
Menard— and approaching her husband, who 
still held the child in his arms, watched his 
countenance with painfhl anxietj. 

'*He is beantinil— very beautifhl — is he 
not?" said she, in a Toice rendered almost in- 
audible by deep emotions. 

Frederick remained silent. Constance 
snatched the child rudely from his arms : but 
suddenly repenting of tms blind obedience to 
the impulse of the moment, she coTcred the 
innocent little being with kisses, exclaiming at 
the time, "Poor diild! you at least are not 
guilty I" 

Dnbourg and Menard carried Sister Anne to 
the payilion; and Frederick and Constance 
femained alone with the child. Frederick 
kept his eyes cast towards the ground, and 
appeared unable to encounter those of Con- 
stance, who was seated at a little distance from 
him with the boy upon her knees. She en- 
deavoured to restrain her tears, but could not : 
neither could she speak I For some moments a 
painful silence prevailed. At length Frederick 
raised his eyes, and perceiving his wife caress- 
ing Sister Anne's child, he was on the point of 
rising and throwing himself at the feet of Con- 
stance and confessing everything — when sud- 
denly turning round, he saw Dubourg hasten- 
ing towards him. 

" It will be nothing — at least I hope so, ■' said 
he, looking significantly at Frederick, and 
making him a sign not to betray himself. 
**This poor dumb creature is troubled with 
occasional fits of delirium, and under their 
influence she fancies every one she sees to be 
her lover I I have already several times ad- 
vised her ladyship not to keep her here T' 

"On my part,** stammered Frederick, "I 
really cannot understand the meaning of this 
singular scene I But I was so alarmed — so 
affected by the aspect of the poor girl — ^that I 
myself hardly knew what I was doing V* 

Constance said nothing : she contented her- 
self with regarding her husband and Dnbourg. 

"I will carry her son back to her," said Du- 
bourg, advancing to receive the innocent child 
from the hand of the Viscountess Montreville. 

"Leave him," said Constance: "Frederick 
will take upon himself that taskl" 

The Viscount was again disheartened; he 
could not support the glances o^ Constance. 

" Courage,, courage I" vaRily whispered Dn- 
bourg. "Remember that the happiness of your 
wif^ is now involTCd, and that we must deceive 
her!" 

At this moment, M. Menard made his ap- 
pearance with a most anxious countenance, 
exclaiming, " She has recovered her senses : 
but she wul not be prevailed upon to stay in 
her room. She is a very demoness, ilnd is de- 
termined to come hither I She is' now running 
wildly about the garden—-*' 

"Why did you leave her?" demanded Du- 
bo«rg : and with these words, he rushed from 
the room. 

" What is the matter with her?" asked Con- 
stance : " is she worse ?" 

" No, my lady," returned M^iard, who knew 
not what to say or what to do ; " but I am yery 



much afraid — that her head — ^when women are 
—in love— I really don't know " 

"I will attend to her immediately,** said 
Constance ; " and perhaps the sight of her son 
may operate favourably upon her mind. Will 
yon not accompany me, Frederick? will yon 
not mingle your attentions with mine, to aid 
that poor unfortunate youns woman." 

Frederick hesitated : he knew not what to 
do. He longed to see Sister Anne once more 
—her terrible situation had touched him to the 
soul — ^but were he to find himself again in her 
presence, he was fearful of betraying himsel£ 
At that moment loud cries were heard. Sister 
Anne was running across the garden, with the 
servants and Dubourg in pursuit of her. The 
domestics, perceiving her agitation, and ob- 
serving her in the garden, wandering about 
with her long dishevelled hair over her shoul- 
ders, were persuaded that she had lost her 
senses ; and Dubourg encouraged them in this 
belief, because he did not choose them to sus- 
pect the real truth. But Sister Anne had per- 
ceived Frederick through the windows of the 
room on the groond-floor. Light as the fawn, 
she ran towards the house — crushed into the 
apartment where her lover was seated — threw 
herself into his arms — ^repulsed Constance, who 
was near her — and, regarding him with an 
anxious expression of countenance, seemed to 
say, " It is I— and I only, who have a right to 
occupy this place upon your bosom !" 

All the servants stood at the door of the 
room, contemplating this singular picture. 
Constance experienced a most agonizing emo- 
tion when she saw the dumb girl in the arms of 
her husband : she however preserved a suffi- 
ciency of her presence of mind to approach her 
servants, and addressing them in a trembling 
voice, said, " Retire. This poor creature is at 
times unconscious what she does; but we 
shall endeavour to compose her." 

The servants withdrew; and Menard has- 
tened to seek Dubourg, to whom he invariably 
had recourse in the moment of difficulty or em- 
barrassment. Sister Anne remained with her 
son in her arms, between Frederick and Con- 
stance. The poor mute seemed desirous of 
staying close by Frederick, who had not the 
courage to repulse her. She smiled upon him, 
took his hand, pressed it to her heart, and pre- 
sented his son to him ! But at the same time 
her anxious glances were cast towards the Vis- 
countess de Montreville, who, seated at a little 
distance, concealed her face in her hands, un- 
able to support the view of that picture — while 
the tears, which had before suffocated her, at 
length forced a passage. She sobbed in the 
most heart-wrung anguish — ^and Sister Anne 
[ftuddered from head to foot ! Frederick was 
unable to bear the aspect of his wife's afflic- 
tion. He could not contain himself, but hast- 
ened to throw himself at the feet of Constance. 
She however repulsed him gently, exclaiming, 
"Go — go! That unfortunate woman has 
f^eater clums upon you than 1 1 ffer child 
IS y<mr^8. Console her for what she has suffered 
since you abandoned her 1 I can now read the 
truth of all that was hitherto unaooountablel — 
No— she has not lost the use of her reason : she 
has found her seducer— the father of her child I" 
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Frederick was now a prej to the most poig- 
nant grief I Pale, trembling, he remained at the 
feet of Constance ; and Sister Anne, with her 
eyes fixed upon him, seemed to wait for him 
to speak to decide between herself and her 
riyaf. Bat Frederick seized the hand of Con- 
stance, and corered it with kisses and tears. 
At the sight of this instance of affection. Sister 
Anne attered a load groan, and fell on the 
carpet in a state of anconscioosness. Constance 
hastened to render her eveiy assistance in her 
power. 

'* Retire for a while," sud she to her hus- 
band; ''your presence has already made her 
experience emotions too strong for her to sup- 
port. Ton may safely confide her to me: I 
shaU stUl be the saihe towards her as I always 
was!" 

Frederick made no answer: but rushing like 
a madman from the room, he encountered 
M^Dard and Dubourff in the garden. 

'*The attempt at deception is nieless,** said 
he: *' Constance has guessed erery thing ! She 
now knows all I" 

''Since she knows all," obserred Menard, 
^'it would be useless to conceal the truth from 
her." 

In the mean time, Constance bestowed all 
possible care and attention upon Sister Anne ; 
and at length the poor mute opened her eyes. 
When she perceived Frederick's wife, her first 
impulse was to push her aside, and gaze 
around her to see if her lover were still near. 
Constance presented her child to the unfor- 
tunate mother; and the little innocent ex- 
tended its arms to embrace the parent who 
cherished it so tenderly. Sister Anne was 
afi'ected by the conduct of the Viscountess: 
she gazed upon her with less jealousy than 
before — but her whole frame trembled — her 
teeth chattered with violence — ^her eyes closed 
— and a dreadful paleness overspread her 
countenance. Constance immediately ordered 
the servants to transport her to the pavilion. 
She was placed in her bed : a burning fever 
was consuxtdng her*— and a real delirium now 
seized upon her brain. She cast vague and 
wild glances around^ did not recognise any 
one — and even repulsed her son I 

'*Poor creature I—Oh I will never abandon 
you!" exclaimed Constance: and she passed 
the entire day by the side of Sister Anne's 
bed. 

It was onTy towards the evening, that, per- 
ceiving her patient to be somewhat more tran- 
quil, she could be prevailed upon to leave her; 
and then only would she consent to withdraw 
from the pavilion, when the most attentive of 
the female servants was left with the invalid. 
Constance returned to the apartment where 
Frederick anxiously awaited her. But how 
diffj^rent was this day, which united the young 
couple once more, from those which they had 
passed previous to the Viscount's departure. 
Constance maintained a profound silence: a 
thousand varied emotions a^tated her bosom 
— ^her heart palpitated violently, — and she suf- 
fered the more, because she was compelled to 
suppress all she felt, and to appear calm in the 
presence of her husband. Frederick, like a 
criminal awaiting the judgment about to be 



pronounced upon him, was motionless before 
his wife, whose kindness to Sister Anne affected 
him more deeply than all the rest. At length 
he approached her ; but not daring to speak, 
cast himself at her feet. 

'^What are you doing?" asked Constance: 
"why do you assume so humiliating an atti- 
tude?" she continued, with kindness in her 
accent "Tou are not culpable towards me I 
Oh I it is at the feet of her whom you deceived 
and abandoned that yon ought to throw your- 
self I I have no right to complain : your fault 
is unhappily of too frequent occurrence amongst 
men! You were acquainted with this unfor- 
tunate woman before your marriage—and she 
became a mother. In the world, your conduct 
would appear very natural; and, so far from 
being blamed, you would find many to approve 
of your conduct, and to support your notion 
that you could not marry a woman who had 
been your mistress. At the same time, I must 
confess that I imagined you were not like 
those young men who laugh at the tears which 
are shed for their faults. What terrible con- 
sequences have resulted from your guilt ! Oh I 
if you only knew what that poor creature must 
have suffered I A prey to all the most hideous 
tortures of misery and waiit, she would have 
died at Uie foot of a tree when I repaired 
to her assistance; and your son would have 
perished also! Ah! Frederick — do you feel 
all the remorse to which yon would have been 
the victim? Ton weep ! My dear, dear Fre- 
derick, let those tears fiow freely: I would 
rather lose your heart altogether, than fancy 
it could be coldly callous and indifferent !" 

The Viscountess paused for a few moments, 
and then resumed as follows :— 

'^ Listen to me ! Ton have found the mother 
of your child, and you must not abandon her! 
If you leave her future lot to me, I will not 
treat her harshly. I wiirpnrchase a beautiful 
house for her in a gay and smiling part of the 
country, and she shall want for nothing. Her 
child is a beautiful boy — and I should wish to 
supply the place of a mother to him : but we 
cannot separate a parent from her offspring. 
We will take measures to ensure him a good 
education ; and when he is grown up, you will 
then settle him advantageously in life. Be- 
lieve me that I shall never reproach you for 
doing too much for him. This is what I would 
propose on behalf of her whom you once lo?ed I 
but — it may be — ^that this plan does not meet 
your views! Probably the presence of this 
unfortunate girl has revived your former affec- 
tion— perhaps vou adore her still! Ah! FrO" 
derick! I implore you, speak with sincerity! 
Let me penetrate into the depths of your soul: 
to render you happy, there is no sacrifice I 
woold not make for you ! Tes — my dear hus- 
band—I could support everything, save the 
sight of your regret for the love of another! 
If yon are still fond of her — ^if she be still dear 
to you — ^I will depart — ^I will hasten to burv 
myself in one of our distant estates : you shall 
never see me again— and you will be able to 
enjoy the presence of your child and of its 
mother !" 

Constance could no longer restrain the tean 
which suffocated her She had made a despe- 
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rate effort to preserve her calmness; bat all 
her courage abandoned her, when she proposed 
to sraarate herself from Frederick for everl 

** I leave yon I" cried the young man, catch- 
ing her frantically to his bosom. " Oh I Con- 
stance—could you imagine that I haye for one 
moment ceased to love you? No— I swear 
that you alone possess my heart I I feel all 
my guilt towards Sister Anne and am deter- 
mined to repair its effects to the utmost of my 
power. When I saw her again, could I pre- 
Tent myself from experiencins the most liyely 
emotions ? And her child— Oh I I love him, X 
frankly admit — and am resoWed to ensure hU 
happiness. I approve of all your plans— alf 
your projects ; for I well know the excellence 
of your heart, and the nobility of your nature 1 
Oh, how few wives would conduct themselves 
thus I Act as you choose— let Sister Anne de- 
part—to-morrow morning even ** 

** To-morrow 1" interrupted the Viscountess 
de Montreville. *'0h! no — ^not to-morrow! 
The poor creature is unhappy and ill ; she must 
not leave this place until quite well I As long 
as she remains here, you must avoid her : for 
your presence affects her deeply. You will not 
see her more : that is the only sacrifice I require 
of you!" 

'' Oh ! I will do aU you wish r cried Frede- 
lick enthusiastically. 

** When she is entirely recovered, I will my- 
self accompany her to her new abode," resumed 
Constance; ''and I will not leave her until I 
have seen that she wants for nothing." 

Frederick pressed his wife to his heart: for 
the kindness of her disposition endeared her to 
him more than ever. A woman should never 
employ any other weapons : reproaches and 
complaints only widen the distance between 
herself and her husband ; but indulgence and 
amiability will effectually bring back the heart 
she feared to lose I In the arms of her hus- 
band, Constance was again happy. He vowed 
that he loved her alone, and she believed his 
assertions. Could she exist without the pos- 
session of his attachment ? 

On the following morning, she repaired at a 
Ten* early hour to the pavilion in tnecptfden; 
and Frederick hastenea to make his Mend ac- 
quainted with the noble conduct of his wife. 

** She resembles no other woman existing," 
said Dubourg. '* Take care of her— you cannot 
love her too much : it is a priceless treasure 
which you possess I" 

''No one can deny that the conduct of her 
ladyship is worthy a heroine of Plutarch," said 
Menard; "and after the wife of the Emperor 
Henry II, who took up a piece of iron red hot 
to prove her chastity, 1 know no one better cal- 
culated to embellish history." 

Sister Anne was still in a most dangerous 
condition. She did not recognise a soul ; and 
vet the poor creature appeared to look around 
her for some one to whom she stretched out her 
arms in vain. Constance paid the most minute 
attention to all her wants: a physician was 
sent for from Paris ; and a faithful old servant 
was placed at the bedside of the invalid, and 
with strict orders not to leave her for a 
moment. Constance then took the child in 
her arms, and carried him to her husband. 



" Love him well," said she ; " for it must be 
in securing the happiness of this child that you 
will repair the wrongs you have done the 
mother. Oh! I feel that I also love him as 
if he were my own sont From the moment 
that I first saw him, a secret yet incomprehen- 
sible presentiment told me that he was yours ; 
and now so far from loving him the less, I lore 
him all the more tenderly." 

Frederick embraced his son, and the child 
passed the greater portion of the day with his 
father: for the poor little being could not re- 
ceive any caresses fh>m its mother, who was 
still a prey to the most violent delirium ; and 
for upwitfos of a fortnight, Sister Anne was 
upon the verge of the grave. During that 
time, Constance passed whole days, and fre- 
quently entire nights in the pavilion: she 
would not allow others to perform those 
duties which she could accomplish in refer- 
ence to the invalid ; and it was she who watched 
and supported her in the most critical periods 
of her affliction. She did not feel wearied 
with such unremitting attention — she only 
thought of Sister Anne! It was in vain that 
Frederick each day implored her to be careful 
of her own health, and take necessary repose. 

" Let me watch her," was the invariable 
reply. "In administering to her wants, it 
seems as if I were repairing a portion of 
the evil which you have done her." 

Frederick did not enjoy a moment's peace 
so long as he knew that Sister A|me was in 
danger. He longed to see her once more: 
but he had promised not to seek her presence 
— and how could he break his promise after all 
that his wife had done for himl Frequently 
did he approach the pavilion in which the un- 
fortunate creature lay; and anxiously did he 
wait tiU some one issued thence to inform him 
o( her state of health. When Constance 
came to meet him in the garden, he endea- 
voured to conceal a portion of his agitation, 
fearful of suffiaring her to perceite how deeply 
he was interested in the fate of the poor mute ! 
At length the physician declared that the life 
of Sister Anne was no longer in peril. Her de- 
lirium had ceased — she recognised her child- 
she again pressed the lovely boy to her bosom, 
and would not separate herself from him. 
When she saw Constance for the first time 
after her conv^escence, she trembled violently ; 
but in another moment, having *8ubdued the 
first impulse, she caught hold of the hand of 
her bene£ftctress, covered it with kisses and 
with tears, and seemed to demand pardon 
for the affliction she caused her. 

" Poor creature I" exclaimed Constance, press- # 
ins the invalid's hand affectionately. "Oh, I 
wiU be always the same towards to you ! It is 
for me to repair the wrongs vou have expe- 
rienced at tiie hands of my husband : your child 
is mine^*^and henceforth the lot of both of you 
is assured 1 You must not refuse me — it is only 
a debt which I amp paying. Your son is beau- 
tiful : his happiness will make you one day 
forget sU your sufferings. Bo not despair— a 
serene bliss yet awaits you in this life !" 

Sister Anne sighed : and her looks seemed to 
convey a contradiction to these hopes. Con- 
stance did not herself believe that it was pos- 



pible for tbe poor sufferer to forget Frederick ; 
but in order to console a fellow creatare, we 
may occasionally descend to a falsehood. Tbe 
yoang mnte cast her eyes for a moment round 
tbe room ; and tben turning them upon her 
benefactress, appeared to be resigned, while her 
countenance indicated her determination to 
obey eyeiytbing that Constance wished. The 
Viscountess de MontreTille informed her hus- 
band that tbe life of Sister Anne was sayed, 
but that she would long langniih in a most 
precarious state. The nbysician had declared 
that some time must eliqiee before the inyalid 
could support the fadgoes of a joamey, and 
that tbe garden would be the meet fiiTonrable 
spot for her to essay the return of her itrength. 

Frederick learnt with Joy tiial hif Tietim 
was beyond danger; and ereiy day did the 
desire to see her once more, were it only for a 
moment, torment him. Another drcnmitance 
also encouraged this wiah. While the poor 
mute was at the point of death, the child was 
frequently entrusted to the care of Frederick 
for a considerable portion of each day. He 
was habituated to tee the little innocent, 
and he had felt the delights of paternal affec- 
tion — a sentiment which neither time nor ab- 
sence can destroy. Frederick, who dared not 
suffer his wife to perceiye the ardour of his 
wish to see Sister Anne again, was not however 
afraid to inquire after his son. 

'* My dear Frederiek," returned Conilnee, 
** the child is now the poor motber^c otif eoit« 
solatloti : and would you seek to dtmirt her 
of it? In a few days, when refleetion shall 
hare somewhal diminished her mental suffer- 
ings, she will consent to allow me to bring the 
child to Ton: bnt at prese&t she will have him 
constantly near her.*^ 

Frederick made oo answer. He endearoored 
to diisemble what be felt ; tor Constance was 
gaainf upon hia, aad she seemed to read the 
secret thionghta that were passing is Ui aiiad. 

Bitter Aaam l e ea t ei ed slowly, nid it was 
only at the termination of serenl days that, 
supported by the arm of Conetance, she wat 
enabled to walk in tfce garden, with her son. 
WMIe she was tiins aUBttg tbe young mnte to 
essay her returning powers, Constance cast un- 
easy slaneee aroona her. She was aftaid of 
beholding Frederick near: but she had pre> 
Tionsly ittfoaned him that Sister Anne waa 
about to breathe the fresh air of the garden — 
and that asnonncement was a hint for him not 
to attempt to jotn them. Frederick was per- 
fectly aware that Ins preseaee would only pro- 
duct an effect dangerovt to the health of tbe 
iny^Kd ; he dierefore remained shut up in hia 
own apartment Sister Anne was more calm ; 
and yet that tranquility was rather tbe result 
of a profound dejection than an entire retigna- 
tion. %e did not glance around her: her eyes 
were either bent upon the ground, or from time 
to time tamed upon her son ; she did not weep 
—but the expression of her countenance be- 
tokened the sufferings of her mind. In a rery 
few days, howoTer, her physical energies be- 
came stronger; and the was enabled to walk 
out alone with her child in the neighbourhood 
of tbe pavilion. 

In another week it was arranged that Ma- 



dame de Montreville should proceed with 
Sister Anne and little Frederick to the house 
in which her ladyship intended to install them. 
Frederick approyed the project his wife had 
formed : he bowerer burned with the desire 
once more to see her whom he had once so 
tenderly loyed, and whom he was not far f^om 
loyioff still. He knew that every morning, 
shortly after daybreak, Sister Anne, with her 
son in her arms, proceeded to seat hersdf in 
an arbour at a little distance fiK>m the payilion. 
Taking advantage of the hour when Constance 
was asleep, he arose one morning—day was 
just peeping over tbe eastern horizon — and he 
oonla not resist his inclination to see Sister 
Anne once again. He determiaed not to speak 
to her— not even to discover himself to her : he 
would merely contemplate her for the last time 
from a distance. She was to depart the next 
day, and that was the last opportunity he could 
ezMct to find to gratiff his wishet. 

Frederick dressed hunself cautiouslv and in 
silence. He drew near the bed in which Con- 
stance reposed ; she seemed agitated — ^but her 
eyef were dosed. She was asleep— «nd her 
husband was anxious to profit by the occasion. 
He descended sofUy into the garden : the grey 
dawn of morning eearcely penetrated the mists 
of the night— and evernhing was tranquil 
around. He walked with hurried steps towards 
the arbonr in which Sister Anne was usually 
eeated bin heart beat violently— and it seemed 
to him that it was still the period when, enter- 
ing tha wood at Yizille, his eyes were accus- 
tomed to seek for the young mute upon the 
banks of the stream, where Siey met m those 
happy times I 

She was not yet is the arbour— and a anar- 
tar of aa hour must elapse before it would be 
light enough for her to venture out Frede- 
rick threw himself upon the bench where she 
was in tbe habit of sitting ; and from that spot 
he could contemplate at his ease thepavilion in 
which she and her son reposed! llie eyes of 
Frederick were fixed upon that abode of all he 
had once loved: his heart was full — ^and he 
experienced the same emotions he had been 
aeeustomed to feel when in former times he 
coatamplated the hut of Dame Margaret But 
at this moment he forgot all that had passed 
cinee those times : he waited only for Anne's 
app ear a nce in the garden — and he would then 
imagine that she was running towards him firom 
her cotta^ driving her goats before her. 

The minutes passed rapidly away when oo- 
cnpied in such thouabts. Suddenly tbe door 
of the pavilion opened — a child appeared upon 
the threshold— it was his son I Frederick was on 
the point of running to embrace his child : but 
the promise he had made to Constance fiasbed 
across his mind. If he were to approach the 
pavilion, he might be seen by Sister Anne, who 
could not be far distant from her boy : it was 
therefore necessary to avoid encountering her 
glances. He passed behind a knot of trees, and 
there, concealed by a thick elm, anxiously 
awaited her presence in the garden. Scarcely 
had he left tbe arbour, when tbe young mute 
issued firom the pavilion, and took her son's 
hand. Frederick did not lose sight of her: 
she was attired in a modest white gown— and 
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her hidr descended in negligent ringleti npon 
her shonlders. On her countenance was de- 
picted an expression of the deepest grief: she 
howeTcr smUed upon her son— then stop^ — 
cast a soRowfiil glance around her— and sighed 
deeply! 

Frederick was not wearied of contemplating 
her. He could now gaie upon her at his ease 
—for in fehe presence of his' wife he did not 
dare examine her wid& attention : and her new 
attire seemed to enhance her charms and em- 
bcJlish her natural heauty. She soon resumed 
her walk— she seated herself upon the bench- 
she wae now near him — a few branches of the 
trees alone separated them : but he could hear 
her sighs, and count the palpitations of her 
heart. How profound was the sorrow upon her 
countenance I Alaal who could console her 
now P It was he who had caused all her woes 
—and he was not allowed to allcTiate them! 
The child passed his little arms around the 
ne^ of his mother, and seemed bj his caresses 
to be desirous of dissipating her sorrows. Bhe 
pressed him to her bosom— and her tears still 
flowed plentiihllT. Oh I could he lonaer brook 
that scene of sadness f Ber sobs felTupon his 
ears — ^his promise to his wife was forgotten — 
the burning drops from the eyes of Sister^knne 
appeared to fall like molten lead up<m his 
heart I He pushed aside the boughs that sepa- 
rated them— he threw himself at her ftet— he 
kissed her hand— and exclaimed, *< ForgiTe— 
forgiTc me f" 

The moment she saw Frederick, Sister Anne 
made a motion as if she would rise and fly 
away firom him. But her courage failed her — 
she fell npon the seat— she endeayoured to 
ayert her eyes— and an inyincible power com- 
pelled her to turn them npon ner loyerl 
He was at her feet*-he implored her pardon t 
She oould not repulse him— she placed her 
son in his arms— and in ti moment she held 
him to her bosom! At that moment a 
loud ory was heard from a little distance. 
Frederick, alarmed and terrified, rushed from 
the arbour, gaaed all around him— and seeing 
no one, returned to Sister Anne. But already 
had she resumed the path to the payilion witn 
her son in her arms ; — ^Frederick endeayoured 
to retain her— she escaped from him— her eyes 
addressed a tender farewell to her loyer— ehe 
had tasted a moment of happiness, but she 
would not be guilty of ingratitude towards 
her benefactress in remaining any longer with 
Frederick. 

Sister Anne and her son were out of sight-* 
and Frederick was alone in the garden. He 
was ofeijoyed at the pleasure which he had 
experienced in seeing his mistress once more : 
but that pleasure was miuffled with alarm. 
The onr which he had heifr^ tormented him. 
He walked round the gard'en— ^he looked about 
him on all sides — and he saw no one. He 
therefore persuaded himself that he was de- 
oelyed, or that the cry emanated from the 
fields. For a moment he bethought hlmseJf 
of hia wifiB I Was it possible that Constance 
had seen him in the arms of Sister Anne t 
No— it was not likely : tot Constance slept when 
be left the room. He returned towards the 
house; the serrants were rising firom their 



beds; and Mtfaard and Daboorg met him in 
the garden. Frederick did not dare encounter 
his wife at that moment: he waited for the 
hour of breakfast to see her— and in the mean- 
time he walked round the garden with his 
friends : but he was pensiye and meUocholy. 

** Are yon unhappy on account of the ap- 
proaching departure of Sister Anne?" asked 
bnbonrs. ''My dear friend, that departure is 
absolutely necessary! A man cannot liye 
under the same roof with his wife and mia- 
tress, although the latter be indifferent to him ; 
fbr the former wiU inyariably dread interriews, 
meetings, and renewals of loye. If she be at- 
tached to her husband, she will not sleep ia 
tranquillity I" 

" It is yeiy eyident," said Mtfoard, " that 
we cannot liye with the wolf and the ^oat at 
the same time. It is the same thing as if yon 
were to put a hawk and a canary into the same 
cage. X do not howeyer make this obseryation 
for the Viscountess de Montreville: she is an 
angel of generority and amiability— and most 
deddedly the other young woman will neyer 
utter a cross word. Bat the Oreek philosopher 
truly said, ' If you be desirous of haying a 
hell upon earth, you must let your wife and 
mistress liye together.' " 

<* My dear M. M^nard^" said Frederick, *<so 
far from haying entertained the idea, I should 
be happy if the poor creature were already 
afaip from this place. I feel that I must not 
rely too much upon the strength of my own rer 
Bolntien." 

'* There is only one thing in the world, upon 
which we may calculate with certainty,'' oh- 
seryed Mtfnara; '*and that is an indigestiooy 
if we take a bath immediately after dinner." 

The hour of breakfast amyed-^the gentle- 
men sought the parlour — Constance made her 
appearance : and according to custom hastened 
to embrace ner husband- 

'* I was deceiyed ; it was not her yoicel" 8ai4 
Frederick to himself. 

He howeyer noticed that his wife was pale» 
that her eyes were red and swollen, and that 
her hand trembled in his. He therefore in* 
quired anxiously concerning her health. 

'*I am Guite well," answered Constance: 
** I am not Ul— I do not suffer :"— but the tone 
of her yoice contradicted her words. 

The day passed away ; and Frederick saw 
with surprise that Constance made no prepara^ 
tlons for the departure of herself and Sister 
Anne. He at length yentured to inquire the 
reasons. 

''X haye altered my mind," returned the 
Viscountess de Montreyille, endeayouring but 
yaialy to conceal her emotions: "X do not 
see why the young woman should leaye the 
house : she is so happy with us ! Her presence 
cannot displease you;— her absence, on the 
contrary, might cause you pain." 

**What say you?" cried Frederick in as- 
tonishment. 

But Constance added in a cold and tranquil 
tone of yoice, and without appearing to notice 
the emotions of her husband, '* No— she shall 
not depart. It would be useless now for her 
to leaye us !" 
And haybg uttered these words, Constance 
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retreated to her own room, the door of which 
she locked. Frederick knew not what to think 
of this new resolation on the part of hia wi'e ; 
and in the erening, bj order of the Viaconntess 
de Montreville, her lady's-maid repaired to 
Sister Anne and informed her that she was to 
continue to reside in the pavilion, and that all 
idea of departure was abandoned. The young 
jnnte learnt these tidings with the most pro- 
found astonishment, though her heart expe- 
rienced a secret joy in being enabled to remain 
so near Fredenck. She was however sur- 
prised that the benefactress, who had been so 
prodigal of her attention and kindness towards 
her, had not herself personally explained the 
motlFCs of this change of resolution. Several 
days passed ; and she did not see the Viscoun- 
tess. Sister Anne and her son were not how- 
ever neglected : but Constance paid no more 
visits to the inmates of the paviUon. She 
passed all her time in her own apartment. She 
did not address a slnsle reproach to Frederick: 
but her countenance betrayed the deep sorrow 
which oppressed her, in spite of all the efforts 
■he made to conceal it. Frederick dared not 
question her ; and when he did, she answered 
Aim kindly, *< There is nothing the matter with 
me." 

**By heaven r said Bubourg to the old 
tutor, " all this is not natural. That young 
lady is a prey to the most profound grief. She 
is determined that Sister Anne shomd remain 
here ; and I candidly confess that I do not un- 
derstand her motives I" 

"Nor I either," said Menard: <<but I am of 
your opinion — there is a mystery in all this ! 
Tertuluan declares that the devil has not so 
many wiles as woman — and I am inclined to 
agree with Tertullian." 

• * * « • 

Sister Anne and her son continued to reside 
in the pavilion. The poor mute seldom ven- 
tured to walk in the garden ; and when she did 
quit her abode for a moment, she chose those 
paths that were nearest to it. She never ap- 
proached the house; for she was fearful of 
meeting Frederick, although her heart was still 
as deeply attached to him as ever. But Fre- 
derick himself dared not venture near the 
pavilion. The conduct of his wife, since the 
dav when he pressed Sister Anne in his arms, 
did not leave a doubt in his mind that the crv 
which he heard had issued from her lips. If 
Constance had seen him at the feet of his mis- 
tress, what faith could she put in his promises ? 
She probably now Imagined that she was not 
loved alone ! Often was he inclined to throw 
himself at her feet, and assure her that he loved 
her still: but he would be obliged to confess 
that he had broken his promise; and if she 
were not already acquidnted with the fact, he 
would thus betray it. In this state of incerti- 
tude, he held his peace, hoping that he should 
eventually be able to dissipate all jealous sus- 
picions from the mind of his wife. 

Constance did not leave the honse : she did 
not even walk in the sarden. Her countenance 
was changed — ^her cheeks lost the glow of 
health : vainly did she endeavotir to smile — 
the sorrow that nndennined her, manifested 



itself in all her actions. She was as amiable 
and gentle as ever; she was deeplv sensible of 
the attentions of her husband ; and, perceiving 
that he scrupulously avoided all visits to the 
garden, she begged him to continue his walks 
there as usual. 

"Why should I leave you?** asked Frede* 
rick: "can I be better elsewhere than with 
you ?" 

Constance pressed his hand tenderly, and 
averted her head to conceal her tears. She 
could not dismiss firom her mind the scene 
which she had witnessed in the arbour : she saw 
Sister Anne in the arms of her husband, in her 
dreams at night ; she believed tiiat his heart 
was no lonser her's, and that he regretted his 
separation nrom the young mute : and she fan- 
cied his present conduct was onlv a sacrifice he 
made to her peace. These cruel thoughts tor- 
mented her by dav and night— and vainly did 
she essay to hide her sorrows. 

"Things cannot last thus much longer," said 
Dabourg to Frederick from time to time. 
"Tour wife is dying by inches-— and the poor 
mute is broken-hearted. If those two women 
continue to dwell toge^er, they will both fall 
into a consumption." 

" What can I do ?" asked Frederick. " Sister 
Anne's fate is in the hands of Constance. 
When I speak to my wife concerning her, she 
closes my month, or declares that the poor 
creature shall not depart 1" 

" It is certainly a very embarrassing situa- 
tion," observed Menard ; " and if I were in 
Frederick's place, I know very well what I 
should do!" 

" What would you do ?" exclaimed Dabourg. 
" Speak I" 

"Why," returned the old tutor, "I should 
do as he does^not know what plan to adopt !" 

An event which now took place, was calca- 
lated to work considerable changes in the 
house where sorrow and grief prevailed. One 
morning, the Count de Montreville, whom the 
gout had at length abandoned, arrived at his 
son's country rendenoe. Dubouig, althouji^h 
unaware thai the Count was acquainted with 
Sister Anne, was pleased with the arrival of 
that nobleman, because he hoped that his pre- 
sence would compel Frederick to adopt some 
decided measure. The young man was ex- 
ceedingly troubled by his father's visit, the 
Count being as yet ignorant of all that had 
lately occurred. Should he tell his sire the 
whole truth ? should he inform him that &ter 
Anne was an inmate of that pavilion f But 
before he met his father, Constance had im- 
plored him not to menrion the snbjeot to the 
Count; for she fondiv believed that his lord- 
ship was isnorant of his son's fault, and she 
did not wish him to be acquainted with it. On 
his side, the Count de Montreville had been 
for a long time uneasy eonoeming the dumb 
woman who had saved his lifo. The last mes- 
senger he had despatched to the farm-house^ 
informed him that she had left that dwelling 
to repair to Paris ; and the Count, finding 
that she did not make her appearance at his 
mansion, caused the most vigorous searches to 
be made after her. 

On his arrival at his ion's houses the Couii 



de Montre^ille wai struck by the sorrow and 
affliction which were depicted on the features 
of Constance. He anzionslj inqnired the 
reason of this change ; and the yonng ladj 
avoided farther interrogation, br pretending 
that she had onlr jost recoTered nom a severe 
indisposition.' l/he old nobleman was howcTer 
a shrewd obserrer: and he saw that some 
secret was withheld from him. His son was 
embarrassed In his presence — M« Mtfnard 
aroided him as if he were acain feaiftd of re- 
ceiving a reprimand — Daboorg alone was 
charmed bj his arriTal. Everything seemed 
to denote a mystery of an eztraoxdinaiy nature 
in the house. 

Constance was aware that the Count de 
Montreville was in the habity during his occa- 
sional stay at Montmorenci, of repairing to 
the pavilion to read ; she accordingly has- 
tened to inform him that a young woman and 
her son were resident in that retreat. The 
Count did not ask any more questions ; he 
was very far from suspecting that ho was so 
near the object of his Ions search ; nor was it 
at the house of his son, that he hoped to find 
her. 

On the morning after his arrival, the Count, 
according to his cuatom, rose early and went 
into the garden. It was only when he was 
close to the pavilion, that he recollected what 
Constance had told him on the precediug 
evening : he accordingly turned into another 
path, and advanced towards the terrace. But 
scarcely had he walked a few paces, when a 
child ran out of the pavilion and hurried up 
to him ; and in another moment a young 
woman was at his feet, covering his hands 
with kisses. What was the surprise of his 
lordship when he recognised the dumb girl and 
her son ? 

Sister Anne had perceived the Count from 
the window of the pavilion, and had imme- 
diately recognised him. The features of her 
benefactor were engraven upon her memory, 
and she had hastened to throw herself at his 
feet as he turned away from the pavilion. 
She testified as well as she was able all the 
pleasure she experienced at seeing him again ; 
but the Count was a considerable time before 
he could recover from his astonishment. 

" What I you are here I" at length exclaimed 
the old nobleman : " and who received you ? 
Do you not know that you are in the house of 
vour seducer f and are you ignorant that the 
Udy who has granted yon an asylum is Fre- 
derick's wife ?^ 

Sister Anne made signs to intimate that she 
was well acquainted with those facts — that she 
had seen Frederick— and that Constance had 
urged her to continue- to reside in the pavilion. 
The surprise of the Count auomented every 
moment. Not being able to obtain fh>m the 
dumb girl all the information ha required, he 
longed to seek his son. 

** Betum into the pavilion,** said ho to 
Sister Anne ; '* yon shall speedily see me 
again. Already you have been here too long I 
But I will not abandon you !'- 

Sister Anne withdrew to the pavilion ; but 
before she left the Counti his lordship em- 
braced her son tenderly. 



Frederick suspected that an interview of this 
kind would take place. He was therefore on 
his way to seek his father and ^confess the 
entire truth, when he met the Count, whose 
severe look made him aware that the meeting 
had already occurred. 

^ I have just seen the person who dwells in 
the pavilion," said the Count; "and I am 
no longer astonished at the altered appearance 
of your wife, whose manners are entirely 
changed. Unhappy young man I behold the 
recompense of so much love and of such 
exalted virtues t You aUow the woman whom 
yon have seduced, to dwell in the same house 
with your wife " 

" I am not guilty, my lord," returned Frede- 
rick : and he recounted to his father all that 
had taken place during his absence — how his 
wife had charitably granted an asylum to the 
poor mute— and how she daily became mora 
attached to her and her son. The old noble- 
man listened to his son's narrative in silence. 

"It is thus," said his lordship, after a long 
pause, " that your wife knows all ! She is 
aware that you are the seducer of that young 
woman, and the father of her child: and yet 
she permits Sister Anne to inhabit the 
pavilion !" 

" Her intention," resumed Frederick, " was 
at first to send her to one of our estates, 
and install her in a house which she would 
have had fitted up for her. The day of de- 
parture was fixed — I know not what could 
have made her change her resolution— but she 
will not now suffer Sister Anne to leave thia 
place!" 

" And yon cannot guess the motive ?" ex- 
claimed the Count. " My dear son, this be- 
haviour on her part is too remarkable not to 
be the result of some secret reason! The 
nature of a woman, who loves and adores her 
husband, will not suffer her to dwell in the 
dose vicinity of a late rival, and of one who 
maf be a rival still, without some extra* 
ordinary motive or design. But Constance 
possesses a soul capable of malting every sacri- 
fice to your happiness : she woiud immolate 
herself to procure you a single day of enjoy- 
ment ! Can yon permit her thus to languish f 
do you not see the change which has taken 
place in her f She conceals her tears from 
vou — ^but she cannot hide the deadly pallor of 
her cheeks, nor the effects of sorrow npon her 
lovely countenance ! Every moment of the day 
she remembers that you are in the neighbour- 
hood of the mother of your son-— that you may 
speak to her^— see her—" 

"Oh! my dear father!" exclaimed Frede- 
rick; "I swear " 

" I believe all yon told me, Frederick," in- 
terrupted the Count; "but you must confess 
that the position of your wife is cruel in the 
extreme. From to-morrow Sister Anne must 
cease to dwell in this pavilion!" 

" What, mv lord ?" cried the youns man. 

"Do yon blame my resolution?'' demanded 
his father. 

" I— Oh, no !" returned Frederick. " I feel 
all that I owe yon^I need not recommend 
that unfortunate creature to your care— and— • 
my son— — " 
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^<No^I will take tacb meararM thsitliej 
•hall both he happy,** continoed M. de Moa- 
tvtvilk. '<Tha excellent intentione of your 
wi£i ahiOl be faiailed. Do yoa think thM the 
Tonng woman and her child are objects of no 
Interest to me? Because I no longer ex* 
perienee iht tarbnlent passions of youth, do 
not suppose that my heart is made of ice I 
Allow me to be the means of restoring peace 
to yoonelf and wif^ | and do Toa make it your 
eare to recall the bloom to her cheeks by re- 
doabliog yonr kindness and attention to one 
who is so worthy of all your esteem I It it 
thns, Frederick, that yon may efface the 
memory of your fault, and rewara me for all I 
intend to do for Sister Anne and her son.** 

ITrederiek covered the hand of the worthy 
old nobleman with his tears ; and the Count 
hastened to njoin Constance. He did not 
utter a word concerning the poor mate; but as 
he contemplated his danghter-in*law, he could 
not repress his admiration, and he felt that he 
lored her more dearly than oyer. Constance 
knew not to what to attribnte those symptoms 
of increased attachment npon the part of her 
Ikther-in-law, who was nsvally cold to aU 
around him $ and she still fondly belieyed that 
the Count was ignorant of his son's guilt. 

The Count despetched his relet to Paris, 
with orders to return on the following morning 
with the trayelling carriage, and a pair of ex* 
eeilent horses, and to condnot the equipage to 
the back-gate of the garden, near the terrace, 
as he himself resol?ed npon aocompaaying 
Bister Anne to the place whither he intended 
she should proceed. In the meantime he 
hastened to the pavilion to inform the poor 
mate of his arrangements. The moyements 
of the Count backwards and forwards in the 
house made Dnboarg imagine that his lordship 
had ahready contemplated certain plans in re- 
Ibrenee to Bister Anne. 

** There will be some changes here soon," 
said Dnbonrg to Mtfnard | '*Ood grant that 

^I admit that for some time past we have 
net been rery gay," exclaimed Mtfnard. *' Her 
ladyship sighs— my pupil is nensiye— the poor 
mute does not say a word to a soul— and 
you yourself, my dear Dubourg, are totally 
changed." 

** How would yott haye me say, when those 
whom I loye are wretched ?^ demanded Du- 
bourg. ^In spite of my philosophy, I am not 
indifferent to the sorrows of others." 

"You are just like me in this respect," r»- 
tnmed the tutor t **1 think of nothing but the 
position of Frederick and his wife all day 
long." 

<<And yet it does not deprire yon of yonr 
appetite." 

^ Do yon suppose that if I were to make 
myself ul, I should restore them to gaiety?" 

** Ton certainly do not look like a man who 
is inclined to be ill," answered Dubourg : 
** you are as stout as a barrel." 

<*The coolt giyes ns capital dinners," ob- 
seryed Mtfaard ; ** and how can I prerent myself 
flrom getting fat?" 

** I calculate mnch npon the arriral of Fre- 



deriek's father," said Dubourg, after a short 
pause. ** He has been to the payilion->he haa 
seen Sister Anne— and I am snrethatadbange 
will shortly be intfodneed— " 

» What 1" interrupted the old tutor t ^ de 
yon think that we shall not haye sncn good 
dinners in fhture ?" 

^ Beelly, M. Menard, yon wtfO not bom to 
liye in France i yon should go and liye in 
Switaerland, where people eat all day long." 

**I was bom to dwell anywhere, sir; and 
when yon played Baron Potoski with ni, yon 
were quite an adept at getting rid of the money 
with yonr three courses at dinner. And by 
the bye, talking of appetite reminds me that X 
was obliged to giye yon a hint yesterday that 
yon had eaten all the tnrbot, and when I ap- 
plied for some more, there was none." 

** Tnrbot, M. Menard, is yery heayy," s^d 
Dubourg. '*It is not good for you." 

'<I beg yon not to interfere with my healthy 
sir," returned the old tutor, **and to leaye me 
some turbot when that fish next appears npon 
table. Toa ought to know that at my a^e I 
may be allowed to giye myself an indigestion 
if I choose." 

While eyexy one throughout the house was 
a prey to his conjectures^ the Count hastened 
to the payilion. Sister Anne dwelt on the 
first floor ; and it was ahready night when the 
Count de Hbntreyille resolved upon making 
her aware of his intentions. He howeyer 
stopped a moment at the foot of the stairs, be- 
fore he sought the presence of the young 
woman who had sayed his life. 

*^Poor creature I" thought he ; "I am abont 
to afflict yon deeply I I must separate yon 
firomFreoerick — separate you for ever f^om 
yonr lover I But it is a duty which I cannot 
omit—and your soul is too pure not to feel 
convinced that it is necessaiy to restore peac«L 
tranquillity, and new life to her who saved 
you and your son from the horrors of want| 
and who overwhelmed yon with kindness." 

The old nobleman at length ascended the 
stairs, and entered the mute's apartment. 
Sister Anne, the moment she recognised the 
County rose and hastened to meet him ; an4 
her eyes expressed the attachment she felt 
towards him. He was affected: he contem- 
plated her for some time in silence ; but he 
was aware that it was his duty to inform her of 
his intentions, so that she might be ready on 
the ibllowing morning. 

"My dear chUd," said he, " as I told yoit 
this morning, it is impossible for you to re« 
main any longer in this house : your presence 
would inflict a mortal blow upon her who re- 
ceived you here. Constance loves her hn»* 
band tenderly— and I am certain you would 
not wish to deprive her of repose and happi- 
ness for ever. She conceals tne torments she 
experiences ; but I have read the secret at the 
bottom of her heart Ton wonld not wish to 
send to the graye her who saved yon horn it 1" 

Sister Anne intimated by a significant flee- 
ture, that she wae ready to sacrifice herself for 
Constance. 

"You must depart then," continued the 
Count: '^yon must leave this place. To- 
morrow, at daybreak — withont even seeing 




yonr bencfkctreBa, you Buut depart I I will 
undertake to asf ore her of jotu eternal grati- 
tude and loTe. Kor will it Se possible for jon 
to take leaTe of Frederick. I am convinced it 
ii scarcelj necesfarj to inform yoa bow 
strictlj yon moat aToid all interTiew with 
bimr 

Sister Anne was nnnenred bj these iniiiac^ 
lions. To deoart so snddenlj, witboot being 
srepared— 'ana witboot being allowed to say 
nureweU to Frederick— Ob t tbis was more 
tban ber coorage oonld snpport Sbe felt ber 
strength failixig ber — and ber tears flowed 
copiously. The Connt approached her, and 
took ber band, saving, *'roor ereatiir% tbis 
sadden determination on my part aflltcts yon ; 
bat in yoar position, ^rerj moment of delay is 
a crima 1 I tear yon away from this abode, it 
is trne : I am nerertheleis compelled to be 
serere. Coarage, Anne — coaragel It is the 
fatber of Fred^k, whom yon saved from the 
dagger of the banditti — it is be whe now de- 
mands this sacrifice in order to secore the baf* 
pioess of bis son I" 

These words prodnced upou tha yonag 
mother the effset which the Connt had anti- 
cipated. The moment sbe learnt that he was 
the father of ber lover, sbe iell at his feet, and 
ber bands were joined together aa if to implofe 
bis pardon. 

<<Bi8e^riser said the Connt, depositing a 
kiss npon ber forehead. ** Unfortvnate girl 
--why cannoi t make voa happy f AH I ean 
do is to ensnre a comtortable anbsistenoe for 
yoorself and your son. I shall condnct yon to 
a beantifal farm which I intend to bestow npon 
yon: a pretty boosa is attached to it^^md 
there yon will reside, snrronnded by feithfid 
dftpendants who will love and respect yon. 
There also yon will rear yonr child. I shall 
freqoently visit TOO in yonr peacelal retreat; 
and I sincerely hope that tranqniUity may be- 
come year gnest.'* 

Sister Anne listened to tha Connt, and was 
resolved to obey him. Sbe felt that hgppinese 
conld never again exist for her; bnl she 
seemed to say to him, throngh the medinm of 
her signs, **I)bpo8e of me as yon will — I am 
ready to follow yoar slightest inclinations." 

•* To-morrow, then," said the Connt, "at 
daybreak I will come and fetch yon. ' We will 
depart before any one shall be awake in the 
honse. Prepare everything for yonr son : yon 
need not take mnch apparel with yon, for all 
that yon require shaU be provided (or yon at 
yoni fntnre . abode. Adien for the present^ 
Anne. At daybreak I will be with yon." 

The Coant departed from the paviUon— 
Sister Anne was again alone— and her sen 
slept. It was night— the last night which sba 
was destined to pass near Frederick! She 
was to leave him — leave him for ever 1 The 
idea was maddening— and the poor creatnre 
remained motionless npon a chak near the 
cradle of ber child 1 One thought alone oc- 
cnpied her mind ; and this was the necessity 
and the certainty of ber departure from l^ 
vidnitv of one whom she had found with such 
difficnUy, and whom she had loved so tenderly 1 
She most leave him who in the arbour bad ap- 
peared to love her stiUl The peace, a^ ser 



haps the life of ber benefactress, demanded 
this great sacrifice I 

The last few hoars which she was to pass in 
the pavilion seemed to glide away wUh nn- 
usual rapidity, A prey to ber thoughts, she 
did not rememV^r that it was necessary te 
prepare for her departure. Kidnight was aa« 
nonnced by the village dock ; and the mnte 
was still seated near her child's oiadle, and in 
the sttnation in which Uie Connt left her. The 
monotonous sound of the clock aroused her 
from her reverie. She rose— prepared a small 
bundle of necessaries— «nd, when her arrange- 
ments were completed, several hours of the 
night still remained to be passed away. Should 
she deliver herself up to repose? No— sbe 
knew that any attempt to woo the approach of 
slumber would be a vain one. But what sen- 
timent occapied her mind t Sveiy one slept 
in the house :— might she not profit by that 
(M>p<Mrtanity to cast one last glance upon him 
she loved so well ? She would not arouse hiA 
-^-ehe felt' that were she to seek an Interview 
with him, sbe should be gniltT of ingratitude 
towards her benefaetrets and to the Count 1 
But, nnknown to Frederick, sbe might bid 
him an eternal adieu t sbe knew which were 
tibe windows of his apartment^-ehe could eofl»- 
template the room in which he slept— and sh^ 
fended that sbe might then depart lesi ml- 
happily, and that in his sleep Frederick weidd 
hear her faiewelL 

Sister Anne did not hesitate any longer. 
She placed upon a chair the bundle ef neCes** 
series she bad just wrapped up, and then put 
the candle in the grat& Her son slept traa- 
quilly in his cradle^ npon which she shed many 
tears— for sbe remembered that he was shortly 
to be Cmt ever seperated firom his father I So 
noiaewas heard— sbe issued gently from the 
pavilion; the night waa daim-'b«it die was 
acqudnted with the turnings el the paths in 
the garden— and her feet ecarcdy toncfaed the 
ground. Like a volatile shadow, she fliew 
rapidly doog the gravd-walks tewarda the 
boose. Frederick's room was on the rigbt 
bandy on the first ioor: sbe fisU upon ber 
knees beneath the windows— she stretched out 
ber arma towaida the epertment-*ahe ad- 
dsessed her last adien to her loverl Bathed 
in tears-^supportittg her head npon one ef 
her hands— and Mm refaietant to vvert her 
eyea from the spot which she knew he in* 
habited, Siiler Aitne gave herseU ap to dA the 
wildnest of her deapeb, to her love, end to her 
regret ;— she wae seme time absent from the 
pavilion— the mements parsed rapidly away 
—she eodd nei tear herself fhnn the ]rfaee^ 
—and yet she was eemfeUed to leave it ! 

The unfovtanate girl made a last efi^m. She 
rose— she withdrew, beart-brehea and in de- 
sti^ggered as she threaded the alleys 



01 the gar d en ss i d ber bosom gave vent to the 
most violent sobs, fioddenly a strong light 
illuminated the garden. Sister Anne raised 
her eyes -»- she could not conoeive whimce 
emanated that uuusnd briUiaai^. She ad« 
vaaced towarda the pavSion-«-4he Instve m* 
dodly hicreased- the obscmrity of night had 
yielded to a terrific glare—* and broad rod 
flames streamed from the garden into the air. 
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Bdied by a sodden alann, Sister Anne walked 
no longer: she ran— she flew towards the 
paWIion — Tolnmes of fire issned ftom the 
windows of the first floor. A terrible erj 
escaped the lips of Sister Anne ; for she thonght 
of her son— her child, whom she had left in 
the apartment whence emanated the flames of 
the appalling element I 

In her despair she recorered strenath and 
courage at the same time. She reached the 
paTilion — a thick dond of smoke enyeloped 
the staircase— bat a mother knows not the 
meaninff of danger t She most sare her child, 
and boldly did she msh throngh the dense 
mists that obscured even the glare of the 
flames. She could not flnd tiie door of her 
i^artment— the smoke hid it from her riew— 
and her trembling hands sousht it in Tain I 
At len(|th the fire burst fbrth with fearful Aiiy 
—and Its light, for a moment dispelling the 
•moke, guidM the almost heart-broken mother. 
She penetrated into the room— it was enre- 
lopea in flames! Her bundle of clothes had 
rolled from the chair, and had caught the flre 
which so rapidly communicated itself to all 
objects near. Sister Anne rushed to tiie cradle 
which contained her son— ehe caught him in 
her arms — she sought the door— but she saw not 
the direction it was necessary for her to take. 
The flames already hemmed her in on all sides 
—her strength was sradually failiuff her— she 
endeavoured to call for help— she felt that she 
must summon her yocal power to her aid, or 
die 1 At that moment, her Toice, yielding to 
the force of a new effort of natura, broke the 
bonds which enchained it — and the poor eirl fell 
to the floor, exclaiming distinctiy, **Fre£nck^ 
Aattm and »aoe yovr ton V* 

In the meantime the flames, which enyeloped 
the pavilion, were perceived by the inmates of 
the nouse, two or three of whom had not bem 
able to retire to rest Frederick, yielding to 
his terror, rushed from his room, caUing for 
assistance. Every one rose and hastenwl to 
render prompt aid where it was so much re- 
quired. 

^'The pavilion is onflxel'* was the general 

Thither ran the inmates of the house— but 
Frederick was the flrst to gain the dangerous 
spot. He brared death to succour Sister Anne, 
and penetrated iiyo her apartment a few mo- 
ments after she had fainted. With one arm 
he raised her— in the other he held her son ; 
he traversed the flames— he was once more in 
the garden— he had saved them both I 

Bvery one4iad followed Frederick to the 
terrible scene ; and Constance was not the 
1 tst in the traces of her husband. She received 
Sister Anne in her arms, and transported her 
to her own apartment The young mother 
was speedily surrounded by erery soul that 
dwelt in the house :— her oody eaihibited the 
marks of the flre— but her son had not expe- 
rienced the sliffhtest e£focts from the danger 
in which he had been enveloped. Her reco- 
rery was anxiously awaited by all present, in 
order to present her son to the unhappy mother. 
At lengtn a profound sigh escaped her boeoim: 
her eves opened slowly, and Constance placed 
her child in her arms. 



" My son I mr son V exclaimed Sister Anne ; 
and she coverea the child with kisses. 

These words threw all present into the most 
unfeigned astonishment They listened atten- 
tively—they gaaed upon Sister Anno— they 
were uncertain if they had heard rightly. 

*< O God r cried the young mother ; "it is 
not then a 'dream ! Yon have restored to me 
the power of speech ! O Frederick, I can now 
tell you how much— how deeplv I have lored 
you I And you— his tender, his affectionate 
wife— forgive me I I feel that I shall not long 
enjoy the blessing which is bestowed upon me. 
All that I have this dav suffered has prostrated 
my strength I I am about to die— but my son 
is saved I— Oh I do not deplore my (ate r 

The poor young mother had made a violent 
effbrt in order to pronounce these words : her 
eyes became glased— her hand grew cold— and 
a fearful pallor already orerspiiad her visage. 
Frederick had fallen upon his knees by her 
side, and bathed with tears the hand which she 
abandoned to him. The Count was over* 
whelmed with grief : and Constance endea- 
Tomed to recall ner back to life by implorinff 
her to gaze upon her child. Every one took 
some part in that distressing scene ; and Dn- 
bourg— who had neyer shed tears before, wept 
bitterly, as he sustained the head of Sister 
Anne. 

^ Wherefore do you mourn fbr me T* she 
said, making a last efibrt : '*I could not have 
hoped for happiness in this world — ^bnt I die 
in peace ! Take care of my child, Constance 
—he is so well in your arms I Ton will be 
his mother I Adieu, Frederick I And yoo* 
my lord— Oh I forgive me for having loved 
your son so tenderly and so well !" 

Sister Anne cast a look towards Constance 
who held the innocent child in her arms ; and, 
as she smiled upon her son, the young mother 

dosed her eyes fbr ever 1 

* • i» • ♦ 

In the cemetexy of Fere la Chaise, there is 
a marble tomb, of simple architecture— plain, 
but elegant: and on it are inscribed naught 
but these words :— '' Sister Akitb." 



CHAFTBB XV. 

ooxcLusioir. 

Tbub termbated the history of the nnfortnnate 
heroine of Faul de Kocrs remarkable tale. 
It mustnothowever be supposed that the entire 
narrative was read by the Baroness de Car- 
dillac on the same evening upon which it was 
commenced. On the contrary, it served to 
wile away seyeral hours for many sucoessive 
evenings in the boudoir of the Empress ; and, as 
the handsome Juno had prophesied, it at one 
time elicited peals of laughter, and at an* 
other drew forth tears on the part of her 
Imperial BCajesty and her lady-companions. 
Whether the system of reciting or reading 
interesting tales and noyels has been con- 
tinued in that boudoir since the period of 
which we have been writing, we cannot say. 
Very certain, however, it is that the means 
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whereby we were enabled to obtain an insight 
into the proceedings of the Empress and her 
Ladies of Honour, within the walls of tho 
imperial sanclum, ceased to exist at the point 
down to which we have brought these memoirs. 
Little more therfifore have we to say, — unless 
it be to bestow % passing glance at some of 
the principal c^ai^ters,. in order that our 
readers., fni^ know 1)0W they are faring or 
what hus fbecome of them-^and at all events 
that we iR^y not be accused of closing our 
volume ?rlth abruptness. 

First of all, therefore, we will speak of 
Faustin Harmande ^nd the man Legrand, 
The former, be it understood, was arrested on 
a charge of aiding andi^betting the escape 
of the criminal Legra9d after this latter had 
broken violently forth ftgm a felon's gaol. 
The offence was a B§riou| oof^ lii|ieci«U7. wiioo 
it was considered ih$t ^^$(fi9md» held saok 
a social nosition,— j|R being an p£&cf r }fk .^ 
army and an aide^f-can^i^ of the ! Emperor. 
But still darker wereiihe.clondavlxickJDeedily 
gathered over the.li«a4 <>^ thj#. mfifSUnal; 
for in due course itiNlraniiiatifid tiMt MM few 
years backFanstlf^.l^ara^anie h%d.|^<f0& im- 
plicated in a serlotttf VMeof fran^dna forgery, 
along with thifl seif^ilMne T^flimtiii to whom 
we have alluded, an4^iltewise M|$h;an Blnglish- 
man of the name :|>f jCl^ve* It however ap- 
peared that the i#iii? wa^ by ^^me means 
hushed up after awhile; aqd^lfeongh no legal 
cognizance conld liQW h9\ M^^an of it, yet it 
nevertheless tended to develop, the iniquities 
of FaustiQ Harmande's career and hlacken 
his character more deeply than it was (ilready 
stained. On being tried, therefore, for the 
offence on account of which ho had been 

S'ven in^ oostody, ha was sentenced to the 
alleys (or ten yean^^a judgmeot which was 
of course ^iBaafidiat^J /oliowed by an igno- 
minious expulsion fiom the army and privation 
of military ranl^ and civil rights. 

In consequeace of th^ report ot these pro- 
ceedirigGf, which appeared in the French 
josrnals, the aMientioa of the English Govern- 
ment wa^ dij«fited to the name of CUve; 
and it waR 4^^^^^7 discovered that the in- 
dividual thus alluded to was identical with 

Captain CUve of the th Cavalry Regiment 

then engage4 in front of the walla of Sebas* 
topoL Instructioai were immediately sent 
out to the Crimea to place Captain CUve under 
arrest, as a preUmioary to alterior proceedings : 
but on the very same day when the despatches 
containing that inan4i|ta reached the English 
camp, CUve was killed ift a akirmish at the 
outposts with the Bossians* 

Uetuming to the incidents that were taking 
place in the French metropolis, we must next 
proceed to state that Legrand was brought to 
trial for escaping from prison under circum- 
stances of extraor^ary violence. He had 
knocked dow9 n twrnkOfj.irliaai he laft welter- 
ing in his blQodk and w^om indeed 'he thought 
he had slain J and he had stunned a sentinel 
but with a blow of lesser consequence, inas- 
much as the man speedily recovered. He 
was also tried for the robbery of the box of 
bullion at Lyons ; and on account of this com- 
pUcation of offences he was sentenced to the 



Galleys for life. This man was of a far 
more hardened and desperate character than 
Faustin Marmande ; and he was therefore 
le«s sensible of the hideous degradation to 
which he had been brought down. We should 
observe that the term GcUley$ is reaUy a mis* 
nomer in respect to the particular Duniahmenft 
which its name still serves to indicate. In 
fact the Galleys have long ceased to exist; 
and the word Bagne ought by righta to be 
used to represent the convict-establishments at 
Toulon, Rochefort, and Brest The punish- 
ments there endured by the galley-slaves are 
indeed of a character to render the name of 
the Bagne a terror to all evU-doers ; and in 
the phrase of '* working like a galley-slave ** 
there is a terrible degree of truthralness. We 
ma^ specially instance the Grande FtUigue to 
irh4(il» aU able-bodied convicts are compelled 
to labmit, and which consists in the dragging 
of eac^monp blocks of stone on rude cars np 
steep ascents ; and in this occupation teams of 
eight or ten panting, exhausted, half-sinking 
wretches may be seen engaged beneath the 
laltiiness of a noonday sun in July as well as 
amidst the snows of winter. 

And there, in that terrible toil, did Biar- 
mande and Legrand often meet,— the former 
bending upon liis companion looks of bitterest 
reproach, mingled with intensest nuseiy — ^while 
Legrand himself responded to them l>y means 
of glances full of scorn and contempt or else 
of anch laughing mockery as could only be 
eqnaUed by the sardonism of demons. But it 
was not very long that this hideous companion* 
ship existed betwixt Marmande and Legrand t 
— a terrible tradegy cut it short. For one 
morning the guillotine was erected in the 
court-yard of the convict-establishment at 
Toulon ; fm4 a n^erable wretch, whose bold 
hardihood Jiad totally left him, and who was 
alreadjr half dead with terror, was borne np 
the steps, attended by a priest and awaited by 
the executioner. A widelv ramified plot 
amongst the convicts, for mnraering the guards 
and making their escape, had been discovered; 
i^id the rinsdeader of it now suffered the penalty 
of death. This man was Legrand. 

It will be refreshing and cheerfu) to turn from 
those hideous scenes to a picture of a purer and 
brighter character. We allude to the nuptials 
of the chivalrous-minded Henri Vigors and 
the amiable JuUe Talmont ; and amongst the 
numerous and distinguished guests who were 
present at the ceremony, it was generaUy 
whispered that the eye seldom rested on so 
handsome a bridegroom or so lovely a bride. 
Captain Vigors was placed upon the £mperor*6 
Staff; and thus as if to render retributive jus- 
tice as complete as possible against his in* 
famous and unprincipled rival, Faustin Mar- 
mande^ our gallant young hero succeeded by 
his honourable conduct to the verv post whence 
the other had been in dishonour hurled dovml 

The vengeance of the Lorette Artemis was 
completely consummated ; and, as the reader 
has- seen, terrible was the punishment which 
through her means was brought down upon the 
head of her seducer, Faustin Marmande. She 
was aU excitement and anxiety until his sen- 
teoce was pronounced by the criminal tri« 
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banal ; and then — as if her mind had snddenlj 
experienced an immense relief, or as if every 
cause of agitation were removed from it — she 
at once returned to her previous gaj mode of 
life, abandoning herself to the tide of mingled 
pleasure and dissipation, as if its onward low 
had never been for a moment interrupted by 
ruder circumstances and sterner objects. She 
is still one of the handsomest and most 
elegantly dressed denizens of the famous 
quarter of the Lorettes ; and it was recently 
whispered that an amorous old Field* Marshal 
whom she had caught fast in her silken chains, 
had settled upon her an income of ten thou* 
sand francs, or 400/. a-year. 

As for the Countess of Mauleon, she still 
remains attached to the person of the Em- 
press ; and she continues to be very circum- 
spect and cautious in her amours. She shines 
in the fashionable world with undiminished 
authority, as well as with a blooming beautv 
which attracts a host of admirers : but though 
she smiles with her own special coquettish 
witchery upon all in their turn, there is only 
one on whom her eyes seem to linger wiUi a 



real tenderness and a deeper signiflcancy— and 
this is a voung officer of the Imperial Guard, 
with a tail slender figure, a Grecian profile, 
and a glossy moustache carefully twisted and 
curled at the points. Indeed, we may as well 
add that this was the very same gallant son of 
Mars who sent the Countess the perfumed 
billet a short time after eyerything was broken 
off between herself and Faustin Marmande. 

In respect to the yenerable Seadet-Ghlrai 
and his beautiful grand- daughter, Mira, we 
hare only a few words to say. The old man 
died on the ver^ day on which peace was 
signed bv the Alhed Powers and Russia. And 
his death took place in Florence :— it was 
under his assumed name of Palestrino that he 
was travelling at the time ; and it is that name 
only which appears upon his tomb. A few 
weeks ago we read in the Roman newspapers 
that ** the young, handsome, .and wealthy^ 
Prince of Avellino had recently conducted 
to the altar the lovely and accomplished 
Signora Mira Palestrino, who was supposed to 
be lineally descended from the extinct dynasty 
of the Khans of the Crimea." 
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